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THE 


COUNTRY  HOUSEWIFE’S 

Family  Companion: 

O  R. 


Profitable  Directions  for  whatever  relates 
to  the  Management  and  good  CEconomy 

OF  THE 


Domejlick  Concerns  of  a  Country  Lifey 

According  to  the 


Present  Practice  of  the  Country  Cientleman^s,  the 
Yeoman’s,  the  Farmer’s,  Wives,  in  the  Counties 
of  Hertford^  Bucks ^  and  other  Parts  of  England: 


SHEWING 

How  great  Savings  may  be  made  in  Houfekeeping: 

And  wherein,  among  many  others. 

The  following  Heads  are  particularly  treated  of  and  explained  : 


I.  The  Prefervation  and  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Wheat, Barley,  Rye, Oats, 
and  other  Meals  j  with  Diredlions 

^  for  making  reveral  Sorts  of  Bread, 
Cakes,  Puddings,  Pies, 

II.  Frugal  Management  of  Meats, 
Fruits,  Roots,  and  all  Sorts  of 
Kerbs;  bell  Methods  of  Cookery; 
and  a  cheapWay  to  make  Soups, 
Sauces,  Gruels,  Cfr. 

III.  Directions  for  the  Farm  Yard; 
with  the  beflMethod  of  increafing 
and  fatningall  Sorts  of  Poultry, as  j 
Turk  ieSjGeefe,  D ucks,  F o wls,^5" c.  [ 


IV.  The  belt  Way  to  breed  and 
fatten  Hogs  ;Tundry  curious  and 
cheap  Methods  of  preparingHogs 
Meat  ;  Directions  for  curing 
Bacon,  Brawn,  pickled  Pork, 
Hams, Cfc.  with  the  Management 
of  Sows  and  Pigs. 

V.  The  beft  Method  of  making 
Butter  and  Cheefe,  with  feveral 
curiousParticulars  containing  the 
whole  Management  of  theDairy. 

VI.  The  feveral  Ways  of  making 
good  Malt ;  with  Dire^ions  for 
brewing  good  Beer,  Ale, 


With  Variety  of  Curious  Matters, 

Wherein  are  contained  frugal  Methods  for  victualling  Harveft-men* 
Ways  to  deitroy  all  Sorts  of  Vermine,  the  beft  Manner  of  fuckling 
and  fatteningCalveSjPrefcriptions  for  curing  all  Sorts  of  Diftempers 
in  Cattle,  withVariety  of  curious  Receits  for  Pickling,  Preferving, 
Diftilling,  Cfc. 


T’he  WhoU  founded  on  near  thirty  Tears  Experience  by 
W.ELLiSjFkrw^rj^/LittleGaddefderijW^^rHempfledjHertfords, 
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P  R  E  F  A  C 

T  O  T  H  E 


Country  Family's  Profitable  Diredtor. 


^HE  great  Lojfes  that  have  accrued  to  Country 
§  Families^  by  a  wrong  Management  of  their  Houfe^ 
hold  Affair  s^h  as  partly  induced  me  to  fend  into  the 
World  the  following  Freatife,  Woeful  Experience  has 
Jhewn  this  to  he  true  in  innumerable  Inftances  :  The 
Art  therefore  of  faving  the  Fenny ^  and  making  Money 
go  the  far  thefts  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  makeknown^ 
by  publijhing  great  Numbers  of  ferviceableMatters^  as 
they  have  been  really  pradlifed  in  the  moft  providejit 
Country  Families^  and  fome  of  theyn  in  my  own.  The 
Frefervation  of  Wheat Barley^  and  Oat  Meals ^  Meats ^ 
Roots^  Fruits^  Herhs^  &c.  from  the  Damage  of  Infedis^ 
and  if  infecied  how  to  be  cured ;  the  making  of  many 
Sorts  of  Breads  Cakes^  Fies,  Fuddings^  Tarts  \  the  cook¬ 
ing  of  many  Difhes  of  Meat^  Soups^  Sauces^  Gruels^ 
Furmity^  Barley-Broth^  White-pot^  and  Rice-milk  ;  the 
befl  Method  of  curing  Bacon^  Brawn^  pickled  Porky 
HamSy  TongueSy  Hung-Beefy  Saufagesy  by  the  lateft  and 
neweft  WaySy  with  many  other  Kitchen  Viands  *,  Brew¬ 
ing  Malt  LiquorSy  DUlilUngy  Ficklingy  making  Cordialsy 
TeaSy  Coffee,  ChocolatCy  natural  and  artificialy  Ver- 
juicey  Vinegars  ;  the  Management  of  Sows  and  PigSy 
CowSy  and  Bowls  of  fever  al  Sorts  ;  a  Butter  and  Cheeje  ' 
Dairy  after  an  uncommon  Manner y  much  better  than 
what  is  commonly  pradt if ed  ;  the  prefent  Way  of  visu¬ 
al  ling  HarVeft-meUy  and  mamtaining  Farmers  Servants 
the  reft  of  the  Tear  ;  the  fubtil  WaySy  whereby  Ser-  ^ 
vanis  have  robbed  their  MafterSy  laid  open^  that  others 

may 


rMy  prevent  the  tike  ;  a  Receit  thought  to  be  the  hefi 
that  ever  was  publijhed  for  curing  Cows  of  the  Mur¬ 
rain  Dijlempef^  with  an  Account  of  the  famous  Effebis 
of  a  Sluickfllver  Water ^  which  although  as  innocent  to 
take  as  Small  Beer  or  Spring  Water^  yet  will  cure  the 
Pox^  King^ s-Evil^  Leprofy^  Scald-head^  Itch^  Scurvy^ 
and  Mange  in  Beafts  \  fo  that  all  Perfons^  of  what 
Sex  or  Age  foever^  ought  to  drink  of  this  Water ^  with 
an  Account  how  a  Man  in  my  Neighbour- 
hood  was  thereby  cured  of  an  old  ulcerated  King^s-Evil 
in  bis  Phroat^  and  another  elfewhere  of  a  rivettedPox^ 
when  he  was  fo  weak  as  not  to  he  able  to  go  through  a 
Salivation^  having  been  twice  pox^d  hut  cured  before  ; 
the  Hiflory  of  two  Noblemen^  who  were  excellent' (JEco- 
nomifts  \  how  fever al  Men^  Women^  and  Children^  have 
been  poifoned^  and  fome  Cured  by  eating  poifonous  Roots ^ 
Herhs^  and  Infebis  ;  with  many  Receits  ofplain^  cheapo 
experienced  Medicines^  and  the  Cures  they  have  made 
in  Country  FamiUes^  with  many  other  moft  ferviceahle 
Matters^  by  which  poor  Families^  and  thofe  that  live 
at  feme  Biftance  from  a  Town^  may  become  their  own 
Phyjician  and  Surgeon^  and  probably  many  Rives  there • 
by  faved^  as  well  as  chargeable  Bills  prevented:  Rhefe 
and  many  other  moft  ferviceahle  fhings  1  humbly  offer 
to  the  Fublick^  hoping  they  will  he  candidly  received^  as 
my  Endeavours  are  truly  defignedfor  my  Country's  Wel¬ 
fare^  who  am  (with  my  heft  Wijhes  for  their  Succefs) 
their  Jincerely  devoted  Servant^ 

William  Ellis, 

Author  ^/The  Practical  Farmer,  The  Chiltern'and 
Vale  Farmer,  The  Modern  Hufbandman,  The 
London  and  Country  Brewer,  The  Supplement 
to  Mr.  TrowelFs  Book  of  Hufbandry  and  Gar¬ 
dening,  and  The  Shepherd’s  Sure  Guide, 
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I  NTRODUCTION 


T  O 


^""'1  ^  O  write  a  ferviceableBook  of  Country  Houfwifery, 

I  requires  an  Author  who  lives  amongft  its  Pra£^:ice  ; 

for  without  fuch  anOpportunity,  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  it  can  be  done  to  much  Purpofe,  becaufe  of 
the  many  Branches  of  Action  depending  on  the  fame, 
both  in  the  Houfe  and  Out-houfes,  Garden,  Orchard,  and 
Field.  And  although  that  Part  of  it,  of  fecuring  (by  the 
Care  and  Vigilance  of  our  Country  Houfewife  and  her  Ser¬ 
vants)  a  Gentleman’s,  a  Yeoman’s,  and  a  Farmer’s  Pro¬ 
perty  from  the  Ravage  of  pilfering  Perfons,  has  efcaped  the 
Notice  of  almoft  all  Authors,  yet  I  think  it  a  Matter  of 
that  Confequence  as  deferves  more  than  ordinary  Regard  : 
For  to  what  Purpofe  is  it  for  Perfons  to  ftudy,  labour,  and 
beat  a  greatExpence  to  getCrops  of  Corn, Hay,  andFruit, 
to  breed  and  fattenCattle,and  endeavour  by  a  hundred  Ways 
to  promote  their  Intereft,  and  at  the  fame  time  fufFer  them- 
felves  to  be  pilfer’d  and  cheated  at  home.  I  am  therefore 
led  to  enlarge  upon  that  inftru6live  proverbial  Sentence, 
Happy  is  he  who  by  other  Mens  Harms  learns  to  beware^  by 
giving  my  Reader  an  Account  of  feveral  Impofitions  that 
have  really  happened  to  Gentlemen,  Y eomen,  and  Farmers, 
by  Servants,  pilfering  Neighbours,  and  otliers, 

A  Captain  of  a  Man  of  War  in  Queen  Anne’s  Time,  ha« 
ving  acquired  an  Eftate  of  about  14000/.  laid  Part  of  it  out 
in  purchafing  Houfes  and  Lands ;  one  Purchafe  whereof 
he  made  in  Buckinghamjhire^  in  buying  a  large  Farm  of  300 
Acres  of  Land,  which  he  kept  in  his  own  Hands,  and  a 
Number  of  Servants  accordingly  ;  Now  this  Gentleman 
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feeing  a  Batchelor,  he  conlided  in  his  chief  Servant-maid  to 
manage  his  Houfhold  Affairs  ;  and  as  he  kept  a  confider 
able  Number  of  Cows,  and  made  large  Quantities  of  But¬ 
ter  for  a  London  Market,  he  ordered  this  his  Maid  to  make 
Cheefe  for  his  Servants  of  all  fkim  Mik,  and  this  (he  did 
when  {he  could  not  well  help  it,  but  when  (he  had  an  Op¬ 
portunity  flie  threw  into  the  fkim  Milk,  new  Milk  or 
Cream  ;  but  although  fhedid  this  contrary  to  her  Mafter’s 
Order,  yet  in  the  main  I  think  the  Captain  loft  nothing 
by  it,  for  when  the  Cheefe  was  made  with  all  fkim  Milk, 
the  Servants  gave  much  of  it  away  to  Dogs,  and  fome  they 
put  into  the  Hog-tub,  and  otherwife  wafted  it. 

Another  Piece  of  bad  Management  is  of  a  Yeoman’s 
Wife,  who  by  her  Imprudence  occafioned  her  Hufband 
much  Damage  :  The  Farm  of  about  feventy  Pounds  aYear 
being  his  own,  he  did  his  Part  with  much  Care  and  Labour; 
but  his  Wife  was  fo  indolent  as  to  fuffer  a  thievifh  Neigh¬ 
bour  now  and  then  to  harangue  her  itching  Ears  with  a 
Goffip’s  Story  in  defaming  of  another’s  Reputation,  and 
while  her  Back  was  turned,  and  nobody  prefent,  they  would 
catch  up  fomething  or  other  ;  or  if  fhe  went  but  up  Stairs, 
or  out  of  the  Houfe,  they  would  take  a  Piece  of  pickled 
Pork  out  of  the  Pot,  or  cut  off  a  Slice  of  Bacon,  if  in  their 
Reach,  and  the  fame  by  her  Cheefe,  Bread,  life,  Befides 
which,  this  Yeoman’s  Wife,  thus  blind  to  her  Hufband’s 
Intereft,  kept  a  Maid-fervant,  who  was  both  a  Drunkard 
and  Thief,  as  well  as  poffefs’d  of  other  Faults,  info  much 
that  ftie  would  carry  out  Bread,  Cheefe,  and  other  ProVi- 
fions,  and  give  them  away  to  a  neighbouring  Gin-feller, 
where  fhe  now  and  then  got  intoxicated,  when  to  colour 
her  Drunkennefs,  fhe  would  hold  her  Hand  to  her  Cheek, 
and  complain  of  an  exceffive  Fit  or  the  Tooth-ach,  in  or¬ 
der  for  a  Pretext  to  lie  down  on  the  Bed,  and  recover  her 
Senfes ;  Thus  fhe  went  on  for  fome  Time,  till  at  laft  her 
Mafter  faw  through  the  Impofition,  and  had  her  turn’d 
away  :  However,  thefe  and  fome  other  Pieces  of  bad  CEco- 
siomy  brought  the  Yeoman’s  Farm  under  a  heavyMortgage, 
md  fo  it  remains  at  this  Day. 

.  A  Lady  now  living,  who  kept  feven  or  eight  Maid- 
fervaots,  Tcfufed  to  hire  any  in  her  own  Neighbourhood, 
hut  had  them  from  diftantParts,  becaufefhe  thereby  thought 

her 


her  Goods  the  better  fecured  from  Imbezzlcment,  as  well 
knowing  that  there  are  many  Thefts  committed  by  Ser« 
vants  through  the  Enticements  of  wicked  Parents  or  Neigh¬ 
bours  ;  many  Inflances  of  which  1  could  fend  into  the 
World,  but  I  hope  thefe  few  Hints  will  fuffice  to  the  In¬ 
telligent  :  Suppofmg  then,  that  a  vigilant  Regard  is  duly 
obferved  by  our  Country  Houfewife,  in  fecuring  her  Houfe- 
hold  and  other  Goods  fromWafte  and  the  Rapine  of  dome- 
flick  and  other  Thieves,  I  proceed  now  to  farther  advife 
her. 

Firft  to  lay  her  Money  out  to  the  heft  Advantage  In 
the  buying  of  Provifions  not  of  her  own  Produce,  always 
remembering  fhe  cannot  well  Hy  out  her  Money  worfe 
than  buying  her  Sugar,  Plumbs,  Candles,  Cheefe,  Cloth, 
b’r.  at  petty  Chandlers  Shops.  I  have  known  a  Pound  of 
Treacle  fold  at  fuch  a  Shop  in  the  Country  at  the  Rate  of 
4^.  per  Pound,  when  in  London  I  have  bought  it  for  about 
five  Farthings,  taking  half  a  hundred  Weight  together  ;  for 
this  is  what  I  am  feldom  without,  as  it  faves  Sugar  in  Pies, 
leflens  the  Confumptlon  of  Malt,  and  is  of  great  Service 
in  curing  Colds  in  Man  or  Bead:.  Much  alfo  of  the  fame 
bad  Houfewifery  may  Perfons  be  guilty  of,  to  a  great  Lofs, 
in  buying  Tea,  Coffee,  Spice,  and  many  other  Things,  at 
fuch  Shops,  and  efpecially  where  the  Chalk  is  made  ufe  of, 
for  then  many  Buyers  dare  hardly  find  Fault,  Thus  there 
are  many  Parcels  of  Whey  Butter  or  Second  Butter  fold 
for  prime  Butter,  bad  running  Tallow  Candles  fold  for 
good  ones,  nafty  Dripping  Fat  (which  is  often  bought  by 
the  necelfitous  or  ill  Houfewife)  for  pure  Fat,  TVeJi- India 
Coffee  for  right  Turkey  Coffee,  though  it  is  cheaper  by 
one  Shilling  or  more  in  a  Pound.  Oatmeal  and  Salt  are 
commonly  fold  at  thefe  petty  Shops  by  a  wooden  Meafure, 
from  half  a  Pint  to  feveral  other  Quantities,  and  thus  re- 
taiPd,  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  poor  Buyer,  who  hereby  comes 
off  with  fcanty  Meafure. 

The  next  Thing  I  have  to  advife  our  Country  Houfc** 
wife  to,  is  to  keep  one  or  more  Pair  of  Scales  by  her,  in  rea- 
dinefs  to  weigh  the  Goods  flie  buys.  A  Perfon  df  my  Ac¬ 
quaintance  paid  for  half  a  Pound  of  Hops  at  a  Chandler’s 
Shop  in  the  Country,  and  when  at  home  (on  weighing  the 
fame)  found  a  full  Ounce  wanting,  upon  which  he  up- 

A  %  braided 
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braided  the  Seller,  who  for  Excufe  faid  their  wooden  Scale 
was  foul  by  weighing  Flour  in  it,  which  caufed  the  Miftake. 
Again,  where  any  Shopkeeper  afks  extravagantly  more  than 
the  Commodity  is  worth,  I  would  not  deal  with  fuch  a  one; 
and  it  is  for  this  very  Reafon  that  I  have  known  fome  mils 
nearer  Shops,  to  go  three  Miles  farther  in  the  Country  for 
buying  their  Linen- Cloth,  becaufc  the  Shopkeeper  was  at 
a  word  in  afking  a  reafonable  Price,  and  therefore  a  Fool 
or  an  Infant  may  be  fafely  fent  to  fuch  a  Market.  And 
the  Advantage  of  this  Way  of  Dealing  is  manifeft  in  the 
Charadfer  given  by  a  Taylor,  who  being  afk  d  where  Cloth 
for  a  Coat  might  be  bought  at  the  loweft  Price,  anfwer’d, 
at  fuch  a  Quaker’s  Shop,  for  that  he  will  not  afk  above  two 
Pence  in  five  Shillings  more  than  he  will  take.  Some  of 
our  Churchmen  having  fince  taken  this  Hint,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Quakers  monopolizing  of  Cuftoin,  have  fell  in¬ 
to  the  fame  Way  of  Dealing, 

It  is  alfo  very  ill  Houfewifery  to  buy  Bacon  or  pickled 
Pork  at  Shops  (as  is  done  by  Thoufands)  where  there  is  a 
Convenlency  to  prevent  it,by  feeding  Swine  at  home.  Thus 
to  keep  the  moft  ferviceable  Vidluals  of  all  others  at  home, 
is  to  command  in  a  great  Degree  the  Butcher’s  Shop;  for 
if  Servants  can’t  live  upon  a  Piece  of  Bacon  or  pickled  Pork, 
and  a  Pudding  or  Apple  Dumplins  for  Dinners  and  Sup¬ 
pers,  let  them  faft  I  fay  :  It  is  what  I  obferve  for  moft  part 
of  the  Year,  or  elfe  I  think  Iftiould  not  get  much  by  farm¬ 
ing. 

The  Brewing  of  Beer  at  home,  where  Conveniency  vi^ill 
allow  it,  and  keeping  it  to  a  right  Age,  is  certainly  good 
Houfewifery,  For  to  buy  it  abroad,  and  thereby  pay  Ex- 
cife,  is  extravagant  Management  indeed  ;  or  to  drink  new 
Beer,  is  not  adling  the  faving  Part,  becaufe  it  quenches  not 
Drought  like  older,  neither  is  it  fo  whoifome. 

The  Baking  of  Bread  at  home,  where  it  can  be  conveni¬ 
ently  done,  for  a  large  Family,  will  certainly  pay  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  buy  it  of  Bakers ;  for  as  home-baked  Bread  may 
be  made  clofer  and  heartier  than  theirs,  it  will  laft  the  long¬ 
er  in  the  Stomach,  and  thus  go  farther  than  Sale  Bread.  But 
this  is  not  all  the  Inconvenience  attending  the  buying  of 
Goods  at  petty  Shops ;  for  where  the  Shopkeeper  is  of  the 

gofliping 
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gofliping  Sort,  they  have  a  Cotv’s  Tongue  (as  we  call  it 
in  the  Country)  a  fmooth  Side  and  arough  Side  :  SuchPer- 
fons  will  get  all  the  Intelligence  they  can  of  your  Affairs, 
and  if  they  are  prejudiced  againft  you,  they  will  make  an  ill 
Ufe  of  it,  to  your  Difad  vantage  5  which  is  what  I  have 
known  done  to  the  woeful  Experience  of  feveral.  There¬ 
fore  take  care,  not  to  give  your  Children  or  Servants  an 
Opportunity  of  being  corrupted  by  buying  Things  at  fuch 
a  Shop.  If  any  Shopkeeper  (hould  flander  or  backbite  me 
imjuftly,  they  may  be  aflured  (if  I  fent  farther  for  my 
Goods)  I  would  not  deal  with  them :  And  if  all  Perfons 
would  obferve  to  do  the  fame,  we  ftiould  prevent  that  infi¬ 
nite  Number  of  Inconveniencies  which  have  happened  for 
want  of  fuch  Precautions. 

The  keeping  of  Servants  at  home  muft  redound  to  their 
Mafters  and  Miftrefles  Profit,for  according  to  their  Manage¬ 
ment  they  may  be  made  either  ferviceable  or  unferviceable. 
I  never  knew  a  Farmer  thrive  that  let  his  Servants  ftay  long, 
or  lie  out  at  nights,  to  go  to  commonDancing  orDrinking 
Bouts,  &c.  which  are  the  Bane  of  Youth  ;  nor  who  let 
them  lie  too  long  inBed,or  Hand  idle  for  want  of  appointing 
them  Work  in  due  Time.  Remember  that  the  Eye  of 
the  Mafter  or  Miftrefs  forwards  Bufinefs,  and  to  rife  at 
Five  is  the  Way  to  thrive. 

The  Burning  of  Wood  comes  next  under  my  Notice, 
and  with  good  Reafon,  for  by  burning  green  Wood  inftead 
of  dry  Wood  there  is  near  a  double  Wafte  made.  I  have 
known  an  indifcreet  Family,  that  ufed  to  lay  a  whole  bound 
five- foot  long  Faggot  on  at  once,  and  thus  a  long  Fire 
devour’d  as  much  Wood  again  as  was  neceflary.  The  fame 
Yeoman,  who  has  about  twenty  inclofed  Fields  befides  a 
Wood,  for  want  of  providing  a  Stock  of  Wood  in  the  fell¬ 
ing  Seafon,  has  been  forced  to  fell  a  Fruit -bearing  large 
Standard  Cherry-tree  for  Fewel,  Bad  Hufbandry  with  a 
Witnefs  I 

The  keeping  of  Salves  and  other  Remedies  in  the  Houfe, 
fo  as  to  have  them  always  in  Readinefs,  is  of  fuch  Impor¬ 
tance  in  Gentlemen’s,  Yeomen’s,  and  Farmer’s  Families, 
that  none  fliould  be  without  them,  by  reafon  of  the  many 
Accidents  that  a  Country  Family  is  more  liable  to  than 
moft  others :  For  here  are  Horfes, Cows, Hogs  andDogs,be- 

fides 


iKdes  the  many  cutting  and  pointed  Inftruments  of  Hufban^ 
dry  that  muft  be  unavoidably  made  ufe  of.  Thefe  and 
other  Remedies  being  ready  at  hand,  may  probably  fave  the 
Expence  of  large  Dodors  Bills,  and  perhaps  Lives. 

I 

The  fame  in  Refpecl  of  preventing  and  curing  Sicknefs, 
which  is  of  fuch  Confequence  in  a  Country  Family,  that 
none  that  can  afford  it  ought  to  be  without  Brandy,  Cor¬ 
dial  Waters,  or  ftrong  Beer  or  Ale,  and  other  hearty  Li¬ 
quors,  Oils,  Verjuice,  and  a  hundred  others  of  fuch 
Kind  of  Necellaries,  for  commanding  their  Ufes  at 
any  Time  ;  for  in  many  Country  Places,  fome  of  thefe  can't 
be  had  for  Love  nor  Money,  nor  aDodor  be  procured  with¬ 
out  fending  feveral  Miles  for  one.  This  Piece  of  good 
Houfewifery  in  many  of  the  abler  Sort  of  good  Women  is 
happily  experienced,  not  only  by  their  own  Families,  but 
alfo  by  many  of  their  poor  Neighbours,  who  are  unable  to 
provide  fuch  Cordial  Remedies  ;  And  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  heft  of  Charities,  for  Women  of  Ability  to  diftill  Cor¬ 
dial  Waters  at  home,  to  keep  Balfams  by  them,  and  to  fur- 
nifti  their  Clofet  with  fuch  Remedies  as  may  relieve  the 
neceflitous  poor  People,  who  perhaps  might  lofe  their  Lives 
if  not  thus  timelv  affifted  with  fuch  charitable  Means.  In- 
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ftances  of  which  Sort  of  Benevolence  are  well  known  to  us 
at  Gaddefd^n^  by  the  noble  Adions  of  two  Gentlewomen 
now  living  near  us  ;  the  one  for  giving  an  expenfive  Liquor 
to  penurious  Perfons,  and  thereby  curing  many  of  their 
Agues  ;  the  other  for  diftributing  of  Cordial  Waters  to  the 
Sick,  vifiting  them,  and  giving  Cloaths  to  fome,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  Ability  :  Mofl:  worthy  of  the  Example  and  Imi¬ 
tation  of  all  thofe  whofe  Conveniency  enables  them  to  do 
the  like.  But  for  a  farther  Defeription  of  a  right  Coun¬ 
try  Houfewife,  I  fhall  fubjoin  the  following  Account,  as 
publiftied  by  a  Dodor  of  Divinity  amongft  his  Works,  in 
Difpraife  and  Praife  of  Women,  wz. 

What  (fays  he)  is  more  Ihameful  than  to  fee  a  Wo- 
man  in  Idlenefs,  and  with  what  Pretext  can  (he  cover 
‘‘  he?  Sloth  ?  If  fhe  has  nothing  to  do  for  herfelf,  has  ftie  no- 
thing  to  do  for  the  Poor  ?  Let  her  read  in  the  lafl:  Chap- 
“  ter  of  Proverbs  the  Occupations  of  a  compleat  Woman. 
She  was  without  doubt  a  Perfonof  Quality,  ftnee  Solomon^ 
who  gives  her  Defeription,  reprefents  her  Hufband  in  the 
Kank  of  Senators  and  Princes  of  the  Earth :  But  did  (he 

do 
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do  as  the  Dames  of  our  Days,  who  pafs  all  the  Morning 
in  fleeplng  and  drelling,  the  reft  of  the  Day  to  receive 
and  pay  Vilits,  and  all  the  Night  at  Play,  at  Ball,  at  Co- 
medy,  at  Feafts,  and  all  other  Diverhons  that  they  can 
invent  ;  who  are  provoked  they  can  enjoy  no  more,  and 
“  who  regard  Labour  as  a  Thing  unworthy  of  their  Rank, 
and  proper  only  for  low  Conditions  ;  who  employ  all 
their  Induftry  and  all  their  Application  to  invent  new 
‘‘  Modes,  to  fearch  new  Pleafures,  to  overcome  the  Defor- 
‘‘  mity  of  Nature  by  artificial  Beauties,  to  confume  their 
Subftance  in  foolilh  Expences,  rather  than  conferve  it  by 
“  wife  CEconomy  ;  who  leave  to  Servants  the  Care  of 
their  Houfes  and  the  Condudl  of  their  Affairs,  who  have 
‘‘  no  Concern  on  them  of  bringing  up  their  Children  in 
‘‘  Piety,  nor  to  keep  their  Servants  in  their  Duty  ;  who 
“  take  no  Account  of  what  pafTes  in  their  Family,  and  who 
are  neverthelefs  curious  of  knowing  all  that  happens  in. 
that  of  their  Neighbours,  to  make  it  a  Subjedf  of  Enter- 
tainment  and  Matter  of  Diverfion  in  Company  ! 

This  was  not  the  Life  of  that  generous  Woman  who 
was  the  Model  of  her  Sex ;  fhe  made  no  fuch  bad  Ufe 
of  her  Time,  and  had  not  fuch  an  ill  Opinion  of 
Labour ;  they  faw  her  always  in  Exercife  and  in  Ac- 
tion  j  ftie  arofe  before  the  Sun,  to  give  her  Maidens 
‘•Work,  and  to  teach  themherfelf;  ftie  workM  on  Li- 
nen  and  Woollen,  and  judged  not  that  Application 
unworthy  of  her  Study  or  the  Noblenefs  of  her  Birth  ; 
“{he  knew  all  the  Secrets  of  CEconomy  and  Govern- 
ment ;  there  was  nothing  better  managed  than  her 
“  Houfe,  nor  nothing  better  regulated  than  her  Perfon; 
“fhe  had  a  very  great  Care  in  the  Education  of  her 
“  Children,  and  of  the  Fidelity  of  her  Servants  ;  as  her 
“  Eftate  was  juftly  acquired,  it  was  very  ufefully  cm- 
“  ployed ;  fhe  made  a  wife  Diftribution  of  it  in  favour 
“  of  thofe  who  had  need,  and  fhe  had  no  Poor  about 
“  her  that  efcaped  her  Knowledge  and  her  Charity ;  fhe 
“  comforted  one  and  affifted  another,  fhe  made  one 
“  agree  with  the  other,  and  compofed  all  the  Differences 
which  were  bred  between  them;  her  Hufband,  who 
“  had  a  perfedl  Confidence  In  her,  repofed  himfelf  in- 
tirely  on  her  Care  of  his  domeftick  Affairs,  whilft  he 

“  was 
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was  employed  in  the  moft  important  Negotiations  of 
the  State, 

You  will  perhaps  fay,  that  this  Woman  is  no  other 
than  in  the  Idea  of  the  Wifeman,  and  that  there  are 
none  of  this  Sort  in  the  World  ;  but  you  will  find 
‘‘a  great  Number  before  the  Tribunal  of  yefus  Chrtjl^ 
‘‘  who  will  condemn  the  lazy  idle  Life  that  you  lead, 
by  the  Example  of  an  a6fing  and  laborious  one  that 
they  led  :  If  there  be  any  guilty  of  Sloth,  pretend 
**  not  to  juftify  yours  by  theirs. 
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Country  Family’s  Profitable  Director : 

According  to  the  Prefent  PraBice  of  the  Country 
Gentleman*^,  Yeoman’^,  i‘&Farmer\  the 
Labourer’^  Wives^  and  Others^  of  the  Counties  of 
Hertford,  Bucks^  and  other  Parts  of 


Of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Whent  ufually  fown  in  England  for 

making  Bread. 

HERE  are  various  Sorts  of  Wheats 
fown  in  England^  for  making  Bread 
with  their  Meals  :  As  theWhite,  the 
Red,  and  the  Yellow  Lamas  Sorts, 
that  are  juftly  accounted  the  beft  of 
Wheats :  The  Dame,  thePirky,  and 
the  White-Cone,  are  likewife  very 
valuable  Wheats  :  But  the  Weft- 
Country  Grey,and  Blue- BallWheats, 
or  what  they  call,  in  fome  otherCountries,  the  Dugdale  or 
Bold-Rivet,  and  FrenchWfteats,  are  deemed  the  coarfeft  of 
all  others.  Now  moft  of  thefe  are  fown  in  Hertfordjhire  ; 
and  although  the  Bearded  Blue  and  Grey  Ball  Wheats  are 
of  the  cheapeft  and  coarfer  Sorts,  yet  their  Meals  are  much 
made  ufe  of  by  the  common  Baker,  as  well  as  private  Fami¬ 
lies,  in  the  City  of  PFells^  and  in  many  other  Places  of  the 
Weft  ;  and  in  leffer  Quantities  elfewhere  : Which  leads  me 
to  make  Obfervations  on  their  different  Meals,  and  Bread 
made  of  them  in  feveral  Parts  of  England, 

Why  fome  Gentlemen,^  Teomen^  and  Farmers  grind  their 
own  Wheat  for  their  Favjily  Ufes. — There  are  many  Gen- 
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ticmen.  Yeomen,  and  Farmers,  who  occupy  arable  Land, 
that  think  they  have  a  greatOpportunity  to  have  the  Penny, 
in  the  Management  of  their  OffaldWheat  :  For  that  thefe, 
if  their  Farms  are  of  the  larger  , Sort,  muff  make  what  we 
in  Hertfordjhire  call  Peggings,  in  large  Qiiantities,  being 
what  comes  from  the  Underline  or  Blighted,  or  other 
Wheat  Ears,  moft  of  which  contain  in  them  very  thin  little 
Kernels,  that  will  eafily  part  from  their  ChafF  ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  fuch  Ears  that  break  oft  from  their  Straw  in  threfh- 
ing  :  And  then  it  alfo  is,  that  in  making  ufe  of  the  Knee 
Fan,  and  Wheat  Bidder  Sieve,  thefe  Ears  are  fanned  and 
fifted  to  theTop  of  theWheat  Kernels  \  from  whence  they 
are  taken  ofF  by  the  Hand,  and  referred  till  a  good  Parcel 
are  got  together  for  being  threflred  over  again  ;  and  the 
Produce  is  that  which  we  (when  clean’d)  call  Peggings, 
and  are  what  we  grind  alone,  or  in  a  Mixture  with  a  better 
Sort.  Thus  many  Yeomen  and  Farmers  eat  the  worfer 
Bread,  as  Butchers  and  Poulterers  do  their  flaler  and  worfer 
Meats,  and  by  fo  doing  fell  the  largeft  and  befi:  Wheat  at 
Market  5  for  he  who  mixes  fuch  fmall  Kernels  with  bigger 
Bands  the  Chance  of  lofmg  a  Groat  or  Six- pence  in  a 
Bufhel.  It  is  true,  that  fuch  Underline  fmall  Kernels  make 
more  Bran  and  lefs  Flower  than  better  Wheat  does  ;  yet 
this  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  lefl’er  Evil  :  Others  are  of 
a  contrary  Opinion,  and  therefore  I  fhall  fhew 

TV})y  Others  refufe  to  grind  their  own  IVheat^  and  buy  Meal 
for  their  Family  Ufes. — There  are  feveral  Reafoiis  to  be 
affigned  for  this.  Firft^  It  is  the  Practice  of  fome  Farmers 
to  refufe  grinding  their  own  Wheat,  for  buying  what  we 
call  Middling,  which  is  a  Wheat  Meal,  between  the  finefl: 
and  the  coarfeB  Sorts  ;  becaufe,  fay  they,  we  will  not  grind 
the  worB  Wheat  for  our  Familv,  but  the  wmrB  and  beB 
Biall  be  fold  together  ;  and  for  fo  doing  fome  will  put  a 
Peck  of  Peggings  or  thin  Offald  Wheat  in  the  Middle  of  a 
Five  Bufliel  Sack  of  good  MarketWheat :  Others,  contrary 
to  this,  when  they  fling  their  threilied  Wheat  out  of  itsChaB', 
many  light  Kernels  fall  fhort,  which  is  a  lean  OBald  Corn  ; 
thefe,  when  difeharged  of  the  Seeds  of  W eeds,  they  mix 
with  larger  body’d  Wheat,  and  fell  all  together.  By  this 
Means  they  avoid  grinding  their  lean  worB  Corn,  that  fel- 
dom  produces  more  than  three  Bufhcls  of  Meal  from  five 
Bufhels  of  fuch  Wheat,  and  inBead  thereof  buy  a  coarfe 
Meal  called  Randan, which  is  a  third  and  the  worB  Sort  that 
Millers  feparate.  The  firB  and  fineB  Meal  that  is  grinded 
.  in 
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m  Hertfordfinre^  called  Houfhold,  is  all  or  moft  of  it  fold  iii 
Londo7i ;  fo  that  little  elfe  is  fold  at  our  Country  Shops  but 
Middling  and  Randan  Meals.  In  the  next  Place  I  am  to 
inform  my  Reader,  that  fometimes  a  Buihel  of  our  beft 
Wheat  has  weighed  fixty  or  more  Pounds ;  and  I  and  ma» 
ny  others  have  fold  five  Bufhels  of  fuch  Wheat  for  as  much 
Money  as  five  Bufhels  of  Randan  Meal  has  coil; :  Whereas, 
If  we  grind  our  own  good  Wheat,  five  Bufhels  of  the  befi 
Sort  generally  make  four  Bufhels  and  an  half,  or  more,  of 
Meal,  and  the  Bran  we  reckon  pays  for  grinding.  But 
notwithftanding  this,  fome  Gentlemen,  Yeomen,  and  Far¬ 
mers,  think  it  moft  to  their  Intereft  to  have  five  Bufliels  of 
this  Randan  Wheat  Meal, which  they  buy  at  the  fame  Mar¬ 
ket  they  fell  their  Wheat  at, and  bring  it  home  by  theReturn 
of  their  Waggon  or  Cart  ;  for  that,  in  fo  doing,  they  know 
they  are  out  of  the  Danger  of  being  impofed  on  by  any  dif- 
honeft  Miller,  in  whofe  Power  it  may  be  fo  return  a  due 
Weight  of  Flower,  and  yet  bite  the  Farmer,  it  being  polH- 
ble  for  fuch  a  Miller  to  take  out  fome  of  the  fineft  and 
heartieft  Flower,  and  put  coarfe  in  its  Place ;  or  to  grind 
bad  Wheat,  and  keep  the  better  Sort,  The  fame  in  other 
Shapes  ;  he  may,  if  he  is  not  an  honeft  Man,  greatly  da¬ 
mage  that  Gentleman, Yeoman,  or  Farmer, who  conftantly 
grinds  all  theV/heat  he  ufes  at  his  Mill.  It  is  a  common 
Computation,  that  in  the  cleaning  of  five  and  twentyBufhels 
of  Wheat,  there  will  be  a  Bufliel  or  more  of  Oftald  thin 
Kernels  feparated  from  the  larger  body’dSort,which,asI  faid, 
is  by  fome  Yeomen  and  Farmers  mix’d  amongft  four  and 
twentyBufhels  of  the  betterWheat,becaufe  they  think  that 
in  this  Quantity  theBufhel  of  OfFald  v/ili  not  be  eafily  per¬ 
ceived  by  theBuyer.  However, it  is  myOpInion,  that  where 
oneY  eoman  orFarmer  fells  all  his  Wheat  and  buvsMeahthere 
are  fix  that  grind  what  they  ufe  for  their  Families.  For  my 
own  Part,  I  muft  ov/n  I  have  fold  my  Wheat  and  bought 
Meal ;  but  as  I  now  grind  my  Wheat  Grift  with  a  repu¬ 
table  eminent  Miller,  at  Oak-Mill^  near  Hetnpjiead^  I  am 
fatisfied  of  his  Fair-dealing, and  think  myfelf  fo  well  ufed  to 
have  five  Bufhels  of  Wheat  ground  for  only  one  Shilling 
Charge,  that  I  grind  all,  and  buy  none.  Yet  I  know  a  great 
Farmer  living  near  Redbourne^  in  Hertfordjhirey  that  thinks 
it  better  CEconomy  to  fell  all  his  heft  Wheat  by  itfelf,  and 
his  worft  Wheat  by  itfelf,  and  buys  a  Sack  of  Meal  every 
Week  for  his  Twenty  in  Family.  By  all  which  a  Perfou 
may  perceive,  whether  it  beft  anfwers  his  Intereft,  to  fell 
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all  his  Wheat  and  buy  all  his  Flower,  or  grind  his  ownWheat 
for  his  FamilyUfes. 

How  a  private  Family  may  preferve  their  wholeWloedt  fweet 
hiSacks  for  fomeTime. — I  knew  a  littleFarmer,  that  kept 
only  twoHorfes  at  Plow  and  Cart, who  preferved  his  threlhed 
VFheat  in  Sacks,  fweet  and  found,  a  Year  together,  in  a 
Chamber,  for  taking  the  Advantage  of  a  rifing  Market ; 
and  to  do  this,  he  would  once  in  a  Summer  fereen  all  this 
his  SackWheat,  to  get  the  Dull  out  of  it ;  for  it  is  the  Dull: 
that  heats  the  Grain,while  it  ftands  thus  undifturbedjCauling 
it  to  ferment,  and  breed  either  theWevil, Maggot,  or  Mite, 
or  elfe  a  Muftinefs  and  Stink  in  it.  Wherefore  if  whole 
Wheat  or  Wheat  Meal  is  dry,  it  is  better  kept  in  Sacks,  in 
a  Chamber,  than  near  a  Fire-Side,  becaufe  the  Fire  draws 
cut  its  Moifture,  and  fours  it :  Nor  ought  they  to  be  kept 
in  damp  Places,  for  here  they  will  be  apt  to  matt  and  cake^ 
and  fpoil.  The  beft  Way  therefore,  as  I  faid,  is  to  keep 
both  Wheat  and  Flower  in  a  Chamber,  at  all  Times  of  the 
Year  :  If  in  Sacks,  a  thick  Stick  fhoulcl  remain  thruft  down 
in  the  Middle  of  it, with  the  Mouth  of  the  Sack  left  open. 
And  in  cafe  you  miftruft  the  Wheat  or  Flower  to  fuffer,  tie 
up  the  Sack’s  Mouth,  turn  it  topfy-turvy,  and  the  Removal 
will  much  contribute  to  the  keeping  of  it  fweet ;  for  by 
fuch  turning  theWheator  Flower  lies  in  a  loofer  Body  than 
it  did  before,  as  the  Pofition  of  their  Particles  becomes  thus 
altered  ;  fo  it  prevents  in  a  great  Degree  their  heating,  fer¬ 
menting,  and  fpoiling,  and  the  furer5if  fuch  a  Sack  of  Wheat 
or  Flower  is  thus  turned  once  every  two  or  three  W eeks  ; 
for  it  has  been  proved,  that  when  a  Sack  of  Wheat  or  Flower 
has  received  a  little  Damage,  by  Handing  too  near  a  Fire,  or 
in  a  Chamber  too  long  undifturbed,  that  by  now  and  then 
turning  the  Sack  topfy-turvy,  it  has  recovered  it.  One  fet 
a  Sack  of  Flow^er  too  near  a  Fire,  and  was  forced  to  give  it 
to  the  Hogs.- — ™Or  take  this  ferviceable  Account  in  the 
following  Manner,  viz.  This  Subjeef  alFe61:s  moftly  three 
Sorts  of  Couiitry  Houfewives  ;  the  Yeomens,  the  Farmers, 
and  the  Labouring-Mens  Wives :  The  two  firH,  becaufe  it 
fometimes  happens, that  the  Yeoman  and  Farmer  are  obliged 
to  houfe  their  Wheat  in  a  damp  Condition ;  and  as  Houfe- 
keeping  requires  a  conHant  Supply  of  Bread,  there  is  no  wait¬ 
ing  twelve  Months,  or  half  twelve  Months,  till  fuch  Wheat 
gets  dry  in  a  Stack,  Cock,  or  Mow :  So  the  Labouring- 
Man’s  Family, who  get  Part  of  their  Bread  in  leafedWheat, 
requires  likewife  a  prefent  Supply.— -In  which  Cafe,  it  con¬ 
cerns 


cerns  thefe  three  Sorts  of  Houfewives  to  dry  aSack  ofWheat 
more  or  lefs  with  the  greatefi:  Expedition  ;  and  that  it  may 
be  fo  done,  fuch  Wheat  (hould  be  placed  by  the  Fire-fide, 
by  fetting  a  Sack  of  it  at  a  convenient  Diftance  from  it. 
If  it  is  a  Brick  or  other  damp  Floor,  the  Sack  fhould  {land 
four,  fix,  or  more  Inches  above  Ground,  on  a  Stool  or  other- 
wife,  if  the  Place  will  admit  of  it,  that  it  may  get  the  fooner 
dry.  This  done,  thruft  a  Stick  down  the  Middle  of  the 
Sack,  of  the  Length  and  Thicknefs  of  a  common  Broom- 
Hick,  which  let  remain,  turning  it  about  twice  or  more 
in  a  Week,  for  giving  Air  to  the  Wheat,  and  preventing 
its  heating  and  mufting,  always  keeping  the  Mouth  of  the 
Sack  open.  And  that  this  Piece  of  good  Houfewifery  may 
be  performed  the  more  elFedfual,  my  Advice  is,  that  every 
Time  our  Houfewife  bakes,  and  as  foon  as  the  Bread  is 
drawn,  ftie  take  the  Stick  out  of  the  Sack,  and  heat  it  in 
the  Oven,  and  when  it  is  hot,  that  fhe  thruft  it  down 
again  into  the  Middle  of  the  Sack,  as  before.  This  is  done 
to  draw  the  Moifture  of  the  Wheat  to  the  Stick,  for  con¬ 
tributing  to  its  quicker  drying.  And  I  add,  that  fo  much 
Strefs  is  laid  on  this  Way  of  drying  a  Sack  of  Wheat, 
that  in  damp  Seafons,  it  Is,  by  fome  Farmers,  pradtifed  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greater  Price  for  it  at  Market.  But 
then  they  take  care  to  (hoot  all  the  Wheat  out  of  the  Sack 
on  the  Floor  before-hand,  to  mix  it  all  alike,  leH  that 
Part,  which  Hood  next  the  Fire,  be  dryer  than  the  reft. 

How  to preferve  Wheat'- Meal  fweet  in  Sacks. — This  1 
fhall  (hew  by  the  Cafe  of  a  Widow,  who  conftantly  bought 
her  Wheat-Meal  of  a  Miller,  and  being  few  in  Family, 
afked  him,  How  fhe  fhould  keep  it  dry  and  fweet,  in  the 
S_ack  he  brought  it  in,  till  fhe  ufed  it  ?  To  this  the  Miller 

anfwered - Let  it  ftand  in  a  dry  Place,  and  turn  the  Sack 

Bottom  upwards  now  and  then,  and  he  would  engage  it 

would  keep  found  many  Months. - Accordingly,  I  know 

that  this  Widow  and  other  Hertfordjhire  Houfewives  ob- 
ferve  to  do  the  fame  ;  for  that  it  keeps  the  Meal  from  lying 
fo  clofe  as  to  cake,  heat,  or  breed  Mites,  becaufe  by  fuch 
Tranfpofition  it  has  a  little  Removal,  and  lies  higher  and 
hollower  than  it  did  before.  And  for  a  further  Security  of 
this  Advantage,  make  ufe  of  the  Broomftick,  as  I  have 
before  diredled,  for  by  fuch  Alteration  both  whole  Wheat 
and  Wheat-Meal  may  be  much  longer  preferved  fweet  and, 
found,  than  if  it  flood  in  Sacks  without  being  managed  in 
this  Manner, 
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Mow  TVheat- Meal  hy  various  Means  heco77ies  damaged  hy 
Jnfei^s. — There  are  great  Quantities  of  bad  Meals  fold  at 
Shops  oc^ahoned  by  feveral  Means.  Firji^  By  the  nafty' 
ffinking  Vv'evil. which  is  a  dark  brown  coloured  Infeft,  about 
the  Bignefs  of  a  large  Flea,  and  is  moftly  bred  in  damp. 
Wheats,  cr  gets  into  Heaps  of  dry  found  Wheat  from 
contiguous  infedfed  Lofts  or  Grainaries  ;  for  thefe  fort  of 
Ve.mir*  are  Travellers,  and  as  they  ftale  or  dung,  or  both, 
amrngft  the  Kernels  of  VVh'  at,  they  heat  it,  and  thereby 
inci'eafe  their  Breed  in  infinite  Numbers,  efpecially  in 
Summer  Time  ;  fo  that  fuch  Wevilly  Wheat  is  really  of  a 
very  unwholfome  Nature,  and  gives  the  Bread,  made  of  its. 
Meal,  an  ill  T'afte,  where  they  have  been  in  vaft  Num¬ 
bers,  notwithftanding  what  the  Miller  do^s  in  fifting  the 
Wheat  before  it  is  grinded,  to  get  theih  out.:  And  what  is 
more,  fuch  damp  Wheat,  or  inferred;  W  is  very  apt 
to  breed  the  Mite  in  the  yitA.',.  Secondly ^  In  fome  old 
Lofts  and  Grain^^ries,  that  are  boarded  on  all  their  Sides, 
fmall  Worms  are  bred  in  Wheat,  hoarded  at  a  cheap  Time 
in  the  fame,  and  kept  two,  three,  or  more  Years  againft 

a  rifing  Market.* - 1  know  a  Yeoman,  whofe  Wheat  was 

fo  infe&ed  with  thefe  Infects  in  1744,  that  he  pulled  down 
all  his  Beechen  Side-boards,  and  put  up  new  Oaken  ones 
in  their  room,  as  believing  the  fir^  occafioned  the  Breed 
of  thefe  Vermin,  which  greatly  Increafed,  and  would  in 
Time  have  eaten  up  all  the  Kernels.  But  by  doing  this, 
and  fcreening  the  W  heat,  he  got  moft  of  them  out.  And 
what  was  fomewhat  flrange,  the  Wheat  when  firft  laid  in 
here  was  thoroughly  dry  \  fo  that  this  Increafe  mull:  be 
owing  either  to  fome  Worms,  lodged  in  the  Crevices,  bred 
perhaps  from  fome  former  damp  Wheat,  or  elfe  from  the 
corrupt  Rottennefs  of  the  Boards.  Thirdly^  Meal  is  fre¬ 
quently  damaged  by  long  keeping,  for  by  this  the  Mite  is 
very  apt  to  breed,  and  when  once  they  have  bred  in  it, 
they  mightily  increafe  in  a  little  Time  3  infomuch  that 
they  have  been  often  feen  to  fwarm  in  the  Meal,  and 
even  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Sacks.  Fourthly is  damaged 
when  it  comes  from  Wheat  that  grew  amongft  the  Weeds 
of  Crow-Garlick,  Mellilot,  and  much  Mayweed, 
for  thefe  are  of  a  moft  ftinking  Nature,  and  grow’  in  many 
inclofed  Chiltern-Fields,  in  fuch  Abundance,  as  makes 
fome  Farmers  defpair  of  ever  clearing  their  Ground  of 
them.  All  which  is  wrote,  to  give  our  Country  Houfewife 
Warning  to  examine  well  the  Meal  or  Flower  before  ftie 
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buys  it ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  is  neceffary  for  her  to  employ  her 
feeing,  feeling,  and  tafting,  the  better  to  prevent  thofe 
Impofitions,  which  the  unwary  and  ignorant  Buyer  is 
frequently  brought  under. 

Howto  hnow  good  from  had  Meals, — As  there  are  great 
Quantities  of  Wheat- Meals  infe£l:ed  by  Mites,  and 
yet  are  fold  out  of  Mills,  Storehoufes,  and  Shops,  both  by 
W^holefale  and  Retail  ;  it  concerns  our  Country  Houfewife 
to  make  a  nice  Infpeclion  before  (he  buys  her  Meal. There¬ 
fore  in  the  hrft  Place,  by  her  Sight,  fhe  may,  perhaps,  dif- 
cover  two  Sorts  of  Damage  in  it;  the  Mites,  and  a  Mixtureof 
Pollard.  If  by  Mites,  they  are  to  be  perceived  by  their 
ftirring  the  Meal ;  for  thefe  Creatures,  although  fo  fmall, 
as  hardly  to  be  feen  by  the  naked  Eye,  yet  when  they 
are  in  great  Numbers,  they  will  move  the  top  Part  of 
the  Meal,  and  when  they  fwarm,  if  the  Flower  is  dented 
by  the  Fingers,  they  will  prefently  level  it. — Secondly,^  For 
a  Confirmation  of  this,  file  may,  by  feeling  the  more 
fenfible  of  the  Coarfenefs  or  Finenefs  of  the  Flower  or  Meal, 
and  thereby  be  able  to  make  the  truer  Eftimation  of  its  Va¬ 
lue;  for  if  it  is  very  mity,  it  will  feel  coarfe,  becaufe  the 
Bodies  of  thefe  Infe61s  are  larger  than  the  Particles  of  fine 
Meal.  The  fame  if  Pollard  or  the  fmalleft  of  Bran  is 
amongfl  it. — A  Miller  that  brought  a  Sack  of  Sale- Meal 
to  a  Country  Shop,  as  foon  as  the  W^oman  opened  it,  and 
had  feen  and  felt  it,  faid,What  have  you  brought  me  Pollard 
inftead  of  Flower  ?  No,  fays  the  Miller,  but  if  it  is  too 
coarfe  now,  I  will  bring  you  finer  next  time  to  make 
amends. — Which  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  as  the  whiter 
Wheat  is  now  generally  fown,  the  fmalleft  Pollard  is  not 
fo  foon  perceived  in  its  Meal,  as  that  of  the  red  or  yellow 
Lamas,  or  brown  pirky  Wheat,  becaufe,  the  whiter  the 
Skin,  the  lefs  its  Bran  is  difcovered  in  its  Flower.  Thirdly,^ 
The  Damage  of  WTeat-Meal  may  be  fometirnes  beft  found 
out  by  fmelling  it.  Whools,  or  Wevils,  or  Maggots,  may 
be  fcreened  and  fifted  from  the  Flower,  and  good  may  be 
mixt  with  bad  to  lefTen  the  Tafte  and  Smell  of  them  ;  but 
when  fuch  Meal  is  tried  by  a  nice  obferving  Nofe,  it  may 
be  difcovered  before  it  is  bought.  The  fame  when  Mites 
are  got  into  Meal,  and  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  Eye,  nor 
felt  by  the  Finger,  yet  the  Nofe  may  decide  the  Matter  ; 
for  if  Mites  have  done  the  Flower  fome  Damage,  it  Vi^ill 
fmell  difagreeably  froufy,  and  be  worth  the  lefs.  So  when 
Flower  is  tainted  by  nafty  ftinking  Weeds  that  grew 
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amongft  its  Wheat,  it  is  better  known  by  {mclling  than 
by  either  feeing  or  feeling. 

How  a  common  Baker ^  living  within  four  Miles  i'/'Lcn- 
don,  improved  his  heji  Wheat- Meal, — As  I  faid,  red  Lamaa 
is  accounted  the  moft  ancient  heft  fort  of  Wheat  in  Eng^ 
land^  by  producing  a  Meal  and  Price  exceeding  all  others, 
for  its  Whitenefs,  Finenefs,  and  Palatablenefs  ;  but  it  is  apt 
to  grind  tougher  than  either  white,  or  pirky,  or  Dugdale, 
or  other  Wheats.  Now  as  Dugdale  Wheat  grinds  fhorteft, 
and  produces  a  fweet  but  coarfe  Flpwer,  and  as  it  alway^; 
fells  for  Sixpence  more  or  lefs  in  a  Bulhel  than  La¬ 
mas  Wheat,  a  great  common  Baker,  living  about  four 
Miles  out  of  London,,  generally  took  this  Method  to  in- 
^  creafe  his  Profit,  and  yet  made  his  Lamas  Wheat-Flower 
rather  better  than  worfe.  He  ufually  bought  five  Sacks, 
of  Meal  at  a  time,  four  of  Lamas  and  one  of  Dugdale, 
which  he  mixed,  and  they  agreed  fo  well  together,  that  the 
Cuftomer  could  not  perceive  any  Difference  between  a  Loaf 
of  Bread  made  with  all  Lamas  Wheat  Flower,  and  that 
made  with  a  Mixture  of  Dugdale  Wheat  Flower.  J^ut; 
the  chief  Benefit  of  fuch  a  Mixture  lies  in  this  5  that  a, 
Loaf  of  Bread  made  with  thefe  Meals  will  keep  moift 
two  Days  or  more,  longer  than  if  it  was  made  with  intire 
Lamas  Wheat  Meal.  And  therefore  not  only  this  Baker, 
but  many  others  in  London  and  elfewhere  follow  this 
PracSlice  j  not  altogether  becaufe  they  get  fomething  by 
the  lower  Price  of  the  Dugdale  Meal,  but  becaufe  it  adds, 
a  fweet  pleafant  Moifiure  to  the  Loaf  of  Bread,  and  there¬ 
by  much  leffens  the  ftale  Harfhnefs  that  in  hot  Weather 
efpecially  is  apt  to  bring  the  finer  Lamas  Flower  Loaf  un¬ 
der.  And  now  I  am  writing  on  Dugdale  or  bold  Rivet- 
Wh^at,  I  have  farther  to  add,  that  it  is  thought  by  fome 
Farmers  true  Hufbandry  to  fow  an  Acre  or  more  of  this 
Sort  of  Wheat  wholly  for  their  Family  Ufes,  that  they 
may  be  the  better  enabled  to  fell  the  more  Lamas  or  other 
dearer  Wheats,  as  thinking  this  coarfe  Sort  good  enough 
for  themfelves ;  and  alfo  becaufe  this  is  a  greater  Yielder 
than  any  other  Wheat,  will  withftand  Blights  when  others 
fuffer  by  them,  and  be  fit  to  grind  with  Lamas  Wheat, 
in  cafe  a  wet  Harveft  happens,  and  it  is  houfed  damp. 

LheNature  of  grown  Wheat  and  how  it  comes  to  be  fuch, — • 
What  we  call  grown  Wheat,  in  Hertford/hirCy  is  tha^ 
which  is  damaged  in  tlie  Field  by  extraordinary  wet  Wea¬ 
ther  :  That  is  to  fay,  when  Wheat  is  almoft  ripe  and 
ready  to  reap,  the  Straw  and  Ears  being  then  in  their 

greatcft 
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greateft  Magnitude,  are  by  long  Rains  apt  to  bend, 
and  fometimes  fall  flat  to  the  Ground  ;  then  it  commonly 

is,  that  for  Want  of  a  free  Air  and  Sun  the  Kernels  grow 
and  fprout  before  the  Wheat  Is  fit  to  be  reaped.  Secondly^ 
Jt  alfo  fometimes  happens,  after  the  Wheat  is  reaped, 
and  lies  to  dry  on  the  Ground,  for  being  bound  up  in 
Sheaves,  that  Rains  fall  for  feveral  Days  together,  and 
caufe  the  Kernels  to  grow  in  the  Ear.  Lajtly^  It  has 
likewife  been  many  times  the  Cafe,  almoft  throughout 
England^  to  liave  fuch  a  wet  Harvefl:,  that  though  the 
Wheat  was  bound  up  full  dry  in  Sheaves,  and  Rood 
eredf  in  Shocks,  yet  Rains  have  fell  fo  heavy,  and 
continued  fo  long,  that  the  Kernels  have  grown  in  the 
Ear.  Now  If  Wheat  is  grown  by  any  of  thefe  three  ways, 
the  Flower  is  damaged,  and  will  never  be  fo  good  as 
that  produced  from  Wheat  which  was  never  fprouted  in 
the  Ear,  becaufe  all  Bread,  Cake,  and  Pye-Cruft,  made  of 

it,  will  be  of  a  Pudding  Confiftence,  If  a  peculiar  Art  is 
not  employed  in  the  Curing  of  it.  This  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  experienced,  in  fuch  a  Degree,  that  the  Bread  has 
fpread  about  in  the  Oven  Pancake  like,  and  the  Knife 
that  cut  the  Loaf,  has  brought  away  with  it  a  fort  of  Bat^ 
ter- Crumb,  that  ftuck  to  it,  and  was  of  a  fweetifh  but 
fulfomeTafte.  Hence  it  is  thatMealmen  refufe  to  buy  fuch 
grown  Wheat  if  they  can  get  better,  or  if  they  do  buy  it, 
it  muft  be  at  Sixpence  or  a  Shilling  a  Bufhel  lefs  than  dryer 
founder  Wheat  fells  for.  In  ftiort.  If  Wheat  is  once 
grown  and  fprouted  in  the  Ear,  whether  it  be  got  into 
the  Barn  or  Mow  dry  or  not  dry,  the  Flower  of  it  will 
never  make  a  right  palatable  ftifF  Loaf,  if  it  is  kneaded  in 
the  common  way  with  only  Yeaft,  warm  Water,  and  Salt, 
And  what  feems  very  furprifing  to  me  is,  that  no  Author 
that  I  ever  yet  read  or  heard  of,  has  fo  much  as  touched 
on  this  important  Article,  although  in  fome  wet  Harvefi:s 
it  afFedfs  almoft  all  the  People  of  the  Nation  ;  for  that  the 
Bread,  the  Cake,  the  Pudding,  thePye,  and  feveral  other 
things,  made  of  fuch  grown  Wheat-Meal,  gives  them  lit¬ 
tle  or  more  a  difagreeable  Tafte.  But  this  I  do  not  fo  much 
wonder  at,  if  Books  of  this  Nature  are  wrote  in  a  London 
Chamber ;  for  then,  in  Courfe,  their  Authors  muft  be  de¬ 
prived  of  that  neceffary  Country  Knowledge,  as  is  requi- 
lite  for  enabling  them  to  write  thofe  full  and  genuine  In- 
ftrudfions,  which  are  perfe6tly  wanted  to  aflift  a  Country 
Houfewife,  in  carrying  on  a  true  CEconomy  in  managing 

her 
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her  domeftic  Affairs  in  the  cheapeff  and  moft  houfewifely 
Manner,  for  her  Family’s  greateft  Advantage.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  my  Subjedf  of  grown  Wheat,  I  (hall,  for  preventing 
the  ill  Effects  of  it,  propofe  the  following  Remedies,  vi%. 

How  to  cure  damaged  gro-ivn  Wheat- Meal. — This  may 
be  done  in  a  great  Degree,  if  any  of  thefe  three  Ways  are 
rlglitly  put  in  Praiffice.  The  firif  is,  That  inftead  of 
making  ufe  of  warm  Water  to  knead  this  grown  Meal 
with,  as  the  commonWay  is,  it  fhould  be  mixed  with  it 
Raiding  hot  j  for  by  ufing  it  in  fach  a  Degree  of  Pleat,  the 
Liquor  aftringes  the  Flower, binds  the  Dough, and  tends  ve¬ 
ry  much  towards  making  it  into  a  ftiff  Loaf, Cake, Pudding, 
Pye,  Hence  it  is  that  the  true  Ploufewife,  to  make  her 
raifed  Paibe  at  any  time,  always  mixes  a  Raiding  or  very  hot 
Water  with  her  Flower,  to  make  it  Riff  enough  to  become 
a  handing  Cruft.  But  if  fkim  or  new  Milk  was  Raided, 
or  rather  boiled,  and  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  Water,  it 
would  bind  the  grown  Wheat-Meal,  and  make  its  Loaf 
of  Bread  lighter  and  whiter.  You  Ihould  alfo  obferve, 
that  in  this  cafe  of  making  ufe  of  Raiding  Water  or  Milk 
to  knead  the  Dough,  you  do  not  mix  your  Yeaft  with  it ; 
if  you  do,  it  will  Raid  the  Yeaft,  and  prevent  its  ferment¬ 
ing  and  raifmg  the  Dough.  Therefore  after  you  have 
fprinkled  over  your  Salt  on  the  Flower,  then  mix  your 
Raiding  Water  or  Milk  with  it,  and  your  Yeaft  with 
Water  only  warm.  This  done,  knead  all  together  into  a 
pretty  ftift  Dough,  and  after  it  has  lain  fome  Time  to  fer¬ 
ment  and  rife,  mould  it  into  Loaves,  and  bake  them 
three  Hours.  Secondly.,  Such  grown  Wheat-Meal  is  helped 
by  mixing  a  Peck  of  Barley -Meal  with  three  of  that,  and 
made  into  a  Dough  with  Raiding  or  warm  Water,  or  with 
Milk,  Yeaft,  and  Salt,  as  aforefaid  ;  for  that  fuch  Barley- 
Meal,  being  of  a  dry  ihort  Nature,  will  be  ferviceable  in 
binding  the  grownWheat-Meal,  and  preventing  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  its  baking  into  a  clammy  fpreading  Condition.  Lajily^ 
Such  grown  Wheat-Meal  is  cured  in  the  fureft  Manner  of 
all  other  Ways,  bydiflblving  fome  Allum  in  very  hot  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  mixing  the  Liquor  with  it  by  itfelf,  without  the 
Yeaft,  and  when  they  are  a  little  mixed,  then  ftir  your 
Yeaft  into  fome  warm  Water,  and  incorporate  this  alfo 
with  the  Pdower  ;  then  knead  all  well  together,  and 
mould  it  into  Loaves,  &c,  for  baking  ;  but  obferve  that 
in  this  laft  Cafe,  no  Salt  muft  be  made  ufe  of,  becaufe 
the  Allum  will  fully  fupply  it.  One  or  more  of  thefe 
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pire£l:Ions  may  be  of  great  Service  to  thofe  who  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  them,  and  who  confume  much  Bread  in  their 
large  Families ;  when  Wheat  has  fprouted  in  the  E*ar  by 
great  and  long  Rains,  as  it  did  in  1716.  A  wet  Seafon  (as  I 
am  informed)  that  caufed  laid  Wheat,  in  many  Places,  to 
throw  out  Sprouts  as  long  as  a  Child’s  Finger  ;  nor  was 
Handing  Wheat  then  free  of  this  Calamity,  for  moft  of  it 
fprouted  little  or  much,  and  fo  it  has  done  in  feveral  Years 
fince,  though  in  a  lelfer  Degree.  Alfo  obferve,  that  al¬ 
though  I  mention  Raiding  Water  to  be  made  ufe  of  in 
ftifFening  the  Meal  of  grown  Wheat ;  the  Water,  or  Milk, 
orWhey,  fhould  be  firft  boiled,and  then  put  over  and  mixed 
with. the  Meal  while  it  is  Raiding  hot,  becaufe  boiling  im¬ 
proves  it,  always  remembering  to  work  and  knead  this  Sort 
of  Dough  ftiff ;  for  by  fo  doing,  the  Loaves  will  Hand  the 
firmer  and  tighter  in  the  Oven. 

‘The  Pracfice  of  a  Hertfordlhire  Houfewlfe  for  improving 
the  Meal  of  grown  Wheat.” — This  is  pradtifed  both  by 
Rich  and  Poor,  as  a  good  Piece  of  Houfcwifery,  when 
Wheat  Kernels  have  much  fprouted  in  the  Field  by  too 
much  Moillure ;  for  then,  if  the  Meal  is  ufed  alone,  it 
makes  a  clammy,  lumpy,  pudding  Sort  of  Bread,  that  is 
very  apt  to  fpread  in  the  Oven,  infomuch  that  when  a 
Loaf  of  fuch  Bread  has  been  made  and  baked  by  an  igno¬ 
rant  lazy  Houfewife,  it  has  been  fo  foft  as  to  become 
almoftfit  to  be  eaten  with  a  Spoon.  Now  to  preVent  this, 
our  Hertfordjhire  good  Houfewife,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
commonly  endeavours  to  mix  fome  Meal  of  the  laft  Year’s 
dry  found  Wheat,  with  fuch  Meal  of  grown  Wheat ;  and 
they  always  find  that  fuch  Management  very  much  helps  to 
cure  the  grown  Wheat-Meal. 

Meals  made  ufe  of  in  fome  of  the  Northern  Counties. — - 
H  ERE  they  make  vafi:  Confumptions  of  Oatmeal,  having 
but  little  Wheat  growing  in  thefe  Parts,  and  with  this 
they  make  Cakes  that  fupply  Bread,  by  mixing  Oatmeal 
with  Water  and  a  little  Salt,  which  they  let  Hand  together 
twenty  or  more  Hours,  and  then  knead  it  into  a  Dough 
or  Batter,  and  bake  it  like  Pancakes  on  a  Stone  that  has 
a  Fire  under  it ;  and  when  they  have  prepared  a  good  Par¬ 
cel,  they  lay  them  on  Racks  to  dry,  for  in  this  Manner 
they  become  hard,  and  will  keep  hard,  fweet,  and  found 
a  long  Time.  At  the  great  and  popular  Town  of  Manchejfer^ 
their  Sacks  of  Oatmeal  Hand  for  Sale  in  their  Market,  as 
Qut  Sacks  of  Wheat  do  at  Hmpftead^  and  fome  other  of 
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the  Southern  Markets,  And  fo  attached  are  many  of 
their  People  to  the  eating  of  Oatcake  or  brown  Bread, 
that  when  they  come  up  with  their  Waggons  of  Wheat  and 
Cheefe  to  Hempjiead  Market,  they  bring  their  own  coarfe 
heavy  Bread,  to  prevent  their  being  forced  to  eat  our 
Hertfordjhire  wheaten  Bread,  faying — They  do  not  like 

fuch  a  corky,  bitter  Sort ; - for  you  muft  know  that  in 

thefe  Northern  Counties,  their  Yeaft  is  moftly  faved  from 
flrong  mild  Ale,  and  not  from  ftrong  hopped  Beer.  The 
fame  Guft  have  the  more  Northern  People  for  their  Oat- 
meal-Cake-Bread,  which  moft  of  them  like  to  that  De¬ 
gree,  as  to  flight  wheaten  Bread. - - In  fome  Parts  of 

Yorkjhire  they  eat  a  blackifh  Rye  Bread,  and  when  the  Rye 
is  got  in  wettifh,  to  improve  its  Flower,  they  heat  a  Brick 
and  put  it  amongft  the  Dough  before  it  is  made  into  Loaves, 
in  order  to  draw  out  the  ill  Quality  of  it,  and  fo  prevent 
the  rowing  of  it ;  here  they  employ  Leaven  in  common  to 
make  their  Bread,  and  as  their  Kneading-tub  has  always 
Part  of  this  leavened  Dough  flicking  to  it,  it  contributes  to¬ 
wards  leavening  and  fermenting  the  next  Dough. — Others 
in  the  County  of  Tork  make  an  Oatmeal  Dough  with  fine 
Oatmeal-water,  Y eafl  and  Salt,  as  we  do  wheaten  Bread, 

and  broil  or  bake  it. - Others  mix  Wheat  Flower  with 

a  little  Salt  and  Butter-milk,  and  thus  make  a  good  Cake 
broiled  on  a  Gridiron ;  and  tho’  perhaps  a  little  fourifh,  yet  it 
eats  well. 

Of  the  Nature  andUfes  of  good  and  Yeast  or 
Barm,  as  it  relates  to  baking  of  Bread, 

“^^EAST  or  Barm  is  an  Ingredient  fo  neceflary,  that 
without  it  neither  Brewing  nor  Baking  can  be 
rightly  performed.  In  the  firfl:,  ’tis  true,  Yeaft  may  be 
made  ufe  of  to  poifon  human  Bodies,  when  too  much  of 
it  (as  is  too  commonly  pradlifed)  is  beat,  ding’d  or  whip’d 
into  Ale  or  Beer,  for  a  Week  together,  in  cold  Weather, 
to  work  it,  and  to  make  it  fo  ftrong  as  to  fave  one  or  two 
Bufhels  of  Malt  in  eight ;  as  I  have  amply  made  appear 
in  my  Treatife  on  Brewing,  intitled,  T^he  London  and 
Country  Brewer^  fold  by  Mr.  Ajiley^  Bookfeller,  at  the 
Rofe  in  Pater-noJier-Row^  London,  But  in  baking  there 
is  fo  little  a  Quantity  of  Yeaft  employed  (being  mixed' 
■with  much  Water  to  make  Bread  with)  that  it  is  cured  by 
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tlie  Meat  of  the  Oven,  which  divefts  it  of  any  ill  Quality  it 
may  naturally  have  in  it.  Yet  there  are  many  curious 
Perfons  fo  nice  in  this  Point,  that  they  endeavour  to  have 
their  Bread  made  with  as  little  Yeaft  in  it  as  podible. 

How  to  make  a  little  Teaji  go  a  great  Way  in  making 
Breads  and  how  to  make  Grounds  of  Barrels  fupply  Teaji, — 
Wheat  Flower,  coarfe  Sugar  and  Salt  are  great  Promoters  of 
Fermentation,  infomuch  that  if  thefe  three  Ingredients,  in 
a  proper  Quantity,  are  mixed  with  alittleYeaft,  it  will  raife 
a  brilk  Fermentation  fit  to  mix  with  Water  and  Flower, 
and  make  a  Dough  for  Bread,  inftead  of  all  good  folid  Yeaft, 
And  fo  will  the  fame  Compofition  do,  if  mixed  with  only 
Grounds  of  Barrels,  provided  the  Grounds  are  thick  and 
fweet.  Thus  if  ftale  Yeaft  is  mixed  with  only  Sugar  and 
hot  Water,  and  fet  near  a  Fire,  in  about  half  an  Hour  it  will 
ferment  and  be  like  new  Yeaft. 

A  fecond  Account  of  making  Grounds  of  Barrels  ferve  for 
baking  Breads  injiead  of  good  Teaji^  in  cold  Weather, — If 
Grounds  of  Barrels,  or  Bottoms  of  ftrong  or  fmall  Beer 
VefTels,  are  upon  Neceffity  to  be  made  ufe  of,  for  want  of 
good  Yeaft,  to  make  Bread;  our  Country  Houfewife  may 
mix  fome  Sugar,  Salt,  and  Flower  with  them,  and  then  fet 
the  Mixture  within  the  Heat  of  the  Fire  (efpecially  if  Ale 
Grounds  are  made  ufe  of)  and  it  will  rife  and  ferment,  and 
the  fooner  if  you  mix  fome  warm  Wort  or  Beer  with 
them,  provided  the  Grounds  are  not  four,  or  otherways  de¬ 
cayed.  And  thus  poor  thin  Yeaft  may  be  alfo  made  to 
ferment  and  bake  with,  inftead  of  good  Yeaft.  Others 
put  Brandy  and  Sugar  to  Grounds  of  Barrels  or  decayed 
Yeaft,  and  it  will  caufe  it  to  ferment  quickly. 

A  Method  praciifed  by  a  frugal  Houfewife  to  keep  her 
Teajl  fweet  and  found  againji  baking  time^  in  hot  Weather,-— 
This  forefighted  frugal  Houfewife,  if  fhe  brewed  in  hot 
Weather,  would,  when  her  Drink  had  done  working,  and 
the  Yeaft  fettled,  pour  off  the  thin  or  liquid  Part,  and  re- 
ferve  only  the  thick  Part,  which  fhe  would  dry  in  the  Sun 
and  Air,  and  then,  after  mixing  fome  Salt  with  it,  would 
make  it  into  Rolers  a  foot  long,  and  thus  keep  it  fweet  and 
found  a  Month  or  more  together. 

A  fecond  Way  to  preferve  Teaji  fweet  and  found  in  hot 
Weather. — In  Summer  time  I  knew  a  frugal  Houfewife 
plaifter  a  Board  over  with  thick  Yeaft,  and  let  it  dry  on, 
which  being  kept  in  a  dry  place,  was  preferved  a  long 
while  fweet ;  and  when  wanted,  fhe  feraped  fome  off. 

This 
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This,  mixed  with  warm  Water,  would  ferment  into  a  fer-^' 
viceable  Yeaft;  but  if  it  was  backward  in  fermentingj^ 
file  added  fome  Salt  and  Sugar  to  the  warm  Water. 

How  to  preferve  Teaji  with  cold  Water, — T here  is  a 
Way  to  preferve  Yeaft  fweet  fome  time,  if  you  put  cold 
Water  on  it  ;  but  then  the  Yeaft  ftiould  be  thick  and  folid, 
and  after  the  Water  has  ftood  on  it  three  or  four  Days,  it 
fhould  be  poured  off*,  and  frefti  added.  This  is  oneWay 
to  preferve  Yeaft  fweet ;  but  then  it  is  apt  to  wafte  the 
Spirit  of  it,  and  make  it  the  lefs  lively.  Others  put  Sugar, 
Salt,  Flower  and  Brandy  to  it,  for  caufing  a  Fermentation. 

Howto  preferve  Teafi  fiveet  in  a  Pitcher. — This  is 
pradfifed  by  many  of  our  Country  Houfcwives,  who  after 
their  ftrong  or  fmall  Drink  has  fully  done  working, and  the 
Yeaft  fettled  in  the  Tub  or  Pan  that  receives  it  from  the 
Veftel,  will  pour  off  the  thin  Beer  Part,  and  put  the  folid 
Part  into  a  Pitcher,  which  if  tied  over  with  the  Skin  of 
a  Hog’s  Flair  or  Bladder,  and  kept  in  a  cool  Place,  may 
be  preferved  fweet,  for  making  Bread  with  the  fame,  a 
Month  or  more. 

How  to  preferve  Teafi  in  Bottles. — This  is  done  by  put- 
ing  folid Y eaft  into  a  Stone  or  Glafs  Bottle,  that  has  a  wider 
Mouth  than  commonBottles  have ;  then  cork  theBottle,  and 
put  it  into  a  cool  Cellar,  or  more  fecurely,  into  a  Ditch, Pond, 
or  River  ;  and  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Cellar  or  Water  will  pre¬ 
vent  its  fermenting,  and  preferve  it  Pweet  a  long  Time, 
So  that  a  Floufewife  need  not  be  at  a  Lofs  for  Yeaft  to 
bake  with,  if  fhe  will  but  get  one  or  more  of  thefe  Bot¬ 
tles,  and  thus  fave  her  Yeaft  from  one  Baking  to  another. 
And  obferve,  that  whenever  fhe  puts  fuch  a  Bottle  of  Yeaft 
into  a  Ditch,  Pond,  River,  or  Well,  fhe  fhould  be  fure 
to  place  it  as  near  as  fhe  can  to  thefhady  Side  of  it.  For 
this  Reafon  a  Well  is  a  better  Confervatory  than  a  Cellar, 
Ditch,  Pond,  or  River,  becaufe  the  Bottle  of  Yeaft  is 
here  entirely  kept  in  the  Shade,  and  in  the  greateft  Cool- 
nefs.  Others  will  put  Yeaft  into  a  Stone  Bottle,  and 
'  keep  it  in  a  Hole  in  the  Ground,  as  the  beft  Way  of  all 
others. 

Plow  an  old  Woman,^  that  kept  a  public  Houfe  in  Hert- 
fordfhire,  made  it  her  common  Practice  to  increafe  the  ^uan~ 
tity  of  her  Teaji.- — This  Woman  generally  brewed  once 
a  Week  throughout  the  Year,  and  not  only  fold  her  own 
Yeaft,  but  would  buy  that  made  by  her  private  Neigh¬ 
bours,  in  order  to  adulterate  both  for  Front  fake.  And 

to 
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to  do  it  in  a  Manner  that  could  not  be  eafily  perceived  nor 
difcovered,  fhe  mixed  Flower  and  the  Grounds  of  Barrels 
with  her  good  Yeafl:,  and  fold  it  for  Four-pence  a  Quart, 
to  bake  and  brew  with. 

Of  the  Cheapnefs  and  Dearnefs  ofTeaJloy'  Barm  . — *The 
Want  of  Yeaft,  in  many  Parts  of  England.^  obliges  many 
Perfons  to  defift  from  baking  their  own  Bread,  to  their 
Lofs  ;  and  this  even  in  fomeTowns,  w'here  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther  it  is  cheaply  and  eafily  had  for  Three-pence  or  Four- 
pence  a  Quart,  and  yet  in  hard  and  long  Frofts  it  is 
fometimes  fold  for  Six-pence,  a  Shilling,  two  Shillings,  and 
I  have  known  it  fold  for  twoShillings  and  Six-pence  aQuart, 
in  the  great  Froft  of  1740.  Which  is  enough,  I  fhould 
think,  to  put  our  Houfe wives  upQn  a  Prevention  of 
fuch  an  extravagant  Expence,  which  they  may  do,  if  they 
will  but  obferve  what  I  have  written  of  faving  Yeaft  be¬ 
fore-hand. 

Hqiv  a  Trade fman  in  HertfordOiire  hreivedten  Bujheh  of 
Pale  Malt  in  the  Hard  Froji  of  1740,  chief y  for  making  an 
extraordinary  Profit  of  the  Teafi  produced  from  the  fame,- — ■ 
This  Fadtwas  performed  in  the  hard  Froft,  1740;  which 
occafioned  Yeaft  to  fell  at  the  before- mentioned  Prices  in 
many  Country  Towns  within  forty  Miles  of  London.  And 
it  was  the  extraordinary  Price  of  two  Shillings  per  Quart, 
thatYeaft  fold  for  in  the  Months  oif  anuary  and  February 
that  tempted  an  Acquaintance  of  mine,  then  living  at 
Barkhamjiead  St.  Peter.^  in  Flertfordjhire.,  to  brew  ten 
Bulhels  of  pale  leifure-dried  Malt,  which  by  his  Care  and 
Skill  produced  him  ten  Gallons  of  Yeaft,  which  he  fold 
at  two  Shillings  per  Quart,  and  thus  made  four  Pounds  of 
the  bare  Yeaft ;  for  he  was  an  excellent  private  Brewer  (not 
one  of  them  that  regard  a  ferviceable  Secret  like  a,  Tale 
of  Tom  Thumb)  who  made  a  Trial,  fir  ft  to  prove  its  Eftedf, 
and  as  he  found  it,  judged  it.  This  Perfon  was  noted 
for  having  a  moft  filky,  fine,  palatable  Ale  generally  by 
him,  of  which,  though  a  Tradefman,  he  was  no  Niggard  ; 
and  that  his  Malt- Drink  might  excel!  the  common 
Sort  in  Goodnefs,  he  did  not  grudge  the  Charge  of  buying 
three  Pounds  of  Flops,  when  others  bought  but  two,  be- 
caufe  he  boiled  them  only  thirty  Minutes  or  lefs;  but  his 
Wort  he  ufually  boiled  longer,  till  it  broke  into  P^itticles 
as  big  as  large  Lice :  Or,  to  fpeak  plainer,  till  the  Hops 
funk,  and  the  Wort  boiled  curdled  clear.  Then  it  is, 
that  fuch  ftrong  Beer  or  Ale  (if  the  Fermentation  is  rightly 
carried  on)  will  yield  a  very  large  Quantity  of  Yeaft.  Ta 
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male  litter  Yeajl  frejh, — There  are  two  or  mord 
Ways  of  doing  this ;  one  is,  as  I  faid,  by  pouring  cold  Water 
on  it,  and  after  its  lying  twenty- four,  or  more  Hours^ 
it  muft  be  pour’d  ofF, which  may  be  eafily  done  if  theY eaft  is 
iblid,  for  cold  Water  will  not  mix  with  Y eaft  like  Beer. — 
But  the  common  Bakers  Way  is,  to  put  long  Bran  on  a 
Linen  Cloth,  and  your  bitter  Y eaft  on  that,  which  you 
are  to  wafli  out  from  the  Bran  with  hot  Water.— -Or  you 
may  foak  a  Birch  Broom  in  Yeaft,  and  though  the  Yeaft 
be  bitter,  the  Air  will  dry  and  frefhen  it  againft  the  next 

Baking,  when  it  may  be  waftied  in  warm  Water. - 

N.B,  By  the  Wafti  of  the  Bran,  the  bitter  Part  of  the 
Yeaft  lodges  in  it,  and  thus  makes  the  Wheat- Meal  go 
the  further  in  making  Bread. 

Good  Neighbours  Yeaft.— -\  call  this  good  Neighbours 
Yeaft,  that  is  to  fay,  where  there  is  a  good  Neighbour¬ 
hood,  when  one  brews,  fhe  lends  her  Yeaft  to  a  Neigh¬ 
bour  for  baking  or  brewing.  And  when  the  other  brews, 
Ihe  does  the  fame.  Thus  a  good  Houfewife  need  not  be 
at  much  Expence  in  buying  Yeaft ;  as  it  is  pra^lifed  at  a 
little  Innftiip  called  Maintmore,  in  Bucks.,  where  there  are 
about  half  a  Score  Houfes,  and  where  their  Neighbour¬ 
hood  fo  well  agrees  together,  that  this  is  their  conftant 
Pradfice  to  lend  one  another  Y eaft  alternately.  And  thus 
they  prevent  their  being  at  any  extraordinary  Expence  and 
Trouble  of  buying  it  at  a  greater  Diftanee. 

Of  Leaven^  and  Leavened'^^iE.k'D, 

A  S  many  are  ignorant  What  Leaven  is,  I  fhall  in  the 
firft  Place  give  an  Account  of  it.  And  that  it  may 
be  the  more  known,  I  lhall  here  obferve  the  Method  a 
Lays- man’s  (as  we  call  them  in  Hertfordjhire)  or  La¬ 
bourer’s  Wife  took  to  make  and  keep  her  Leaven  from 
one  Baking  to  another.  Her  Farnilv  was  a  Hufband  and 
five  Children,  fevenin  all,  which  obliged  her  about  every  ten 
Lays  end  to  bake  one  Bufhel  of  Flower  j  and  as  her  Money 
was  ftiort,  and  Yeaft  fometrmes  fcarce  and  dear,  (he  always 
took  care  to  fave  a  Piece  of  her  leavened  Dough,  at  each 
Baking,  about  the  Bignefs  of  her  Hft,  and  making  a  little 
Hole  in  the  Middle  of  it  with  her  Finger,  ram’d  it  full 
of  Salt,  and  in  a  Ball  Shape  (he  let  it  lie  covered  over 
with  Salt  in  her  Salt-Bo.x  till  the  next  Baking  j  by  which 

Time 
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Time  it  got  dry  and  hard  enough  to  break  into  Crumbles, 
for  mixing  them  with  half  a  pint  of  Yeaft  and  warm  Wa¬ 
ter.  This,  when  put  into  the  Middle  of  the  Flower,  as  it 
lay  in  a  Tub  or  Kneading-trough,  was  ftirred  with  fome 
of  the  Meal,  and  left  to  ferment  and  rife,  which  in  warm 
Weather  it  would  do  in  an  Hour  or  two’s  Time.  Not  that 
Time  is  a  true  Indication  when  it  has  fermented  or  rifen 
enough  ;  for  to  know  this,  fhe  would  look  now  and  then,  and 
when  Ihe  faw  the  Place  cracked  over  where  the  Leaven  lay, 
file  knew  it  was  enough,  and  accordingly  mixed  the  reft 
of  the  Flower,  and  kneaded  all  into  a  moderate  Stiffnefs ;  for  if 
it  was  kneaded  too  foft,  the  Bread  would  be  apt  to  fpread  in 
the  Oven,  be  light,  and  crumble;  and  if  too  ftiff  kneaded, 
it  may  be  baked  till  it  is  too  clofe,  heavy,  and  hard. 

How  to  make  Leaven  and  leavened  Bread  for  a  private 
Family, — Leaven,  as  I  faid,  is  a  Piece  of  Dough  faved 
from  the  laft  leavened  Dough,  and  preferved  with  Salt, 
as  before  mentioned,  and  is  thus  chiefly  prepared  for  fave- 
ing  Yeaft;  for  by  this  means  half  the  ufual  Quantity  of 
Yeaft  fuflices,  and  yet  caufes  the  Bread  to  eat  pleafanter, 
to  be  hollower,  and  is  wbolfomer  than  if  the  Dough  was 
made  with  all  Yeaft.  On  which  Accounts  the  French 
and  other  Foreigners  commonly  make  their  Bread  with 
fome  Leaven  in  it :  For  which  Purpofe,  the  leavened 
Piece  Ihould  be  kept  dry  enough  to  be  broke  fmall  into 
fait  warm  Water,  well  ftirred  about,  till  all  is  difiblved 
and  thoroughly  mixed.  Then  ftrain  it  through  a  Sieve,  to 
keep  back  any  grouty  Part.  This  being  done,  make  a 
large  Hole  in  the  Middle  Part  of  the  Flower,  and  pour  in¬ 
to  it  this  liquid  Leaven,  which  you  are  to  incorporate  fo 
well,  as  to  make  this  Part  of  a  Hafty- pudding  Confiftence  ; 
then  cover  with  dry  Meal,  and  let  all  lie  together  all  Night 
to  feri^ent  and  rife.  Next  Morning  add  fome  Yeaft  with 
fome  more  warm  Water,  and  fprinkle  Salt  over  the  whole 
Parcel  of  Flower  according  to  Difcretion,  which  mix  and 
knead  together  tlll  the  whole  is  made  into  a  ftiflifti  Dough, 
and  moulded  into  Loaves  ;  always  remembering,  with  a 
Pocket  Meat  Fork,  or  fomething  elfe,  to  prick  Holes  in  the 
top  Part  of  each  Loaf,  for  this  lets  out  the  Air  when  the 
Bread  begins  to  be  hot  in  the  Oven,  that  otherwife  would 
caufe  the  upper  Cruft  to  be  puffed  up  and  crack. 

An  Account  given  this  Author  by  a  - - Woman who^ 

when  Jhe  was  fingle,^  lived  with  a  Country  common  Baker 
that  made  ufc  of  the  Spunge^  otherwife  Leave n^  and  em^ 

C  tloyed 
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ployed  Jlluni  inrnaktnghisBread, — This  Woman  fays,  that 
her  Mafter,  who  was  a  common  Baker  juft  fet  up,  ufed 
to  bake  four  Buftiels  of  Flower  at  aTime, twice  every  Week, 
and  always  (both  in  Summer  and  Winter)  faved  a  Piece  of 
his  leavened  Dough  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Man's  two  Fifts, 
in  which  he  put  as  much  Salt  as  would  fill  an  Egg-flielh 
When  the  Salt  was  wrapt  up  in  this  Dough,  he  kept  it 
cover’d  all  over  in  Salt  againft  he  wanted  it,  and  generally 
made  ufe  of  that  Leaven  which  was  about  a  Week  old  ;  for 
fhe  fays, that  he  thought  it  better  at  that  Age  than  ufed  fooner. 
Then,  when  he  wanted  it,  he  diflblved  it  with  two 
Ounces  of  Allum  in  warm  Water,  and  with  this  Liquid  he 
mixed  a  Pint  of  Yeaft,  which  he  put  into  a  Cavity  or 
Hollow  made  in  the  Meal,  and  covered  all  with  dry  Meal ; 
here  it  lay  fermenting  an  Hour  or  two,  and  when  enough, 
he  kneaded  the  whole  Quantity  of  Adeal,  with  what 
more  warm  Water  was  neceflary,  into  Loaves,  and  baked 

them, - Allum,  fhe  fays,  faves  Salt,  for  by  ufinght  in 

this  Quantity,  the  Baker  employed  no  more  Salt  in  tw^o 
Bufhels  of  Meal  than  what  was  contained  in  the  Leaven. 
She  fays  alfo,  that  Allum  faves  Yeaft,  becaufe  it  helps  to 
hollow  the  Bread,  yet  binds  and  keeps  the  Dough  from 
fpreading  too  much,  and  adds  a  whiter  Colour  to  the  Bread, 
than  if  Salt  was  made  ufe  of  in  its  ftead.  She  further  fays, 
that  (he  has  heard  that  fome  great  Bakers  have  laid  their 
Spunge  over  Night ;  when  this  is  done,  the  Leaven  muft  be 
put  the  deeper  into,  the  Meal.  [However,  it  is  objedted  by 
fome,  that  where  Allum  is  made  ufe  of,  it  brings  on  a  Stale- 
nefs  of  the  Loaf  of  Bread  fooner  than  if  Yeaft  was  made 
ufe- of  in  its  ftead ;  makes  it  eat  harfh,  and  caufes  it  to 
crumble  more  than  ordinary.]  And  that  ’tis  true  her  Mafter 
thus  made  ufe  of  Allum ;  fhe  fays,  fhe  has  weighed  it  feveral 
Times  for  this  Purpofe.  And.  why  I  am  the  more  particu-' 
lar  in  my  Account  of  it  is,  becaufe  I  never  met  with  any 
common  Baker,  but  rvhat  denied  he  ever  made  ufe  of  Allum 
in  making  his  Bread.  This  common  Baker  began  at  firft 
with  baking  only  eight  Bufhels  of  Wheat-Meal  a  Week  j 
but  fince  is  become  a  Baker  of  great  Trade, 

A  Chefhire  Servant  Maid’s  Account  of  her  making  leaven' 
ed  Bread. — She  told  me  in  November  1746,  that  in  that 
Part  of  Chefnire  where  fhe  had  lived  they  eat  Barley- bread,  or 
Bread  made  with  half  Rye  and  half  Wheat-Meal,  which 
they  there  call  Mobbum  Bread  ;  but  in  other  Parts  of 
Chejhire^  towards  Manchejler^  fhe  fays,  they  eat  four 
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Cake,  that  Is  to  fay.  Oatcake- Bread.  Her  Way  to  make 
Barley  or  Mobbum  Bread  was  to  fave  a  falted  Piece  of 
leavened  Dough  againft  next  Baking,  and  then  crumble 
it  into  warmWater,with  which  the  mixed  her  Flower,  and 
made  it  juft  into  a  Dough  over  Night,  and  let  it  lie 
till  next  Morning,  when  (he  kneaded  it  for  good.  She 
faid,  they  make  ufe  of  no  Yeaft,  unlefs  they  think  the 
Leaven  not  ftrong  enough  to  ferment  theDough  of  itfelf, — • 
but  to  make  Leaven  the  iirft  Time,  knead  a  Piece  of 
Dough  with  Salt,  as  long  as  it  will  take  up  any,  then 
hang  it  up,  or  leave  it  covered  in  Salt ;  and  to  make  it 
better,  you  may  add  a  little  ^  Yeaft  to  the  Dough,  or 
inftead  thereof  fome  Grounds  of  Ale,  or  an  Egg.  The 
ftaler  the  Leaven  the  clofer  will  be  the  Bread,  and  the 
fooner  four,  and  if  the  Dough  is  not  well  kneaded,  it 
will  be  ftreaky. 

Of  making  common  Wheaten-Bread  for  a  private  Family 

in  Hertfordfhire, 

I 

H  E  common  Way  of  making  wheaten  Bread  for  a 
^  private  Family  in  Hertfordjhire^  is  done  by  heating 
Water  a  little  more  than  lukewarm  in  Summer,  but 
hotter  in  Winter,  and  as  a  Buihel  of  Flower  or  Meal  lies 
in  the  Kneading-kiver,  or  Trough,  or  Tub,  our  Country 
HoufeVvdfe  fprinkles  a  Handful  of  Sait  over  it,  and  ftirs  it  in; 
then  (lie  mixes  a  Pint  of  Yeaft  with  fome  of  the  Flower, 
and  lets  it  lie  a  little  while  to  rife;  next  fhe  lades  her 
warm  Water  over  the  whole  Mafs,  and  kneads  away. 
Others  mix  the  Yeaft  with  the  hot  Water, and  pour  it  over 
the  Flower,  and  then  knead  all  into  a  Dough  moderately 
fliff  ;  and  as  they  begin  this  when  the  Fuel  is  put  into 
the  Oven,  they  get  the  Bread  ready  againft  it  Is  hot,  which 
will  be  in  about  an  Hour’s  Time;  and  to  know  when  it 
is  enough,  there  are  many  Ovens  that  have  a  little  Stone 
fixed  in  the  Brick  Work,  at  the  fartheft  End,  oppolite 
the  Oven’s  Mouth,  which  when  cold  is  of  a  blackifti  Co¬ 
lour,  but  when  it  appears  whitifti,  it  is  a  Mark  or  Indi¬ 
cation  for  knowing  the  Oven  is  hot  enoughs  Others 
regard  the  Sparkles  of  the  Fire  that  fly  up,  on  rubbing 
the  Bottom  of  the  Oven.  If  thefe  then  fpread  brifkly 
about,  they  reckon  the  Oven  is  hot  enough  to  be  fwept, 
and  the  Loaves  put  in  and  ftopt  up.  The  good  Houfe- 
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\vifc  alfo  obierves  not  to  heat  her  Water  too  hot,  know¬ 
ing  that  if  (he  does,  it  will  caufe  the  Bread  to  be  too 
heavy  and  clofe.  Others,  for  this  Purpofe,  boil  their 
|Water,  or  (kirn  Milk,  or  Whey,  and  let  it  cool  till  it  is  a 
little  more  than  Blood-warm,  as  believing  this  adds  to  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  Bread.  But  the  common  Baker  fays. 
That  Country  Women  do  not  underftand  making  and 
baking  Bread  in  the  beft  Manner,  becaufe  they  generally,  on 
putting  their  Yeaft,  Salt,  and  Water  to  the  Meal,  mix  all 
together  as  fall  as  poffible,  and  after  letting  the  Dough  lie  but 
little  (asfomeof  the  worfeHoufewives  do)  they  mould  it  into 
Loaves,  and  directly  put  it  into  the  Oven,  without  giving 
the  Dough  its  due  Time  to  ferment,  fwell,  and  rife  :  But 
the  good  Houfewifemakesher  Dough  ready  before  (he  begins 
to  light  the  Fire  in  the  Oven,  that  it  may  have  the  longer 
Time  to  lie  before  it  is  moulded  into  Loaves. 

7" 7  ma^e  Bread  with  a  Mixture  of  Wheat  and  Barley 
MeaU  fo  as  to  make  it  anfwer  the  greateji  Advantage 
of  a  Family, 

GRind  of  each  a  like  Quantity  together  (though  fome 
mix  half  a  Bu(hel  of  Wheat  with  a  Buflbel  of  Barley) 
becaufe  thefe  for  this  Purpofe  are  better  grinded  together 
than  alone,  by  reafon  the  Barley  being  thus  mixed  with 
the  Wheat,  is  grinded  the  finer;  for  if  the  Barley,  which 
is  the  bigger-bodied  Corn,  was  to  be  grinded  by  itfelf,  they 
feldom  grind  it  very  fine  ;  but  when  incorporated  with 
Wheat,  the  Miller  knows  it  is  for  Family  Ufe,  and  will 
grind  it  accordingly.  Now  to  make  the  beft  Ufe  of  this 
mixed  Flower,  take  fkim  Milk,  warm  it,  then  add  Yeaft 
to  it,  and  mix  this  and  the  Meal  together,  in  the  ufual 
Manner  of  inaking  of  Dough  with  all  Wheat-Meal,  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  Yeaft  ;  but  Milk  with  Yeaft  makes  thefe  Meals 
into  what  we  call  a  lively  Dough,  that  caufes  the  Bread 
to  be  hollower.  Tweeter,  and  whiter,  than  if  Water  is 
only  mixed  with  the  Yeaft,  Again,  Yeaft  is  often  times 
bitterifh  ;  when  fo,  the  Bitternefs  is  much  lefTened  by  the' 
help  of  fkim  Milk,  for  if  only  Water  with  Yeaft  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  this  Barley  and  Wheat  Mixture,  the 
Bread  would  be  apt  to  be  heavy  and  rough  tafted,  and  bit¬ 
ter  Yeaft  has  a  predominant  difagreeable  Tafte.  Thus, 
with  thefe  two  Meals,  a  good  Sort  of  Houfhold-Bread 
may  be  made.  Hqvj 
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How  a  Yeoman^ s  JVjfe  made  a  Barley  Breads  with  which 
f:e  brought  up  her  Family  in  Hertfordlhire. — This  Yeoman 
lived  about  three  Miles  from  me,  was  Owner  of  a  Farm 
that  employed  five  Florfes,  and  brought  up  his  numerous 
Family  with  Bread  made  of  all  Barley-Meal, which  being  of 
a  fhorter  Nature  than  Wheat-Meal,  his  Wife  ufuallv  mixed 
new  Milk  with  fome  warm  Water,  in  order  the  better  to 
hold  thisfhort  Meal  together,  maketheBread  appear  whiter, 
eat  the  Tweeter,  and  keep  the  longer;  for  if  fkim  Milk  was 
made  ufe  of,  the  Dough  would  require  the  more  fqueezing 
and  kneading,  and  keep  the  lefs  Time  from  Touring  ;  and 
becauTe  Barley-Meal  is  of  fuch  a  fhort  Nature,  there  muif 
be  the  more  Yeafl:  or  Leaven  (or  both)  mixed  with  it,  to 
make  it  into  a  right  Dough  This  Woman  alTo,  in 
making  her  Pye-  Cruft,  made  it  of  Barley-  Meal  and  Wheat- 
Meal  mixed  together,  becaufe  flic  thought  this  Mixture 
made  fhorter  and  better  Cruft,  than  if  all  Wheat-Meal 
was  made  ufe  of. 

TVhat  chiefly  oc£aflons  Bread  to  crumble^  and  what  helps  very 
much  to  prevent  ?V.-— It  is  well  known  to  our  right  Coun¬ 
try  HouTewives,  that  if  the  Meal  is  over-watered,  or  over- 
yeafted,  the  Bread  will  crumble  too  much ;  but  when  the 
Dough  is  made  of  a  right  Mixture  of  thefe  three  Ingre¬ 
dients,  and  is  kneaded  till  it  is  hollow  and  ftiffifb,  it  is 
then  work’d  right ;  if  otherwife,  th^Fdi  is  often  what  we 
call  Sluts-pennies  among  the  Bread,  that  v/ill  appear  and 
eat  like  Kernels :  Or  there  will  be  little  Lumps  of  dry 
Flower,  both  which  are  occafioned  merely  by  wrong  Ma¬ 
nagement,  and  cauTes  the  Bread  to  be  ofFenfive  both  to  the 
Palate  and  Stomach. 

How  in  making  Bread  its  Loaves  are  prevented  from  crumb-- 
ling. — A  Woman  that  came  out  of  ^taffordjhit e^  to  live 
near  me  in  Buckinghamfloire^  Taid,  She  knew  a  common 
Baker  in  her  Country  that  always  made  ufe  of  cold  Wa¬ 
ter  as  well  as  warm  Water  in  the  kneading  of  his  Dough 
to  make  his  Loaves  of  Bread,  Tor  preventing  their  crumbling 
too  much.  To  do  which,  after  he  had  mixed  his  Yeaft 
with  warm  Water,  and  had  a  little  kneaded  his  Dough, 
he  now  and  then  poured  a  Difh  of  cold  Water  over  it, 
and  proceeded  Jto  knead  his  Dough  till  he  had  worked 
it  enough.  This,  he  Taid,  would  keep  the  Bread  from 
crumbling  too  much.  And  it  is  this  Tame  Method  that 
this  Woman  always  Tollowed,  when  fhe  kneaded  her 
Dough,  and  made  Bread  for  her  numerous  Family^ 
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^he  Damage  of  letting  Bread  lie  too  long  in  an  Oven.-— 
It  is  a  Rule  among  our  Country  Houfewives,  that  if 
Loaves  of  Bread  Hand  longer  than  three  Hours  in  a  well 
heated  Oven,  they  will  fail  and  be  lumpy,  like  as  a  Toaft 
toafted  beyond  its  due  Time  will  be  too  hard. 

Of  making  Bean  and  Pea  Bread.— Tvle  Bean  Flower 
makes  a  rank  hearty  Bread,  even  the  rankeft  in  Tafte  of 
all  others  made  in  England.,  and  which  cannot  be  made  in¬ 
to  Loaves  fo  Well  as  other  Bread,  becaufe  it  will  crack 
and  be  brittle,  therefore  it  is  commonly  made  into  Cakes 
in  fome  Parts  of  the  North;  its  Meal  is  of  a  yellowifh 
Colour,  and  fo  is  its  Bread.  Pea  Bread  is  much  fweeter; 
yet  in  fome  Parts  of  the  North  they  grind  Beans  and  make 
Bread  of  them,  and  fometimes  they  mix  Bean  Flower  with 
Barley  Meal  for  Bread. 

Of  making  Bread  with  Oats  and  Tills.— T  ills  is  a  Grain 
that  will  grow  well  on  poor  chalky  and  gravelly  Soils,  and  is 
about  one  third  Part  ieffer  than  common  Peafe.  Tills  be- 
ing  ground  into  Flour,  and  mixed  with  fine  Oatmeal, 
make  a  coarfe  hearty  Bread ;  but  Tills  of  themfelves 
make  a  bad  Bread,  and  Thetches  worfe. 

What  Occaftons  Bread  to  be  ropy  and  miAfly.^  Scc.—W  ells 
and  Ponds,  that  lie  in  the  Reach  and  Influence  of  the  Sea 
and  Salt-water  Rivers,  have  their  Waters  generally  of  a 
brackilb  Nature  andj^afl;^,  infomuch,  that  without  great 
Care  is  taken  in  managing  the  Dough,  the  Bread  will 
foon  become  ropy.  So  if  Bread  is  made  from  Dough  that 
is  over  water’d,  it  will  be  apt  to  rope  and  foon  grow 
mouldy  ;  the  fame  if  Bread  is  kept  in  a  damp  Cellar  too 
long.  I  had  once  a  lazy  Maid  Servant  that  would  not 
knead  her  Dough  enough,  and  then  the  Bread 
crumbled,  and  would  not  keep  fweet  long  ;  but  another, 
that  kneaded  her  Dough  well,  and  work’d  it  ftiflF  into 
Loaves,  made  as  good  Bread  as  the  other  did  bad.  In 
Ihort,  if  Bread  is  kept  in  too  moift  a  Place  too  long,  it 
will  rope,  or  hoar,  or  mould.  And  if  it  is  kept  in  a  very 
dry  Place  too  long,  it  will  eat  hard,  and  be  apt  to  crumble. 
A  Place  between  both  Extremes  is  beft. 

PFhat  the  Laplanders  and  Norweigians  eat  for  Bread^Sic. 
^In  the  Month  of  April  1748,  a  Sweedijh  Gentleman, 
ProfelTor  of  Natural  Hiftory  in  the  Univerfity  of  Obo  in 
Finland^  and  one  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Stockholm^  was 
at  Gaddefden.,  above  a  Fortnight  together,  to  fee  my 
Ways  of  Hufbandry,  and  among  other  things  he  told  me. 
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that  the  Laplanders^  who  are  under  the  Sweedijlo  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  never  troubled  with  the  Scurvy  ;  becaufe  their 
Bread  is  dried  Fifh,  and  other  Diet  accordingly  ;  which 
caufes  their  Bodies  to  be  fo  lightfome,  that  a  Laplander 
will  walk  over  their  white  mofly  Land  a  long  Way  in  a 
Day  without  tiring,  will  lay  his  Leg  on  his  Shoulders, 
and  that  a  Laplander  of  eighty  Years  of  Age,  would  tire 
the  youngeft,  ftouteft  Engliftmian  in  walking.  He  alfo' 
informed  me,  that  in  fome  Parts  of  Norway^  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  dry  and  grind  tlie  inner  Bark  of  the  Fir-Tree,  for 
making  Bread  of  its  Powder  or  Meal.  In  Sweden  many 
alfo  dry  and  grind  the  Buck- bean  and  Marfh- trefoil-root 
after  they  have  got  out  its  Bitternefs  by  fcalding  Water, 
and  then  make  it  into  Bread. 

The  Management  of  a  Bujhel  of  Barley-Meal  by  a  La- 
tourer* 5  Wfe, — This  Woman  having  four  Children,  her 
Hufband,  that  is  a  Day-Labourer  at  threfliing,  hedging, 
bought  a  Bulhel  of  Barley  of  me  on  the  27th  ot  OSlober^ 
1746,  to  grind  into  Meal,  and  by  lifting  it  flie  got  a  Peck 
and  half  of  the  hneft  Part  of  it,  which  (lie  baked  into 
Bread  ;  and  for  the  next  baking,  (he  fifted  the  remaining 
Meal,  as  (he  did  the  firft,  through  her  Hair  Brewing  Sieve, 
and  got  out  a  Peck  and  half  more,  which  being  fomewhat 
coarfer  than  the  firfl,  (he  mixed  a  Pottle  of  Wheat  Meal 
with  it,  and  made  it  into  Bread  5  and  after  this  (he  had  a 
Peck  of  coarfe  branny  Stuff  left,  that  helped  to  make 
good  Wa(h  for  her  Hog.  Thisihedid  to  make  the  Penny 
go  the  farther,  although  Wheat  was  then  but  four  Shillings 
per  Bulhel,  and  Barley  Eighteen-pence.  And  to  make 
her  Barley  Bread  in  the  beft  Manner,  (he  mixed  Milk  and 
Water,  or  made  ufe  of  all  (kim  Milk  in  the  kneading  of 
her  Barley  Dough,  becaufe  the  Milk,  (he  fays,  holds  it 
better  together  than  all  Water,  makes  the  Bread  whiter  and 
eat  fweeter.  Barley  Meal,  (he  fays,  requires  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Salt,  but  rather  more  Yeaft  than  Wheat- 
Meal  does.  And  as  to  the  Degree  of  Heat  the  Water  or 
Milk  (hould  be  in,  the  fame  will  ferve  for  Barley  Meal  as 
for  Wheat-Meal ;  lukewarm  in  Summer,  and  hotter  in 
Winter.  But  there  is  this  Nicety,  (he  fays,  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  making  Bread  of  all  Barley  Meal ;  the  Dough  of 
it  muff  not  be  kneaded  ((iff,  for  if  is,  and  put  into  the 
Oven  ((iff,  the  Loaf  will  crack,  and  be  fo  hard,  as  hardly 
to  be  cut.  The  knowing  Houfewives  therefore  work  this 
Barley-Dough  till  it  is  tender  and  foft,  and  then  make 
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it  into  Loaves,  'which  when  baked  about  three  Hours,  will 

come  out  in  good  Order. - The  Ufe  of  Barley-Meal  in 

making  Bread  was  very  much  in  Practice  amongft  the 
poor  People  in  hlertfordfhire  and  elfewhere,  in  the  great 
Froft  of  1740,  which  began  about  Chriftmas-Day^  and  held 
near  a  Quarter  of  a  Year,  which  fo  cut  off  the  Wheat 
in  the  Field,  that  the  laft  Year’s  Wheat  fold  for  feven 
or  eight  Shillings  a  Bufliel,  which  neceffitated  many  to 
make  ufe  of  Barley-Meal,  not  only  for  Bread,  but  in  fe- 
veral  other  Shapes,  as  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  in  the 
following  Manner, 

Bread  faid  to  be  made  in  Fingal  in  Ireland. — It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  they  here  grind  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Peafe,  to 
make  their  Bread  of,  or  Beans  inftead  of  Peafe,  faying, 
Barley- Bread  flips  through  them  too  foon.  , 

N.  B.  In  my  next  and  fecond  Book^  1  Jhall  give  my  Rea¬ 
ders  an  Account^  how  to  make  a  Loaf  of  Bread  with 
‘  Barley- Meal  and  another  Ingredient^  that  has  deceived  Per- 
fons  who  thought  themf elves  good  fudges  of  Breads  and 
made  them  think  it  really  IVloeaten  Breads  iho^  there  ivas  no 
IVheaten  Flower  amongfl  it^  and  yet  it  eats  better  than  a 
Loaf  made  with  all  IVheaten  coarfe  Flower »  It  is  a  very 
valuable  Receipt^  that  has  efcaped  the  Notice  of  all  Authors, 


Of  the  fever  alUfes  of  Bar  ley- Meal^  and  Fat^  in  make- 
ing  Pye-Cruft,,  Pancakes^  Puddings ^  &c. 

VERT  cheap  IVay  to  fave  Butter  or  Fat  in  making 
Pye~CruJi^  with  a  Mixture  of  Barley  and  Wheat  Meed, 
—-The  Flower  or  Meal  of  Barley  and  Wheat,  made 
ufe  of  in  equal  Quantities,  makes  good  Pye- Gruff,  thus, — 
Warm  fkim  Milk,  and  mix  a  little  Yeaff  with  it,  juff 
enough  to  enliven  it,  then  work  this  into  the  two  Meals,  for 
making  it  into  a  ftanding  Paffe  for  ahv  Sort  of  Pye,  and  it 
will  keep  the  Gruff  a  little  hollow  and  from  burning,  make 
it  appear  whitiffi,  and  eat  fhort  and  fweet,  fomewhat  like 
a  common  Wig,  to  the  faving  of  Butter  or  Fat ;  but  if  Su¬ 
gar  was  added  to  the  Paffe,  it  would  then  eat  like  a  Wig, 
And  although  Gruff  is  made  in  this  cheap  Manner,  fome 
think  it  better  than  if  made  with  all  Wheat  Meal,  becaufe 
this  would  eat  dryer  and  harder.  This  cheap  Way  has 
efcaped  the  Knowledge  of  all  Authors  before  me. 

Mary  Weeden,  a  poor  Woman,,  her  Way  to  make  Fat 
go  the  fartheji  in  making  Pajie  of  Barley-.  Aleal  for  Pyes  or 

Pajiies, 
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Pafltes. — The  Flotver  or  Meal  of  Barley  always  requires 
a  little  Fat  to  be  mixed  with  it,  becaufe  it  is  too  harfh 
and  (hort  of  itfelf  with  only  Water,  to  make  Cruft  for 
Apple  or  other  Pyes  or  Pafties.  A  poor  Woman  that  ufes 
to  make  Apple  or  other  Pyes  with  Barley-Meal,  for  her 
F^amily,  refufes  to  melt  her  Fat  over  the  Fire  in  Water, 
as  the  ufual  Way  is,  but  mixes  her  Hogflard  or  Butter 
with  the  Meal,  by  putting  Bits  of  it  in  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Whole;  then  fhe  pours  her  hot  Water  over  the 
fame,  which  melts  and  difperfes  the  Lard  or  Butter  through¬ 
out  the  Barley  Flower,  by  the  Time  it  is  thoroughly 
kneaded  together ;  but  obferve,  that  this  Woman’s  Way 
is  not  to  be  pradllfed  when  the  Fat  is  in  a  hard  Body,  as 
Dripping-Fat  and  Suet  commonly  is  ;  for  in  this  Cafe, 
fuch  hard  Fat  muft  be  melted  in  Water  over  a  Fire,  till 
both  are  boiling  hot.  And  though  I  have  mentioned  this 
poor  Woman’s  Method  of  mixing  foft  Fat  cold,  in  Bits, 
with  the  Barley-Meal,  it  is  out  of  the  common  Practice ; 
and  fhe  only  does  it  becaufe  fhe  thinks  this  Way  prevents 
the  Wafte  of  her  Fat  better  than  if  fhe  melted  it  in  Wa¬ 
ter  over  a  Fire.  And  in  thus  preparing  her  Barley-Meal 
Pafte,  for  Apple  or  other  Pyes  or  Pafties,  her  Allowance 
is,  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Lard,  or  other  foft  Fat,  to 
half  a  Peck  of  Barley-Meal. 

The  cheapeji  TVay  of  all  others  to  fave  the  Exferice  of 
Fat  in  making  of  Pye  or  Pa/iy  Cruft  for  a  -Poor  Man^s 
Family. — This  is  a  moft  fave-all  Way,  and  what  fome 
poor  People  are  glad  to  make  ufe  of  to  hitch  out  the 
Penny,  when  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  Fat;  then  it  is 
that  they  boil  fkim  Milk,  and  while  it  is  boiling  hot,  they 
mix  Wheat- Flower  with  it,  by  ftirring  in  a  Spoonful  at 
a  Time,  till  it  is  brought  into  a  ftiffifh  Confiftence,  and 
cool  enough  to  work  into  Dough  or  Pafte,  chiefly 
for  making  a  Cruft  for  Turnover,  or  Flap-Apple,  or 
Meat  Pafties  ;  and  if  the  Flower  is  good,  and  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  accordingly,  it  will  make  a  fhort,  white,  and 
fweet  Sort,  even  as  good  as  if  only  a  very  little  Fat  was 
melted  in  Water  and  mixed  with  Flower. 

A  Barley- Meal  boiled  Puddings  as  made  by  the  Country 
Houfewife  of  a  poor  Family. — She  ftirs  the  Meal  with 
Water,  a  little  Salt,  and  a  little  Yeaft,  and  when  well 
mixed,  fhe  puts  it  into  a  Pudding- Bag  and  boils  it ;  when 
enough,  fhe  cuts  it  into  thin  Slices  in  a  Platter,  and  di¬ 
rectly  puts  between  the  Slices,  Hogflard  fprinkled  with  a 

,  little 
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little  Sait,  or  melted  Dripping  without  Salt,  and  it  will  eat 
puffy  and  palatable,  and  give  a  Dinner  to  a  poor  Family, 
^  without  any  thing  elfe.  But  where  Milk  c^n  be  afforded 
inftead  of  Water,  it  will  make  the  Barley-Meal  Pudding 
fo  much  the  better. 

A  Barley- Mealhaked  Pudding  as  made  by  the  CountryHoufe- 
wlfe^  a  Farmers  Wife. — This  Pudding  is  made  with  fuch 
cheap,  wholefome,  aiKi  palatable  Ingredients,  that  it  may 
juftly  be  called  a  right  Country  Houfev/ife’s  Pudding,  as 
being  compofed  with  thofe  things  that  ftand  the  Yeoman 
or  Farmer  in  but  little,  becaule  they  are  commonly  ready 
provided  in  the  Houfe,  and  of  his  own  Produce.  Our 
Houfewife,  in  doing  this,  ftirs  her  Barley-Meal  withWaterj 
a  little  Pepper,  Salt,  and  Apples,  cut  fmall ;  thefe  being 
well  mixed,  (he  puts  it  into  a  Pudding-pan,  with  a  Piece 
of  pickled  Pork  in  the  Middle  of  it,  and  when  baked^ 
it  will  prove  an  agreeable  nourilhing  Dinner  to  her  Fa¬ 
mily. 

Barley-Meal  palatable  Pancakes ;  how  to  make  them  for 
a  Yeoman' s.^  a  Farmer's^  or  poor  Man's  Family. — Cut 
Apples  very  fmall,  and  ftir  them  into  the  Barley-Meal 
with  fome  Mijk  and  Salt,  and  a  little  powder’d  Ginger, 
for  the  Ginger  hollows  the  Pancakes,  gives  them  a  good 
Relifti,  and  warms  the  Stomach.  Then  frv  this  Mixture 
into  Pancakes  with  Pot- Fat,  Lard,  or  Dripping-Fat,  and 

without  any  Sauce  they  will  eat  hollow  and  palatable.- - 

By  all  thefe  Ways  of  ufmg  Barley -Meal,  a  poor  Man  is 
not  obliged  to  lay  out  his  Money  in  wheaten  Flower,  or 
wheaten  Bread,  and  yet  by  thefe  good  Managements  his 
Family  may  enjoy  a  hot  Bellyful  of  wholefome  Food,  pre¬ 
vent  his  having  a  Score  to  pay  off  on  a  Saturday  N ight, 
and  give  him  a  Shilling  in  his  Pocket,  which  for  Want  oj^ 
ilich  frugal  Houfewifery  he  would  be  obliged  to  lay  out ; 
for  according  to  the  old  Proverb,  A  Penny  faved  is  a 
Penny  got. 

The  fever al  Ways  of  preparing  Barley- Meal  for  fubfifl- 
ing  a  poor  Man's  Family  in  the  hard  Froji  of  1740.' — Int 
this  Ffoft  a  Peck  of  fine  Barley-Meal  was  fold  at  our 
Country  Shops  for  one  Shilling,  becaufe  Wheat-Meal  was 
,  as  dear  again.  This  neceffitated  fome  poor  Men’s  Wives  to 
make  it  go  as  far  as  poflible,  and  to  this  End  one  of  them 
made  no  Bread  of  it,  but  only  mixed  Water  with  fome  of 
the  Barley-Meal,  and  kneaded  it  into  a  Pafte  or  Dough 
for  making  Cakes  Avith  the,  fame  5  this  being  done,  (he 

broiled 
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broiled  .thefe  Cakes  on  a  Gridiron,  and  they  ferved  her  Fa¬ 
mily  inftead  of  Bread. — At  other  Times  ftie  made  her 
Barley-Meal  into  Hafty-Pudding,  and  now  and  then 
made  it  into  a  boiled  Pudding,  faying,  thatyher  Family 
had  rather  eat  Barley- Meal  under  thefe  Preparations,  than 
the  coarfe  wheaten  Bread  of  the  Shops.  And  this  Wo¬ 
man  told  me,  that  her  Hufband  grew  fat  chiefly  by  this 
Barley-Meal  Food  (for  her  Hufband  is  one  of  my  Day- 
Labourers)  and  further,  that  mod  of  the  poor  Men’s  Fa¬ 
milies  in  her  Neighbourhood  made  ufe  of  Barley-Meal 
for  the  greateft  Part  of  their  Subfiflence. 

Barley- Meal  Bread  zvith  Turneps^  Bye^  In  the 

great  Froft  of  1740,  feme  of  our  Poor  boiled  Turnips  to 
a  mafli,  and  put  them  and  their  Liquor  into  a  Bufhel  of 
Barley -Meal,  and  then  made  it  into  Dough,  and  made 
one  Loaf  more  than  if  there  had  been  no  Turnips  ufed  ;  but 
the  Bread  eat  fvveetifh  and  difagreeable. — Barley-Meal  and 
Rye  -Flower  make  good  Bread,  becaufe  the  Rye -is  moiflr, 

and  the  Barley  dry  and  fhort. - Half  a  Peck  of  Rye- 

Flower  and  a  Peck  of  Wheat-Meal  makes  good  Bread'; 
or  half  one  and  half  the  other. — In  the  great  Froft  of 
1709,  Barley-Meal  was  fold  for  Ss.  Bufhel, 


Pancakes  and  Fritters  made  with  Wheat-Flower, 
their  feveral  Way  of  Preparation,  and  their 
Ufes  in  Farmers,  Yeomens,  or  Gentlemens 
Families,  in  Harveft,  and  at  other  Times  of 
the  Year.  > 

How  commodioujly  Pancakes  anfwer  the  Farmers^  the 
Yeomens^  and  Gentlemens  Interefi, 

TjAncakes  are  one  of  the  cheapeft  and  moft  ferviceable 
Difhes  of  a  Farmer’s  Family  in  particular ;  becaufe 
all  the  Ingredients  of  the  common  ones  are  of  his  own 
Produce,  are  ready  at  Hand  upon  all  Occafions,  faves 
Firing,  are  foon  cook’d,  are  conveniently  portable,  and  fup- 
ply  both  Meat  and  Bread  ;  infomuch  that  in  Harveft,  and  at 
other  Times,  they  become  a  pleafant  Part  of  a  Family 
Subfiftence,  to  the  faving  of  much  Expence  and  Trouble 

in 
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in  a  Year,  by  caufing  the  lefs  Confumption  of  Flefh- 
Meat,  This  Piece  of  frugal  CEconomy  likewife 

affefts  the  Yeoman’s  and  Gentleman’s  Family  ;  for  altho’ 
the  Mafter  and  Miftrefs  of  thefe  can  afford  to  eat  better 
than  the  plain  Sort  of  Pancakes,  yet  their  Servants  m.ay  be 
often  fupplied  with  them  as  a  changeable,  light,  and  plea- 
fant  Diet,  for  either  Breakfaft,  Dinner,  or  Supper.  And 
that  a  proper  Sort  may  be  made  for  both  Maffers  and  Ser¬ 
vants  Ufes,  I  (hall  be  the  more  particular  in  giving  various 
Receipts  for  the  fame  as  followeth,  wz. 

Hertfordfhire  plain  cheap  Pancakes  for  Farmers  Fa~^ 
milies^  Sic, — Are  made  with  wheaten  Flower,  Milk,  Eggs, 
and  powder’d  Ginger.  To  a  Pottle  of  Wheat-Flower, 
they  put  two  Quarts  of  new  Milk,  four  Eggs,  and  fome 
powdered  Ginger  ;  thefe  they  ftir  together  into  a  Batter 
Confiftence,  and  fry  them  in  Hogfiard  ;  when  one  Side  of 
the  Pancake  is  fried  enough,  our  Houfewife,  or  her 
Maid-Servant,  turns  it  in  a  clever  Manner,  by  giving  it 
only  a  Tofs  with  the  Frying-pan,  and  when  this  is  dex' 
teroufly  done,  it  is  the  beft  Way  of  turning  them.  Thus 
fhe  goes  on  frying  Pancake  after  Pancake,  and  as  flie 
lays  them  one  upon  another,  in  a  Platter  or  Difh,  (he 
fprinkles  fome  coarfe  Sugar  for  their  Sauce  ;  tut  takes 
what  care  (he  can  that  the  Family  eats  them  hot,  for  the 
hotter  they  eat  them,  the  lefs  Danger  there  is  of  rihng 

in  their  Stomachs,  if  the  Lard  (hould  be  rankifh.  But 

whether  they  eat  them  cold  or  hot,  if  the  Ingredients  are 
frefh  and  good,  they  are  agreeable  Victuals;  and  though  I 
mention  fprinkling  of  Sugar  over  the  Pancakes  after  they 
are  fry’d,  as  Sauce  to  them,  yet  fome  think  it  the  better 

Way  to  mix  Sugar  in  the  Batter,  for  mixing  it  the  more 

regular  to  the  Tafte. 

How  a  Woman  made  three  Pancakes  that  dined  herfelf 
and  three  Men.-—T\i\^  houfewifely  Woman,  that  lives  in 
our  Neighbourhood,  made  her  Batter  for  her  Pancakes 
thus  :  In  the  firft  Place,  fhe  pared,  cored,  and  cbop’d  her 
Apples  very  fmall,  then  prepared  her  Batter  with  Wheat- 
Meal,  four  Eggs,  Milk,  and  powder’d  Ginger ;  thefe 
being  all  mixed,  fhe  put  fome  of  the  Batter  into  a  large 
Frying-pan,  with  a  good  Quantity  of  Hogfiard,  and 
though  fhe  laid  her  Batter  in  thinnifh,  the  Pancake  came 
out  thick,  becaufe  all  the  feveral  Ingredients  contributed 
to  it.  And  when  fhe  had  fry’d  three  of  tliefe  Pancakes, 

herfelf 
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herfelf  and  three  Men  eat  them  without  any  Sauce,  faying, 
They  had  a  Dinner  to  their  Satisfa6lion. 

How  Small-Beer  or  Ale  Pancakes  are  ma^e. — These 
are  fometlmes  made,  not  only  by  the  poorer  Sort  of  People, 
butaifoby  Farmers  and  Yeomens  Wives,  when  Milk  can¬ 
not  eafily  be  had  j  for  although  moft  Farmers  and  Yeomen 
keep  Cows,  they  are  not  always  in  Milk,  as  being  in 
Calf,  or  that  they  go,  what  we  in  Hertfordjkire  call,  guefs 
or  dry  :  In  this  Cafe  Milk  may  be  fupplied  by 'the  Ufe  of 
Small-Beer,  or  better  with  Ale  ;  but  whenever  either  of 
thefe  are  wanted,  it  fbould  be  of  the  mildeft  neweft  Sort, 
and  free  from  the  bitter  Tafte  of  Hops.  Then  mix  this 
Liquor  with  Wheat-Flower,  a  few  beaten  Eggs,  Sugar, 
and  Ginger,  and  fry  it  into  Pancakes  with  Lard  or  other 
Fat,  I  muft  own,  that  a  Pancake  made  with  Malt  Liquor 
is  not  fo  palatable  as  one  made  with  Milk ;  but  where 
the  Bellyful  is  moftly  confulted,  it  will  do  well  enough. 
And  here  I  take  the  Opportunity  to  obferve,  that  all  Au¬ 
thors  whatfoever,  in  their  Writings  on  Country  Houfe- 
wifery,  have  in  no  little  Degree  been  wanting  to  anfwJ^r 
one  main  End  of  their  Title-Page.  For  as  I  take  it,  the 
chief  Part  of  good  Houfewifery  lies  in  bringing  much  into 
a  little  Compafs  ;  or  for  explaining  this  better,  to  make  a 
little  Coft  anfwer  the  End  of  a  great  Expence  ;  which  to 
do,  I  fhall  make  it  my  Endeavour  in  the  greateft  Part  of 
this  Work  to  fhew  in  the  cheapeft,  plaineft,  and  moft  prac¬ 
tical  Manner.  And  that  the  more  curious  and  abler  Per- 
fons  may  have  their  Choice,  I  Ihall  add  how  the  richer 
and  more  palatable  Sorts  of  Things  may  be  made  to  their 
Satisfadfion. 

How  Water  Pancakes  are  made  hy  poor  People. — This 
Pancake  is  made  by  many  poor,  day -labouring  Mens  Wives, 
who  when  they  cannot  afford  to  make  better,  make  this  j 
by  ftirring  Wheat  Flower  with  Water  inftead  of  Milk, 
for  if  they  can  get  Milk,  they  generally  think  it  put  to 
a  better  Ufe  when  they  make  Milk  Porridge  of  it  for  their 
Family.  The  Flower  and  Water  being  ftirred  into  a  Batter 
Confiftence,with  a  Sprinkling  of  Salt  and  powderM  Ginger, 
they  fry  the  Pancakes  in  Lard,  or  other  Fat,  and  without 
any  Sugar  they  and  their  Family  make  a  good  Meal  of 
them. 

How  Pancakes  are  made  for  rich  People. — Rich  Pancakes 
are  made  by  fome  to  eat  as  the  finifhing  Part  of  a  Dinner  ; 
to  make  fuch,  they  melt  three  Q|>arters  of  a  Pound  of  But¬ 
ter 
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ter  with  a  Pint  or  more  of  Cream  5  when  this  is  done,  flir 
into  it  as  mncii  Flower  as  will  make  a  common  Batter  for 
Thicknefs  5  fry  with  Butter  or  Lard,  and  turn  each  Pan¬ 
cake  on  the  Back  of  a  Pewter  Plate  ;  ftrew  fine  Sugar  over 
them,  and  they’ll  be  rich  Pancakes  indeed  :  But  for  a 
farther  Choice  of  rich  Pancakes,  I  (hall  add  the  Receipts 

of  feveral  Authors. - ^One  Author  by  an  old  Receipt 

diredls,  that  to  make  good  Pancakes,  three  Eggs  ftiould  be 
beat  till  they  are  very  thin  ;  this  done,  beat  them  up  again 
with  an  Addition  of  Water,  powder’d  Cloves,  Mace,  Cin¬ 
namon,  Nutmeg,  and  a  little  Salt ;  next  thicken  them  with 
fine  Flower,  and  fry  them  with  Lard  or  fweet  Butter  into 
a  thin  Subftance  till  they  are  brown,  then  ftrew  fome 
white  Sugar  over  them,  and  they  are  ready  for  eating. 
Upon  which  this  ancient  Author  remarks  and  fays.  There 
be  fome,  who  in  Pancakes  mix  new  Milk  or  Cream  ;  this, 
fays  he,  makes  them  tough,  cloying,  and  not  crifp,  nor  fo 
pleafant  and  favoury  as  clear  Water  makes  them. — Ano¬ 
ther  Author  fays,  Make  ufe  of  eight  Eggs^to  a  Pottle  of 
Tlower,  powder’d  Ginger,  Cinnamon,  Nutmeg,  Mace, 
and  fome  Salt :  Make,  fays  he,  thefe  into  thin  Batter  with 
Milk,  and  beat  the  whole  well  together  with  half  a  Pint 
of  Sack  ;  then  put  the  Pan  on  the  Fire  with  a  little  Butter 
or  other  Fat,  and  when  hot,  rub  it  with  a  Cloth ;  the 
Pan  being  thus  cleaned,  put  in  a  fufiicient  Quantity  of  Fat 
to  melt,  and  your  Batter  on  that,  very  thinly  fpread,  which 
in  frying  muft  be  fupplied  with  little  Bits  of  Butter,  Lard, 
or  Suet ;  tofs  the  Pancake  to  turn  it,  and  fry  it  crifp  and 

brown. - Says  another  Author,  for  making  Pancakes 

in  the  thinneft  Manner,  mix  eight  Eggs  with  a  Quart  of 
Cream,  fix  Spoonfuls  of  Flower,  fix  of  Sack,  oneofRofe- 
water,  a  Pound  of  Butter,  and  two  grated  Nutmegs  ;  the 
Butter  muft  be  melted  with  the  Cream,  and  the  whole 
mixed  together  into  a  Batter.  Obferve  alfo  to  butter  the 
Fryingpan  for  the  firft  Pancake,  but  not  afterwards,  and 
fpread  thp  Batter  as  thin  as  pofiible  each  Time  you  fry. 
This  Pancake,  fays  he,  being  fo  very  thin,  needs  no  turn¬ 
ing,  for  if  one  Side  of  it  is  brown,  it  is  enough,  and  this 
Quantity  of  Batter  will  make  above  thirty  Pancakes  ;  and 
as  they  are  fry’d,  ftrew  fine  Sugar  over  each  Pancake  and 
lay  one  upon  another  for  eating;  or  (fays  he  further)  if 
you  think  fit,  you  may  beat  up  the  Eggs  with  a  Pint  or  a 
Quart  of  Water  inftead  of  Cream,  which  when  mixed  with 
the  other  Ingredients,  will  make  good  thin  Pancakes  5  but 

you 
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you  muft  take  care  you  do  iiot  burn  them  in  frying. 
Alfo,  that  if  you  make  this  Sort  of  Batter  early  in  a 
a  Morning,  to  ftand  till  Dinner  time,  it  will  make  the 
better  Pancakes. 

Apple  Pancakes  for  For  this,  after  you  have 

pared  your  Apples,  cut  them  in  round  Slices,  firft  taking  out 
the  core  Part  ;  thefe  fry  in  frefli  Butter  ;  next  beat  up 
twelve  or  fixteen  Eggs  in  Milk,  or  better  in  a  Quart  of 
Cream,  which  mix  with  Ginger  and  Nutmeg  powder’d 
each  two  Drams,  powder’d  Sugar  fix  Ounces  ;  then  pour 
this  Batter  on  the  fry’d  Apples, and  fry  altogether :  Sprinkle 
with  Sugat,  and  they’ll  be  good  eating.  Others  mince  the 
Apples,  and  then  mix  them  with  Batter. 

A  quick  and  plain  JVay  to  make  Apple  Fritters. — In  Hert- 
fordjhire.,  to  make  thefe,  we  cut  large  Apples  in  thin  Slices, 
and  only  dip  them  in  Batter,  and  fry  them  in  Lard  or 
Dripping. 

A  quick  and  plain  Way  to  make  pickled  Pork  Pancakes.--^ 
To  do  this,  we  make  no  more  to  do  in  Hertfordjhire.,  than 
to  cut  thin  Slices  of  pickled  Pork,  and  dipping  them  all 
Qver  in  Batter,  we  put  them  among  Batter  in  the  Frying- 
pan,  and  fry  them  in  large  Pancakes. 

Fhe  Dugdale  Flower  Pancake. — This  is  a  wheaten  Pan¬ 
cake,  becaufe  it  is  made  with  Wheat-Flower,  tho’  with 
one  of  the  coarfeft  of  Englijh  Wheat.  Yet  it  is  well 
known  to  many  Yeomen  and  Farmers,  who  fow  this 
Dugdal^or  Rivet- Wheat,  that  if  the  Flower  of  it  is  fifted 
fine,  it  makes  the  heft  of  Pancakes,  becaufe  its  Flower  or 
Meal  is  of  a  fweet  fhort  Nature. 

To  make  fine  Pancakes  fry’d  ivithout  Butter  or  Lard.f 
according  to  an  old  but  good  Receipt. — Take  a  Pint  of 
Cream  and  fix  Eggs,  beat  them  very  well  together,  put 
in  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  and  one  Nutmeg,  and 
as  much  Flower  as  will  thicken  it  like  ordinary  Pancake 
Batter.  Your  Pan  muR  be  heated  reafonably  hot,  and 
wiped  with  a  clear  Cloth.  This  done,  put  in  your  Bat¬ 
ter  as  thick  or  thin  as  you  pleafe. 

To  make  Rice  Pancakes. — The  fame  Author  fays,  boil  a 
Pound  of  Rice  in  three  Quarts  of  Water  tpl  it  is  very  ten¬ 
der,  then  let  it  Hand  covered  in  a  Pot  a  while,  and  it  will 
become  a  Sort  of  Jelly ;  next  fcald  a  Quart  of  Milk  and  put 
it  fcalding  hot  to  the  Rice  Jelly,  when  this  is  done,  mix  20 
Eggs,  well  beaten,  with  three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  of  But¬ 
ter  firft  melted  over  a  Fire,  and  ftir  all  thefe  together  with 
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Salt,  and  as  much  Flower  as  will  hold  them  frying  in 
Butter.  This  Mixture  is  beft  done  over  Night. 

The  Bacon  Pancake^  or  what  fame  call  Ba- 

con-Fraifcyfor  Plowmen  and  others. — Cut  the  beft  Part  of 
Bacon  into  thin  Pieces,  about  two  Inches  fquare,  then 
with  Milk,  Flower,  and  Eggs  make  a  Batter  ;  when  the 
Eggs  are  well  beaten,  mix  all  of  them  together,  and  then 
put  into  your  Fryingpan  Hogflard  or  good  Dripping,which 
when  thoroughly  hot,  lay  in  your  Bacon  Batter  according 
to  Difcretion,  and  as  the  Pancake  fries,  caft  fome  of  the 
Fat  on  it ; — when  it  is  enough  on  one  Side,  turn  it.  This 
Pancake  needs  no  Spice  nor  Sugar,  and  ferves  well  to  fill 
our  Plowmens  and  others  Bellies  inftead  of  intire  Flelh, 

Phe  Hertfordfhire  Apple  Fritter. — Beat  the  Yolks  of 
four  Eggs  and  the  Whites  of  two  well  together,  which 
mix  with  a  Pint  of  Milk,  feven  Spoonfuls  of  Flower,  a 
Quartern  of  Brandy,  fome  grated  Nutmeg,  Ginger,  and 
Sait ;  next  flice  fome  Apples  very  thin,  dip  each  of  them 
in  your  Batter,  and  fry  them  in  Lard  over  a  quick  Fire. 
Or  you  may  mince  the  Apples. 

The  Hertfordfhire  plain  Fritter.' — To  make  thefe,  our 
Houfewife  makes  ufe  of  fix  Eggs  well  beaten,  and  mix’d 
with  two  Quarts  of  Milk,  a  Quart  of  Flower,  and  good 
Store  of  powder’d  Ginger,  bccaufe  Ginger  makes  the  Frit¬ 
ters  hollow  and  hot.  She  alfo  mixes  fome  coarfe  Sugar 
with  her  Batter,  by  which  there  needs  little  or  no  Sugar 
afterwards  to  eat  them  with.  Batter  fries  hollower  in  Frit¬ 
ters  than  in  Pancakes  j  but  then  it  employs  more  Time  and 
Fat  in  dreffing  them. 

To  make  a  better  Sort  of  Fritter. — Mix  Cream  and 
Flower  with  fix  Yolks  of  Eggs  and  twoWhites,  fix  Spoon¬ 
fuls  of  Sack,  Cinnamon,  Nutmeg  and  Ginger  powder’d, 
and  a  little  Salt.  Beat  thefe  an  Hour  together  into  a  Bat¬ 
ter,  and  put  your  Quantity  of  it  into  Lard  at  Difcretion 
for  frying  it  in  Fritters. — Some  to  make  richer  Fritters 
ftill,  grate  Naples  Bifkets  in  Cream,  and  mixing  this  with 
fome  white  Wine,  Eggs,  Sugar,  and  Spices,  form  a  Batter 
for  frying  it  in  Lard,— -Others  beat  eight  Yolks  with 
four  Whites  of  Eggs  and  a  Pint  of  Cream,  then  ftir  in 
fome  powdered  Spices,  two  Spoonfuls  of  Ale-Yeaft,  and 
a  little  Salt  with  fome  Wheat*  Flower  ;  and  fet  it  all,  fo 
mixed,  within  the  Reach  of  the  Fire,  to  rife  and  fwell  ; 
when  it  does,  add  four  oi*  five  Spoonfuls  of  Sack,  and  beat 
all  once  or  twice  again.  Thus  the  Batter  is  made ;  into 
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which  put  thin  Slices  of  Apples,  and  lade  what  Quan« 
tity  of  it  you  think  fit  into  boiling  Lard,  for  frying  it  into 
Fritters. — Others  firft  make  2^Ha fly -puddings  and  whencool- 
ifh,  beat  it  in  a  Mortar  with  Eggs,  Salt,  and  Sugar,  till  it 
becomes  a  Batter,  and  fo  dropt  into  Lard  and  fry’d, 
Potatoe  Fritter i.' — Mix  Potatoe  Pulp  with  Milk,  fhred 
Suet,  Currants,  Salt,  and  Jamaica  Spice,  and  fry  it  in  Frit¬ 
ters. — Or  you  may  mix  minced  Apples  with  the  Pulp  of 
Potatoes  or  Parfnips,  and  Milk,^  Jamaica  Pepper,  and 
a  little  Sack  for  Fritters,  and  eat  them  with  the  Sauce  of 
Lemon  Juice  and  Butter. 


Of  making  Puddings  with  Wheat-Flower y  in  Harveft^ 
and  at  other  Times  in  the  Tear, 

^TFE  Way  of  making  Plumh-pudding  in 

Harveji  Time, — Pudding  is  fo  necefTary  a  Part  of  an 
EngUJhman\  Food,  that  it  and  Beef  are  accounted  the  Vic¬ 
tuals  they  moft  love.  Pudding  is  fo  natural  to  our  Har- 
veft-men,  that  without  it  they  think  they  cannot  make  an 
agreeable  Dinner.  Therefore  in  Hertfordflnre  our  Rule 
is,  to  make  Plumb-pudding  during  Wheat  Harvefl,  which 
generally  lafts  a  Fortnight  ;  and  Plain-pudding  during 
the  reft  of  the  Time.  Now  to  make  a  Plumb-pudding  of 
the  better  Sort  for  fix  Harveft-rnens  Dinners,  our  Houfe- 
wife  makes  ufe  of  a  Pottle  of  Flower,  a  Quart  of  fkim 
or  new  Milk,  three  Eggs,  half  or  three  Quarters  of  a 
Pound  of  Raifins,  and  half  a  Pound  of  chopt  Suet.  This 
being  ftirred  and  well  mixed  together,  with  a  little  Salt,  is 
to  be  tied  up  in  a  Linen  Cloth  or  Bag  ;  but  not  too  tight, 
that  it  may  have  Room  to  fwell.  Boil  it  three  or  (better) 
four  Hours  ;  and  if  they  cannot  dine  on  this  with  good 
boiled  Beef,  or  with  Pork,  or  with  Bacon  and  Roots,  or 
Herbs,  they  deferve  to  want  a  Dinner. 

A  fecand  Receit  to  make  a  cheaper  Plumh-puddlng  is  this, 
_ —  With  a  Pottle  of  Flower  mix  fome  Plumbs,  Suet, 
Ikim  Milk,  coarfe  Sugar,  and  a  little  Salt,  and  boil  all  in 
a  Pudding.  The  Sugar  will  fupply  the  Eggs,  for  Eggs  in 
Harveft  Time  are  not  fo  plenty  as  in  the  former  Part  of 
Summer,  becaufe  the  Hens  now  generally  begin  their 
moulting.  But  to  make  richer  Puddings  at  other  Times, 
do  as  follows. 
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A  Pudding  io  hake  or  bolL — Mix  a  Quart  of  new  Milfe 
with  half  a  Pound  of  Currants,  and  half  a  Pound  of  Raifms, 
a  Found  of  chop’d  Suet,  five  Eggs,  fome  Nutmeg  and 
Salt :  Thefe  ftir  with  Flower  till  it  is  of  a  thick  pudding 
Confiftence,  and  either  bake  or  boil  it. 

A  fecond  Pudding  to  bake  or  boil, — Is  to  fhred  a  Pound 
of  Raifins  and  a  Pound  of  Suet  together  ;  to  this  put 
a  few  Spoonfuls  of  Flower,  and  five  or  fix  Eggs  beaten  up 
with  fome  Sugar,  Salt,  Cloves,  and  Mace  in  Powder : 
Bake  this,  or  boil  it  four  or  five  Hours, 

A  Pudding  in  hajie, — This  I  was  informed  of  by  a  Wo- 
jman  in  our  Neighbourhood,  who  having  formerly  been 
in  Service  at  London^  was  ordered  by  her  Miftrefs  to  make 
a  Pudding  in  hafie.  Upon  thisfhe  afked  where  fhe  fhould 
get  Milk,  as  thinking  to  make  a  Hafty-pudding  ;  but  fhe 
,  was  anfwered,  there  was  no  Occafion  for  Milk,  and  bid 
to  fetch  half  a  Pound  of  Rice  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound 
'  of  Currants,  which  when  picked  and  wafhed  was  bound 
up  in  a  Cloth  mixed,  and  juft  boiled  ^  for  it  is  enough  if 
,  boiled  a  few  wallops, 

*  Hafiy spudding ^  by  Mr.  Houghton. — -He  fays,  to  make  a 

^dbilantial  Hafty-pudding,  take  a  Quart  of  Milk,  the 
grated  Crums  of  a  Penny  Loaf,  and  boil  them  together  ; 
then  fift  over  it  half  a  Pound  of  Flower,  firft  dried  before 
the  Fire,  with  a  little  Salt  ;  ftir  alfo  into  it  fome  Butter, 
and  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Currants. 

The  cotnmon  Farmers  Hajiy-puddmg. this,  they 
‘  •  ’  make  ufe  of  new  or  ficim  Milk,  or  Milk  and  Water.  A  Pint 
'  of  Flower  will  require  two  Quarts  of  Milk.  Boil  the  Milk 
firft,  then  take  a  Pint  of  cold  Milk,  and  mix  a  little  hot 
Milk  with  it  till  it  is  blood  warm  ;  then  mix  the  reft  of  the 
boiled  Milk  and  the  flower’d  Milk  together  off  the  Fire, 
and  when  fo  mixed,  ftir  the  whole  over  the  Fire,  while  it 
boils  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour ;  then  take  it  off,  and  add 
Butter,  or  Sugar,  or  both. 

A  poor  Womard s  Pudding  for  her  Family. — ■  ■  T wo  Wo¬ 
men,  that  lived  in  a  Houfe  near  me,  made  each  of  them  a 
Pudding.  One  put  two  Eggs  among  other  Things  into 
hers  I  the  other  made  her  Pudding  without  any  Eggs,  ufing 
only  hot  Water  wherein  fome  Bacon  and  Turnips  had 
been  boiled,  with  a  little  Salt  and  Flower;  and  yet  the 
latter  proved  to  be  the  beft  Pudding,  as  it  was  full  of  little 
Holes,  light,  and  better  than  the  former ;  fo  great  a  Dif¬ 
ference  there  is  in  good  H^lifwifery  and  Management ! 
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rich  haled  Pudding. — Take  a  Penny  Loaf  and  llic^ 
it  into  a  Qiiart  of  Cream  with  a  little  Rofe-waterj, 
ihen  break  it  fmall ;  next,  take  three  Ounces  of  Almonds 
blanched,  and  beaten  fmall  with  a  little  Sugar,  put  in 
feven  Eggs  beaten,  fome  Marrow,  and  two  Pippins  diced 
thin  ;  mingle  thefe  all  together,  and  bake  the  Pudding. 

A  boiled  Plain -pudding. — Take  a  Pint  of  new  Milk, 
or  better  fo  much  Cream,  and  mix  live  beaten  Eggs  with 
it,  three  Spoonfuls  of  Wheat  Flower,  Sugar,  Salt,  and 
N  utmeg,  a  little  of  each  ;  tie  this  Mixture  up  in  a  Cloth 
liril:  butter’d,  and  put  it  into  a  Pot  of  Water  as  it  boils, 
and  in  about  half  an  Hour’s  Time  it  will  be  enough.  The 
Sauce,  melted  Butter  alone,  or  mixt  with  Sugar. 

Rabilha’r  baked  Hajly -pudding. — Set  on  three  Pints  of 
Cream,  the  Crumb  of  two  Penny  French  Loaves  diced 
and  minced,  put  to  this  a  grated  Nutmeg,  a  few  Cloves, 
Mace,  Cinnamon,  and  Ginger  beaten  ;  add  thereto  half 
a  Handful  of  Flower,  mingle  it  together,  and  ftir  it  into 
your  Milk  ;  when  it  boils,  throw  in  a  Piece  of  Butter ; 
fhen  having  four  or  live  Eggs  beaten,  with  the  Whites  of 
half  calf  away,  put  them  alfo  into  your  Pudding,  with  a  . 
Handful  of  Sugar,  and  a  little  Rofe-water  ;  ftir  them  to-  ^ 
gether  again,  till  they  begin  to  boil  and  thicken,  then 
pour  it  into  the  Dilh  it  is  to  be  eaten  out  of,  fet  it  on  a  Heap 
of  Coals,  make  a  Fire-lhovel  red  hot,  and  hold  it  clofe 
over  your  Pudding  till  it  is  brown  on  the  Top,  then  ferape 
Loaf-fugar  over  it,  and  fend  it  up. 

Rabifiia’^  baked  Rice-pudding. — Take  three  Pints  of 
Milk,  and  a  Handful  of  Rice  beaten  to  Powder  ;  boil  it, 
and  keep  it  ftirring  till  it  is  thick,  which  will  be  in  a 
Quarter  of  an  Hour,  with  a  Piece  of  Butter  and  Cinna¬ 
mon,  and  Mace  in  it,  then  put  it  into  an  Earthen-pan  and 
let  it  be  cold  ;  next  add  to  it  two  Handfuls  of  Currants, 
fome  Sugar,  a  little  Salt,  and  fix  Eggs,  leaving  out  three 
of  their  Whites  ;  beat  the  whole  together,  and  after  you 
have  butter’d  the  Bottom  of  your  Dilh,  lay  your  Pudding 
into  it,  and  garnilh  the  Brims  of  it  with  a  Pafte  ;  when 

baked,  ferape  on  fome  Sugar,  and  ’tis  done.^ - Or,  boil 

Rice  till  it  is  full  tender,  and  mix  Eggs,  a  little  Salt  and 
Nutmeg  with  it;  this  lay  on  a  tliin  Pafte  in  a  Dilh  with 
Bits  of  Butter,  and  bake. 

A  plainer  Way  to  make  a  baked  Rice -pudding. — Bo  i  L  half  a 
Pound  of  powder’d  Rice  in  three  Pints  of  Milk  well,  then 
take  it  off,  and  when  almoft  cold  beat  up  fix  Eggs,  and  add 
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thefe  with  half  a  Pound  of  chopt  Suet  or  Butter  and  a  grated 
Nutmeg,  and  bake  it  half  an  Hour. — Or  if  you  think  fit  you 
may  put  fome  fine  PufF-pafte  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Dilh. 

A  Buckinghamlhire  Farmer^ s  Way  to  victual  his  Family 
with  Puddings  &c. — This  Farmer  rented  a  Farm  of  eight 
Score  Pounds  a  Year,  confifting  of  Arable  and  Meadow 
Ground,  kept  eight  Horfes,  twelve  Cows,  two  Talkers, 
two  Plowmen,  a  Shepherd,  and  Horfe-keeper,  befides  fe- 
veral  Day-Labourers ;  and  as  his  Family  were  but  eight 
in  Number  (for  the  Farmer  was  a  Widower)  his  Maid 
Servant  made  every  Day  one  or  two  boiled  Puddings, 
which,  with  a  Piece  of  Bacon,  was  the  chiefefi:  of  their 
Food  all  the  Year  ;  for  I  do  not  remember  I  ever  faw  them 
dine  on  any  thing  elfe,  except  now  and  then  a  CalPs 
Pluck  that  the  Farmer  bought  at  Leighton  Market  in  Bed- 
fordjhire.  Now  you  mufi;  know,  that  as  Eggs  and  Butter 
helped  to  pay  his  Rent,  he  would  feldom  allow  an  Egg  to 
be  put  into  the  Pudding,  but  obliged  the  Maid  to  make  it 
of  a  Quart  of  Ikim  Milk  and  about  a  Pottle  of  Wheat 
Flower,*  a  little  Salt,  and  Powder  of  Ginger  ;  which  fhe 
ftirred  into  the  Confifience  of  a  Hafty-pudding,  and  com¬ 
monly  boiled  it  in  two  Bags,  which  fhe  firfi:  flower’d  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  flicking  ;  when  they  were  boiled  enough,  they 
cut  the  Pudding  in  Slices,  and  poured  melted  Butter  on  it, 
or  fugar’d  Milk. 

Phis  AuthoFs  Servant-Maid'' s  Way  to  make  a  Boiled-pud¬ 
ding. — It  is  alfo  my  Way  to  have  a  plain  Pudding  made 
mofl  Days  in  the  Year;  and  for  doing  it,  my  Servant- 
Maid  mixes  a  Pint  of  new  Milk  with  a  Quart  of  Flower, 
one  Egg,  a  little  Salt,  and  Powder  of  Ginger.  This,  when 
fhe  has  flower’d  her  Pudding-bag,  fhe  puts  into  it,  and 
boils  it  an  Hour  and  a  half,  or  tw'o  Hours,  againfl  my 
Plowman  and  Boy  come  from  Plow  ;  and  when  it  is  taken 
up,  'fhe  for  Sauce  mixes  fome  Sugar  and  Milk  together. 
And  I  afTure  my  Reader,  that  with  fuch  a  Pudding  and 
a  Piece  of  pickled  Pork  boiled,  my  Family  makes  a  Din¬ 
ner  to  their  Satisfadlion ;  for  where  they  eat  one  Pound 
of  Bacon,  they  eat  more  than  fifty  of  pickled  Pork,  for 
Reafons  I  fhall  hereafter  aflign. — Or  to  make  a  boiled  Pud¬ 
ding  better  than  this,  you  may  mix  grated  Bread  and  min¬ 
ced  Suet  together  in  equal  Quantities ;  upon  which  pour 
fcalded  Milk,  and  let  all  lie  under  a  Cover  about  twenty 
Minutes,  then  add  a  Spoonful  of  Sugar,  Ginger,  Nutmeg, 
and  a  little  Flower,  and  boil  it  in  a  Pudding-bag  an  Hour 
and  a  half,  or  two  Hours,  Bread- 
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Bread ‘pudding. the  Crumb  of  the  whiteft  Bread? 
and  cut  it  in  thin  Slices,  to  the  Qiiantity  of  about  half  a 
Pound,  or  grate  it ;  then  boil  a  Pint  of  Milk,  and  put 
it  boiling  hot  on  the  Bread,  grate  half  a  Nutmeg  into  it, 
and  when  cold  add  three  beaten  Eggs  and  a  little  Sugar ; 
ftir  all  well  together,  v/ith  a  Handful  of  fine  Flower  to  hold 
it  together,  and  boil  it  half  or  three  Quarters  of  an  Hour  ;  for 
Sauce  melt  Butter,  or  mix  Butter  and  Sugar  together. 

Apple-pudding.,  the  Hertfordfhire  JVay. — This  Sort  of 
Pudding  I  have  frequently  made  in  my  Family,  becaufe 
in  fome  Years  I  have  great  Qtiantities  of  Apples,  which 
more  than  ordinary  pleafes  my  People.  To  make  it,  my 
Servant-Maid  boils  a  Pint  of  Milk  with  a  Quarter  of  a 
Pound  of  Lard  or  Dripping,  then  mixes  it  with  as  much 
Flower  as  will  make  it  into  a  Dough  or '  Pafte,  rolls  it, 
and  when  the  Pafie  is  cool  and  ftiff  enough,  fhe  puts  on 
it  fiiced  or  minced  Apples,  which  fhe  inclofes  in  the  Pafte  ; 
then  puts  it  into  a  Cloth,  ties  it  up,  and  boils  it  two 
Hours  and  a  half  at  leaft ;  our  Sauce  is  melted  Butter 
with  Sugar,  or  Sugar  and  Milk. — But  to  make  a  richer 
Apple-pudding,  you  may  fcald  your  Apples  and  pulp  them 
through  a  Cullender;  then  mix  them  with  Cream,  Bifket, 
and  Eggs,  a  little  Nutmeg  and  Sugar,  which  bake  in  a 
Difh,  with  a  Sheet  of  Puff-pafte. 

Potatoe-pudding. — This  is  a  moft  ferviceable  and  moft 
wholefome  Root,  becaufe  it  is  of  a  nouriftiing  fatiating 
Nature,  and  admits  of  being  eaten  in  feveral  Shapes ;  as 
with  Bacon,  pickled  Pork,  fait  Beef,  Mutton,  fait  Fifh ; 
inPyes,  in  Puddings,  with  Butter,  or  with  Milk,  ^c,  ^c. 
And  as  they  are  eafily  propagated,  no  Farmer,  Labourer, 
Yeoman,  nor  Gentleman,  fhould  be  without  them,  as 
they  value  their  Pockets ;  for  Potatoes  with  good  Ma¬ 
nagement  may  be  kept  all  the  Year,  fo  that  where  there 
is  Ground  enough  to  plant  them  on,  there  need  be  no 
Want  of  this  profitable  Vegetable  to  fave  Expence,  and 
this  by  many  Ways  of  ufing  them.  Here  indeed  I  (hall 
only  fhew  their  Service  in  a  Pudding  ;  but  more  by  and 
bye.  Boil,  peel,  and  mafia  the  Potatoes ;  this  done,  mix 
two  Pounds  of  the  Pulp  with  half  a  Pound  of  Butter, 
four  Eggs,  Pepper,  Salt,  and  Ginger,  and  when  they  are 
all  beaten  together  into  the  Confiftence  of  a  Pudding,  it 
may  be  either  boiled  or  baked  3  when  enough,  eat  it  with 
melted  Butter.  —  Or,  you  may  mix  wdth  Potatoe-pulp, 
fcraped  Carrot,  Sugar,  Butter,  Nutmeg,  Salt  and  Eggs, 
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which  put  in  a  Difh  with  Pafle  fcund  it,  and  bake  it 
half  an  Hour  in  a  quick  Oven. — Or,  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  make  a  Potatoe-pudding  richer,  mix  minced  Apples 
with  Potatoe-pulp,  Cream,  fine  Sugar,  powder’d  Cinna¬ 
mon  and  Cloves,  and  being  beaten  all  together  into  a  pud¬ 
ding  Confiftence,  put  it  in  Pafie  and  bake  it  in  a  Difli, 
—  Or,  buttered  Eggs  may  be  mixed  with  Potatoe-pulp 
and  other  Ingredients  for  a  baked  Pudding. —Or,  thin 
little  Slices  of  pickled  Pork  or  Bacon  may  be  baked  with 
Potatoe-pulp  for  a  Pudding,  with  fome  other  Ingredients  as 
abovefaid. — Or,  a  Potatoe-pudding  may  be  made  with 
their  Pulp,  whole  Oatmeal,  Currants,  Salt  and  Pepper, 
and  Butter,  baked  in  a  Difli  or  Earthen-pan;  for  Sauce, 
melted  Butter  or  Cream,  with  Slices  of  Lemon, 

make  a  Black- cherry-puddings  —  Beat  an  Egg, 
and  put  it  into  a  Pint  of  Milk ;  then  mix  about  a 
Quart  of  Flower,  and  a  Pound  of  black  Kerroon  Cherries, 
with  the  Milk  and  Egg  ;  ftir  them  together  till  it  is  of  a 
pappy  Confiflence,  for  being  put  into  a  Pudding-bag, 
firfl:  wetted  or  flower’d,  and  boil  it  about  an  Hour  or 
an  Hour  and  a  half ;  for  Sauce  melt  Butter  and  Sugar,  or 
Milk  and  Sugar  :  If  you  have  not  Kerroon  Cherries,  any 
other  Sort,  if  ripe  and  fweet,  may  do. — This  Pudding 
we  commonly  have  made  at  Times  during  the  Cherry 
Seafon,  and  proves  a  pleafant  Eating  to  my  Family. — — - 
Which  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  one  of  our  Country 
Wenches  faid  to  her  London  Miflirefs  :  Madam,  fays  (he, 
pray  let  us  have  a  Black-cherry-pudding  for  Dinner.  A 
Black-cherry-pudding  !  I  never  heard  of  fuch  a  Thing  in 
my  Life  !  that  mufl:  be  Phyfick.  No,  Madam,  fays  the 
Girl,  we  have  it  often  in  the  Country,  and  it  is  a  very 
good  pudding  indeed. 

A  Flower-pudding  for  a  Farmers  Family  to  boil. — A 
Pottle  of  Flower  will  make  two  good  Bag-puddings,  or 
they  may  be  tied  up  in  a  Cloth ;  and  to  make  them  they 
commonly  take  Ikim  Milk,  which  is  near  as  good  as  new 
Milk  for  ftirring  of  Puddings  ;  to  this  Pottle  of  Flower 
three  Eggs  are  fufficient  to  beat  and  mix  with  the  reft  ; 
when  they  are  boiled  enough,  inftead  of  melted  Butter, 
fome  Farmers  Wives  melt  Hogs-lard  and  lade  it  over  the 
Pudding  for  Sauce,  with  a  little  Salt  flrewed  over  it  ; 
or,  inftead  of  Lard,  they  melt  fome  fweet  Pot-fat-drip¬ 
ping.  This  Sort  of  Fat  is  preferred  by  fome  to  Butter, 
as  being  cheaper,  heartier,  and  more  ready  at  hand,  when 
Butter  cannot  be  had,  A 
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A  Flow e-r -pudding  to  bake. — Boil  a  Pint  or  a  Quart  of 
Milk,  and  thicken  it  with  Flower  ;  if  you  make  ufe 
of  a  Quart  of  Milk,  there  fhould  be  half  a  Pound  of  But¬ 
ter,  four  Ounces  of  Sugar,  eight  Eggs,  a  little  Salt,  and 
a  grated  Nutmeg  mixed  ;  this  put  into  a  butter’d  Difh,  may 
be  baked  in  an  Hour’s  Time. 


Of  Appk-Fyes^  and  Apple -Pafties^  for  Harvejl  and 

other  Times. 

APPLE  Pyes  and  Pafties  are  a  main  Part  of  a  pru« 
dent,  frugal  Farmer’s  Family-Food,  becaufe  the 
Meal  and  Apples  that  make  them  are  commonly  the  Pro* 
duce  of  his  Land,  and  are  ready  at  all  Times  to  be  made 
ufe  of  in  Pyes  or  Pafties,  for  giving  his  Family  an  agree¬ 
able  palatable  Repaft  ;  a  covered  or  turn-over  Pafty  for 
the  Field,  and  the  round  Pye  for  the  Houfe ;  the  firft 
being  of  a  Make  and  Size  that  better  fuits  the  Hand 
and  Pocket  than  the  round  Pye,  and  therefore  are 
more  commonly  made  in  Farmers  Families;  for  one,  ora 
Piece  of  one,  being  carried  in  the  Plowman’s  and  Plovir- 
boy*s  Pocket,  fuftains  their  hunger  till  they  come  home 
to  Dinner,  and  oftentimes  pleafes  them  beyond  fome  Sort 
of  more  coftly  Eatables  ;  nor  is  it  lefs  wholcfome  than 
pleafant,  for  that  the  Ingredients  of  the  Apple-pye  are 
rather  Antidotes  againft,  than  Promoters  of  the  Scurvy, 
In  ftiort,  it  is  the  Apple  Pye  and  Pafty,  and  Apples  made 
ufe  of  in  fome  other  Shapes  (particularly  the  famous  Parf- 
nip  Apple)  that  I  take  to  be  fome  of  the  cheapeft  and 
moft  agreeable  Food  a  Farmer’s  Family  can  make  ufe  of ; 
but  for  difplaying  their  Value  in  a  more  elegant  Manner, 
I  hope  the  following  Poem  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
my  Reader. 

; 

Of  Apple-Pyes  :  A  Poem^  by  Mr.  Welsted. 

OF  all  the  Delicates  which  Britons  try. 

To  pleafe  the  Palate,  or  delight  the  Eye; 

Of  all  the  feveral  Kinds  of  fumptuous  Fare, 

There’s  none  that  can  with  Apple-pye  compare, 
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For  coftly  Flavour,  or  fubftantial  Fade, 

For  outward  Beauty,  or  for  inward  Tafte. 

When  firft  this  infant  Diflii  in  Failiion  came, 

Th’  Ingredients  were  but  coarfe,  and  rude  the  Frame 
As  yet,  unpolilhM  in  the  modern  Arts, 

Our  Fathers  eat  brown  Bread  indead  of  Tarts ; 

Pyes  were  but  indigeded  Lumps  of  Dough, 

^Till  Time  and  jud:  Expence  improv’d  them  fo. 

King  Coll  (as  ancient  Annals  tell) 

Renown’d  for  fiddling  and  for  eating  well. 

Pippins  in  homely  Cakes  with  Honey  dew’d. 

Juft  as  he  bak’d  (the  Proverb  fays)  he  brew’d. 

Their  greater  Art  fucceeding  Princes  diew’d^ 

And  model’d  Fade  into  a  nearer  Mode  ; 

Invention  now  grew  lively,  Palate  nice. 

And  Sugar  pointed  out  the  Way  to  Spice. 

But  here  for  Ages  unimprov’d  we  flood. 

And  Apple-pyes  were  dill  but  homely  Food  ; 

When  God-like  Edgar ^  of  the  Saxon  Line, 

Polite  of  Tade,  anddudious  to  refine. 

In  the  Defiert  perfuming  Quinces  cad. 

And  perfected  with  Cream  the  rich  Repad  : 

Hence  we  proceed  the  outward  Parts  to  trim. 

With  Crinkumcranks  adorn  the  polifh’d  Rim, 

And  each  frefh  Pye  the  pleas’d  Spedfator  greets 
With  Virgin  Fanci  es  and  with  new  Conceits. 

Dear  Nelly ^  learn  with  Care  the  padry  Art, 

And  mind  the  eafy  Precepts  1  impart ; 

Draw  out  your  Dough  elaborately  thin. 

And  ceafe  not  to  fatigue  your  Rolling-pin  : 

Of  Eggs  and  Butter,  fee  you  mix  enowgh ; 

For  then  the  Fade  will  fwell  into  a  Pufi^, 

Which  will  in  crumbling  Sound  your  Praife  report. 
And  eat,  as  Houfewives  fpeak,  exceeding  fhort ; 
■Rang’d  in  thick  Order  let  your  Quincies  lie  ; 

They  give  a  charming  Relifh  to  the  Pye  ; 

If  you  are  wife,  you’ll  not  brown  Sugar  flight. 

The  browner  (if  I  form  my  Judgment  right) 

A  Tincture  of  a  bright  Vermil’  will  fhed. 

And  dain  the  Pippin,  like  the  Quince,  with  red. 

When  this  is  done,  there  will  be  wanting  dill 
The  judReferve  of  Cloves,  and  candy’d  Peel  3 
Nor  can  I  blame  you,  if  a  Drop  you  take 
Of  Orange  Water,  for  perfuming  Sake  \ 
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But  here  the  Nicety  of  Art  is  fuch. 

There  muft  not  be  too  little,  nor  too  much  | 

If  with  Difcretion  you  thefe  Cofts  employ. 

They  quicken  Appetite,  if  not  they  cloy. 

Next  in  your  Mind  this  Maxim  firmly  root. 

Never  o’er-charge  your  Pye  with  coftly  Fruit ; 

Oft  let  your  Bodkin  thro’  the  Lid  be  fent. 

To  give  the  kind  imprifon’d  Treafure  Vent  ; 

Left  the  fermenting  Liquors,  mounting  high 
Within  their  brittle  Bounds,  difdain  to  lie  ; 

Infenfibly  by  conftant  fretting  wafte, 

And  over-run  the  Tenement  of  Pafte. 

T o  chufe  your  Baker,  think  and  think  again. 

You’ll  fcarce  one  honeft  Baker  find  in  ten  : 

Aduft  and  bruis’d.  I’ve  often  feen  a  Pye 
In  rich  Difguife  and  coftly  Ruin  lie ; 

While  the  rent  Cruft  beheld  its  Form  o’erthrown,  ’ 
Th’  exhaufted  Apples  griev’d  their  Moifture  flown,  V 
And  Syrup  from  their  Sides  run  trickling  down,  J 

O  BE  not,  be  not  tempted,  lovely  Nell^ 

While  the  hot  piping  Odours  ftrongly  fwell, 

While  the  delicious  Fume  creates  a  Guft, 

To  lick  th’  o’erflowing  Juice,  or  bite  the  Cruft: 

You’ll  rather  ftay  (if  my  Advice  may  rule) 

Until  the  hot  is  temper’d  by  the  cool ; 

Oh  !  firft  infufe  the  lufcious  Store  of  Cream, 

And  change  the  Purple  to  a  Silver  Stream  ; 

That  fmooth  balfamick  Viand  firft  produce. 

To  give  a  Softnefs  to  the  tarter  Juice. 

J  CharaSfer  of  the  famous  Parfnip  Apple,  and  its  Ufes» 

- - From  whence  this  Apple  is  fo  called,  I  cannot  tell ; 

but  this  I  know,  that  it  is  the  very  beft  of  Apples  for 
Pyes,  Pafties,  and  Puddings  in  Harveft  Time,  and  for 
eating  (baked  or  raw)  Angle  as  they  are ;  they  are  always 
the  firft  Apples  that  are  ripe  with  us,  for  they  commonly 
begin  to  drop  from  the  Tree  about  the  Middle  of  Auguft, 
fome  of  them  weighing  four  Ounces  apiece  ;  and  I  think 
I  can  affirm  it  for  Truth,  that  T  have  had  above  twenty 
Bufhels  in  one  Seafon  off  one  Tree  only  ;  Part  of  which 
I  made  ufe  of  for  prefent  fpending.  Part  for  Cyd^r,  and 
the  reft  I  hoarded,  for  thefe  will  keep  till  near  CfrnJiMas, 
Thefe  Apples  are  alfo  of  the  greater  Value,  for  their 
agreeable  C^ality  of  eating  well  in  an  Apple  Pye  or  Pafty 

without 
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without  Sugar;  for  when  they  are  ripe,  pared,  and 
cored,  my  Servant-Maid  bakes  confiderable  Numbers  of 
two-corner’d  Pafties  without  any  Sugar,  becaufe  they  need 
no  other  fweetening  than  what  a  little  Water  with  their 
own  Juice  affords ;  and  yet  in  this  Manner  of  making 
them,  our  Men  commonly  prefer  eating  fuch  Pafties 
alone,  before  Bread  and  Cheefe  :  Hence  it  is  that  we 
fay  the  Parfnip  Apple  faves  Cheefe.  And  for  Supper  (in 
Harveft  Time  efpeciaily)  thefe  Apples  make  almoft  a  con- 
ftant  Part  of  it,  by  being  coddled  or  baked,  till  they  are  fo 
tender,  as  to  be  eafily  mixed  in  Meftes  of  Bread  and  Milk, 
In  fhort,  the  Parfnip  Apple  is  endowed  with  fuch  excel¬ 
lent  Qualities,  that  they  may  truly  be  accounted  a  plea- 
fant  Repaft,  from  the  Lord’s  to  the  Peafant’s  Table,  in 
the  Shape  of  Pyes,  Pafties,  Apple-puddings,  Apple-dump¬ 
lings,  or  baked,  or  coddled  ftngly.  This  Apple-tree  is 
not  to  be  had  in  ^ny  of  the  Nurferies  near  London^  as 
I  have  been  informed,  when  I  was  amongft  them,  by  fome 
of  their  own  nurfery  Men ;  for  it  is  only  in  Growth  at 
Gaddefden^  and  at  fome  Miles  round  it.  But  as  I  keep  only 
three  Sorts  of  Nurferies  always  by  me,  one  for  the  black 
large  Kerroon  Cherry-trees,  one  for  the  Parfnip  Apple- 
trees,  and  one  for  the  Bell-orange  Pear-trees,  I  am  rea¬ 
dy  to  furnifti  any  Gentleman  with  any  of  thefe  Sorts  for 
one  Shilling  each  Tree  at  my  Houfe:  And  I  further  add, 
that  as  thefe  Apples,  either  eaten  raw,  or  better  under 
fome  Preparations,  ferve  in  fome  Degree  for  Meat  and 
Drink,  no  Gentleman,  Farmer,  Yeoman,  or  Labourer, 
ought  to  be  without  one  or  more  of  thefe  T rees,  where 

they  have  Ground  convenient  for  planting  them. - 

Next  I  {hall  like  wife  give  an  Account  of  the  excellent 
Quality  of  tlie  Bell-orange  Pear,  as  follows,  viz. 

The  CharaSier  of  the famousBell-orangeF  ear , — The  Tree 
of  this  Pear  I  am  Owner  of,  and  is  fo  large  a  one,  that 
it  has  borne  above  twenty  Bufhels  at  once  of  pretty  fize- 
able  Pears,  which  are  always  ripe  in  Harveft  ;  it  is  of  an 
Orange  Colour,  grows  in  the  Shape  of  a  Bell,  therefore 
is  called  the  Bell-orange  Pear  :  And  as  it  is  thus  early  ripe, 
it  gives  our  Harveft-men  a  Pleafure  to  eat  them  raw, 
for  they  have  a  delicate  Taftc,  but  are  moft  of  all  agree¬ 
able  in  Pyes  or  Pafties,  becaufe  thefe  Pears  in  thefe  Shapes 
tafte  fomewhat  like  Sweetmeats  ;  and  to  fay  no  more 
than  they  deferve,  a  Pye  may  be  made  of  them  lit  for  the 
Table  of  a  Potentate,  I  have  made  Perry  of  thefe  Pears 

diredlly 
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dire6tly  from  the  Tree,  and  found  it  good  Liquor,  if 
drank  in  a  little  Time,  for  it  will  not  keep  a  great  while  ; 
and  it  has  fuch  a  delicate  Smell,  that  if  a  Perfon  hold  his 
Nofe  over  the  Bunghole,  the  Scent  is  juft  like  that  of 
an  Orange.  My  Maid  bakes  them  loofe  in  an  earthen 
glazed  Pot,  for  being  eaten  with  Milk  or  with  Milk  and 
Bread.  I  have  been  in  feveral  of  the  Nurferies  about 
London^  and  inquired  for  the  like  Fruit,  but  they  own 
they  have  it  not  ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  other  Tree  of 
this  Sort  in  all  our  Country,  nor  in  all  my  feveral  Years 
Travels:  And  the  Way  I  came  by  this  was,  by  purchafing 
the  Farm  I  now  live  in,  and  hold  in  my  own  Hands, 
which  has  enabled  me  _to  raife  a  Nurfery  of  thefe  very 
Sort  of  Pear-trees,  fo  that  I  am  ready  to  furnifh  any  Gen¬ 
tleman  at  the  Price  of  one  Shilling  each,  and  fend  them 
to  any  Part  of  England^  Wales^  Scotland^  Ireland^  or  to 
any  of  our  Plantations  abroad.  And  I  further  fay,  and 
aver  it  from  the  Truth  of  Experience,  that  the  Juice  of 
the  black  Kerroon  Cherry  (which  may  be  conferved  till 
this  Pear  or  Parfnip-apple  is  ripe)  mixed  with  that  of  the 
Par fn ip-apple,  or  with  the  Juice  of  this  Orange-pear,^ 
will,  with  a  little  Afliftance,  make  a  tawny  colour’d  Wine, 
little  inferior  in  my  Opinion  to  fome  foreign  Wine. 

The  Charadier  of  the  famous  black  Kerroon  Cherry, - - 

This  famous  ferviceable  Cherry  is  accounted  the  beft 
of  the  black  Sort  in  England^  for  its  Firmnefs,  delicious 
Juice,  and  Smallnefs  of  Kernel:  I  believe  I  have  above 
fifty  of  thefe  Sort  of  improved  Cherry-trees  growing  in 
my  Plow  and  Meadow  Fields,  that  feldom  mifs  of  pro¬ 
ducing  great  Quantities  of  Cherries,  that  we  make  ufe 
of  in  Puddings  and  in  two-corner  Pafties  ;  but  we  reckon 
they  eat  better  in  the  Pafty  than  in  a  Pye,  becaufe  in 
cutting  one  of  thefe  through  its  Middle,  the  Liquor  may 
be  kept  in  to  the  laft  of  its  eating  :  Likewife,  when 
this  excellent  black  Kerroon  Cherry  is  eaten  in  a  little 
Time  after  gathering,  the  Eater  enjoys  a  moft  wholefome 
pleafant  Sort,  that  will  bear  a  long  Carriage,  and  therefore 
are  good  Market  Cherries. 

The  Farmers  Wife^s  plain  JVay  of  making  or  raiftng 
Pafte for  Apple  or  Meat  Pyes^  Cujiards,,  orPaJiies. — Her 
Allowance  is  half  or  a  whole  Pound  of  Lard,  or  Dripping- 
fat,  or  Pork-fat,  or  any  Meat-fat  if  it  is  tried  up,  to 
half  a  Peck  of  Flower ;  which  (he  boils  in  Water^  and 
as  foon  as  it  boils^  (he  mixes  it  with  the  Flower,  and 

works 
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works  it  into  as  ftifF  a  Pafte  as  pofKble ;  and  when  it  is 
well  kneaded,  fhe  wraps  it  up  in  a  Linen  Cloth,  to  keep 
warm  for  ufing  it  in  a  requifite  Heat ;  for  fuch  Pye-cruft 
fhould  be  raifed  while  the  Pafte  is  warm,  becaufe  it  cools 
in  making,  and  ftilPens  the  better  :  With  this,  Apple-pyes, 
Meat-pyes,  Cuftards,  and  feveral  other  Pafties  are  made 

both  cheap  and  palatable,  for  Farmers  Ufes. - Or,  if 

you  will  make  the  Cruft  fomewhat  better,  melt  three 
Pounds  of  frefti  Butter  in  boiling  Water,  as  foon  as  it 
boils  take  it  olF  the  Fire,  and  mix  all  v/ith  a  Peck  of 
Flower,  and  work  it  into  a  Pafte,  for  Apple- pye,  Meat- 

pye,  or  any  other  that  requires  a  ftanding  Cruft. - Or 

take  it  this  Way,  melt  two  Pounds  of  Butter  in  a  Sauce¬ 
pan  with  Water,  when  it  is  melted  fkim  off  the  Butter, 
and  with  fome  of  the  Water  work  it  in  the  Flower  to  a 
ftifF  Pafte  ;  the  Flower  fliould  be  half  a  Peck  ;  if  not  ufed 
quickly,  wrap  it  in  a  Cloth,  and  let  it  lay  before  the 
Fire. 

A  Puff-paJ^e.-^T AKE  one  Pound  of  frefti  Butter,  and 
one  Pound  of  Flower  ;  mix  two  Ounces  of  the  Butter 
and  two  Eggs  with  the  Flower,  and  make  it  into  Pafte 
with  cold  W'ater  ;  then  work  the  other  Part  of  the  Pound 
of  Butter  into  a  ftifF  Pafte,  and  with  a  Rolling-pin  roll 
it  thin  ;  when  fo  done,  put  Bits  of  Butter  here  and  there 
in  moft  Parts  of  it,  roll  it  again,  then  double  it  up, 
and  make  each  End  meet,  and  roll  it  again,  till  all  the  But¬ 
ter  is  thoroughly  well  incorporated.  But  to  make  this 
Receit  the  plainer  to  my  Reader,  obferve  what  Rabijha 

fays. - Take  a  Pottle  of  Flower  and  the  W  hites  of  fix 

Eggs,  make  it  into  a  Pafte  with  cold  Water,  let  it  not 
be  very  ftifF ;  when  it  is  well  wrought,  roll  it  forth  four- 
fquare  like  a  Sheet  of  Paper  as  thick  as  your  Finger;  then 
take  three  Pounds  of  Butter,  and  beat  it  well  with  a 
Rolling-pin,  then  lay  it  on  in  Slices  all  over  your  Pafte 
about  as  thick  as  your  Finger,  and  ftrew  a  little  Flower 
over  it ;  then  roll  up  your  Sheet  of  Pafte  like  a  Collar 
with  the  Butter  within,  fqueeze  and  roll  it  at  both  Ends 
broad  and  long- ways  ;  then  clap  up  the  Ends,  and  make 
them  meet  in  the  Middle  one  over  another,  and  faften  it 
down  again  with  your  Rolling-pin,  rolling  it  forth  every 
way  as  thin  as  at  firft ;  then  flower  your  Board  well 
underneath,  and  fpread  it  over  with  Butter,  roll  it  up, 
and  work  it  as  before ;  thus  do  three  or  four  Times,  till 
your  three  Pounds  of  Butter  is  made  ufe  of.  In  the 
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Summer  make  this  Fade  in  the  Morning  with  the  difFeft 
Butter  you  can  get,  and  lay  it  in  a  cold  Place  till  you 
make  ufe  of  it.  In  Winter  you  muft  beat  your  Butter 
well,  otherwife  it  will  be  harder  than  your  Fade,  and 
break  Holes  through  it. — Or,  mix  two  Founds  of  Flower 
with  half  a  Found  of  Butter,  and  the  Whites  of  three 
or  four  Eggs  well  beaten  with  cold  Water,  and  work 
into  a  Fade  ;  then  roll  it  thin,  and  by  Degrees  roll  in 
one  Found  of  Butter  more  ;  roll  it  again  and  again, 
adding  Flower  each  Time  for  five  or  fix  Times,  till  this 
Quantity  or  more  Butter  is  well  worked  into  the  Fade, 
for  making  a  Puff-pade  for  nice  fmall  Pyes  or  Tarts. — 
Or,  to  make  a  good  Crud,  you  may  ufe  cold  Milk  indead 
of  cold  Water,  with  an  Addition  of  as  much  Brandy 
as  an  Egg-diell  will  hold,  and  fine  Sugar,  with  two  Pounds 
of  Butter,  and  three  Pounds  of  Flower  for  Pyes,  Tarts, 
&c.  Thus  having  given  my  Reader  an  Account  of  making 
poor  Fades  and  rich  Fades,  I  proceed  now  to  the  making 
of  Appie-pyes,  Padies, 

How  a  Farmer  difgraced  himjelf  hy  having  Apple-pajiies 
made  at  a  dear  Rate^  and  how  he  might  have  had  them 
made  cheaper  and  better, — This  Farmer  lives  about  three 
Miles  from  Gaddefden^  in  a  Farm  of  about  two  hundred 
Pounds  a  Year  Rent;  and  being  in  low  Circumdances, 
endeavoured  to  fave  the  Penny  in  feveral  Managements 
of  his  Kitchen  ;  amongd  the  red,  he  had  his  Apple-padies 
made  with  Wheat- meal  in  the  following  Manner  :  His 
Apples  he  caufed  to  be  chopM  fmall  with  their  Cores  and 
Stalks  (as  they  were  gathered  from  the  Tree)  in  a  Tray 
or  wooden  Bowl  unpared  ;  this  being  done,  he  had  his 
Fade  made  with  Water,  and  chopt  Suet,  or  Fat,  in  the 
ufual  Way,  which  he  bought  at  a  dear  Rate,  having 
no  Hogflard  or  other  Fat  of  his  own  ;  and  in  this  Fade 
he  wrapt  up  his  chopt  Apples  in  Form  of  Padies,  and 
baked  them  to  his  Difgrace,  for  he  could  hardly  get  a 
good  Servant  to  live  with  him,  and  thofe  that  did,  grum¬ 
bled  much,  and  worked  the  worfer  for  it.  Now  had  this 
Farmer  caufed  his  Crud  to  be  made  with  a  Mixture  of 
half  Wheat  and  half  Barley  Meal,  and  not  have  pared  his 
Apples,  but  quartered  them,  and  threw  away  the  Stalks 
and  Cores,  and  made  ufe  of  fkim  Milk  and  Yead,  in¬ 
dead  of  Water  and  Fat,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  he 
had  pleafed  his  Servants  better,  and  come  cheaper  and 
more  creditably  off;  for  the  fkim  Milk  and  Yead  would 
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have  made  the  Cruft  pufFy  and  white,  and  eat  well  with** 
out  Sugar,  if  the  Apples  were  of  the  right  Sort,  and  in 
right  Order. 

How  another  Farmer  has  Ms  Apple  Pyes  and  Pajlies  made 

fomething  better  than  the  lajl  Farmer,' . -A  Farmer  near 

me  has  his  Apple-pafties  made,  by  firft  paring  the  Apples 
and  taking  away  the  Stalks  and  Tops  of  them,  but  chops 
the  Apples  with  all  their  Cores  very  fmall ;  for  by  being 
fo  fmall  chopt,  they  fill  the  Apple-cruft  or  Coffin  in  every 
Part  of  it,  better  than  if  they  were  quartered,  and  the 
Cores  thereby  lefs  perceived  in  eating. 

How  a  third  Farmer  has  his  Apple  Pyes  or  Pajlies  made. 
- This  Farmer  has  his  Apples  quartered,  as  think¬ 
ing  the  fewer  of  them  goes  to  fill  a  Pye  or  Pafty,  and 
becaufe  the  Apples  will  bake  redder  than  when  chopt 
fmall. 

Fhis  AiithoAs  Way  of  having  his  Apple  Pyes  or  Pajlies 

?nade. - —Once  every  Week  or  ten  Days,  from  Augijl 

to  all  the  Time  that  my  hoarded  Apples  laft,  my  Ser¬ 
vant-Maid  bakes  Apple  Pyes  or  Pafties  with  her  Bread, 
but  does  not  pare  her  Apples,  only  cores  them,  takes 
away  their  Stalks,  and  cuts  them  in  fmall  Bits  with  a 
Knife ;  if  the  Apples  are  not  full  ripe  at  ufing,  or  if 
■they  are  of  the  fharp-tafted  Kind,  as  the  Holland  Pippin, 
or  the  green  French  Pippin,  and  fuch  like,  fhe  then  puts 
a  little  Sugar  amongft  them  ;  but  when  fhe  makes  ufe  of 
the  Parfnip  Apple,  or  the  Gold-rennet,  or  when  fhe 
mixes  the  fweet  Apples  with  a  few  fharp  Apples,  fhe 
puts  no  Sugar  amongft  them. — —By  what  has  been  faid, 
may  appear  the  great  Conveniency  of  having  the  Parfnip 
Apple-tree,  and  the  Gold-rennet-tree  (which  are  con- 
ftant  Bearers)  together  with  the  Sweet-apple- tree  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  Farm ;  for  by  having  thefe  Apple-trees  at 
command,  much  Sugar  may  be  faved,  and  yet  good  Ap¬ 
ple  Pyes  and  Pafties  may  be  made  of  them :  It  is  my 
good  Fortune  to  have  many  Apple-trees  of  various  Kinds 
growing  in  Rows  in  my  plowed  Fields  and  Meadows, 
befides  thofe  in  my  Orchard,  and  Wood  of  my  own 
planting,  which  in  fome  plentiful  Years  return  me  large 
Quantities  of  Apples  for  making  Cyder,  and  for  Kitchen 
TJfes.  And^  here  I  am  alfo  to  obferve,  that  I  have  feve- 
ral  Trees  of  the  fweet  Apple,  the  beft  Sort  of  which  are 
of  a  pretty  large  Size,  and  will  keep  to  Lady-day  or 
longer  j  which  I  find  of  great  Service  in  making  Apple- 
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Pyes  and  Pafties  alone  for  Servants,  without  any  other 
Sort  of  Apples  or  Sweets.  But  if  you  are  for  finer 
Sorts,  fcaid  Apples  till  tender  ;  when  you  have  fo  done, 
fkin  them,  and  beat  them  to  a  Pulp  ;  then  beat  fome 
Eggs,  and  mix  the  whole  with  grated  Bread,  Sugar, 
Ginger  and  Nutmeg,  and  fome  melted  Butter  ;  butter 
your  Diih,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  heated  Oven.*— — 
Or,  pare  Pippins,  quarter  them,  and  near  cover  them 
with  Water  ;  put  two  Pounds  of  Sugar  to  about  a  Pottle 
Meafure  of  Pippins,  and  boil  thefe  all  together  on  a  gentle 
Fire  clofe  covered,  with  fome  beaten  Dill-feed,  Cin¬ 
namon,  Orange-peel,  and  Rofe -water  ;  when  cold,  make 
it  into  Pafties  or  Tarts  with  a  rich  Pafte. 

Of  Victualling  Harvefl-men  in  Hertfordfhire. 

IN  this  County  we  hire  Harveft-men  long  before  Har* 
veft,  by  Way  of  Security,  that  we  may  not  be  at  a 
Lofs  for  them  when  we  moft  want  them  ;  and  give 
each  Man  Thirty  or  Six  and  Thirty  Shillings  for  his 
Month’s  Service,  befides  vidfualling  and  lodging  them  in 
the  Houfe  all  that  Time,  for  then  they  are  ready  early 
and  late  to  do  our  Work.  Now  in  vifftualling  thefe 
Men  there  are  Variety  of  Ways  pra£fifed  by  Country 
Houfewives  ;  and  ftie  that  can  do  it  cheapeft,  and  moft  fa- 
tisfadfory,  is  the  beft  Houfewife.  To  thisPurpofe,  I,  and 
many  other  Farmers,  fingle  out  fome  of  our  oldeft  Ewes, 
that  are  what  we  call  broken -mouth’d  Sheep  (that  is 
to  fay,  fuch  who  by  Age  have  loft  moft  of  their  Teeth 
before)  and  timely  put  them  into  good  Grafs,  for  their 
coming  out  fat  time  enough  to  kill  in  Harveft.  Or 
inftead  of  Ewes,  others  kill  a  fat  Barrow-hog  of  twenty 
or  thirty  Stone  Weight  (one  or  more)  the  OfFald  of  which 
we  eat  frefti,  and  the  reft  we  fait  down,  as  is  my  Way 
every  Harveft.  Others  that  occupy  very  large  Farms,  and 
employ  eight,  twelve,  or  more  Flarveft-men,  have  an  old 
Cow,  or  a  fmall  Welch  Runt  fatted  againft  this  Time.  And 
if  a  Farmer  cannot  difpenfe  with  the  whole  himfelf,  he  lets 
a  Neighbour  or  two  have  the  reft ;  and  when  his  Neigh¬ 
bours  kill  the  like,  they  furnifli  the  fame  to  him.  In  any 
of  thefe  Cafes  we  have  the  lefs  Meat  to  buy  of  the  Butcher  ; 
however,  fome  Beef  we  commonly  take  of  him  every  Week 
during  the  Harveft,  and  Suet  with  each  Lot  or  Parcel,  for 
jnaking  Harveft- puddings  i  which  is  fc  neceflary  a  Part  of 
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our  Vi£luals,  that  the  Men  think  they  cannot  make  a  good 
Dinner  without  either  a  Plain  or  Plumb  one;  and  it  is  this 
laft  Tort  that  moft  of  our  Farmers  have  during  Wheat 
Harveflr,  and  the  former  Sort  afterwards.  Thefe  with  fe- 
veral  other  Preparations  of  Food,  with  ftrong  Beer  and 
Ale,  are  what  we  vi<5tual  our  Month  or  Harveft  Men  with. 
And  if  we  cannot  get  our  Harveft  in  by  that  Time,  by 
reafon  of  rainy  Weather,  we  keep  them  longer,  fome 
even  fix  Weeks  or  two  Months,  till  our  Ricks  and  Cocks 
of  Corn  are  all  compleated  and  thatched.  In  ftiort,  it  is 
our  Notion  m  Hertfordjhire^  that  That  Gentleman,  Yeo¬ 
man,  or  Farmer,  manages  heft,  who  vidtuals  his  Har- 
veft-men  with  Beef,  Bacon,  or  pickled  Pork,  Beans,  Peafe, 
Puddings,  Pyes,  Pafties,  Cheefe,  Milk,  with  other  culi¬ 
nary  Preparations,  and  with  well  brewM  ftrong  and  fmall 
Beer  and  Ale ;  for  fuch  a  one  ftands  the  beft  Chance  of 
hiring  the  beft  Hands,  that  will  go  on  brifkly  with  their 
Work,  and  do  a  good  deal  of  it  in  a  Day.  Not  that  I 
write  this  as  a  general  Rule,  for  I  know  a  certain  Farmer, 
that  lives  within  three  Miles  of  me,  who  although  he 
employs  fix  Month-men,  befides  his  own  Servants,  has 
bought  but  fix  Stone  of  Beef  in  a  Harveft  ;  becaufe  he 
fupplied  this  Meat  with  the  Flefh  of  fatted  old  Sheep  and 
Swine,  I  alfo  am  fenfible,  that  much  further  North, 
Bacon,  Pork,  and  Pudding  are  almoft  the  whole  Feed  of 
their  Harveft-men,  as  believing  a  Bellyful  is  fufficient,  and 
that  the  lefs  Variety  of  Meats  caufes  the  Men  to  eat  the 
iefs,  which  may  perhaps  in  thefe  Parts  anfwer  the  End 
of  preventing  their  buying  Beef,  ^^r.But  as  fuch  CEconomy 
will  not  be  agreeable  to  Southern  Men,  our  Houfewife’s 
Art  lies  in  furnifhing  Variety  of  Eatables,  and  yet  to  do  it 
in  the  moft  frugal  Manner.  And  that  it  may  be  fo  done 
not  only  in  Harveft- time,  but  alfo  at  all  other  Times 
throughout  the  Year,  is  the  main  Defign  of  my  writing 
this  Treatife  of  the  Country  Houfewife. 

To  preferve  Beef  or  Mutton  Suet  found  and  fweet  all  the 
Marveji  Seafon  and  longer. — This  I  take  to  be  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  Article  and  Piece  of  good  Houfewifery,  as  Beef  or 
Mutton  Suet  is  extraordinarily  neceftary  to  be  kept  in 
Readinefs,  throughout  the  Harveft  Time,  for  mixing  it,  to 
make  plumb  and  plain  Puddings,  ^c.  and  it  is  on  this  Ac¬ 
count  that  we  Southern  Farmers  have  always  a  Parcel  of 
Beef  Suet  weighed  with  ever  ;  Lot  or  Parcel  of  Beef  we 
buy  of  the  Butcher,  who  by  Cuftom  fhould  allow  a  Pound 
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t^)^very  Stone  of  eight  Pound.  But  for  the  befl  and  moff  Suet^ 
feme  buy  the  Surloin,  that  is  weighed  with  the  Leg  ;  or  if  we 
will  pay  a  Penny  a  Pound  extraordinary, we  may  have  all  the 
Suet  of  a  Surloin  alone.  Now  as  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Suet 
cannot  be  made  ufe  of  prefently,  it  highly  concerns  a  right 
Country  Houfewifeto  preferve  it  found  in  the  fweeteft  Man¬ 
ner  ;  which  that  flie  may  effectually  do,  let  her  chop  the  Suet 
as  fmall  as  (he  can,  and  then  fprinkle  it  with  Pepper  and  Salt 
at  Diferetion  :  This  done,  it  muff  be  potted  down  as  clofe 
and  as  hard  as  {he  can  well  do  it,  and  it  will  keep  good  not 
only  the  whole  Harveft,  but  near  a  Year  together.  Where¬ 
as  if  fuchchopt  Suet  was  not  well  feafoned  with  Pepper  and 
Salt,  and  laid  loofe  or  hollowifh,  it  would  furely  flink  in  a  iit- 
tleTime,  Obfervealfo,  that  Suet  fo  potted  fhould  have  a  clofe 
Covering  over  it,  and  be  kept  in  feme  dry  Part  of  a  Houfe, 
for  if  it  ftands  in  too  moift  a  Place  it  will  be  apt  to  mould 
and  hoar. 

^he  good  Ho  ufe  wife  ry  of  a  Farmer's  Wife  to  furnijhherfelf 
with  a  due  Quantity  of  Suet  again/}  Harveji-Time, — -Iisr 
View  of  wanting  Suet  in  Harveft-Time,  this  Woman 
took  care  before-hand  to  provide  for  it  j  therefore  as  often 
as  {he  bought  Beef  or  a  Loin  of  Mutton,  {he  chopt  the  Fat 
and  potted  it  down,  with  Pepper  and  Salt  as  aforefaid^  know^- 
ing  that  in  Harveff-Time,  enough  of  good  Suet  is  difficult 
to  be  had,  and  becaufe  Beef,  Mutton,  and  Suet,  fell 
cheaper  before  than  in  Harveft: ;  which  the  more  encouraged 
her  in  Time  to  provide  this  moft:  neceffary  Ingredient, 
which  (he  kept  thus  managed  in  an  earthen  glazed  pot,  with 
only  a  wooden  loofe  Cover  over  it,  placed  in  a  dry  Part  of 
the  Houle. 

The  hejf  Way  of  faking  Beef  to  preferve  it  fweet  and 
found  in  Harveji^  and  at  all  other  Times  of  the  Tear.-^ — Beef 
in  Harveft-Time  is  moftly  eaten  fre{h,  as  bell  agreeing 
with  the  Farmers  and  Workmens  Interell ;  for  by  boiling 
a  Piece  frefh  with  Bacon  or  pickled  Pork,  the  one  plea- 
fantly  relKhes  the  other.  And  if  the  Beef  or  Mutton  is 
lean,  the  fat  Bacon  or  Pork  helps  it  the  better  out  ;  this  is 
much  obferved  by  our  Country  Houfewives,  becaufe  it  fre¬ 
quently  falls  to  the  Farmer’s  Lot, to  have  lean  Pieces  amongft 
the  Meat  he  buys.  And  when  there  is  fo  much  bought  in 
at  once  as  requires  falting,  fome  will  direClly  fait  it  down 
in  a  Pot  or  Tub.  Others,  who  manage  much  better,  will 
firff  fprinkle  fome  Salt  over  it,  to  extraCI  and  draw  out 
the  bloody  Juice  (that  it  may^  take  Salt  the  freer,  keep 
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fwceter,  fafer,  and  longer,  in  the  hot  Seafon  of  the  Year) 
and  when  it  has  lain  a  few  Hours  under  fuch  a  fprinkling 
of  Salt,  will  then  fait  it  down  for  good.  Or,  take  it  this 
Way,  which  is  ftill  a  more  fure  Way  of  Proceeding  : 
After  the  Beef  has  been  fprinkled  with  Salt,  and  lain  to 
drain  out  its  bloody  Juice  fix  or  feven  Hours,  wipe  every 
Piece  dry,  and  rub  them  all  over  well  with  dry  hot  Salt. 
This  done,  pack  them  clofe  in  a  Pot  or  Tub  one  upon 
another. 

The  Benefits  ofi  getting  Roots,  Herbs,  and  other  culinary 
Vegetables  a gainjl  Ha rveJi-Time, — In  ourChiltern  Country 
of  Hertfiordjhire,  feveral  of  our  prudent  Houfewives  fore¬ 
fee  the  great  Conveniency  of  having  broad  Beans,  Peafe, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Onions,  Parfley, 
and  other  Kitchen  Ware,  ready  for  Ufeagainft  a  Want 
of  them  in  Harveft-Time  ;  for  that  fome  of  thefe  not  only 
prove  a  Sauce,  but  alfo  help  Meat  to  go  the  further.  And 
here  I  think  it  necelfary  to  inform  our  Country  Houfe- 
wife,  that  £he  ought  to  have  a  Bed  of  Grafs- Onions  ready 
all  the  Summer  Time  for  her  Pot  Ufes,  even  ’till  AIV 
holland-Tide ,  Now  what  I  mean  by  Grafs- Onions,  arc 
Welch  Onions  ;  whofe  green  large  flaggy  Stalks  will  en¬ 
dure  cutting  many  Times  in  a  Year,  and  will  laft  ten  or 
twenty  or  more  Years,  provided  the  Bed  is  drelfed  once 
in  three  Years  with  Soot,  Afhes,  or  Malt-dufl:,  and  not 
fuffer’d  to  run  to  Seed.  This  I  yearly  prove  to  my  great 
Conveniency,  as  being  thus  furnifti’d  with  early  and  late 
Onion-ftalks,  when  Roots  and  Stalks  of  others  are  not 
eafily  had  and  for  having  thefe  Onions,  its  Seed  may  be 
had  at  any  of  the  London  Seed -(hops,  by  afking  for  a 
Pennyworth  or  two  of  Welch  Onion  Seed  :  But  I  have 
further  to  inform  my  Reader,  that  this  is  the  Seed  which 
produces  the  forward  Sort  of  young  Onions,  which  are 
drawn  by  May- Day  to  be  eat  with  Sallads;  therefore 
this  Welch  Onion  Seed  may  be  fown  for  an  early  Drawing 
of  them,  as  well  as  for  a  durable  Crop  to  cut  in  Flags. 
And  as  for  broad  Beans,  they  ferve,  in  fome  Meafure, 
as  a  fecond  Sort  of  Meat  as  well  as  Sauce,  and  are  fo 
neceifary  to  a  Family  in  Harveft-Time,  that  That  Gen¬ 
tleman,  Yeoman,  or  Farmer,  who  does  not  provide  a 
fu  indent  Crop  of  them  againft  fuch  an  Occafion,  is  very 
much  wanting  to  his  own  Intereft: ;  for  it  is  this  moft 
cheap  and  ferviceable  Vegetable  which  allays  Third,  and 
fo  rdifhes  fat  Bacon,  or  fait  Pork,  that  the  Men  often 
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it  with  a  good  Stomach,  to  the  favihg  of  much  Ex-* 
pence  in  the  Confumption  of  Beef  and  other  Meat ;  it  is 
eafy  of  Carriage  to  the  Field,  will  keep  hot  fome  Time, 
and  prove  a  '  very  '\X^holefome  iiouriftiing  Eatable.  Peafe 
alfo  are  valuable,  as  a  Change  of  fatiating  Diet,  and  are 
cooling  and  pleafant  to  the  Tafte.  In  the  Harvefl  of 
1748,  as  well  as  in  former  Harvefts,  I  fed  my  Harvelt 
Men  almoft  every  other  Day  with  Bacon  and  Beans,  or 
pickled  Pork  and  Beans.  Carrots,  Turnips,  Cabbage, 
and  Potatoes,  are  alfo  good  Kitchen  Provifion  to  be  eaten 
with  fait  or  frefli  Meat,  Onions,  Sailary,  Leeks,  Parfley, 
Thyme,  and  Savory,  are  alfo  neceffary  in  Harveft-Time, 
becaufe  with  thefe  our  Country  Houfewife  cooks  up  her 
lean  Orts  of  Beef,  her  Pieces  of  Bacon  or  Pork,  her 
ofFald  cold  Turnips,  Carrots,  Cabbage,  or  Potatoes^ 
And  if  the  Meat  is  a  little  tainted,  yet  by  her  fkillful 
Management  in  the  Ufeof  fome  of  thefe  Roots  and  Herbs, 
fhe  may  recover  fuch  Meat,  by  caufing  it  to  be  halhed  or 
minced  according  to  the  Art  of  good  Houfewifery, 


Of  the  Nature  and  Ufes  of  Pork  in  Harvefts  and  at 
other  'Times  of  the  Tear, 

C*  W I N  E  S  Flefti,  fays  an  eminent  Phyfician,  nourillies 
^  very  plentifully,  and  yields  firm  Nourifhment;  there¬ 
fore  is  moft  profitable  to  thofe  that -are  in  their  flourifhing 
Age,  found  and  ftrong,  who  are  exercifed  with  much 
Labour.  Now,  as  fuch,  I  would  here  introduce  it,  and 
for  its  being  a  moft  pleafant  ferviceable  Meat,  efpecially 
for  the  Diet  of  Harveft-men  now  and  then,  becaufe  a 
Porker,  newly  killed,  admits  of  many  Ways  of  dreiling  it, 
is  cheaper  done,  is  lefs  cloying,  and  keeps  (faked)  fweet  and 
found  longer  than  any  other  Meat  whatfoever  :  Witnefs 
the  Approbation  it  meets  with  in  the  County  of  Kenty 
where  pickled  Pork  is  in  fuch  general  Efteem,  that  they 
make  very  little  Bacon  there,  becaufe  a  Diih  of  pickled 
Pork,  with  Apple  Dumplins,  ^c.  is  there  deemed  an 
agreeable  Repaft,  from  the  Peer  to  the  Peafant.  And 
as  thus,  it  ftands  the  moft  ready  and  cheapeft  of  fiefti 
Vidbuals  to  Tradefmen  and  Farmers  in  particular;  for 
here  the  common  Plowman  thinks  himfelf  not  rightly 
provided,  if  he  cannot  carry  a  Piece  of  pickled  Pork  and 
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Apple-Dumplin  Into  the  Field,  to  bite  on  till  he  corner 
home  to  Dinner ;  as  ours  in  Hertfordjhlre  take  a 
Piece  of  Bread  and  Cheefe  with  them ;  for  pickled  Pork 
is  more  profitable  to  a  Family  than  Bacon,  becaufe  there 
is  no  Reafon  to  commit  Wafte  in  eating  it,  as  too  often  is 
feen  in  the  Cafe  of  the  latter,  when  its  burnt  thick 
Rind  or  Skin,  and  the  rufty  Infide  of  the  flefhy  Part, 
tempt  many  to  throw  them  away.  Bacon  is  likewife 
very  apt  to  have  its  Gammon-part  damaged  by  the  Breed 
of  very  minute  Infects  of  the  vermicular  Kind,  that  are 
firft  generated  in  it,  and  when  a  little  aged  become 
winged,  for  it  is  then  that  they  fkip  or  fly  about,  and 
from  hence  it  is  that  they  are  called  the  Hopper- Fly,  that 
will,  if  not  prevented,  eat  into  and  fpoil  the  whole 
Gammon  ;  and  how  to  prevent  it  without  making  a  pre¬ 
fen  t  Confumption  of  the  Bacon,  is  above  the  Art  of  mofli: 
People,  as  I  fhall  in  my  Second  Part  of  th£  Country  Houfe^ 
wife  further  obferve.  Whereas  thefe  Damages  are  intire- 
ly  avoided  in  pickling  of  Pork,  as  well  as  the  difagreeable* 
Ranknefs  of  Tafte  that  Bacon  is  very  fubje<51:  to  have  in  it, 
if  kept  aged. 

Of  killing  a  Barrow -Hog  for  a  pickled  Porker  in  Harnefi 
*Time, — This  is  a  late  Pr'a6fice  iii  Hertfordjhire^  but  takes 
more  and  more  every  Year,  becaufe  the  frefh  Meat  of 
a  Porker  leflens  the  Farmer’s  Expence  in  Beef,  For 
this  Sort  of  Meat  being  of  his  own  feeding,  not  only 
ftands  him  in  lefs  Charge  than  Beef,  but  when  it  is  managed 
by  a  good  Houfewife,  will  go  further  than  any  other  Sort 
of  Fiefh  in  a  Family.  And  why  the  killing  of  a  Porker 
in  Harveft  has  not  been  long  pra6lifed  is,  becaufe  mofir 
People  imagine  that  the  Weather  at  this  Seafon  of  the 
Year  is  too  hot  for  making  the  Fiefh  take  Salt  kindly,  fo 
as  to  keep  fweet  afterwards.  But  the  contrary  of  this  er¬ 
roneous  Opinion,  I  and  many  others  every  Year  prove, 
by  an  artful  and  careful  Management  ;  for  we,  in  the 
firft  Place,  take  care  to  keep  a  Porker  from  Meat  two  Days 
and  two  Nights  before  we  kill  him,  becaufe  if  a  Porker 
was  killed  with  a  Bellyful  of  Meat,  the  Fiefh  of  it  would 
not  keep  fo  long  fweet  and  found,  as  one  killed  when  its 
Belly  is  empty  of  Food.  This  is  fo  well  obferved  by 
Butchers,  that  they  not  only  follow  this  Rule  in  killing  a 
Porker,  but  do  it  alfo  in  killing  all  other  Beafts,  whenever 
their  Convenlencv  allows  it.  So  when  a  Porker  is  killed 
in  the  Summer  Time,  it  fhould  be  done  in  the  Evening, 
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that  the  Flefh  may  be  the  fooner  cold,  by  the  approaching 
Night  ;  and  when  the  Hair  is  fcalded  ofF,  and  the  Guts 
taken  out,  my  Way  is  to  hang  the  Carcafe  up  in  the 
Cellar,  or  other  cool  Place,  where  the  great  blue  Blow- 
Fly  cannot  come.  This  I  did  by  one  I  fcalded  in  Auguft 
1746,  about  the  third  Day  after  I  had  began  Harveft, 
that  weighed  five  and  twenty  Stone,  as  I  did  another  in 
Auguft  1748,  and  is  what  I  generally  prad^ife  every  Year, 
as  one  of  the  beft  Pieces  of  Hufbandry  belonging  to  a  Far*- 
mer’s  Houfe  for  lefiening  the  Total  of  a  Butcher’s  Bill. 

Of  cutting  out  the  Carcafe  of  a  Porker  for  pickUng.-p-^ 
The  next  Morning  we  cut  out  the  Carcafe  into  many 
Pieces.  Firft  the  Butcher  cuts  ofF  the  Plead  and  cleaves 
the  Porker  afunder,  then  takes  out  the  Spare- ribs,  or 
Chine,  or  both;  if  a  Chine  is  faved,  the  Spare- ribs  will 
,  be  the  lefs.  Next  he  chops  ofF  the  four  Hocks,  then  cuts 
out  the  two  Blade-bones,  and  two  Butt  or  Buttock  Pieces, 
and  laft  of  all  the  fhort  or  broiling  Ribs.  The  reft,  being  all 
/Flefh  is  pickled  ;  and  for  this,  the  Butcher  cuts  it  out  into 
fquare  Pieces  according  to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Family. 

Obfervations  on  killing  feveral  Sorts  ft  Sow- Hogs  for 
pickled  Pork. — A  young  Sow,  that  has  had  but  one  Litter 
of  Pigs,  and  is  gone  near  half  her  Time  with  Pig  again  ; 
if  fuch  a  one  is  fatted  and  killed  then,  her  Flefti  will  eat 
almoft,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as  the  Flefti  of  a  fpay’d 
Sow,  if  pickled  for  Pork.  The  next  Obfervation  is, 
that  I  killed,  on  the  thirteenth  Day  of  May^  I745> 
a  Sow  that  had  had  two  Litters  of  Pigs ;  her  laft  Lit¬ 
ter  was  pig’d  on  the  iith  of  March.,  and  on  the  4th  of 
April  I  fold  off  her  Pigs.  On  the  30th  of  April  fhe  took 
Boar,  and  thirteen  Days  after  I  killed  her,  being  near  the 
Middle  of  three  Weeks  after  her  brimming  Time  was 
over;  and  fhe  eat  exceeding  fweet  and  fine,  as  being  fatted 
with  Barley-Meal  after  a  particular  Method;  for  though 
file  was  fattening  but  a  little  while,  yet  by  being  kept  well 
before,  fhe  was  thought  to  weigh  thirty-five  Stone,  tho’ 
fattened  for  pickled  Pork.  It  is  alfo  become  a  late  Practice 
to  kill  an  old  Sow  for  pickled  Pork,  notwithftanding  {he 
be  feven  Years  old,  or  more  ;  but  then  as  her  Skin  by 
fuch  an  Age  is  got  thick  and  tough,  ftie  is  better  pickled 
with  her  Skin  firft  taken  olF.  This  has  been  done  to  my 
Knowledge  for  Harveft  and  other  Ufes,  to  a  good  Pur- 
pofe;  for  as  fuch  an  old  Sow  is  fatted  on  a  fudden  frorn  a 
very  lean  Condition,  v/ith  Barley-Meal  or  other  fweet 
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Food,  the  Flefli  eats  tender  and  lufcious,  like  that  of  3 
young  Barrow-Hog.  And  as  to  her  Skin  or  Hide,  a  Pro¬ 
fit  may  be  made  of  it,  by  felling  it  to  the  Tanner,  for 
that  with  tanned  Hog- &ins  many  Saddles  are  covered,  and 
foiCi  for  a  better  Price. 

'How  a  Farmer  in  Hertfordfhire  finged  the  Hair  off  his 
HogSj  to  7nakt  pickled  Fork  of  the?n.'— HP  ms  Farmer  rented 
about  a  hundred  Year  in  Great -Gaddefden  Parilh,  and 
was  of  Opinion,  that  finging  or  burning  off  the  Hair  of  a 
TIog  made  the  FieOi  harder  and  firmer,  and  better  for 
pickling,  as  Pork.  Accordingly,  after  the  Plog’s  Hair  was 
burnt  off  with  Straw,  he  rubbed  the  Skin  with  a  Brick¬ 
bat  dipt  in  hot  Water,  till  he  got  it  white  and  clean.  But 
I  cannot  fay  I  arn  of  his  Opinion. 

Of  pickling  Fork  in  Harveft^  and  at  other  ’Times  of  the 
Year. —  When  the  Carcafe  of  a  Porker  is  cut  out, 
and  the  bony  Pieces  feparated  from  the  flefhy  ones,  we 
lay  the  fieihy  Pieces  on  a  clean  Brick  Cellar- Floor,  in 
Harvefl-time,  or  any  other  Summer  Weather  3  but  if  a 
Porker  is  killed  in  Winter,  we  lay  them  on  a  I'able  or 
Bench,  fomewhat  in  a  Hoping  Poffure,  clofe  by  one  ano¬ 
ther,  out  of  a  Cellar.  The  Fork  fb  laid,  we  fprinkle  com¬ 
mon  Salt  over  all  of  it,  and  let  it  remain  in  this  Condition 
a  Day,  pr  a  Day  and  Night,  to  drain  out  its  Bloody- 
gravey  or  Juice  ;  for  if  this  is  not  hifi;  carefully  done,  the 
Pork  will  ftmk,  notwithftanding  it  is  well  faked.  Then 
to  a  Porker  that  weighs  five  and  twenty  Stone  (which  is 
the  Bignefs  I  commonly  kill  mine  at)  we  make  ufe  of  a 
Peck  and  a  Pottle  of  common  Sait,  well  mixed  with  two 
Ounces  of  Salt-petre,  hnely  beaten.  Thefe  two  Salts  be¬ 
ing  well  incorporated,  our  Houfewife  fidts  every  Piece  of 
Pork  with  it  all  over ;  and  as  fne  falts  tliem,  fhe  lays 
or  packs  them  very  clofe  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot  or 
pow'dering  Tub  (but  we  account  the  frft  beft)  and  be¬ 
tween  every  Layer  of  Pork  fprinkles  fo'rne  coarfe  Sugar, 
till  a  Pound  of  it  is  thus  made  ufe  of.  When  ail  is  potted, 
ihe  lays  over  it  a  wooden  Cover. 

The  Fradlice  of  an  old  Hertfordfhire  Floufewife  in  the 
pickling  of  Fork.- — This  old  Hertfordjhire  Houfewife, who 
Jived  many  Years  -sX  Market-ftreet.,  and  boarded  Perfons 

who  were  under  the  Care  of  the  late - Copping-^  Efq; 

for  the  Cure  of  Cancers,  k^c.  often  faid,  that  Sugar 
helps  to  preferve  pickled  Pork,  and  therefore  fhould  be 
always  ufed  with  Salt,  to  make  the  Pork  eat  fweet, 

fhort^ 
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^ort,  and  well  colour’d ;  but  firft  of  all  her  Practice  was 
to  rub  over  every  Piece  of  Pork  as  thin  as  poffible  with 
powder’d  Salt-petre,  and  then  to  rub  the  Mixture  of 
Salt  and  Sugar  over  them ;  for  that  the  Salt-petre  hardens 
the  Flefti,  and  the  Sugar  foftens  it,  and  greatly  lelTens  the 
fiery  (harp  Tafte  of  it.  One  Pound  and  a  half  of  Sugar, 
fhe  fays,  is  enough  to  mix  with  a  Peck  of  common  Salt, 
and  four  Ounces  of  Salt-petre  is  enough  for  a  Porker 
that  weighs  five  and  thirty  Stone  :  She  alfo  fays,  that 
a  Board  or  Cloth,  or  both,  (hould  be  laid,  and  kept  al¬ 
ways  over  the  Pot  or  pickling  Tub,  to  keep  out  the  Air, 
for  that  if  the  Air  ffets  much  to  it,  it  will  never  reco- 
ver  its  firll  fine  Tafie,  do  what  you  can  :  She  likewife 
ftridlly  obferves  to  take  out  every  Piece  of  pickled  Pork 
with  a  Fork  as  fhe  wants  it,  for  that  if  the  Fingers  touch 
it,  they  are  apt  to  taint  and  fpoil  the  Pork. 

7he  PraSiice  of  a  jscond  Hertfordihire  Houfezvtfe^  in 

the  pickling  of  her  Fork. - This  Woman’s  Way  is  to 

mix  common  Salt,  Bay-falt,  and  Salt-petre,  beat  very 
fine  with  Sugar  in  a  Bowl  ;  then  with  this  Mixture  fhe 
rubs  over  every  Piece  of  her  Pprk,  and  thus  falts  it  all 
down  in  a  Pot  or  Tub,  faving,  that  this  is  a  better  Way 
than  to  ftrew  Sugar  between  the  Layers  of  Pork, 

Fhe  Fra5iice  of  a  third  Hertfordfliire  Houfewife^  in  the 
pickling  of  her  Fork. — To  a  Porker,  Vv'eighing  twenty  Stone, 
fhe  made  ufe  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Salt-petre  mixt  in 
Powder  with  common  Salt  to  the  Quantity  of  a  Peck, 
and  after  the  Pieces  of  Pork  were  fprinkled  with  Salt, 
to  extradf  the  bloody  Part  that  remained  in  them,  fhe 
rubbed  them  well  all  over  v/ith  the  fait  Mixture  ;  and 
if,  after  the  Pork  had  been  potted  down  about  a  Week, 
the  briny  Difiblution  of  the  Salt  did  not  appear 
to  her  liking,  fhe  drained  off  what  was  liquid,  and  boiled 
and  fcum’d  it,  and  in  the  boiling  added  more  Salt  and 
Water,  which  when  cold,  fhe  poured-  on  her  pickled 
Pork.  But  there  are  fome  that  in  fuch  a  Cafe  will  take 
out  every  Piece  of  the  Pork,  and  fait  it  over  again  with 
common  Salt,  and  then  pour  over  it  this  refined  Brine,  as 
thinking  all  fuch  Preparation  but  little  enough  to  pre- 
ferve  Pork  a  Year  together  fweet  and  found,  efpecially 
if  the  Hog  is  killed  in  Harveft,  or  at  any  Time  in  the 
Summer,  becaufe  they  are  fenfible  it  is  the  Heat  of 
the  Weather  that  chiefly  endangers  pickled  Pork  to  eat 
rank.  Wherefore  if  the  frefh  Pieces  of  Pork,  as  I  faid, 
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are  laid  on  a  Cellar- brick-floor,  or  in  fomc  other  cool 
Place,  to  draw  out  the  Heat  that  remains  in  the  Flefh, 
it  will  be  in  no  danger  of  eating  rank  or  being  otherwife 
damaged  :  A  Trouble  that  ought  not  to  be  grudged,  finco 
one  Night’s  I'ime  is  fufficient  for  this,  if  the  Cellar  is, 
of  a  very  cool  Sort, 

Hovj  a  young  Maid- Servant  fpotled  the  Flejh  of  a  Porker 
for  want  of  knowing  how  to  pickle  it, — This  happened  to 
my  certain  Knowledge,  for  I  was  an  Eye-witneis  of  it, 
by  feeing  the  fpoiled  Pork  when  it  lay  abroad  on  the 
Dunghill,  occafioned  merely  by  the  Ignorance  of  a  young 
Maid- Servant,  who  having  no  Miftrefs  to  look  over  her, 
pretended  herfelf  capable  of  pickling  a  Porker.  But  it 
happened  otherwife,  for  after  the  Pork  had  been  a  little 
Time  in  the  pickling  Pot,  it  began  to  fmell  rank,  and 
as  it  continued  longer,  it  became  worfe  ;  infomuch,  that 
fhe  was  obliged  to  throw  moft  of  a  fine  fat  Porker  to 
the  Dunghill,  for  that  none  of  the  Farmer’s  Servants 
would  eat  it.  Now  this  Damage  was  occafioned  by  her 
not  fir  ft  fprinkling  the  Pieces  of  Pork  with  Salt  the  Night 
before  they  were  pickled,  for  the  bloody  Juice  to  drain 
out  of  them  5  for  liad  ftie  fo  done,  and  the  Pork  lain  thus 
but  twelve  Hours  before  it  was  pickled  down,  this  Lofs 
had  been  prevented. 

J  famous  Receit  for  pickling  of  Pork  —  Is  this:  Put 
as  much  Salt  into  Water,  as  will  caufe  an  Egg  to  fwim  ; 
boil  and  fcum  it  well  ;  when  cold,  put  it  into  a  pickling 
Pot  or  Tub,  or  earthen  Jar,  and  put  your  Pieces  of  Pork 
into  it ;  here  they  are  to  remain  a  whole  Week,  for  the 
bloody  Gravey  to  be  extracted  ;  then  take  out  all  the  Brine, 
and  boil  and  fcum  it  again,  with  an  Addition  of  Salt  and 
Water,  if  you  find  it  necelTary ;  when  cold,  put  in  the 
Pork  to  ftand  a  Week  longer,  do  the  fame  a  third  Time 
a  Week  after,  then  ftop  it  up  clofe  for  keeping  :  In  this 
Manner,  Pork  may  be  made  to  keep  fweet  and  found  a 
long  Time  ;  and  by  this  Method  you  may  preferve  your 
OfFald- pieces  for  a  great  while,  as  Hocks,  Tongues, 
Chines,  Spare-ribs,  Butt-pieces,  &c.  And  if  you  approve 
of  the  Pork  being  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  boil  an  Ounce, 
two,  or  three,  of  Salt-petre  in  the  Brine,  and  it  will 
not  only  bring  it  under  this  Colour,  but  fecure  your 

Meat  the  better  from  tainting. - A  fecond  Receit  isj 

When  the  Pork  is  cut  from  the  Bones,  rub  every 
piece  well  with  Salt-petre  i  this  done,  take  cue  part  Bay-t 

fait. 
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fait,  and  two  parts  common  Salt,  and  with  this  rub  every 
Piece  thoroughly  well  ;  then  ftrew  common  Salt  over  all 
the  Bottom  of  the  pickling  Pot  or  Tub,  and  lay  in  and 
cover  every  Piece  of  Pork  with  Salt ;  pack  them  as  clofe 
as  you  can,  and  fill  the  hollow  Places  with  Salt ;  like- 
wife  when  you  perceive  that  the  top  Salt  melts  down, 
ftrew  over  more  Salt,  and  you  need  not  fear  the  Pork 

keeping  found  a  good  while. - A  third  Receit.  Some 

make  ufe  of  half  Petre-falt,  and  half  Salt-petre,  to  mix 
with  common  Salt,  as  having  a  Notion,  that  Petre-falt 
mix’d  makes  the  Flefti  red  and  foft,  when  Salt-petre  alone 
makes  it  red  and  hard  :  However,  they  allow,  that  all 
thefe  three  mixed  with  Sugar^  ftiortens  the  Flefti,  gives 
itapleafant  Relifh,  and  makes  it  eat  fomewhat  like  Ham, 
and  keeps  it  from  Aiming.  And  for  the  better  pre¬ 
venting  any  Corruption  breeding  among  the  Pork,  fome 
will,  after  it  has  lain  a  Month  faked  down,  take  out 
every  Piece,  and  lay  them  in  a  frefii  Pot ;  and  as  they 
are  laid  in,  will  fprinkle  a  little  Salt  over  every  one  of 
them  ;  and  after  the  old  Pickle  is  boiled,  and  fcum’d, 
when  cold,  will  pour  it  over  the  Pork  ;  for  though 
Pork  is  potted  with  only  Salt,  yet  it  will  all  turn  to  Brine 
in  lefs  than  a  Fortnight :  Now  all  this  Coft,  Care,  and 
Pains  in  pickling  Pork,  is  no  more  than  what  is  ne- 
ceflary,  fince  (according  to  the  Opinion  of  fome)  it  does 
not  come  to  its  full  Perfection  of  Goodnefs  under  one 
Year’s  Time. 

How  a  Hertfordfhire  Houfewife  damaged  her  pickled 
Pork. — In  pickling  her  Pork,  by  Miftake  fhe  put  too 
much  Salt-petre  amongft  it,  and  thereby  gave  it  fuch 
a  difagreeable  rank  Tafte  that  it  could  hardly  be  eaten, 
efpecially  when  it  was  hot,  for  when  the  Pork  was  eaten  cold 
it  did  not  tafte  fo  bad  ;  therefore  this  Houfewife  faid, 
that  two  Ounces  of  Salt-petre  was  full  enough  to  mix 
with  common  Salt,  for  faking  a  Porker  of  twenty  Stone- 
Weight  ;  and  although  this  Woman  tried,  by  wafhing 
fome  Pieces  of  the  pickled  Pork  with  hot  Water,  to  take 
off  the  ill  Tafte,  yet  it  proved  paft  her  Skill,  for  that 
the  Flefh  retained  its  difagreeable  Twang  to  the  laft. 

Why  Porky  that  is  to  be  pickledy  Jhould  be  firji  fprinklcd 
with  Salty  to  foak  and  draw  out  its  bloody  Part. — The 
Reafon  is,  becaufe  there  are  Veins  in  the  Flefh,  that  con¬ 
tain  fome  Blood  in  them,  which,  if  not  firft  extra6ted  and 
difeharged  by  the  Salt,  will  corrupt  and  taint  the  pure 
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Flefh,  On  this  very  Account,  fomc  are  fo  careful,  that 
they  will  not  pickle  down  their  Pork  till  it  has  lain 
under  a  fprinkling  of  Salt  a  Night  and  a  Day  3  others 
refufe  to  let  it  lie  more  than  fix  or  eight  Hours,  as  be¬ 
lieving,  that  if  it  lies  longer,  the  gravey  Part  will  be  alfo 
drawn  out :  However,  this  is  certain,  that  if  the  bloody 
Water  is  not  firft  got  out,  it  will  mix  with  the  Brine, 
and  corrupt  and  fpoil  all  the  Pork. 

A  new  and  fafer  Way  to  fickle  a  Porker  in  Summer-' 
*Iime, — This  is  in  Cafe  you  have  not  the  Conveniency 
of  a  clofecold  Cellar;  then  kill  your  Porker  in  the  Even¬ 
ing,  and  as  foon  as  his  Guts  and  Appurtenances  are  taken 
out,  fift  fome  black  Pepper  through  a  fine  Sieve,  and 
ftrew  it  all  over  the  Infide  of  the  Carcafe  ;  then  hang  it 
up  till  Morning,  when  you  are  to  lay  the  two  Sides  of 
it  in  a  ftrong  Pickle  for  five  or  fix  Hours  ;  for  in  this 
Time  the  Brine  will  extract  and  draw  the  bloody  Juices 
and  Jelly  out  of  the  Flefh ;  this  being  done,  cut  the  whole 
into  convenient  Pieces,  and  fait  and  pickle  it  as  before. 
By  this  Means  the  Flefh  is  delivered  from  the  Damage  of 
its  great  Enemy  the  Blow-Fly,  that  are  very  apt  to  get 
to  it  through  the  fmall  Holes  and  Crannies  ;  but  if  they 
do,  they  cannot  meddle  with  the  Infide  of  the  Porker, 
becaufe  the  Pepper  Dufl  defends  it.  And  as  "the  Pork 
is  pickled,  the- Pepper  Tafle  will  be  entirely  overcome 
and  loft  by  the  greater  Power  of  the  Salt. — Or  kill  a 
Porker  in  the  Summer  Evening,  and  hang  him  in  a  Cellar 
with  a  wet  Cloth  round  it,  if  there  be  Danger  of  the  Fly, 
for  cutting  it  out  next  Evening. 

A  particular  Way  of  faking  down  a  Porker  for  pickled 

Pork. - 1  will  here  fuppofe  the  Porker  to  be  fcalded, 

(which  is  what  I  always  do)  for  then  the  Flefh  will  take 
Salt  better  than  when  it  is  finged,  becaufe  the  Fire  locks 
up  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  when  fcalding  opens  them  ; 
after  the  Porker  has  been  killed  about  fifteen  Hours  in 
cool  Weather,  cut  it  out,  and  fprinkle  fome  common 
Salt  over  the  Pieces,  as  before  directed  :  This  done,  if 
the  Porker  weighs  thirty  Stone,  take  a  Peck  and  a  half 
of  Sait,  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Salt-petre  powderkl,  a 
Quart  of  Petre-falt,  and  a  Pound  and  a  half  of  coarfe 
Sugar  ;  put  thefe  Ingredients  well  mixed  into  an  Iron-pan, 
and  heat  them  very  hot,  and  with  it  fait  every  Piece 
of  Pork  thoroughly  well,  and  pack  the  Pieces  very  clofe 
in  an  earthen  glazed  Veffel ;  then  put  a  round  Board  over 
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the  Mouth  of  a  round  Pot,  and  a  Weight  on  that,  and 
a  thick  Cloth  tied  faft  over  all  :  The  Weight  prefles 
down  the  Pork  into  the  Brine,  and  the  Cloth  keeps  out 
the  Air  ;  for  it  is  the  Air  that  corrupts  and  breeds  a 
nafty  Film  on  the  Top  of  the  pickled  Pork.  N,  In 
faking  down  a  Porker  to  pickle,  there  mutt  be  Salt  enough 
made  ufe  of  to  raife  a  Brine,  as  the  Kentijh  Houfewives 
do,  or  elfe  the  Porker  will  be  in  danger  of  corrupting* 

^  Country  JVoman^ s  Way  to  manage  a  Porker  that  is 
too  fmall  for  -pickling  a  long  Time. — Of  a  Porter  about  eight 
or  ten  Stone  Weight,  that  is  to  be  eaten  quickly.  The 
has  the  Spare-ribs  cut  likewife,  then  falts  the  Pieces  but 
very  little,  even  only  to  a  fprinkling,  for  drawing  out  the 
bloody  Juices;  twelve  Hours,  ftie  fays,  will  do  this  in 
calm  Weather,  four  and  twenty  in  frotty  ;  then  ftie  falts 
them  for  good  :  Of  fuch  a  fmall  Porker  (he  makes  two 
Haflets,  one  with  only  the  Heart,  Lights,  and  Sticking- 
piece,  ttuck  on  a  great  Skewer,  with  Sage  mix’d  with 
Salt,  and  baked  as  it  lies  over  an  earthen  Pan  in  the 
Oven. — Another  Hallet  may  be  made  with  the  ftiort  bony 
Pieces  fpitted,  roatted,  and  eaten  with  Apple- Sauce  and 
Muttard. 

The  Kentifti  and  Suffolk  Ways  of  pickling  Pork, — The 
pickling  of  Pork,  I  believe  I  may  fay  it  for  Truth,  was 
firft  pradfifed  to  the  greatett  Perfedfion  in  the  County 
of  'Kent,,  as  is  well  known  to  me,  that  have  lived  in  three 
feveral  Parts  of  this  famous  Country  ;  ttnce  which  the 
Suffolk  Farmer  has  fell  into  fuch  an  Approbation  of  it, 
that  he  refufes  to  make  Bacon,  for  giving  the  Preference 
to  pickled  Pork  :  Here  their  general  Way  is  to  kill 
Porkers  at  two  feveral  Times  of  the  Year  ;  the  firtt  Sort 
are  thofe  fmaller  Porkers  that  have  run  in  the  Stubble, 
and  got  fome  Flefh  on  their  Backs,  which  comes  in  for 
a  firtt  and  prefent  Supply  of  Meat,  after  their  old  pickled 
Pork  is  expended  ;  and  as  fmall  Porkers  are  to  become  a 
Family  Subfiftence  for  about  three  Months,  they  fait  the 
Pieces  accordingly,  without  faking  them  fo  much  as  to 
create  a  deep  Brine;  and  as  the  Weather  at  this  Time  of 
the  Year  comes  in  colder  and  colder,  fuch  faking  will 
prove  fufficient  to  keep  the  Fletti  fweet  till  Chrijlmas  fol¬ 
lowing,  when  they  begin  to  kill  their  large  Hogs,  to 
pickle  for  the  enfuing  Part  of  the  Year.  And  when  at 
this  Time  they  kill  their  large  pickling  Hogs,  after 
they  are  fcalded,  and  the  flelhy  Pieces  have  been  fprinkled 
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with  Salt,  for  drawing  out  the  bloody  Gravey,  they  cut 
almoft  all  the  Lean  from  oif*  the  Fat,  and  leave  the 
Pieces  as  fat  as  they  well  can  to  be  pickled  down ;  and 
for  putting  the  lean  Part  fo  cut  off  to  the  beft  Ufe, 
they  think  it  fo  done,  when  they  make  Saufages  of  it  ; 
then  when  they  fait  down  the  Pieces  of  Pork,  a  Man 
is  there  on  purpofe  to  prefs  down  every  one  as  tight  as 
he  can  pollibly ;  and  this  he  does  to  prevent  ther  iwim- 
ing  in  the  Brine,  for  if  they  fwim,  they  will  ruff  and 
fpoil :  The  Pork  being  thus  faked  and  preffed  down  in 
a  pickling  Tub  (for  here  they  refufe  the  earthen  glazed 
Pot)  they  have  a  wooden  Cover  in  a  Hoop,  that  {huts 
or  covers  the  Tub  fo  clofe,  that  it  prevents  the  Air 
getting  to  the  Pork.  And  when  they  want  to  take  out 
a  Piece,  they  do  it  with  a  Fork  as  it  lies  on  the  Top, 
for  they  never  meddle  with  an  under  Piece,  to  the  dif- 
placing  of  an  upper  one ;  and  to  prevent  the  Necefiity 
of  Lifing  fuch  a  Tub  of  pickled  Pork  too  foon,  fome  of 
their  beft  Houfewives  keep  a  Stock  of  old  pickled  Pork 
by  them  ;  for,  as  they  manage  it,  it  will  keep  Years  to¬ 
gether  found  and  good  ;  and  therefore  they  beftow  a  fe- 
cond  Security  on  it,  by  boiling  a  very  ftrong  Brine  about 
Lady-Day^  which  when  cold,  they  put  over  the  pickled 
Pork,  and  then  begin  to  make  ufe  of  it.  And  fo  opi¬ 
nionated  are  thefe  Suffolk  Houfewives  of  their  pickling 
Pork  in  the  beft  Manner  of  all  others,  that  they  fay,  it 
will  eat  almoft  like  Marrow  w^hen  it  is  rightly  boiled  ; 
and  thus  their  pickled  Pork  becomes  the  chief,  and  almoft 
the  only  Meat  the  Suffolk  Farmer ’s-Family  feeds  on  :  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  is  faid,  that  when  one  of  thefe  Farmers 
rents  two  hundred  a  Year,  by  this,  and  other  frugal  Ma¬ 
nagements,  his  Butcher’s  Bill  amounts  but  to  a  Trifle  in 
a  Twelvemonth’s  Time, 

To  bake  the  Ears^  Feet^  the  Nofe-part^  Mugget^  or 
grijily  lean  Parts  of  a  Hock  of  Pork, — These,  or  any  Part 
of  them,  may  be  made  a  good  Family  pleafant  Diflb, 
thus : — Lay  them  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  and  ftrew  over 
them  fome  Salt,  Pepper,  Onions,  one  or  more  Bay  Leaves ; 
over  thefe  pour  Water  till  it  is  above  them,  bake  it  two 
or  three  Hdurs,  and  keep  it  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Oven 
till  wanted,  then  cut  and  fry  it  in  Slices ;  the  Sauce  is  a 
little  of  the  Pickle,  Flower,  and  Butter  melted  with 
fome  Muftard. 
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To  rttafi  Pork  in  a  There  is  a  pretty  Way 

of  doing  this  with  a  Breaft,  or  any  other  Part  of  the  Hog, 
that  will  admit  of  rolling  into  a  Collar  ;  The  Fleth 
muft  be  taken  from  the  Bones,  and  rubbed  over  with 
Salt,  Thyme,  Sage,  Nutmeg,  Cloves  and  Mace,  all  in 
Powder,  then  roll  and  tie  it  up,  and  run  the  Spit  through 
it  long  ways.  Or  you  may  feafon  fuch  a  Collar  of  Pork 
with  only  Thyme,  Parfley  and  Sage  ;  roll  it  in  a  hard 
Collar  in  a  Cloth,  tie  it  at  both  Ends,  boil  it,  and  when 
cold,  keep  it  in  a  foucing  Drink. 

Rabiflia’r  Way  to  fouce  a  Pig  in  Collars. — Chine  your 
Pig  (fays  he)  in  two  Parts,  take  out  all  the  Bones,  and 
lay  it  to  foak  in  Water  all  Night ;  next  Day  fcrape  ofF 
all  the  Filth  from  the  Skin  or  back  Part,  and  wipe  it 
very  dry  ;  then  ftrew  fome  Pepper  over  it,  with  a  little 
powder’d  Mace,  Ginger,  and  a  Bay  Leaf  or  two ;  roll  it 
in  two  Collars,  and  let  your  Water  boil  before  you  put  it 
in,  keep  it  fcumming  till  it  is  half  boiled  ;  when  boiled 
enough,  keep  it  in  a  foucing  Drink. — Or  take  it  this 
Way  ;  When  you  have  cut  oiF  the  Head  of  the  Pig,  flit 
the  Body  in  two,  taken  out  its  Bones,  and  wafhed  the 
Flefh  in  feveral  Waters,  you  fhould  then  fcrape  the  fkinny 
Part,  and  wipe  it  dry  j  this  done,  feafon  it  with  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Salt,  Thyme,  and  Parfley ;  roll  it  hard  with  fil- 
letting,  and  boil  it  in  two  Quarts  of  Water  with  the 
Bones  ;  which  put  into  about  a  Quart  of  Vinegar,  a 
Handful  of  Salt,  Sweet  Herbs,  and  Spice,  and  a  Bay  Leaf 
or  two,  and  when  boiled  tender,  keep  it  in  this  Pickle 
or  foucing  Drink. — Or  what  I  think  is  a  better  Way  ftill : 
Boil  the  two  Collars  only  in  Water,  till  they  are  very 
tender,  and  when  fo  boiled,  take  only  a  little  of  this 
Water,  and  add  to  it  a  little  White- Wine  (and  Ifmglafs 
if  you  pleafe)  fome  Salt,  Vinegar,  Mace,  and  two  or 
three  Bay  Leaves  ;  this  boil  by  itfelf  a  very  little  while, 
when  cold  put  in  the  two  Collars,  and  keep  them  in  it 
as  a  foucing  Drink  ^  or  Pickle  ;  if  this  Pickle  is  made 
ifrong,  it  is  faid  to  preferve  fuch  Collars  fweet  half  a 
Year  together,  but  the  Head  mull  be  eaten  prefently. 
Thefe  feveral  Ways  were  printed  by  old  Authors,  and 
inferred  by  feveral  new  ones,  in  their  late  Colledlions. 

Rabilha’f  Way  to  hake  a  Pig. — Scald  it  (fays  he) 
and  flit  it  in  the  midft,  flay  it  and  take  out  the  Bones, 
feafon  it  with  Pepper  and  Salt,  Cloves,  Mace,  and  Nut¬ 
meg,  chop  fweet  Herbs  fine,  with  the  Yolks  of  two  or 
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three  new  laid  Eggs,  and  parboiled  durrants;  then  lay 
one  half  of  your  Pig  into  your  Pye,  and  Herbs  on  it, 
then  put  in  the  other  half  with  more  Herbs  aloft  on  that, 
and  a  good  Piece  of  fweet  Butter  aloft  upon  all :  It  is 
a  good  Difti  (fays  he)  both  hot  and  cold.-— ^ — But  the 
Farmer’s  Wife,  when  file  bakes  a  Pigj  makes  no  more  to 
do,  than  to  lay  a  Pig  (after  it  is  fcalded,  to  get  the  Hairs 
off,  and  gutted)  in  an  earthen  Pan,  with  a  Paper  over  it 
to  keep  it  from  being  fcorched  j  and  for  Sauce,  flie  em¬ 
ploys  the  Brains,  Gravey  and  Currants.— But  John  Mur^ 
rell  gives  his  printed  Receit  thus :  To  bake  a  Pig,  fays  he, 
cut  it  in  Quarters,  feafon  them  with  Pepper,  Salt,  and 
Ginger,  lay  them  in  Pye  Cruft,  and  ftrew  over  them  ftired 
Parfley  and  Savory,  minced  hard  Yolks  of  Eggs,  Blades  of 
Mace,  Currants,  Sugar,  and  fweet  Butter  :  In  two  Hours 
Time  it  will  be  baked,  then  mix  fome  Vinegar  and  Sugar, 
and  pour  it  by  Way  of  a  Layer  over  the  Pye  with  fcraped 
Sugar.— Again  Rabijha  fays,  to  improve  a  Pig  Pye,  bone 
the  Flefh,  and  feafon  it  with  Nutmeg,  Pepper,  Salt,  and 
chopt  Sage ;  then  (lice  thinly  a  boil’d  Neat’s  Tongue  or 
two,  and  lay  the  Slices  on  fome  Pig,  then  more  Pig,  and 
then  more  Tongue,  and  fo  on ;  The  Pig  is  to  be  laid  in 
Quarters,  and  over  all  put  a  few  Slices  of  Bacon,  Cloves, 
Butter,  and  a  Bay  Leaf  or  two ;  make  the  Pafte  white 
and  good,  and  after  it  is  out  of  the  Oven,  put  in  fome 
fweet  Butter. 

^0  roaji  a  Pig^-^Murrell  fays,  to  make  a  Pudding  to 
put  in  its  Belly,  take  grated  Bread,  half  a  Pound  of 
minced  Suet,  a  Handful  of  Currants  and  Cloves,  Mace, 
Nutmeg,  and  Ginger  in  Powder,  with  Sait  and  Sugar, 
two  Eggs,  Rofe- Water,  and  fome  Cream;  few  the  Pud¬ 
ding  up  in  the  Pig’s  Belly,  and  roaft  it ;  when  almoft 
roafted,  fqueeze  the  Juice  of  Lemon  over  it  with  grated 
Bread  ;  the  Sauce  is  Vinegar,  Butter,  and  Sugar,  and 
minced  hard  Yolk  of  Egg  with  it.  —  But  I  think  the 
plainer  Way  better  than  this,  which  is  to  mix  Salt  with 
ehopt  Sage  and  Parfley,  and  few  it  in  the  Pig’s  Belly; 
put  Paper  round  it,  to  keep  it  from  fcorching,  and  roaft 
it;  the  Sauce,  Butter,  Brains,  Gravey,  Vinegar,  Sugar, 
and  Currants. 

^he  Farmers  Way  of  dr  effing  a  PorkeFs  Head^  Feet^  cind 
Ears,  —  We  make  no  more  to  do,  than  to  boil  themi 
tender,  and  eat  them  with  Muftard  3  and  if  any  of  them 
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are  left  cold,  we  fry  them  in  Lard  with  fome  Onions,  and 
eat  with  Muftard. — Or  elfe,  mince  the  Flelh  of  them, 
and  lade  Butter  over  it  for  eating. — But  to  eat  the  Feet 
and  Ears  in  a  nicer  Manner;  when  they  are  boiled,  chop 
them  fmall,  and  mix  Butter  with  Gravey,  Shalot,  Muftard, 
and  Slices  of  Lemon  ;  then  ftew  all  together. 

To  fry  collar’d  -Beat  up  fome  Yolks  of  Eggs 

with  grated  Nutmeg,  then  cut  Slices  of  your  Collar,  and 
dip  them  in  it ;  then  fry  them,  and  eat  with  Muftard  and 
Sugar,-— Or  you  may  broil  a  Chine,  or  other  proper  Piece 
of  Pork,  and  fauce  it  thus  ;  cut  Turnips  in  Bits,  boil 
them  in  Broth  and  Milk,  then  tofs  them  up  with  Butter 
and  Vinegar,  and  pour  it  over  the  broiled  Pork. 

Pork-Malls  to  fry, — These  are  pretty  ready  Victuals, 
made  with  the  Fat  of  Bacon  and  the  Lean  of  frefti  Pork 
mafhed  together  in  a  Mortar  or  otherwife,  with  pow¬ 
der’d  Spices  and  ftired  Sage,  Crums  of  Bread  and  Flower, 
fry’d  in  little  Bails,  or  in  little  fquare  Pieces,  in  a  Pan  of 
Lard. 

A  Tor kjhlre  Cook-Maid’ s  Way  to  pickle  Pork, — She  rubs 
the  Pieces  over  Night  with  only  brown  Sugar,  and  lays 
them  Hoping  on  a  Table  or  Bench  to  drain,  next  Day 
ftie  rubs  on  them  Salt-petre  Powder,  mixed  with  common 
Salt  and  fome  Loaf  Sugar,  then  pots  it  up  ;  no  Way,  ftie 
fays,  exceeds  this. 

How  to  hake  or  roajl  a  Hog’s  Hafiet  In  the  cheapeji  Manner 
the  Hertfordftiire  Way, — A  Hog’s  Haflet  is  to  be  compofed 
of  the  Sticking' piece,  the  Lights,  the  Heart,  and  fometimes 
the  Milt ;  thefe  being  well  waftied,  and  cleanfed  from 
their  Blood,  are  cut  into  Pieces  about  the  Bignefs  of  one’s 
Hand  ;  then  we  get  ready  beaten  Pepper,  Salt,  ftired  Sage 
and  Qnion  :  This  being  done,  we  run  a  Stick,  or  very 
large  Skewer,  through  every  one  of  the  Pieces  of  Meat  ; 
but  before  we  put  them  on  the  Skewer,  we  roll  every 
Piece  in  the  feafoning,  and  when  fkewer’d,  ftrew  over 
them  the  (bred  Sage  and  Onion  ;  next  we  faften  the  Kell 
or  Caul  of  the  Hog  round  the  Haflet,  for  preventing  its 
fcorching,  and  caufing  it  to  come  moift  out  of  the  Oven 
with  Gravey  and  Fat  in  the  Earthen-pan  it  lay  over ;  if 
the  Caul  is  from  a  fmall  Hog,  it  is  but  little  enough  to 
lay  over  and  cover  the  Haflet,  but  if  from  a  large  Hog, 
half  the  fkinny  Part  may  be  fufficient,  and  the  thick  fat 
Part  cut  in  Bits,  for  being  melted  and  try’d  up  with  the 
Fat  of  the  Belly- piece ;  both  which,  being  a  Sort  that 
will  not  keep  fweet  fg  long  as  Lard,  may  be  made  ufe 
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of  to  fry  Pancakes,  This  is  the  moil  profitable  Way 
of  all  others  to  drefs  a  Hog’s  Haflet,  becaufe  it  is  thus 
made  palatable  and  wholeforne  without  Wafte  ;  for  by  thus' 
baking  it,  the  Haflet  of  a  large  Hog  has  yielded  a  Pound 
or  more  of  Fat,  which,  as  foon  as  the  Haflet  is  out  of 
the  Oven,  is  fcum’d  off,  and  put  into  a  glazed  eartheiX 
Pot,  to  be  kept  for  frying  Meat  with,  &’c.  And  as  the 
gravey  Liquor  is  left  behind  in  the  Pan,  it  ferves  for  pa¬ 
latable  fopping,  and  in  the  whole,  gives  a  Family  a  de¬ 
lightful  nourifhing  Difh.— — But  if  the  Haflet  is  to  be 
roafted,  the  very  fame  Preparation  will  do,  only  inftead 
of  running  a  Skewer  through  the  Pieces  of  Meat,  they  muff 
be  fpitted  ;  but  as  roafting  a  Haflet  is  more  troublefome 
and  coftly  than  baking  it,  where  a  Perfon  has  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  lafl:  Way  is  to  be  preferred. - A  fecond  Way 

to  roaft  a  Haflet,  though  more  coftly  than  the  firft,  is,  to 
cut  the  Heart  in  thin  and  the  Liver  in  thicker  Pieces^ 
about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Hand,  with  the  fat  Crow,  Sweet¬ 
bread,  and  Sticking-piece  only.  This  done,  befmear  the 
Pieces  with  beaten  Eggs,  and  then  rub  them  over  with  a 
Mixture  made  of  grated  Bread,  flired  Sage,  Pepper,  Salt, 
and  Marjoram,  and  as  you  fpit  the  Pieces  fo  prepared,  put 
a  few  thin  Bits  of  fat  Bacon  amongft  them,  and  wrap  the 
Caul  over  all.  When  roafted,  eat  it  with  Vinegar,  Muftard 
and  melted  Butter  for  Sauce. 

The  Hertfordfhire  cheap  Way  of  making  Family  Mtnce^ 
Pyes  %vltha  Hog's-hajlet, — For  this  we  make  ufe  only  of  the 
Lights,  the  Sticking-piece,  and  Heart ;  and  if  they  are 
of  an  old  Hog,  they  muft  be  firft  boiled  an  Hour,  or  till 
they  are  tender.  This  being  done,  they  muft  be  firft 
chopt  or  minced  very  fmall,  and  mixed  with  Plumbs,  Cur¬ 
rants,  coarfe  Sugar,  and  Jamaica  Spice  at  Difcretion.  Then 
put  it  into  a  Pan-pafte,  or  into  railed  Pafte,  or  into  Pafties, 
for  baking. 

The  Hertfordfhire  Way  to  make  Mince-Pyes  for  a  large 
Family^  with  a  Haflet^  bfc,  is  this, — Against  the  Time 
that  a  Hog  is  to  be  killed,  many  of  the  Hertfordjhire  Wo¬ 
men  provide  a  CalPs  Chauldron ;  and  when  thefe  Guts 
are  cleaned,  they  likewife  clean  the  Hog’s  Guts,  and  boil 
them  together  till  they  are  tender.  Next  they  chop  and 
mince  both  very  fmall,  and  likewife  boil  and  mince  the 
Haflet,  and  other  odd  Bits  of  Meat  from  a  Porker  or  Bacon 
Hog.  And  when  Plumbs  or  Currants,  or  boti',  with  fome 
Jamaica  Spice,  is  mixed  with  fuch  minced  Meat,  there  may 
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he  feveral  Pyes  made,  to  be  eaten  hot  or  cold,  which  may* 
be  baked  in  earthen  or  tin  Pans,  or  as  Pafties  in  turn¬ 
over  Cruft.  This  is  much  in  Pradtice  in  and  about  the 
Town  of  in  Herifordjhtre^  partly  becaufe  there  is 

much  Veal  brought  to  this  Market  (that  lies  thirty  Miles 
from  London)  from  the  adjacent  Country,  which  is  famous 
for  producing  the  whiteftSort  in  England, 

L'he  Hertfordlhire  Houfewifd s  Way  to  make  Pork-pyes^ 
or  turn-over  Pork-pajiies  in  Harveji-time, — As  it  is  one 
of  the  beft  Pieces  of  Hufbandry,  on  tlie  vidfualling  Ac¬ 
count,  to  kill  a  Porker  at  the  Beginning  of  Harveft  ;  fo 
it  is  a  good  Piece  of  Houfewifery  to  make  the  beft  Ufe  of 
the  Offald-pieces  of  the  fame.  To  do  which,  ourHoufe- 
wife  takes  the  two  Kidneys,  the  two  Butt-pieces,  the 
Moufe-pieces,  chat  grew  at  the  End  of  the  Blade- bones, 
the  two  Blade-bones,  and  other  odd  Pieces,  and  chops 
them  into  Bits,  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Pidgeon’s  Egg; 
then  peppers  and  falts  them  pretty  high,  for  at  this  Time 
of  Year  this  is  more  than  ordinarily  neceflary  to  be  done, 
becaufe  thefe  Pyes  or  Pafties  are  to  be  kept  fome  Days 
for  being  eaten  cold  :  This  done,  make  a  regular  Mix¬ 
ture  of  the  fat  and  lean  Pieces ;  if  there  be  not  fat  Pieces 
enough,  the  Pye  will  eat  dry,  and  if  there  be  too  much 
Fat,  it  will  be  apt  to  make  the  Elarveft-men  Tick.  Now 
with  thefe  fleftiy  and  bony  Bits  of  Meat,  feveral  large 
Pyes  may  be  made,  and  baked,  either  in  raifed  Pafte,  in 
earthen  Pans,  or  in  pewter  Difhes,  or  in  the  Shape  of  turn¬ 
over  two- cornered  Pafties,  and  thus  they  become  a  moft: 
necelTary  and  convenient  Food  at  this  Time  of  the  Year, 
for  Farmers  Families  in  particular,  becaufe  the  cold  Pyes 
or  Pafties  are  a  portable,  wholefome,  and  fatiating  Victuals 
for  Breakfaft  or  Dinner  ;  but  in  cold  Weather,  the  Blade- 
bones  of  a  Porker  are  generally  broiled,  and  not  chopt  in  Bits 
to  bake  in  Pyes.  N.  B.  Thus  it  is  our  Hertfordfmre  Way 
to  make  Pyes  of  the  ftiort  bony  Pieces,  and  boil  the  coarfe 
flefhy  Pieces  firft  ;  fo  that  our  Houfewife  falts  down  or 
pickles  only  the  fine  fat  Pieces  clear  of  all  Bone,  as  being 
the  only  way  to  eat  all  the  Flefti  of  a  Porker  in  fweet  Or¬ 
der  ;  for  if  the  bony  Pieces  are  faked  and  pickled  down, 
iPs  a  great  Chance  if  they  do  not  ftink.  And  it  is  by 
thefe  houfewifely  good  Managements  that  we  dare  to  kill 
Porkers,  even  of  thirty  Stone  Weight,  in  the  hotteft  Wea¬ 
ther  of  Summer,  with  an  AlTurance  of  keeping  the  Meat 
from  tainting,  provided  we  have  a  good  Cellar, A  fe- 
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tend  Receit  is.  To  cut  the  lean  Part  of  a  Porker,  with? 
fome  of  its  fat  Part,  and  mix  and  beat  them  together^ 
This  done,  feafon  them  with  Nutmeg,  Mace,  Pepper, 
and  Salt ;  and  between  every  Piece  of  this  beaten  Meat, 
lay  a  fmall  thin  Cut  of  hard  Fat,  as  that  of  the  Chine 
or  fuch  like.  When  all  is  put  into  the  Pye-cruft,  put 
Bits  of  Butter  on  the  Top  of  it,  with  fome  Claret,  juft 

as  the  Fye  is  put  into  the  Oven. - A  third  Receit  is. 

That  in  cafe  you  roaft  or  boil  a  Joint  of  Pork,  and  it 
prove  to  be  under  boiled  or  roafted,  it  may  be  recovered, 
by  making  it  into  a  Pye  with  the  following  Ingredients, 
i/Zz.  Take  as  much  of  Potatoes  as  there  is  Pork,  pare  them, 
and  cut  the  Potatoes  and  Pork  into  fmall  Bits  ;  feafon  it 
with  Salt  and  Pepper, and  lay  it  in  a  Pye-cruft,  putting  Pieces 
of  Butter  at  Bottom  and  on  the  Top  of  it;  then  as  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  put  into  the  Oven,  pour  in  fome  Water,  and 

bake  it  moderately. - —An  excellent  Way  is  to  fkin 

the  Pork,  and  cutting  it  into  flat  Pieces,  a  Hand’s  Breadth, 
rub  them  over  with  Salt,  Pepper,  and  grated  Nutmeg; 
lay  thefe  in  a  Pan  of  Pafte,  with  minced  Apples,  Sugar, 
and  white  Wine,  over  which  lay  Bits  of  Butter,  then 
clofe  up,  and  bake  the  Pye. 

57?(pHertfordfhire  (or  this  Author^s)  Way  of  baking  pickled 
Pork. — -This  is  much  praeftifed  in  my  own  Family,  and 
many  other  Families  in  Hertfordjhire^  as  a  valuable  Piece 
of  good  Houfewifery  ;  becaufe  no  Meat  comes  fo  cheap 
to  the  Farmer  as  pickled  Pork,  rightly  managed,  for  pre¬ 
venting  a  Butcher’s  Bill,  and  is  performed  in  two  diffe¬ 
rent  Manners ;  one  is,  by  baking  a  Piece  of  pickled  Pork 
in  an  earthen  Pan  or  Difli,  with  a  Pudding  by  its  Side.  The 
other  is  to  lay  a  Piece  of  k  fingly  a  little  hollowifti  on  a 
Pan,  with  Apples  or  Potatoes  under  it.  But  in  either 
Cafe,  the  Piece  of  fat  pickled  Pork  Ihould  be  foaked  and 
fliifted  in  frefti  Water  feveral  Times,  for  a  Day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  it  is  made  ufe  of,  to  leflen  the  Sharpnefs  of  the  Salt. 
This  Difti,  if  the  Pork  is  cut  or  hack’d  in  the  Skin,  baked 
and  eaten  with  Apple-fauce  or  Potatoes,  will  prove  fo 
much  like  roafted  Pork,  as  hardly  to  be  diftinguiftied  from 
it.  And  thus  by  only  changing  the  Form  of  drefling 
pickled  Pork,  a  Family  eats  it  with  a  good  Appetite.  Where¬ 
as  if  it  is  drefl'ed  always  one  Way,  it  is  apt  to  cloy,  and 
caufe  a  Grumbling  for  having  too  often  the  fame  Food 
dreffed  in  the  fame  Manner.  This  and  many  other  Re- 
ceits  plainly  prgve,  that  no  ons  can  be  duly  qualified  to 
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“iviite  a  Book  on  Country  Houfewifery,  unlefs  he  lives  in 
the  Country,  and  carries  on  the  Farming  Bufinefs,  for  then 
he  has  an  Opportunity  of  tvriting  from  Experience.  And 
if  he  is  informed  of  (what  is  called)  a  ferviceable  Receit, 
he  is  then  in  a  Way  of  being  capacitated  to  judge  whe¬ 
ther  he  is  impofed  on  or  not. 

To  make  a  Pork~pye  to  be  eaten  cold. — Cut  the  Meat 
from  off  a  Loin  of  Pork  into  thin  Pieces,  and  the  fame  of 
Veal,  both  which  muff  be  beaten  flat  with  a  Cleaver, 
Then  mix  Salt,  Pepper,  minced  Sage  and  Thyme,  with 
fome  Yolks  of  Eggs,  and  put  it  amongfl  the  Meat.  Next 
lay  your  Pieces  of  Pork  in  the  Cruft  of  a  Pye,  and  on 
them  lay  Pieces  of  Veal,  and  fo  on,  one  after  another, 
till  your  Coffm  has  its  due  Quantity,  and  bake  it.  When 
cold,  All  it  with  melted  Butter. 

A  Leg  of  Pork  to  Boil  a  powder’d  Leg  of  Pork  ; 
boil  alfo  a  Handful  of  Sage,  and  mince  it  very  fmall.  This 
done,  put  it  into  a  little  ftrong  Broth  with  Butter  and 
Pepper.  This  muft  be  mixed  with  fome  boiled  Turnips, 
and  fome  more  melted  Butter,  and  lay  the  fame  over  or 
upon  the  Leg  of  Pork  for  being  eaten  with  it. — ■ — -iV  fe- 
cond  Way  to  boil  a  Leg  of  Pork  is,  firft  to  fluff  it  with  Parfley 
and  Sage,  and  boil  it  with  Cabbage  ;  when  the  Cabbage  is 
enough,  chop  it  fmall  and  mix  it  with  melted  Butter, 

A  Leg  of  Pork  broiled j  according  to  Rabiftia’i  Receit. — He 
fays.  Take  Part  of  the  Fillet,  fkin  it,  and  cut  it  into  thin 
Collops,  then  hack  them  thinner  with  your  Knife.  Then 
take  Sage  and  a  little  Thyme  minced  exceeding  fmall, 
with  a  little  powder’d  Pepper  and  Salt,  and  ftrew  it  over 
them  ;  then  put  them  on  the  Gridiron,  and  when  broiled 
on  one  Side,  ftrew  the  fame  on  the  other  Side.  This 
done,  mix  Muftard,  Vinegar  and  Sugar,  with  melted  But¬ 
ter. 

How  to  roof  Pork-Steaks. — Cut  and  hack  the  Steaks, 
then  mince  Suet  with  Sage,  Spinage,  Pepper,  Salt,  and 
Nutmeg,  which  ftrew  over  the  Stakes,  and  roll  them  up. 
Spit  and  roaft  them,  and  eat  them  with  Sauce  made  of 
Muftard,  Butter,  and  Sugar. 

To  broil  Pork  Steaks. — The  beft  Steaks  for  this  Purpofe 
are  thofe  cut  off  a  Loin  of  Pork  ;  after  they  are  beat 
thin  with  the  broad  Part  of  a  Cleaver,  and  ftrewed  over 
with  a  Mixture  of  Salt  and  Sage  minced  very  fmall, 
broil  them  on  a  Gridiron.  When  enough  done,  put  over 
them  Muftard  and  Vinegar  mixed  with  a  little  Sugar. — 
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A  fecond  Way  is,  to  make  a  Mixture  of  Sage,  Parfley^ 
and  Thyme,  chopt  very  fmall,  with  Pepper  and  Crums 
of  Bread  ;  rub  this  over  the  Steaks,  and  broil  them  ; 
then  fauce  them  with  melted  Butter,  Vinegar,  Shalot, 
Gravey,  and  Muftard. 

The  Hertfordfhire  of  roafilng  Joints  of  Pork.--^ 
Some  roaft,  or  bake,  or  boil  the  Butt  or  Gammon  Part 
of  a  Porker ;  if  the  Butt  Piece  is  roafted,  fome  ftufF  it 
with  Suet  chopt  very  fmall.  Eggs,  grated  Bread,  flared 
Sage,  Salt,  Onions,  and  Pepper.  The  fame  they  do  by 
the  Chine,  which  alfo  is  very  good  fluffed  and  roafted. 
But  then  thefe  two  Sorts  flaould  not  be  too  much  falted. 
The  hind  and  fore  Loins  areiikewife  excellent  Meat  when 
roafted,  and  fauced  with  a  Mixture  of  Lemon-peel, 
Muftard,  Butter,  and  Sugar.  When  they  are  roafted  about 
a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  cut  the  Skin  or  hack  it  about  an 

Inch  broad. - -Others  take  this  Way  to  roaft  a  Joint  of 

Pork  :  Suppofing  it  to  be  a  Breaft,  they  will  take  out 
the  Bones  in  the  Manner  they  do  the  Breaft -part  of  Veni- 
fon  ;  and  when  it  has  been  rubbed  over  with  Salt,  they 
will  ftrew  over  it  minced  Sage  and  Thyme,  beaten  Cloves, 
Mace,  and  Nutmeg.  When  thefe  are  well  rubbed  in,  they 
will  roll  it  with  the  Skin  outward,  then  tie  it  about 
with  a  String,  and  put  it  on  a  Spit  long  ways  for  roaft- 
ing,  and  give  Gravey  or  Apple- fauce  to  eat  with 
it. 

To  fait  a  Piece  of  frejh  Pork  at  once  for  boiling  it  direSf- 
1  AKE  fix  Ounces  of  common  Salt,  and  mix  it  with 
a  Quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Salt-petre  finely  beaten  to  Pow¬ 
der,  which  rub  over  all  Parts  of  a  Piece  of  Pork,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  a  fmall  Leg  or  other  Joint,  for  the  Piece  ftiould 
not  be  large  for  this  Quantity  of  Salt.  Then  flower  a 
Linen-cloth  pretty  much,  and  tie  up  the  Meat  clofe  in 
it,  which  when  boiled  will  be  as  fait  as  if  it  had  been  falted 
fome  Days  before.  If  you  think  fit,  you  may  leave  out 
the  Salt-petre ;  but  then  you  muft  make  ufe  of  more 
of  the  common  Salt. 

Jl  fecond  Way  to  fait  a  Piece  of  frejh  Pork  for  boiling,-^ 
This  is  chiefly  done,  when  Time  will  not  permit  for 
faking  it  regularly  ;  therefore  when  Hafte  requires  it,  the 
I'Vater  muft  boil  before  it  is  put  in,  then  rub  your  Piece 
of  Pork  very  well  with  common  Salt,  and  boil  it,  and 
while  it  is  boiling,  you  muft  put  Salt  into  the  Pot  by  De¬ 
grees,  little  by  little,  till  the  Water  or  Pot  Liquor  is  well 
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faked.  Cover  all  clofe,  and  the  Heat  will  drive  the  Salt 
thro  igh  the  Meat,  if  the  Piece  is  not  too  big. 

To  fait  frejh  Fork  on  the  Spit, — To  do  this,  boil 
Salt  in  Water  to  a  ftrong  Brine.  When  the  Pork  is 
heated  on  the  Spit,  bake  it  with  this  hot  Brine  by  De¬ 
grees,  and  in  a  very  little  Time  it  will  be  faked  enough, 
as  you  may  know  by  the  dry  whitifh  fait  Scum  or  Scurf  that 
appears  on  the  Meat ;  for  by  the  Heat  of  the  Fire,  the  Salt  is 
made  to  enter  the  frefn  Pork  forthwith  ;  and  then  you 
may  bake  it  in  the  iifual  Manner. 

T^^Hertfordfhire  Fanners  Wives  Way  of  drejfingthe  Liver 
and  the  Crow  of  a  Porker, — The  Liver,  the  Crow,  and  the 
Sweet-bread,  is  the  firft  Meat  we  drefsof  a  Hog,  for  this 
Sort  is  fit  for  frying  as  foon  as  it  is  cut  out  >  our  Farmers 
Wives  therefore  make  no  more  to  do  in  drefiing  this,  than 
to  cut  the  Liver,  the  Crow,  and  the  Sweet- Bread,  in  Pieces 
about  two  or  three  Inches  fquare,  and  fry  them  in  the  fame 
Fat  the  Crow  yields  ;  and  if  they  prove  too  thick  fhe  cuts 
them  thinner.  When  fry’d  enough,  it  is  eaten  with  Mukard 

for  an  agreeable  Dinner  to  a  whole  Family. - A  fecond 

Way  to  fry  Liver  and  Crow  is,  to  cut  the  Liver  into 
Ihort  thick  Pieces,  becaufe  being  fhort  and  thick  they  will 
fry  the  tenderer,  but  the  Sweet-bread  and  Crow  rather 
long  Ways,  about  the  fame  Bignefs ;  then  foak  the 
Pieces  of  Liver  firk  in  fcalding  Water,  and  while  this  is 
doing,  make  a  Compofition  with  Eggs,  Water,  Flower, 
Salt,  fhred  Sage,  Pepper,  and  grated  Bread  ;  in  which  dip 
all  the  Pieces  of  Meat,  and  fry  them  jn  Lard  or  Butter, 
over  a  quick  Fire.  For  Sauce,  melt  Butter,  and  mix  it 
with  Sugar  and  Mukard. 

The  Service  that  fouced  Pork  is  of  to  Farmers  and  other 
Families, — The  foucing  of  a  Hog’s  Head,  Feet,  Ears, 
Hocks,  Guts,  is  of  fuch  Importance  to  a  Farmer’s 
Family,  that  many  fet  no  little  Value  on  this  great  Con- 
veniency becaufe  fuch  fouced  Meat  is  not  only  the  cheapek 
Sort,  but  is  ready  at  a  Minute’s  wanting  it,  to  become  a 
pleafant,  wholefome,  hearty  Meal ;  either  eaten  cold 
from  the  Soucing-drink,  or  being  cut  into  Pieces 
and  fry’d.  For  thefe  Reafons  it  is,  that  mok  of  the  good 
Houfewives  of  Farmers  who  live  about  forty  Miles  from 
London^  and  fo  on  Northward,  commonly  prepare  and  keep 
fouced  Pork  by  them  (at  Times)  from  about  Michaelmas 
’till  Lady ^ Day  ;  for  that  at  this  Seafon  of  the  Year  the 
Weather  is  generally  cold  enough  to  agree  with  Soucing- 
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drink  for  preferving  Pork  in  Sweetnefs  a  Month  or  more 
together. 

A  Country  Houfewtfe^ s  Way  to  7nake  her  Souclng-drink^ 
to  preferve  Pork  fweet.—l^His  Woman’s  Waywas,  as  (he 
lived  near  a  Town,  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  public  Houfe, 
and  alk  the  Favour  (when  flie  had  not  the  Opportunity 
at  Home)  to  have  the  Liberty  of  putting  fome  Water 
over  their  Grains,  after  the  ftrong  Beer  was  brewed  off ; 
for  you  muft  know,  that  moft  of  thefe  Publicans  have 
not  a  full  Vent  for  as  much  fmall  Beer  as  they  could 
brew  after  their  ftrong,  and  therefore  rather  than 
pay  Excife  for  fmall  Beer  they  are  not  fure  to  fell, 
which  they  leave  the  Grains  in  a  hearty  Condition, 
and  confequently  feldom  refufe  to  give  a  Neighbour 
Leave  tg  run  fome  Water  through  them.  Now  it  is  this 
Water  or  Wort,  that  thus  runs  through  the  Grains, which 
is  the  proper  Liquor  to  make  Soucing- drink  of,  becaufe  it 
is  perfedlly  new,  and  free  from  the  Fermentation  of  Yeaft, 
for  if  Yeaft  were  put  into  it,  it  would  be  improper  for  a 
Soucing-drink,  as  Yeaft  in  boiling  would  rife,  and  then 
the  Fermentation  would  not  only  induce  Stalenefs,  but 
would  give  the  Pork  a  difagreeable  Twang.  When  this 
is  done,  (he  puts  a  Handful  of  Salt  or  more  into  about  two 
Gallons  of  this  Malt-liquor,  and  boils  it;  and,  when  it 
is  cold,  it  is  a  Soucing-drink,  fit  for  preferving  Pork  fweet 
in.  Or  you  may  boil  fome  Bran  in  it.  Or  in  W ater  you  may 
boil  fome  Bran  and  Salt  for  a  Soucing-drink ;  but  then 
the  Bran  muft  be  ftrained  off  through  a  Cullender, 
or  better  through  a  Hair-fieve.  But  for  a  further  Ac¬ 
count  of  making  SouCe- drink,  fee  what  William  Rabijha 
fays  of  it. 

Rabilha’r  Way  to  make  Soucing^ drink,  —  Take,  fays 
he,  Beer  brew’d  on  Purpofe,  then  boil  a  Pan  of  Water, 
throw  therein  a  Peck  of  wheaten  Bran,  and  l^t  it  boil. 
Strain  it  through  a  Hair-fieve,  and  throw  in  two  Handfuls 
of  Salt,  fo  mix  it  with  your  Beer  aforefaid,  and  fouce  your 
Pork  therein.  You  may  alfo  take  half  a  Peck  of  fine 
Flower  of  Oatmeal,  mix  it  with  fome  Liquor,  and  run  it 
through  a  Hair-fieve,  and  it  will  caufe  your  Souce  to  be 
white.  Milk  and  Whey  is  ufed  in  this  Cafe ;  but  your 
Milk  will  not  keep  fo  long  :  you  may  put  both  in  boiling 
thereof,  it  will  caufe  it  to  boil  white.  Keep  your  Souce 
clofe  cover’d  ;  and  when  it  begins  to  four,  you  may  renew 
It  at  your  Pleafure,  with  adding  frefh  Liquor. 
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.  fouce  a  Hofs  Head^  Feet^  ChitterUns<f  and  Hoch^ 
^c. — Boil  them  till  they  are  fo  tender  that  a  Straw  may 
be  run  through  them,  and  when  cold,  put  them  into  the 
cold  Soucing-drink  ;  but  take  care  to  fcum  ofF  the  Fat 
that  in  boiling  will  fwim  on  the  Top  of  the  Liquor,  and 
referve  it  to  join  a  greater  Quantity,  to  be  try’d  up  or 
refined  for  after  Ufes ;  as  for  frying  of  Pancakes,  or  for 
making  Cruft  for  Pyes,  ^c, 

Harveft-Men  fed  in  various  Manners,  —  In  Wheat 
Harveft  Time,  which  commonly  lafts  about  a  Fortnight^ 
our  Men  fet  out  for  the  Field  by  four  of  the  Clock  in 
the  Morning,  and  return  Home  about  eight  at  Night,  In 
Lent  Grain  Harveft  Time  later  in  a  Morning,  and  fooner 
at  Night,  as  the  Days  are  fhorter.  In  either,  the  Men 
generally  eat  five  times  a  Day  :  At  their  firft  fetting  out, 
they  eat  a  little  Bread  and  Cheefe  or  Apple-pye,  with  a 
Draught  of  fmall  Beer,  or  half  a  Pint  of  ftrong  each  Man, 
in  Part  of  his  Quart  for  one  Day :  At  eight  o’Clock  fome 
fend,  for  Breakfaft,  boiled  Milk  crumbled  with  Bread; 
others,  Milk-porridge  with  Bread  ;  others,  Poffet  with 
Bread,  and  Bread  and  Cheefe  befides,  or  inftead  of  Bread  and 
Cheefe,  Apple-pafty ;  others  fend  into  the  Field,  for  Break¬ 
faft,  hafhed  or  minced  Meat  left  the  Day  before;  others 
fend  it  cold  (as  left)  but  haftiing  or  mincing  is  beft,  be- 
caufe  if  it  is  a  little  tainted,  it  is  thus  taken  ofF  by  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  {bred  Onions  and  Parftey,  or  with  Butter  and  Vi¬ 
negar,  which  relifties  it,  and  makes  it  v/ell  fuifice  for  a 
Breakfaft,  and  now  they  drink  only  fmall  Beer.  At  Din¬ 
ner  Time,  which  fhould  be  always  at  one  o’Clock,  the 
Victuals  fiiould  be  in  the  Field  ;  for  it  was  the  Saying  of  a 
notable  Houfewife,  that  as  the  Men  expe£fed  it  at  that 
Hour,  if  it  was  not  brought  accordingly,  they  would  lag 
in  their  Work,  and  lofe  Time  in  expedling  it.  Broad 
Beans  and  Bacon  or  Pork  one  Day,  and  Beef  with  Car¬ 
rots,  or  Turnips,  or  Cabbage,  or  Cucumbers,  or  Pota*^ 
toes,  another  Day,  is,  with  Plumb-pudding  in  Wheat- 
Harveft-Tirae,  and  Plain-pudding  in  Lent  Harveft,  good 
Dinner  Vi<ftua!s.  But  this  Method  of  vi6lualling  Harveft- 
men  is  not  a  general  Rule ;  for  I  know  a  Farmer  that 
rents  above  a  hundred  a  Year  in  Hertfordjhire^  and  em¬ 
ploys  half  a  fcore  Hands  in  Harveft  Time,  who  kept  his 
Men  almoft  a  Week  together  on  only  fat  Bacon  and  Pud¬ 
ding,  and  when  at  other  Times  his  Wife  drefled  Beef  for 
Dinner,  Ihe  feldom  boiled  it  enough,  on  purpofe  to  pre^ 
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the  Mens  eating  too  much.  Now  the  Flefli  of  a  new 
hilled  Porker,  or  that  of  a  fatted  old  Ewe  or  weather 
Sheep,  or  of  an  old  fatted  Cow,  comes  in  a  right  Time 
for  faving  the  Expence  of  buying  Meat  at  Market  ;  the 
Drefling  of  which  to  the  greateft  Advantage,  I  have,  and 
lhall  further  give  an  Account  of  by  and  bye.  At  four 
©’Clock  in  the  Afternoon,  is  what  we  call  Cheefing-time, 
that  is  to  fay,  a  Time  when  the  Men  fit  on  the  Ground 
for  half  an  Hour  to  eat  Bread  and  Cheefe  with  fome  Apple- 
pafty,  and  drink  fome  ftrong  Beer  ;  then  to  work  again, 
and  hold  it  till  near  Eight  of  the  Clock  at  Night,  when 
all  leave  off  and  come  Home  to  Supper,  where  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  them,  Meffes  of  new  Milk  crum’d  with  Bread, 
or  Poffet  fugar’d  and  cruni’d  with  Bread,  or  fat  Bacon 
or  pickled  Pork  boiled  hot  with  broad  Beans  ;  but  al¬ 
though  fat  Bacon  at  Night  is  in  common  Ufe  with  fome 
Farmers,  with  Roots  or  with  Beans,  yet  others  refufe  to 
make  this  Supper  Victuals,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  make  Men 
fick.  No  Matter,  fay  fome,  we  muff  give  them  that 
which  cloys  their  Stomachs  fooneff.  But  my  Way  is 
this  :  I  allow  them  moft  Nights  a  Supper  on  hot  Milk 
crum’d  well  with  Bread,  Apple-pafty,  and  Bread  and 
Cheefe  if  they  will  eat  it.  —  Others  fometimes  give  Har- 
veft-men  Wigs  fop’d  in  Ale  for  Supper,  or  a  Seed 
XiOaf  or  Cake  cut  in  Pieces,  done  after  the  fame  Manner, 
«-~A  Yeoman,  Owner  of  a  Farm  worth  a  hundred  a  Year, 
of  more  than  three  Parts  arable  Land,  who  therefore  em¬ 
ploys  about  ten  Harveft-men,  feeds  them  with  frefh  and 
fait  Meat,  which  is  chiefly  that  of  his  own  providing,  by 
fatting  old  Ewes  or  weather  Sheep  in  Summer,  for  killing 
in  Harveft  ;  but  whether  they  be  Ewes  or  Weathers,  they 
are  commonly  thofe  that  have  loft  fome  of  their  Teeth  by 
Age  ;  and  what  of  this  Meat  the  Family  does  not  eat -while 
it  is  frefh,  they  make  into  Pyes  or  Pafties,  fo  highly  fea- 
foned  with  Pepper  and  Salt,  that  they  will  keep  fweet  and 
found  a  Week  or  two,  provided  the  Fly  is  kept  off ;  but, 
befides  his  killing  fuch  an  old  Sheep  now  and  then  in  Har¬ 
veft,  he  kills  one  or  two  Porkers,  which  his  Family  eats 
frefh  as  long  as  it  lafts  fo,  and  falts  the  reft  :  Thefe,  with 
a  Lot  of  Beef  now  and  then  from  the  Butcher’s  Shop,  fup- 
plies  his  Harveft  People  all  the  Harveft-Time  with  frefh 
Meat,  and  for  his  fait  Meat  he  has  all  the  Year  pickled 
pork,  or  Bacon,  or  both  by  him,  which  proves  a  good 
F?-ien4  to  his  Pocket.  — -  A  fmall  Farmer,  that  employed 
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about  four  Harveft-men,  generally  boikd  Oatmeal  In  Ikim 
Milk  for  the  Mens  Breakfaft,  well  crum'd  with  Bread, 
and  as  foon  as  they  had  eaten  this,  they  had  Pancakes  to 
eat  hot  after  it. — A  great  Farmer  had  a  Mefs  of  hot  Milk 
got  ready  for  his  Harveft-men  to  eat  as  foon  as  they  arofe, 
and  about  eight  o’Clock  fent  them  minced  Meat,  Bread 
and  Cheefe,  and  Pafty. — By  this  Method  each  Man  is  al¬ 
lowed  a  Qiiart  of  ftrong  Beer  or  Ale  in  a  Day,  and  is  fed 
five  feveral  Times,  to  fupport  him  under  his  early  and 
late  hard  Work  in  reaping,  mowing,  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  of  Corn,  Grafs,  hoeing  of  Turnips,  &c,  and 
other  Slavery  ;  in  any  of  which  Cafes,  a  brilk  Foreman 
(whom  in  Harveft-time  we  call  Lord)  is  a  valuable  Ser¬ 
vant  ;  for  that  on  his  diligent,  careful,  nimble  Perform¬ 
ance,  depends  in  a  great  Meafure  the  more  Work  of 
the  reft  that  follow  him,  becaufe  his  Pace  is  a  Rule  to  all 
the  Company  :  And  it  is  for  thefe,  and  other  Reafons, 
that  fuch  a  Foreman  (who  is  generally  the  head  Plowman) 
is  better  worth  ten  Pounds  a  Year  Wages,  than  fome  of 
the  more  ignorant,  flow,  and  carelefs  Sort  are  half  ten 
Pounds ;  for  fuch  a  right  Workman,  with  us,  is  up  firft: 
in  Flarveft-time,  blows  his  Horn  to  awake  and  get  ready 
the  reft,  leads  them  to  their  work,  and  has  two  Paces 
upon  Occafion,  an  ordinary  and  extraordinary  one.—— 
Some  alfo  of  our  Ayljhury-Vale  Houfewives  feed  their 
Harveft-men  with  Rice- milk,  and  at  other  Times  with 
Furmity. 

The  valuable  Ufes  of  Cheefe  to  Yeomen  and  Farmers  Fa¬ 
milies  in  Harveji-time. — This  Family  Article,  I  think,, 
deferves  a  Paragraph  in  my  Book,  becaufe  Cheefe  is  an  in- 
difpenfable  neceftary  Food  in  all  Yeomens  and  Farmers 
Families  throughout  the  Year,  but  moft  of  all  in  Harveft- 
time ;  for  fo  great  a  Strefs  is  then  laid  on  this  Eatable,  that 
every  Day  while  the  Harveft  lafts,  the  Men  about  four  of 
the  Clock  in  the  Afternoon  (as  I  have  before  obferved) 
fit  down  in  the  Field  for  about  half  an  Hour,  which  they 
call  Cheefmg-time^  by  reafon  that  in  this  Space  of  Time 
they  eat  a  Piece  of  Bread  and  Cheefe,  and  commonly 
drink  a  Pint  of  ftrong  Beer  or  Ale  each  Man,  in  Part  of 
a  Quart  which  we  allow  them  a  Day  ;  and  this  they 
punctually  obferve  to  do,  efpecially  in  Wheat  Harveft,  be¬ 
caufe  at  this  Time  they  are  obliged  to  work  in  Harveft 
the  hardeft  and  longeft,  and  therefore  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  covet  this  Sort  of  Refrefhment,  as  well  to  eafe  their 
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Backs  from  their  ftooping  reaping  Labour,  as  to  refrefh. 
their  Bodies  by  thus  eating  and  drinking.  And  as  to  the 
Management  of  this  Cheefe  Diet,  I  have  to  obferve,  that 
fome  of  our  Farmers  think  it  no  loft  Time  to  ride  to 
Baldock-Fatr^  which  lies  about  five  Miles  from  Gaddef- 
den^  and  is  held  on  the  24th  Day  of  February^  there  to  buy 
Leicejier  or  Warwickjhire  Cheefe  for  Harveft  and  other 
Times,  becaufe  we  imagine  we  buy  it  here  much  cheaper 
than  at  any  Country  Shops.  But  to  fave  the  Cheefe- 
penny  in  another  Shape,  fome  Yeomen  and  Farmers  are 
ip  frugal  as  to  keep  the  thick  ftrong  Chejhire  Cheefe,  as  well 
as  thin  Cheefe  in  their  Houfes  for  ufmg  the  Chejhire  at  Sup¬ 
per,  and  the  thin  at  other  Times  :  Wherefore  as  Cheefe 
is  eat  at  almoft  every  Meal  in  Harveft- time,  it  concerns 
a  Yeoman  or  Farmer  to  keep  by  them  or  buy  old,  and 
liot  new  Cheefe  ;  for  though  new  Cheefe,  perhaps,  may 
be  bought  for  a  Half-penny  or  more  a  Pound  lefs  than 
old,  yet  fome  Sort  of  it  will  go  away  near  as  foon  again 
as  old. 

To  make  Harveft  Pojfet^  the  Hertford fli ire  Way. — ^This 
is  very  commonly  done  for  Supper,  and  but  feldom  for 
Breakfaft  ;  becaufe,  for  the  latter,  we  fend  into  the  Field 
either  Broth  made  from  Yefterday’s  Meat  crum’d  with 
Bread,  or  Milk-porridge  with  Bread  ;  but  for  Supper,  we 
often  sive  the  Harveft-men  a  Poflet  crum’d  with  Bread, 
made  in  this  plain  Manner  :  The  Maid-fervant  boils  new 
Milk,  and  when  it  is  fo  done,  (he  puts  about  a  Pint  of 
it  into  each  Man’s  wooden  Difb,  and  immediately  adds 
a  quarter  of  a  Pint  of  ftale  ftrong  Beer,  fome  coarfe  Sugar 
and  crumbled  Bread,  which  turns  the  Milk  into  a  Poflet, 
and  gives  the  Men  a  palatable  Supper  ;  but  if  our  Coun¬ 
try  Houfewife  has  a  Mind  to  make  a  better  Poffet  ftie 
may: — Take  a  Quart  of  new  Milk,  and  mix  it  with  a 
Pint  of  Ale,  the  Yolks  of  eight  Eggs,  and  the  Whites  of 
four,  which  when  beaten  muft  be  put  in  the  Milk  and 
Ale  ;  then  add  fome  Sugar  and  Nutmeg,  and  ftir  it  all 
the  while  it  is  on  the  Fire  till  it  is  thick  (but  it  muft  not 
boil)  and  it’s  done  for  eating  ;  but  if  you  will  have  the 
Poffet  richer,  ufe  Cream  inftead  of  Milk.  Or  to  make  a 
Sack-poffet :  —  Take  a  Quart  of  Milk  or  Cream,  boil  it 
with  Sugar,  Mace,  and  Nutmeg;  then  take  half  a  Pint 
of  Sack,  and  half  a  Pint  of  Ale,  and  boil  thefe  well  to¬ 
gether  with  Sugar  ;  then  put  your  Milk  or  Cream  to 
your  Sack  and  Ale  in  a  Bafon,  cover  it  with  a  hot 
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DKb,  and  fet  it  two  or  three  Hours  by  a  Fire  before  you 
eat  it.  Or  you  may  bake  a  Sack-poffet  thus : — Beat  eight 
Fggs,  and  ftrain  them  into  a  Quart  of  Milk  or  Cream, 
feaion  them  with  Nutmeg  and  Sugar,  then  put  to  them 
a  Pint  of  Sack,  ftir  them  together  and  put  them  into  a 
Bafon,  and  fet  it  in  the  Oven  no  hotter  than  for  a 
Cuftard  ;  let  it  ftand  two  Hours. — Or,  grate  three  Penny 
Naples -Bilkets,  and  boil  them  with  Nutmeg  and  Sugar 
in  a  Quart  of  Milk  or  Cream ;  then  warm  a  Pint  of  Sack 
and  put  it  into  a  Bafon,  and  on  that  pour  your  boiled 
Cream  by  a  high  Fall,  when  after  a  littie  timeftanding  it 
may  be  eaten.  But  for  an  ordinary  Sack-pofTet— — -Sir 
Kenelm  Dighy  fays,  boil  a  Pint  of  Milk,  and  as  foon  as 
it  boils  take  it  off,  and  let  it  cool  a  little,  for  by  fo  doing, 
fays  he,  the  Curd  'will  be  the  tenderer ;  then  pour  it  into 
a  Pot,  wherein  are  two  Spoonfuls  of  Sack  and  four  of  Ale, 
fugar  it,  and  let  it  ftand  by  a  Fire-fide  till  you  eat  it. 

To  make  Wigs  for  Harveji-men  the  Hertfordftiire  Way.-^ 
Our  Way  is  to  make  ufe  of  no  Butter,  becaufe  we  can¬ 
not  well  fpare  it  from  Market  ;  and  therefore  we  ufe 
only  a  little  Cream  put  among  new  Milk,  which  ferves 
inftead  of  Butter ;  neither  do  we  ufe  any  Eggs,  becaufe 
this  is  rather  too  coftiy,  wherefore  we  mix  only  the  warm 
Milk  with  fome  Flower,  Ale,  Yeaft,  Carra way- feed. 
Sugar  and  Salt,  and  knead  it  into  a  Pafte  or  Dough,  which, 
after  it  has  flood  to  ferment  and  rife,  we  make  into 
Wigs,  without  colouring  them  with  Yolks  of  Eggs,  as  the 
ufual  Way  is;  neither  do  we  put  them  into  Tin  Pins, 
but  fet  them  on  a  Peal,  and  lay  them  to  bake  at  the 
Oven’s  Mouth  (as  we  do  our  common  Dough-cakes)  for 
about  half  an  Hour  ;  and  this  we  generally  do  about  fix 
o’clock  in  the  Evening,  that  they  may  be  hot  againft  the 
Men  come  home  to  Supper  from  reaping,  when  we  tofs 
one  of  thefe  large  Wigs  to  each  Man  for  his  dipping  it 
in  a  Bowl  of  Ale, which  ferves  for  an  agreeable  cooling  Sup¬ 
per  v/ith  Cheefe  or  other  Things.  Thus,  as  we  think  thefe 
Sort  of  plain  Wigs  are  a  cheap  and  pleafant  Food  to  our 
Workmen,  our  frugal  Houfewives  generally  make  fome 
of  them  twice  a  Week,  fometimes  alone,  and  fometimes 
they  bake  them  when  they  bake  Bread  ;  fo  that  the  Farm- 
houfe  is  feldom  without  fome  of  thefe  Wigs,  or  Seed 
or  Plumb  Cake  all  Harveft  ;  for  the  making  of  which  I 
fhall  give  Diredlions  by  and  bye,  after  I  have  fhewed 
'Our  Houfewives  to  make  richer  Wigs,  if  they  think  fit. 
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•—Take  half  a  Peck  of  Flower,  and  mix  It  with  an 
Egg- (hell  full  of  Carraway  Seeds,  and  half  a  Pound  of 
Sugar ;  then  melt  twelve  Ounces  of  Butter  in  a  Pint 
of  warm  Milk,  and  with  three  Parts  of  a  Pint  of  Aie- 
Yeaft  knead  all  together  into  a  Pafte,  and  after  it  has 
lain  to  ferment  and  fwell,  make  it  into  Wigs  and  bake 
them. — Or,  Take  three  (garters  of  a  Pound  of  Butter, 
and  mix  it  with  a  Pottle  of  fine  Flower,  and  half  a  Pound 
of  Sugar,  Nutmeg,  Mace,  and  grated  Ginger,  four  beaten 
Eggs  and  half  a  Pint  of  Ale  Yeaft,  with  a  litle  Canary, 
if  you  pleafe:  Thefe  mix  with  a  little  warm  Milk,  and 
knead  the  whole  into  a  light  Dough,  to  ftand  about  half 
an  Hour  before  a  Fire  to  ferment  and  fwell  ;  then  juft 
before  they  go  into  the  Oven,  wafh  the  Wigs  over  with 
beaten  Yolks  of  Eggs  ;  if  the  Oven  is  quick  in  Fire,  they 
will  be  baked  in  half  an  Hour  on  Tin  Plates. 

A  common  Country  Baker’s  TVay  of  making  TVigs. — This 
Baker  lived  about  a  Day’s  Journey  from  London^  in  the 
Dunjiahle  Road,  where  he  made  Wigs  as  well  as  Loaves 
of  Bread  for  Sale :  Now  it  was  this  Baker’s  Method  to 
life  Milk-porridge  as  one  of  his  chief  Ingredients  in  the 
making  of  Wigs  (faying,  he  thought  it  help’d  to  make 
them  whiter,  hollower,  fweeter,  and  more  fubftantial, 
than  when  Milk  only  is  employed  for  this  Purpofe)  with 
Flower,  Ale-yeaft,  fome  Sugar,  and  Carraway- feeds;  but 
you  muft  know,  that  the  Milk-porridge  he  thus  made  ufe 
of,  was  from  the  fineft  of  Oatmeal,  as  it  came  from 
Braetch-Mill  at  Luton  in  Bedford/hire^  where  it  was 
ground  almoft  as  fine  as  Flower. 

To  make  a  Hertfordfhire  Seed-cake  for  Harveft-men.  — 
This  Cake  is  made  much  after  the  fame  Manner  as 
Wigs  are  made,  by  ftirring  Flower,  Yeaft,  Milk  mix’d 
with  fome  Cream,  Sugar,  and  Carraway- feeds,  which,  after 
being  kneaded  and  fermented,  is  baked  in  a  round, 
deep,  earthen  or  tin  Pan,  on  a  Hearth,  or  at  the  Oven’s 
Mouth,  and  ferves  for  Beaver  Vitftuals  upon  a  Change  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  it  is  fent  into  the  Field  about  four  of  the 
Clock  in  the  Afternoon  with  fome  Cheefe,  for  the  Har- 
veft-men  to  eat  this  Cake  dry  with,  or  to  dip  it  in  Ale ; 
and  fometimes  it  ferves  for  Supper  Victuals,  as  alfo  for 
entertaining  a  Neighbour  or  Stranger  with  a  Cup  of 
Ale  ;  fo  that  a  good  houfewifely  Farmer’s  Wife  is  fel- 
dom  without  this  Cake  or  Wig,  or  Plumb-cake,  efpecially 
in  Harveft-time,  and  tliinks  this  Seed- cake  good  enough 
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for  thefe  Purpofes  without  Eggs  or  Butter,  though  fome 
of  the  abler  Sort  add  Hogs- lard  or  Butter  for  making  it 
better.  In  either  Form  it  is  a  very  agreeable  Repaft^ 
when  every  Harveft-man  is  allowed  a  wooden  Difh  of 
Ale  to  fop  a  Piece  of  this  in,  as  a  cooling  Beaver  or  Supper, 
after  hard  Labour  in  hot  Weather.  Others  of  our  Coun¬ 
try  Floufewives  make  ufe  of  a  Tin  Hoop,  and  laying 
doubled  brown  Paper  at  the  Bottom  of  it  well  flower’d 
they  put  the  Pafte  into  it,  and  when  it  is  out  of  the  Oven 
they  unfcrew  a  Pin,  and  the  Hoop  parts  free  of  the  Cake. 
But,  for  a  Choice  of  better  Sort  of  Seed-cakes,  take  the 
following  Accounts  how  to  make  them. 

I'o  make  a  good  Seed-cake, — Work  two  Pounds  and  a 
half  of  fine  Flower,  with  a  Pound  and  half  of  frefh  But¬ 
ter,  feven  Eggs,  a  Tea-cup  full  of  Cream,  and  three 
Spoonfuls  of  Ale-veaft,  into  a  Pafte,  which  fet  by  a  Fire- 
fide  to  ferment  and  rife  ;  then  work  in  a  Quarter  of  a 
Pound  of  Carraway  Comfits  ;  an  Hour  or  thereabouts  bakes 
it  in  a  butter’d  Tin  Hoop.  Or — Mix  three  grated  Nut¬ 
megs  with  fome  beaten  Mace,  and  put  it  to  half  a  Peck 
of  Flower  j  then  take  two  Pounds  of  frefh  Butter,  and 
melt  it  with  two  Quarts  of  hot  Cream,  andwhen  cooled, 
mix  it  with  a  Pint  of  Yeaft,  and  a  Pound  and  half  of  Car¬ 
raway- feeds,  and  fome  chopt  Orange  or  Lemon  Peel ; 
knead  the  whole  into  a  thin  Pafte  juft  before  it  goes  into 
the  Oven,  and  bake  it  in  lefs  than  an  Hour’s  Time :  Some 
add  a  little  Sack. 

A  Hertfordftiire  Spice Aoaf  for  Harveji,  —  This  Loaf 
is  made  with  Wheat-flower  in  the  Shape  of  a  common 
Loaf,  and  for  a  large  Family  in  the  Bignefs  of  half  a  Peck 
one  :  It  muft  have  more  Yeaft  work’d  into  the  Flower 
than  is  allowed  for  a  Houftiold-Bread  Loaf,  becaufe  it  muft 
be  hollowifh  and  fpungy,  fomewhat  of  the  Wig  kind  ; 
then  melt  Butter,  and  knead  it  into  Dough  with  Sugar  and 
Carraway- feeds,  and  bake  it  not  quite  fo  long  as  Bread  is. 
This  Seed  Loaf,  like  Seed  Cake,  is  to  be  eaten  dry,  or  in 
Slices  dip’d  and  fop’d  in  Ale  for  Beaver  or  Supper,  or  with 
Cheefe  or  fpread  Butter. 

A  Hertfordflhire  Plumh-cake  for  Harveji,'— AY  ms  Cake 
is  made  with  a  Quart  of  Flower,  a  Quartern  of  Currants, 
or  half  a  Pound  of  Smyrna  Raifins  (for  we  reckon  that 
Currants  go  as  far  again  as  thefe  Plumbs  in  a  Pudding 
or  Cake)  a  Quartern  of  Sugar,  four  Spoonfuls  of  Yeaft, 
ibi^ie  warm  Milk  made  better  by  the  Addition  of  a  little 

Cream, 
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Cream,  grated  Nutmeg,  and  fome  Carra way- feeds ;  miJ? 
and  knead  thefe  into  a  Pafte,  and  after  it  has  lain  to  rife 
and  ferment,  make  it  into  a  Cake  and  bake  it  at  the 
Oven’s  Mouth,  when  Bread  is  baked :  Such  a  Cake  fome 
Farmers  Wives  bake  twice  a  Week,  to  have  one  of  them 
conftantly  by  them  during  the  Harveft ;  not  only  to  give 
the  Harveft- men  now  and  then  a  Slice,  but  is  alfo  a  Sort 
of  Entertainment  for  a  neighbouring  Vifiter,  as  being  a 
ready  Bit  with  Cheefe  and  a  Mug  of  Ale,  without  Butter, 
becaufe,  as  I  faid,  this  muft  go  to  Market ;  about  half  an 
Hour  bakes  it.  But  how  to  make  richer  Plumb  Cake,  the 
following  Receit  will  fhew. 

To  make  a  good  Currant  or  Plumb  Cake. — You  may 
with  half  a  Peck  of  Flower  mix  one  Pound  of  melted 
Butter,  two  Pounds  and  a  half  of  Currants,  a  little  Salt, 
fome  powder’d  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  and  Nutmeg,  half  a 
Pound  of  white  Sugar,  Rofe- water  and  Ale-yeaft  ;  work 
the  Whole  well  till  it  fwells  in  working,  and  bake  it  in  a 
Tin  Hoop  ;  if  you  will  you  may  add  Sack.  Or — Mix  four 
Pounds  of  Flower  with  twelve  Eggs,  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint 
of  Cream,  a  Pound  and  half  of  Butter,  and  two  powder’d 
Nutmegs ;  mix  the  Butter  cold,  and  do  not  wafli  but  rub 
the  Currants  dry  ;  to  thefe  add  two  Pounds  of  Loaf- 
Sugar,  half  a  Gill  of  Sack,  and  fome  Rofe-water  ;  knead 
it  well,  and  bake  it  half  an  Hour. — Or  rub  half  a  Pound 
of  Butter  into  half  a  Peck  of  Flower ;  this  done,  boil 
half  a  Pound  of  Butter  with  Cream,  let  it  be  luke-warm  ; 
then  mix  with  it  'powder’d  Mace,  Nutmegs,  and  half 
a  Pound  of  fine  Sugar  :  The  whole  being  mingled  toge¬ 
ther,  put  to  it  half  a  Pint  of  Ale-yeaft,  four  or  five  Eggs, 
or  half  a  Pint  of  Sack,  and  one  Pound  of  Currants ; 
this  being  kneaded,  let  it  lie  by  a  Fire-fide  till  it  rifes,  and 
bake  it  in  a  Tin  Hoop.  But  if  any  one  wants  to  make  a 
richer  Plumb-cake  than  any  of  thefe,  he  may — Mix  fix 
Pounds  of  Currants  with  feven  Pounds  of  Flower,  pow¬ 
der’d  Cloves,  Mace,  and  Cinnamon,  candied  Lemon-peel, 
a  Quart  of  Ale-yeaft,  Whites  of  Eggs,  and  a  Pound  of 
Butter  melted  in  a  C^art  of  Cream,  with  two  Pounds  of 
Sugar. 


Benefits  of  faving  the  Fat  of  boiled^  roafiied^  or 

baked  Meats, 


This  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  beft  Pieces  of  Houfe- 
wifery  belonging  to  a  Farmer’s,  Yeoman’s,  or  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Family  j  becaufe  it  is  in  a  large  Family  attended 
with  coniiderable  Profit,  when  Bacon  or  pickled  Pork, 
fait  Beef,  or  any  Sort  of  frefh  Meat  is  boiled,  roafted  or 
baked,  and  the  Fat  is  in  Quantity  enough  to  be  fcum’d  off 
and  faved  :  Wherefore  the  that  does  not  this,  but  fuffers 
fuch  Fat  with  the  Pot-liquor  to  be  given  to  Hogs  or  Dogs, 
is  a  forry  Houfewife  indeed  5  and  yet  as  great  a  Fault  as 
this  is,  there  are  too  many  guilty  of  it.— Or,  if  they  give 
themfelves  the  Trouble  of  fcumming  and  faving  it  once, 
fome  of  the  worfer  Sort  are  apt  to  negle£l  it  twice  ; 
but  a  good  Houfewife  will  be  fure  to  let  little  or  none 
of  fuch  Fat  be  fpoiied,  becaufe  a  Mixture  of  fuch  Fats 
will,  if  not  ufed  at  Home,  fell  to  the  Tallow-chandler  for 
Two-pence  Half-penny  or  Three-pence  a  Pound  :  But 
when  the  Fat  of  roafted  or  baked  Meats  is  faved  and  try’d 
up,  that  is  to  fay,  when  it  is  boil’d,  fcum’d,  and  after  it 
is  fettled  cold  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  and  the  Jelly  Drofs 
taken  from  the  pure  hard  Fat,  it  will  then  keep  feveral 
Months  found  and  fweet,  fit  to  make  good  Pye- cruft, 
fry  Pancakes,  and  be  otherwife  very  ferviceable  in  the 
Kitchen.  And  the  clearer  the  Fat  is  poured  off*  from  its 
watry  dreggy  Parts,  the  longer  it  keeps  found  ;  and  for 
its  better  coming  out  of  fuch  a  glazed  Pot,  it  ftiouid  be 
juft  rinced  with  Water  as  the  Fat  goes  into  it :  Others, 
when  the  Fat  is  cold,  pour  half  a  Pint  or  more  of  cold 
Water  on  its  Top,  for  that  by  this  the  Fat  will  the  eafier 
come  loofely  out,  and  if  fhifted  noW  and  then  with  freffi 
Water,  it  will  be  preferved  fweet  fome  Time.  The  Fats 
from  only  boiled  Bacon  or  pickled  Pork  are  foft  Fats  of 
the  worfer  Sort,  yet  may  ferve,  when  try’d  up  to 
fry  Pancakes,  or  make  ordinary  Pye-cruft  for  Farmers 
Servants  and  poor  Mens  Families  ;  but  thefe  are  im¬ 
proved  when  try’d  up  with  the  Fat  of  fait  Beef,  or  frefti 
roafted,  baked,  or  boiled  Meats ;  however,  at  worft,  thefe 
Fats  will  ferve  for  greafing  Cart-wheels,  preferving  White- 
leather  Hariiefs,  and  making  Candks  for  country  Vil¬ 
lages, 


Of  facing  the  heft  Fat  of  a  Porker  or  Bacon 

JLTOIF  we  try  or  dry  up  the  pure  fat  Part  of  a  Porker  or 
Bacon  Hog^  which  we  call  Lard  or  Seam, — In  a  Day 
or  two  after  the  Hog  is  killed,  we  generally  try  or  dry  up 
the  Fat  of  it,  and  begin  with  tearing  off  the  fkinny 
Part  of  the  Flair,  and  cutting  ofF  the  coarfe  Ends  of  it,  for 
then  there  will  remain  nothing  but  the  pure  lardy  fat  Part. 
This  we  cut  into  Bits  a  little  bigger  than  Dice,  and  put 
them  into  a  metal  Pot,  to  heat  over  a  gentle  Fire  to  melt 
by  Degrees  ;  and  as  it  melts  we  take  it  off  the  Fire,  and 
thus  we  ferve  it  feveral  times,  to  drain  away  the  Fat 
through  a  pewter  or  earthen  Cullender,  by  keeping  back 
the  grofs  Part  with  a  brafs  or  other  Ladle ;  and  when  the 
remaining  Fat  becomes  fomewhat  dryilh,  we  put  the 
Whole  into  a  Cullender,  to  fqueeze  out  the  liquid  Part, 
and  thus  renew  the  melting  and  fqueezing  feveral  times, 
till  no  more  Fat  can  be  forced  out.  A  good  Houfe- 
wife  commonly  lets  a  fprig  {two  or  three)  of  Rofemary 
be  amongft  the  Fat  in  melting,  for  giving  the  Lard  an 
agreeable  Flavour. 

How  we  try  or  dry  up  the  off  aid  fat  Part  of  a  Porker  or 
Bacon  Hog, — What  I  call  the  ofFald  Part  of  a  Hog  is, 
firft,  the  Kell  or  Caul ;  fecondly,  the  Ends  of  the  Flair  ; 
thirdly,  the  Fat,  of  the  Guts.  If  the  Caql  be  that  of  a 
Porker,  it  is  but  fmall  enough  to  put  over  and  cover 
the  Haflet,  that  is  to  be  roafted  or  baked,  for  preventing 
the  lean  Meat  being  fcorched  or  dried  too  much,  and  for 
keeping  the  Herbs  in  their  Place :  But  if  it  is  that  of  a 
Bacon  Hog,  the  Caul  is  generally  large  enough  to  ufe 
Part  of  it  for  this  Purpofe,  and  Part  to  melt  or  dry  up 
for  keeping  Fat.  Or  if  none  of  it  is  employed  this  Way, 
the  Whole  is  cut  into  little  Bits  and  melted  down.  Se¬ 
condly,  As  the  Ends  of  the  Flair  confift  of  a  coarfe  bloody 
Fat,  we  generally  cut  them  off  from  the  better  Fat,  and 
melt  them  with  the  Caul  Fat.  And,  thirdly,  We  do 
the  fame  with  the  thickeft  End  of  the  Belly-piece  of  a 
large  Porker,  or  Bacon  Hog ;  with  this  Difference,  that 
as  this  Fat  is  of  a  kernelly  and  harder  Nature  than  the 
other  two  Sorts,  we  cut  it  fmaller.  This  done,  we  melt 
thefe  laft  three  Fats  in  a  Pot  or  Kettle,  over  a  gentle  Fire, 
and  as  it  melts  we  fqueeze  and  prefs  it  out  thro^  a  Cullen¬ 
der 
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<^er  by  Degrees,  till  nothing  is  left  but  the  dry  dreggy  Part, 
which  we  call  Crinklings,  that  are  commonly  eaten  by  our 
Plowmen  and  other  Servants,  with  only  a  little  Salt  ftrew’d 
over  them.  Nowthefe  three  offald  Sorts  of  Fat,  fo  melted 
together,  we  keep  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  by  itfelf,  for 
prefent  Occafions,  to  fry  Pancakes,  make  Pye-cruih,  and 
nfing  it  on  fome  other  culinary  Accounts,  becaufe  this 
Sort  of  Fat  will  not  keep  fo  long  fweet,  nor  is  it  fo  white 
and  palatable  as  the  more  pure  flair  fat  Part  is ;  but  as  to 
the  Gut  P"at,  we  generally  melt  it  by  itfelf,  and  fave  it 
for  greafing  our  Waggon  and  Cart  Wheels,  for  if  this  was 
melted  with  better  Fat,  it  would  taint  it,  becaufe  it  retains 
tlie  ftrong  Scent  of  the  dungy  Guts. 

Hqzv  to  preferve  Hogflard  or  Seam  frejh.  —  As  I  faid, 
we  feldom  do  any  thing  elfe,  for  preferving  our  Lard  fweet, 
than  to  boil  it  with  a  little  Rofernary,  and  fqueeze  out 
the  pure  from  the  grofs  Part :  But  there  is  an  old  Receit, 
that  fays,  to  preferve  Lard  fweet  and  frefh  for  fome  Time, 
it  fhould  be  boiled  up  with  a  little  old  Verjuice,  till  all  the 
Verjuice  is  wafted  in  boiling  ;  then  put  it  into  a  glazed 
earthen  Pot,  or  into  a  Hog’s  Bladder,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry 
Place,  and  it  will  remain  untainted  from  Muftinefs,  or 
any  other  ill  Scent,  fome  Years  ;  for  if  Lard  is  kept  in  a 
damp  Cellar  it  will  grow  rank,  and  if  too  much  in  the 
Sun,  the  fame:  Therefore  keep  it  in  a  dry  Room,  Others, 
inftead  of  Rofernary,  boil  a  few  Bay  Leaves  among  the 
Lard,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  Flavour.  A  Pint  of  Ver¬ 
juice  is  but  enough  to  boil  with  jix  Pounds  of  Lard,  till  it 
is  wafted,  according  to  the  Opinion  of  fome,  but  I  think  a 
lefter  Quantity  of  that  Liquor  may  ferve.  Moft  of  the 
Hogflard  that  is  fold  in  London^  is  fent  out  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  in  Hogs  Bladders,  becaufe  it  is  the  lighteft,  fafeft,  and 
cheapeft  Carriage,  elfe  it  would  be  fent  in  glazed  earthen 
Pots. 

Of  making  Saufages, 


JLJOTV  to  prepare  Guts  or  Skins  for  filling  them  to 
^  make  Saujages, — Sausages  are  generally  made  with 
Sheeps  Guts,  and  to  prepare  them  right  is  the  chiefeft 
Part  of  the  Bufinefs  ;  Many  Authors  have  wrote  on 

G  making 
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snaking  Saufages,  but  not  one  of  them  has  told  hb 
Readers  how  to  prepare  Skins  for  them  ;  which  Deficiency 
I  here  undertake  to  fupply,  by  giving  a  plain  Account  of 
it,  as  it  IS  now^  in  f^racfice*  '^i'ake  the  frefh  fduts  of  a 
Sheep,  and  cut  them  into  Fathom  or  fix  Foot  long  Pieces  ; 
one  Parcel  of  Guts  will  cut  into  fix  or  eight  fuch  Pieces  ; 
ifroke  the  Dung  out,  and  put  them  into  Water  juft  to 
wet  them,  then  turn  them  infide-out,  by  the  Help  of  a 
Stick  5  wafti  them,  and  ferape  a  Piece  at  a  Time  as  it 
lies  on  a  Table,  with  the  Back  of  a  Knife  drawn  along' 
the  infide  Skin  thus  turned  outwards,  and  it  will  come 
ofF  in  two  or  three  Times  feraping,  and  without  break¬ 
ing  the  Gut,  if  it  be  rightly  done  ;  and  in  the  fame 
Manner,  the  outward  Skin  with  feraping  will  come  off  at 
the  End  of  the  Gut ;  then  there  will  only  remain  the 
middle  Skin,  that  will  appear  about  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Wheat  Straw.  And  when  all  the  Pieces  of  the  Guts  are 
thus  feraped,  cleaned,  and  prepared,  put  them  into  Water 
made  juft  lukewarm,  for  if  it  is  too  hot,  they  are  all 
fpoiled.  Now  in  this  lukewarm  Water  the  Guts  mufi 
be  waflied  clean ;  then  put  them  into  a  glazed  earthen 
Pot,  with  Salt  enough  ftrewed  over  them,  and  they  will 
keep  fweet  as  long  as  you  pleafe.  And  that  the  Skins 
may  appear  truly  fine  and  clear,  put  one  End  to  your 
Mouth  and  blow  it,  and  then  you  may  eafiiy  perceive 
whether  the  Gut  is  entirely  free  of  all  outward  Skin  or 
Fur;  for  if  it  is  not,  it  muft  be  prefently  taken  off. 

Haw  to  prepare  Pork  Meat  for  making  it  into  Saufages, — 
The  next  Thing* is  to  prepare  the  Meat  for  filling  the 
Skins  with  it :  For  this  Purpofe,  a  fine  Hind  Loin  of  Pork 
is  the  beft  Part  of  a  Hog,  though  fome  make  ufe  of  a 
Fore  Loin,  but  the  former  exceeds  ;  yet  there  is  a  Profit 
to  be  made  fometimes  of  a  Fore  Loin,  which  cannot  be 
done  with  the  Hind  Loin,  and  that  is,  when  Saufages 
are  made  in  a  Town  where  Gentry  live,  they  fometimes 
befpeak  and  buy  the  Bones  of  a  Fore  Loin  to  broil,  and 
then  there  is  the  more  Meat  left  on  them,  becaufe  for 
thefe  they  generally  give  an  extraordinary  Price,  as  the 
fweeteft  Meat  lies  next  to  the  Bones,  and  eat  fomewhat 
like  that  of  a  Spare-rib;  otherwife  the  Flefh  is  cut  quite 
off  from  the  Bones,  as  clean  as  can  be  well  done.  The 
Meat,  thus  taken  off  the  Bones,  muft  be  cut  into 
little  Bits,  and  chopt  as  fmall  as  poflible,  till  a  whole 
Bit  cannot  be  found  in  it  bigger  than  of  its 


Skiji,  for  the  Skin  muft  be  firft  taken  ofF  the  Loin  ;  and 
while  it  is  chopping,  four  or  five  Spoonfuls  of  Water 
niuft  be  now  and  then  mix’d  among  the  Meat,  for  this 
will  caufe  it  to  chop  the  better,  increafe  its  Gravey, 
make  the  Saufages  eat  the  more  pleafant,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  fold,  will  add  to  their  Weight.  A  Secret 
never  yet  imparted  by  any  Author  whatfoever,  in  the 
exadl  Method  this  is  done  ;  and  is  of  fuch  Import¬ 
ance,  as  occafioned  a  Perfon  to  give  out  felling  Sau¬ 
fages,  merely  for  want  of  knowing  this  Piece  of  good 
Management. 

Hozv  a  Perfon  fet  up  to  fell  Saufages  ht  a  JMarket  'Town, 
in  Bedfordlhire,  and  broke  for  want  of  hiovjing  hozv  to 
make  them  in  a  right  Manner. — One,  that  was  a  thorough 
Mafter  of  this  Bufinefs  in  this  Town,  made  great  Qtian- 
titles  of  Saufages,  which  he  not  only  fold. in  the  Market 
Town  he  lived  in,  but  carry ’d  many  to  other  Places  for 
publick  Sale;  and  as  he  fold  thefe,  with  Pyes,  and  Tarts, 
and  other  Paftry  Ware,  he  got  Money  apace,  and  lived 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  tempted  one  of  his  Neighbours  to 
endeavour  the  fame.  Accordingly  this  Perfon  began  to 
make  Saufages,  but  not  knowing  how  to  mix  Water  with 
the  Meat  in  chopping,  foon  gave  over  his  new  Employ, 
becaufe  his  Saufages  eat  dryer,  harlher,  and  were  not 
near  fo  good  as  the  old  Sandard’s  were.  There  are  in¬ 
deed  many  Receits  how  to  make  Saufages :  One  in  parti¬ 
cular  fays — The  Fillet  Part  of  a  young  Hog  chopt  very 
fmall,  and  mixt  in  the  Proportion  of  half  a  Pound  of  Fat 
to  two  Pounds  of  Lean,  feafon’d  with  Pepper,  Salt,  and 
Nutmeg,  and  grated  Bread  added  to  it,  will  make  Sau¬ 
fages,  if  the  Meat  is  ftulFed  into  the  Guts,  with  Salt  and 
Water  ;  but  no  Mention  is  made  of  what  Sort  of  Guts, 
nor  how  they  are  to  be  prepared,  nor  how  to  mix  the 
Water  with  the  Meat  in  chopping,  and  therefore  is  an  im- 
perfedf  one,  for  Meat  cannot  be  chopt  full  fmall  without 
watering  it  in  chopping,  and  if  it  be  beat  much  to  fup- 
ply  watering,  the  Meat  will  be  dryer  and  eat  worfe. 

How  to  make  compleat  Saufages  for  Sale.,  or  for  a  pri^ 
vate  Family.  —  The  Meat  being  prepared  as  before 
mentioned,  as  it  lies  on  the  chopping  Block,  we  grate 
white  Bread  as  fmall  as  pofiible,  and  fprinkle  over  it ; 
which,  when  mixed,  hollows  the  Meat,  makes  it  go  the  , 
further,  v/eighs  more,  and  makes  the  Saufages  eat  the 
pleafanter.  Half  a  Pound  of  fuch  grated  Bread  is  enough 
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for  one  Loin  of  Pork  ;  then  beat  Black  Pepper  and 
Jamaica  Pepper,  as  much  of  the  one  as  the  other,  and 
mix  them  with  Salt,  which  fprinkle  over  the  Meat  and 
Bread,  and  mix  them  well  with  the  chopping  Knife  : 
Then  chop  green  Sage  very  fmall,  and  mix  this  like- 
wife  with  the  Meat,  though  fome  dry  it  and  rub  its 
Powder  in,  but  in  this  Manner  the  Sage  is  apt  to  lofe 
fome  of  its  Virtue  ;  therefore  Sage  is'  kept  dry  in  its 
Leaves  in  Winter,  and  chopt  as  the  green  Sage  is,  by 
which  Means  the  Sage  will  make  an  agreeable  green  fpotted 
Appearance  through  the  Gut  when  filled.  The  Mafs 
of  Meat  being  thus  all  got  ready,  take  an  Inftrument, 
which  we  call  a  Tin  Fill-Bowl,  made  hollow  and  in  the 
Shape  of  a  Syringe,  only  wider  at  Top  and  narrower  at 
Bottom;  about  four  Inches  in  Length,  an  Inch  and  half 
wide  at  Top,  and  three  Quarters  of  an  Inch  wide  at 
Bottom.  This  being  filled  with  the  chopt  Meat,  and 
the  little  End  put  into  the  Gut,  the  Meat  is  forced  into 
it  by  a  Finger  pufhing  it  down  ;  and  when  a  Pound  of 
it  is  thruft  thus  into  a  Fathom-long  Piece  of  Gut,  and 
made  all  alike  round,  at  every  fix  Inches  in  Length  a 
Link  is  twifted  off,  and  a  Saufage  compleated.  —  Thus, 
Saufages  may  be  made  in  a  good  and  cheap  Manner  for 
a  Gentleman’s,  Yeoman’s,  and  Farmer’s  I'amily,  clear 
of  that  extraordinary  Expence  that  fome  Receits  may 
lead  People  into  ;  as  when  White- wine,  Eggs,  Oifters, 
and  other  chargeable  Ingredients  are  made  ufe  of :  There¬ 
fore,  thofe  Receits  that  dire£l:  the  making  of  Saufages  in 
a  plain,  palatable,  and  wholefome  Way,  muft  be  the  heft 
for  a  private  Family’s  Ufe,  as  this  which  diredfs — 7'o  chop 
a  Leg  of  Pork  very  fmall,  and  mix  it  with  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Hog’s  hard  Fat,  fome  Jamaica  Pepper,  Black 
Pepper,  Salt,  Marjoram,  and  Sage,  all  cut  and  minced 
fmall,  which  being  put  into  Sheeps  or  Hogs  Guts,  makes 
Saufages. 

*To  make  Saufages  as  good  as  thofe  from  Bologna,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Receit  in  The  Way  to  get  Wealth. — Take, 
fays  this  Author,  the  Fillets  of  young  Porkers,  three  Parts 
lean,  and  one  Fat,  to  the  Weight  of  five  and  twenty 
Pounds ;  feafon  it  well  in  the  fmall  fliredding,  and  beat  it 
in  a  Mortar  with  Pepper  and  Salt,  a  little  grated  Nut¬ 
meg,  and  a  Pint  of  White-wine  mixt  with  a  Pint  of 
Hog’s  Blood ;  then  ftir  and  beat  it  all  together,  till  it  is 
very  fmall  3  add  a  few  fweet  Herbs,  chopt  fmall  and 
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Bruifed,  as  Pennyroyal,  Sweet  Marjoram,  and  Winter 
Savory  ;  then  with  a  Whalebone  Bow  open  the  Mouths 
of  the  Guts  you  are  to  fill  with  this  Meat,  and  thruft 
it  leifurely  down  with  a  clean  Napkin,  left,  forcing  it 
with  your  Hands,  you  break  the  Gut.  Make  Divilions 
of  what  Length  you  think  convenient,  tying  them  with 
line  Thread,  and  dry  them  in  the  Air  two  or  three  Days  if 
it  be  clear  and  the  Wind  brifk,  then  hang  them  in  Rows 
at  a  little  Diftance  one  from  the  other  in  your  Smoak 
Loft,  and  when  they  are  well  dried,  rub  off  the  Duft 
they  have  contradled  with  a  clean  Cloth ;  anoint  them 
over  with  fweet  Oil,  and  cover  them  with  a  dry  earthen 
Veffel,  and,  either  roafted  or  boiled,  they  will  equal  thofe 
fo  much  boafted  of  from  this  City  in  Italy, — Or  make 
ufe  of  the  Gammon  Part  of  a  Bacon  Hog,  which  ftired 
fmall  with  a  like  Quantity  of  Lard  and  fweet  Herbs  as 
above  5  work  it  with  Red- wine  and  the  Yolks  of  Eggs, 
till  it  becomes  a  Pafte  lit  to  be  put  into  Skins,  fo  that 
the  Saufages  ought  to  be  as  thick  as  a  Child’s  Wrift  ; 
then  hang  them^  up  in  a  Chimney,  and  when  fufficiently 
dried,  they  are  ready  to  be  eaten  with  Vinegar  and  Oil. — 
But  to  make  thefe  Bologna  Saufages  keep  long,  mix  as 
much  Fat  as  Lean  of  a  Porker,  and  then  add  to  it  Cloves, 
Pepper,  Mace,  Salt,  Parfley,  and  Sage,  all  ftired  fmali 
into  a  Pafte,  and  fill  the  biggeft  Guts  of  a  Sheep,  or  in- 
ftead  thereof  the  Guts  of  an  Ox  \  then  hang  the  Sau¬ 
fages  in  a  dry  Place  not  too  near  the  Fire,  and  they  will 
keep  a  Twelve-month  round  \  their  ufual  Size  is  a  Foot 
long,  and  fhould  be  boiled  juft  before  eating. — Or  Bologna 
Saufages  may  be  made  with  the  Lean  of  Beef,  whereof 
the  Buttock  Part  is  beft,  and  if  chopt  with  fonie  Bacon 
Fat,  and  feme  Beef  Suet,  with  Pepper,  Cloves,  Mace, 
and  a  little  Salt-petre  and  Bay-falt,  into  a  Pafte  Con- 
fiftence,  it  will  be  fit  to  fill  large  Skins  with  ;  fome  add 
the  Powder  of  a  few  dried  Bay  Leaves  :  then  dry  them 
in  or  near  a  Chimney. 

T'o  make  Saufages  without  Skins, — Take  the  Leg  of  a 
young  Porker,  and  cut  all  the  Lean  free  of  Skin  and 
Strings  ;  then  take  two  Pound  of  Beef  Suet,  and  ftired  it 
fmall ;  this  done,  chop  Sage  and  Onion,  and  mix  them 
with  Pepper,  Salt,  and  Nutmeg  ;  all  which  Ingre¬ 
dients  muft  be  cut  and  minced  fmall,  and  when  minced 
fmall  enough,  add  the  Yolks  of  two  or  three  Eggs,  and 
make  the  Compoft  into  a  Pafte  :  Nov/  this  Pafte  may  be 
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kept  fweet  a  Fortnight,  and  when  ufed,  it  muft  be  cut 
into  the  Shape  of  Saufages  and  fry’d. — Or  take  the  Re- 
ceit  with  this  Variation;  make  ufe  of  a  Leg  of  Pork  of 
a  fmall  Size,  two  Pounds  of  Suet  from  an  Ox,  two  Hand¬ 
fuls  of  Sage,  the  Crumb  of  a  two-penny  Loaf  grated. 
Salt  and  Pepper  to  your  Tafte,  and  chop  all  pretty  fmall  to¬ 
gether  ;  but,  in  the  £r{k  Place,  be  fure  to  cut  out  all 
Skin  and  Griftles,  and  when  all  is  'well  mixed  together, 
knead  them  into  a  Pafte  pretty  flifF  with  the  Yolks  of 
two  or  three  Eggs,  and  roll  it  (when  you  are  ready  to 
life  it)  into  the  Shape  of  Saufages,  and  fry  them. 

Hoiu  to  preferve  naked  Saufages.  — "Yo  make  Saufages 
for  keeping  them  fweet  and  found  fome  Time,  mix  the 
Meat  pretty  high  with  Pepper,  Salt  and  Herbs,  as  before 
directed,  then  prefs  it  down  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot  very 
clofe,  and  they  will  keep,  if  feafon’d  enough,  almoft  half 
a  Winter  good.  And  when  fuch  potted  down  Meat  is 
to  be  ufed,  take  fome  of  it  out,  roll  it  in  Flower  in 
the  Shape  of  Saufages,  and  fry  them,  or  broil  them  :  This 
is  the  moft  in  Pradlice  amongft  Farmers  for  their  Fa¬ 
mily  Ufes. 

Plow  to  preferve  Saufages  in  Links.  —  If  Saufages  in 
Links  are  to  be  kept  fome  Time,  they  may  be  fo  done, 
by  laying  them  in  a  glazed  Pot,  and  when  they  are  all 
placed  in  it,  then  pour  on  them  fait  Water.  This  Me¬ 
thod  is  obferved  in  particular  by  thofe  v/ho  make  and 
fell  Saufages  for  their  Livelihood,  becaufe  if  they  can^ 
■not  fell  them  quickly,  they  preferve  them  this  Way  ; 
■whereby  the  Saufages  may  not  lofe  any  Thing  of  their 
Weight. — Another  Receit  fays,  make  ufe  of  double  the 
Weight  of  Fat  to  the  Lean  of  Pork,  and  mix  with  four 
Pounds  Weight  of  this  Meat  a  Nutmeg  in  Powder,  and 
as  mudi  Cloves  and  Mace  as  the  Nutmeg,  with  Pepper 
and  Salt ;  then  chop  a  Handful  of  Sage,  a  final!  Parcel  of 
Thyme,  and  mix  the  whole  with  a  Handful  of  grated 
Bread,  all  mixed  very  fmall,  and  put  into  Skins.  Thus 
far  the  Receits  are  pretty  well  ;  but  here  is  no  Mention 
made  how  to  chop  the  Meat  with  Water,  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  Skins,  nor  how  to  fill  them,  ^c.  &c. 

Lo  make  Saufages  by  an  old  Receit. — It  fays,  take  the 
largeft  Chine  of  Pork,  and  firfl  with  your  Knife  cut  the 
Lean  thereof  into  Slices,  and  fpread  it  over  the  Bottom 
of  a  Difh  ;  then  take  the  Fat  of  the  Chine,  and  cut  it  in 
1;he  very  fame  Manner,  and  fpread  it  upon  tiie  Lean  >  then 
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cut  more  Lean,  and  fpread  it  upon  the  Fat ;  and  thus  lay 
one  Lean  upon  another  Fat,  till  your  Quantity  of  Pork  is 
fhred,  obferving  to  begin  and  end  with  the  Lean;  then 
with  a  fharp  Knife  cut  it  through  and  through  divers 
Ways,  and  mix  it  all  well  together ;  then  take  Store  of 
Sage,  and  {bred  it  exceeding  fmall,  and  mix  it  with  the 
Flefh  ;  then  give  it  a  good  Seafoning  of  Pepper  and 
Salt,  take  the  Guts  made  as  long  as  poffible,  and  not 
cut  in  Pieces  as  for  Puddings,  hrit  blow  them  well  to 
make  the  Meat  flip,  and  fiil  them  ;  which  done,  take 
Thread,  and  with  it  divide  them  into  feveral  Links  as 
you  pleafe,  then  hang  them  up  in  the  Corner  of  fome 
Chimney  clean  fwept,  where  they  may  take  the  Air  of 
the  Fire,  and  let  them  dry  there  at  lead  four  Days  before 
any  be  eaten  ;  and  when  they  are  ferved  up,  let  them 
be  either  fry’d  or  broiled  on  a  Gridiron,  or  elfe  roafted 
about  a  Capon. 

Rabifbah'  Receit  to  make  Saufag.es  of  Pork^  or  with  the 
Flejh  of  a  Fowl  or  Rabbit. — Take  Pork,  but  not  as  much 
Fat  as  Lean,  mince  them  exceeding  fmall  together;  then 
take  Part  of  the  Flair  of  Pork  in  Bits  about  the  Bignefs 
of  the  Top  of  a  Finger,  feafon  it  with  minced  Sage,  good 
Store  of  Pepper  and  Salt,  fome  Cloves  and  Mace ;  then 
take  fmall  Sheeps  Guts  and  cleanfe  them,  fo  All  them 
with  your  Funnel,  always  putting  fome  of  the  Pieces  of 
Flair  between  the  minced  ;  you  may  fprinkle  a  little  Wine 
on  the  Top  of  your  Saufage  Meat,  and  it  will  fill  the 
better.  I  have  made  (fays  he)  rich  Sa.ufages  of  Capons 
and  Rabbits  Flefli,  and  could  fhev/  a  Receit  for  it;  but 
allow,  that  no  Flefh  eats  fo  favoury  in  a  Saufage  as  Pork, 
by  reafon  Sage  and  Pepper  are  not  fo  fuitable  to  the  other 
two  Sorts.  Tie  up  the  Saufages  in  Links,  and  keep  them 
for  Ufe. 


Of  making  Black  and  White  Hogs  Puddings. 

JLJOJV  to  prepare  Skins  for  filling  them  to  make  Black 
Hogs  Puddings. — To  prepare  thefe  in  a  pure  fweet 
houfewifely  Manner,  the  Guts  of  a  Barrow  Hog  fhould 
be  extraordinarily  well  cleanfed ;  for  which  Purpofe,  one 
Perfon  fhould  hold  open  a  Gut,  while  another  by  a  Funnel 
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pours  Water  into  it,  for  driving  and  wafhing  out  all  ths 
Dung,  and  is  what  muft  be  nicely  done,  till  the  Gut  is 
clean  emptied,  and  difcharged  of  all  the  Filth;  then  we 
turn  it  infide-out,  and  wafli  it  thoroughly  two  of 
three  Times  ;  at  laft  we  fcour  all  the  Guts  well  with 
Salt,  and  put  them  into  a  Tub  of  cold  Water,  where 
they  are  to  lie  twelve  Hours,  and  then  this  firft  Water  is 
t6  be  thrown  away,  and  frcih  put  in  its  room,  and  fo 
on  every  twelve  Hours,  for  three  or  four  Days  together 
or  better,  if  it  be  fo  done  a  whole  Week. 

Hgw  to  prepare  Meat  for  filling  Skins  with  it  to  make 
Black  Hogs  Buddings, — As  foon  as  the  Hog  is  ftuck  by 
the  Butcher,  the  Blood  fhould  be  catched  in  a  glazed 
earthen  Pot,  fome  Salt  firft  put  into  it,  and  ftirred  about  all 
the  while  with  a  wooden  Paddle.  When  you  have  thus  got 
the  Blood,  the  Salt  will  preferve  it  fweet  without  clotting  a 
Week  together  in  Winter ;  then  get  ready  a  Compofition 
of  Meat  for  filling  your  prepared  Hogs  Guts  with  it.  And 
to  do  it,  boil  whole  Oatmeal,  or  what  we  call  Grouts, 
in  V/ateronly,  a  wallop  or  two,  and  immediately  take  it 
off  the  Fire,  for  emptying  both  Oatmeal  and  Water  into 
an  earthen  glazed  Pot  or  Pan,  wherein  fome  Salt  is  firft 
put;  here  let  it  lie  all  Night  to  harden  ;  next  Morning 
mix  as  much  Blood  with  the  Oatmeal  as  will  colour  it, 
and  add  to  it  fome  crumbled  Bread,  Pennyroyal, 
and  Onion  Cut  fmall,  with  fome  chopt  Bits  of  Hogs 
hard  Fat.  Thefe  being  all  well  mixed  together,  begin  to 
fill  a  Gut  a  Yard  long,  with  the  fame  Tin  Fill- Bowl  In- 
ftrument  that  you  did  the  Saufages  with,  and  when  it  is 
about  three  Parts  filled,  and  fqueezed  all  of  a  Thicknefs, 
tie  each  Gut  fo  filled  at  each  End  with  Thrum-thread; 
and  while  Water  is  boiling,  put  thefe  Puddings  into  it, 
and  boil  them  till  they  become  dark  colour’d  and  tender, 
which  will  be  in  about  an  Hour’s  Time  ;  then  take 
them  out  of  the  Water,  and  while  they  are  hot,  twift 
them  into  Links,  ready  to  be  drefied,  by  either  broiling 
or  frying  them. — Thus  Black  Hogs  Puddings  may  be 
made  in  the  very  beft  houfewifely  Manner  for  Cheap- 
jiefs,  and  yet  good  enough  for  a  Farmer’s  Family,  or 
for  Sale  :  Not  but  that  there  are  feveral  other  Ways  to 
make  Black  Hogs  Puddings,  according  to  different  Re- 
ceits.  One  whereof  fays  —  Grind  Oatmeal  a  little,  and 
add  to  every  Quart  of  it  the  Infide  of  a  half-penny 
Loaf  grated,  both  which  Ingredients  are  to  lie  foaking 
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In  Milk  twelve  Hours,  and  after  that  twelve  Hours  mord 
in  warm’d  Hog’s  Blood ;  then  mix  chopt  Fat  with  Penny¬ 
royal  and  Winter  Savory,  and  ftir  the  whole  logether 
with  fprinkled  Salt.  The  Meat  thus  made,  it  fays.  Guts 
are  to  be  filled  with  it,  and  when  tied  up  in  Lengths, 
they  muft  be  boiled  and  hung  up  near  a  Chimney  to  dry.— 
Another  fays,  boil  a  Haflet  in  about  five  Gallons  of  Wa¬ 
ter  till  tender,  then  ftrain  out  the  Liquor,  and  while  it 
is  boiling,  put  in  a  Peck  of  whole  Oatmeal,  which  is  to 
boil  but  fifteen  Minutes:  Then  let  the  Grouts  and  Water 
fiand  cover’d  in  a  Pot  about  fix  Hours,  and  with  half 
the  Oatmeal  mix  Thyme,  Pennyroyal,  Parfley,  Cloves, 
Mace,  and  Salt,  all  minced  fmall  with  a  Quart  of  Hogs 
Blood  and  fome  Hogs  Fat  of  the  Flair  cut  into  Dice 
Bits ;  which  put  into  the  Guts,  till  every  Gut  is  three 
Parts  of  it  filled,  and  then  put  the  Puddings  into  boiling 
Water  to  boil  thirty  Minutes,  pricking  them  now  and 
then  to  prevent  their  burfting ;  when  boiled,  lay  them 
on  clean  Straw,  and  with  the  reft  of  the  Oatmeal  make 
White  Hogs  Puddings. — Another  fays,  beat  a  Quart  of 
Cream,  and  as  much  Sheeps  Blood,  with  ten  Eggs ;  this 
done,  ftir  into  it  grated  Bread  and  Oatmeal  finely  beaten, 
each  a  like  Quantity  ;  then  with  powdered  Cloves,  Mace, 
Nutmeg,  Marjoram,  Lemon,  Thyme,  Pennyroyal  and 
Salt,  make  a  Mixture,  and  when  all  is  mixed,  fill  the 
Guts,  and  boil  them  directly. —Another  fays,  boil  the 
Liver  of  a  Hog  till  it  is  enough,  and  bruife  it  in  a  Mortar 
with  half  the  Quantity  of  Hogs  Fat  cut  fmall ;  mix  thefe 
with  Hog’s,  Goofe,  or  Sheep’s  Blood,  Salt,  Pennyroyal, 
butter’d  Yolks  of  Eggs,  fome  Spice,  and  fome  Oatmeal 
Grouts  juft  cut  in  the  Mill,  after  being  firft  foaked  twenty 
Hours  in  Water  :  When  all  thefe  are  brought  into  a  re- 
quifite  Confiftence,  put  it  into  the  Guts,  tie  them  up, 
and  boil  them  in  a  Kettle  of  Water  with  Play  at  Bottoms 
when  fwell’d  enough,  dry  them  on  Hay. 

How  to  prepare  Skins  for  making  IVhite  Hogs  Puddings^'-^ 
As  the  eating  Variety  of  Viands  enlarges  the  Appetite, 
our  Country  Houfewife  may  make  White  Hogs  Puddings 
as  well  as  black  ones  ;  and  indeed,  it  is  the  more  ne- 
celTary  fo  to  do,  where  Perfons  have  an  Averfion  to  the 
eating  of  Blood,  as  many  have.  Good  wholefome  White 
Hogs  Puddings  may  be  eaten  with  Pleafure,  with  a  very 
little  Trouble  of  cooking  them,  for  on  a  Gridiron  they 
are  prefently  broiled  ;  But  to  make  thefe  good  as  well  as 
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cheap,  is  the  Art  of  the  Houfewife  ;  and  that  fhe  may  da 
all  this,  I  here  prefent  her  with  a  Receit  that  has  been  in 
Pra61:ice  many  Years  with  a  frugal  Manager,  as  follows, 
^iz. — Take  Hogs  Guts,  and  after  the  Dung  is  walhed  out  of 
them,  fcour  them  well  with  Salt,  then  turn  them  once  a 
Day,  and  fhiftand  vyafh  them  twice  a  Day  in  Spring  Water 
for  a  Week  together,  to  foak  out  all  the  Tindture  of  the 
Dung,  and  make  them  white.  It  is  true,  that  many 
Hand  not  on  this  Nicety,  but  fcour,  waih,  and  fill  the 
Guts  in  a  Day  or  two  after  they  are  begun  with  ,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  Way,  this  is  a  Sort  of  fluttifh  Proceeding, 
for  if  the  Gut  is  not  made  thoroughly  white  and  fweet, 
the  Meat  cannot  be  agreeable. 

How  to  prepare  the  Meat  for  filling  Skins  to  make  White 
Hogs  Puddings,  — This  Receit  as  well  as  my  firft  for 
making  Black  Hogs  Puddings  are  genuine  Sorts,  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  Ufe  of  a  Country  Family,  or  for  common 
Sale,  becaufe  they  are  compofed  of  cheap,  fweet,  and 
palatable  Ingredients;  for  which  Purpofe,  let  our  Coun¬ 
try  Houfewife  provide  herfelf  with  a  Pottle  of  Grouts  or 
whole  Oatmeal,  half  a  Pound  of  white  Sugar,  half  a 
Pound  of  Currants,  the  Crumb  of  a  two-penny  w^hite 
Loaf,  and  three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  of  Hogs  Fat  chopt; 
the  Oatmeal  muft  be  boiled  over  Night,  in  as  little 
Water  ar  will  juft  fuffice,  and  this  only  for  a  Quarter  of 
an  Hour,  and  by  Morning  it  will  be  in  right  Order, 
neither  too  hard  nor  too  foft.  Next  Morning  therefore 
mix  all  thefe  Ingredients  with  cold  new  Milk,  and  fome 
Jamaica  Spice  in  Powder,  into  a  Pudding  Confiftence, 
and  put  it  into  the  prepared  Hogs  Guts,  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  was  done  for  Saufages  of  Sheeps  Guts  ;  and 
obferve,  that  for  thefe  white  Puddings  we  make  ufe  of 
only  the  fmalleft  Guts,  for  if  they  were  of  the  largeft 
Sort,  they  would  take  up  too  much  of  the  Meat.  The 
Guts  being  thus  filled,  boil  them  in  Yard-long  Pieces, 
about  three  Quarters  of  an  Hour  at  moft,  for  thefe  muft 
not  be  boiled  fo  long  as  black  Puddings ;  and  as  they  boil, 
they  muft  be  reared  up  with  a  Fork  to  the  Top  of  the 
Water  nov/  and  then,  and  pricked  with  a  fine  Fork  to 
prevent  their  burfting.  This  done,  take  them  out  of 
the  Kettle  with  a  Stick,  and  lay  them  on  Wheat  Straw 
firft  put  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Bafket ;  then  with  Thrum- 
thread,  and  while  the  Puddings  are  full  hot,  tie  them  up 
in  Links,  two,  three,  or  four  in  a  Bunch,  and  place  them 
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fmgly  on  a  Table.  Thus  the  Procefs  of  this  Receit  is 
finifhed  under  a  plain  Preparation,  free  of  thofe  coftly 
Compofitions  with  which  feveral  Receits  to  make  white 
Hogs  Puddings  are  fluffed,  as  may  appear  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Accounts  of  them,  viz. - ^Mix  fome  of  the  linefl: 

whiteft  Crumb  of  Bread  with  a  little  Flower,  Mace,  and 
Nutmeg;  fleep  thefe  in  Milk  to  become  a  pappy  Con- 
flflence  :  This  done,  add  four  Ounces  of  Currants,  and  as 
much  Almonds,  Marrow,  and  Sugar,  which  beat  and 
thoroughly  mix  together  for  filling  Hogs  Guts  with  it ; 
they  mufl  be  boiled,  and  the  Puddings  afterwards  kept  in 
a  dry  Place  till  ufed.  Another  Receit  direifls  t6  make 
ufe  of  twelve  or  more  Eggs,  and  half  the  Whites,  which 
are  to  be  beat  up,  and  when  a  Quart  of  Cream  boils, 
flir  in  the  Eggs  on  a  gentle  Fire  ;  to  this  muft  be  added, 
when  the  Cream  is  cooled,  a  Pound  of  grated  Bread  and 
Nutmegs,  two  Pounds  of  chopt  Suet,  and  half  a  Pound 
of  fweet  Almonds  minced  and  beat  fine  with  Orange  or 
Rofe  Water,  Salt  and  Sugar,  with  which  fill  the  Guts  and 
boil  them,  and  prick  them  as  they  boil  to  keep  them  from 
breaking. 

How  to  make  white  Hogs  Puddings  hy  an  ancient  Receit.-^ 
Steep  Grouts  in  Milk  twelve  Hours,  then  boil  a  Pint  of 
Cream,  and  put  thefe  Grouts  into  it,  and  let  them  foak 
here  twelve  Hours  more  ;  then  put  to  this  the  Yolks  of 
Eggs,  a  little  Pepper,  Cloves,  Mace,  Saffron,  Currants, 
Sugar,  Salt,  and  fome  Swifles  Suet,  or  for  want  of  this. 
Beef  Suet ;  all  thefe  being  prepared  according  to  Art,  fill 
the  Guts  with  this  Mixture,  and  hoil  the  Puddings  on  a 
gentle  Fire,  and  as  they  fwell,  prick  them  with  a  great 
Pin,  or  a  fmall  Awl,  to  keep  them  from  burfling  ;  and 
when  you  are  to  ferve  them  on  a  Table,  firfl  boil  them 
a  little,  then  take  them  out,  and  toafl  them  brown  before 
a  Fire,  and  fo  ferve  them,  trimming  the  Edge  of  the  Difh 
either  with  Salt  or  Sugar. — But  here  is  no  mention  made 
how  the  Hogs  Guts  are  to  be  prepared,  which  is  a  flrange 
Deficiency,  and  feems  as  if  the  Authors  were  Perfons 
ignorant  of  the  Matter,  for  neither  ancient  nor  modern 
Receits  fhew  this  firfl  and  moft  neceflary  Article. 

How  to  make  Gut  Puddings  with  Hog^ s  Liver ^  hy  an  an¬ 
cient  Author. — TaivE,  fays  this  Author,  the  Liver  of  a 
fat  Hog  and  parboil  it,  then  fhred  it  fmall,  and  after¬ 
wards  beat  it  in  a  Mortar  till  it  is  very  fine  ;  then  mix  it 
with  Cream,  and  put  to  it  fix  Yolks  of  Eggs  and  two 
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Whites,  and  the  grated  Crumb  of  a  half-penny  Loaf, 
with  good  Store  of  Currants,  Dates,  Cloves,  Mace,  Sugar,, 
Saffron,  and  Salt,  and  the  heft  Swines  Suet  or  Beef  Suet ; 
but  Beef  Suet  is  the  more  wholefome,  and  lefs  loathing ; 
then  after  it  has  flood  a  while  fill  the  Guts  with  it,  and 
boil  them  as  before  (hewed  :  And  when  you  are  to  ferve 
them  to  the  Table,  firfl  boll  them  a  little,  and  lay  them 
on  a  Gridiron  to  broil  gently,  but  do  not  fcorch  them, 
nor  in  any  wife  break  their  Skins,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
vented  by  often  turning  and  toiling  them  on  the  Gridiron, 
and  keeping  a  flow  Fire. 

To  make  Gut  Puddings  with  Hog^s  Liver ^  by  one  neiu  and 
two  old  Receits. — Take  a  Pound  of  Beef  Suet,  and  mince 
it  with  the  Crumb  of  a  two-penny  white  Loaf  fmall 
enough  to  pafs  through  a  Cullender  ;  then  boil  a  Pound 
of  Hog’s  Liver,  which  grate  and  lift  very  fine  :  This 
done,  boil  a  Quart  of  Cream  with  fome  Mace,  and  grate 
a  Nutmeg  into  it;  mix  all  this  with  fix  Eggs,  Currants, 
a  little  Salt,  and  Rofe- water,  into  a  Puddins:  Confiflence, 
and  fill  Flogs  Guts  with  it. — This  Receit  feems  to  me 
to  be  the  lafl  ancient  one  reformed,  as  being  fomewhat 
better  put  together  in  a  truer  Proportion  of  Ingredients, 
But  to  fiiew  the  Maker  of  a  Hog’s  Liver  Pudding  in  a  more 
particular  Manner,  I  (hall  add  the  two  following  old  Re¬ 
ceits,  vi%. — Boil  a  Hog’s  Liver  very  dry,  when  cold  grate 
it,  and  take  as  much  grated  Manchet  as  Liver  ;  fift  them 
through  a  Cullender,  and  feafon  it  with  Cloves,  Mace, 
Cinnamon,  and  as  much  Nutmeg  as  of  all  the  other  ; 
half  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  and  a  Pound  and  half  of  Currants, 
half  a  Pint  of  Rofe-water,  two  Pounds  of  Beef  Suet 
minced  fmall,  eight  Eggs,  put  away  the  Whites  of  four  ; 
temper  your  Bread  and  Liver  with  thefe  Eggs,  Rofe- 
w^ater,  and  as  much  Aveet  Cream  as  will  make  it  fome- 
thing  fliff ;  then  cut  the  fmall  Guts  of  a  Hog  about  a 
Foot  long,  fill  them  about  three  Quarters  full  of  the  afore- 
faid  Stuff,  tie  both  Ends  together,  and  boil  them  in  a 
Kettle  of  fair  Water,  with  a  Pewter  Difh  under  them 
With  the  Bottom  upwards,  and  it  will  keep  your  Puddings 
from  breaking  ;  when  the  Water  boils,  put  in  your  Pud¬ 
dings,  let  them  boil  foftly  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  and  take 
them  up ;  and  fo  vou  may  keep  them  in  a  dry  Place  a 
Week  or  more  :  when  you  fpend  them,  you  mufl  broil 
them. — The  other  Receit  runs  thus,  viz.  Boil  a  FJog’s 
Liver  well,  let  it  be  thoroughly  cold,  then  grate  it  like 
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Bread  ;  then  take  grated  Bread,  new  Milk,  the  Fat  Of 
a  Hog  minced  fine,  and  put  it  to  the  Bread  and  the 
Liver,  the  more  the  better,  divide  it  into  two  Parts, 
take  Store  of  Herbs  that  are  well  dried,  mince 
them  fine,  put  the  Herbs  into  one  Part,  with  Nutmeg, 
Mace,  Pepper,  Annifeed,  Rofe- water,  Cream  and  Eggs ; 
wafh  the  Skins,  and  then  fill  them  up,  and  let  them  boil 
enough  ':  To  the  other  Part,  put  Barberries,  fliced  Dates, 
Currants,  new  Milk  and  Eggs',  and  work  them  as  the  other. 

To  make  Hogs  Guts  Puddings  with  Hogs  Humbles. - - 

After  the  Hogs  Humbles  are  tender  boiled,  take  fome 
of  the  Lights,  with  the  Heart,  and  all  the  Flcfh  about 
them,  picking  them  from  all  the  fmewy  Skins ;  then 
chop  the  Meat  as  fmall  as  you  can,  and  put  to  it  a  little 
of  the  Liver  very  finely  fearfed,  fome  grated  Nutmeg, 
four  or  five  Yolks  of  Eggs,  a  Pint  of  good  Cream  ;  two 
or  three  Spoonfuls  of  Sack,  Sugar,  Cloves,  Mace,  Nut^ 
meg,  Cinnamon,  Carraway  Seeds,  a  little  Rofe-water, 
good  Store  of  Hog’s  Fat,  and  fome  Salt ;  roll  it  in  Rolls 
two  Hours  before  you  go  to  fill  them  in  the  Guts,  and 
lay  the  Guts  to  fteep  in  Rofe-water  till  you  fill  thern. 


Of  Chitierlins^  their  Make  and  Ufe. 


TJTOW  to  make  Chitterlins. — These,  if  made  as  tliey 
fhould  be,  are  pleafant  and  hearty  Vidfuals  ;  and  that 
they  may  be  fuch,  take  the  Guts  of  a  Barrow  Hog,  a 
Year,  or  a  Year  and  half  old,  efpecially  of  one  well  fatted 
with  Barley  Meal,  Oatmeal,  or  Peafe  ;  for  thefe  Guts 
will  eat  fweeter,  than  if  the  Beafl  is  fed  v/ith  Beans  or  a 
ranker  Food.  In  the  firfi:  Place,  after  the  Guts  are 
cleanfed  from  their  Dung,  they  muft  be  turned  infide 
out,  and  well  fcower’d  with  Salt ;  then  put  them  into 
cold  Spring  Water,  and  for  three  Days  together  they 
muft  be  fhifted  into  frefh  Water  twice  a  Day,  and  turned 
and  fcoured  with  Salt  feveral  Times,  till  they  are  got 
thoroughly  clean  and  fwcet.  This  done,  the  fmaller  Guts 
are  genenlly  platted  or  woven  together,  and  tied  in  a 
Knot  at  their  Ends,  in  order  to  keep  in  their  Fat,  while 
they  are  boiling.  Then,  on  a  clear  Fire,  boil  both  fmall 
and  great  Guts  four  Hours  for  making  them  rightly  tender, 
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though  fome  boil  them  only  two  or  three  ;  but  this  is  too 
fhort  a  Time  for  caufing  fuch  tough  Meat  to  eat  foft  and 
palatable;  and  if  you  put  fome  Milk  into  the  Water  they 
are  boiled  in,  it  will  add  to  their  Whitenefs  and  Sweetnefs 
of  Tafte:  But' fome,  after  the  Guts  are  clear’d  of  their 
Dung,  and  at  their  firft  fcouring  with  Salt,  will  with  the 
Salt  rub  them  with  Sage:  Others  boil  Sage  in  their  Water 
to  take  off  their  Hogoo,  for  the  Preparation  of  Chit- 
terlins  will  prove  the  Cleanlinefs  or  Sluttifhnefs  of  a  Houfe- 
wife,  as  much  as  any  Meat  whatfoever  will. 

To  make  a  ChitterUn  Pye. — This  may  be  made  a  de¬ 
licious  Family  Pye,  if  the  Chitterlins  be  duly  prepared  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foregoing  Receit ;  then  chop  and  mince 
them  with  fome  ofFaid  Meat  of  the  Hog ;  this  done,  put 
it  into  a  Paffe  laid  on  the  Bottom  of  a  Pan  ;  and  on  the 
Meat  put  fome  minced  Apples,  Currants,  Plumbs, 
powder’d  Coriander  and  Carraway  Seeds,  Jamaica  Spice, 
and  Nutmegs  grated  ;  then  lay  your  Cover  of  Pafte  over 
all,  and  bake  it. — Others  make  ufe  of  no  ofFald  Meat,  but 
make  the  Pye  with  only  Chitterlins  and  the  other  Ingre¬ 
dients,  and  with  the  Maw  or  Mugget  of  the  Hog,  which 
Mugget  being  firft  fkinned  and  boiled  with  the  Chitter¬ 
lins,  and  chopt  and  made  into  a  Pye  with  them,  will  be¬ 
come  a  hearty  and  pleafant  Food  for  either  a  Farmer’s,  a 
Yeoman’s,  or  a  Gentleman’s  Family.  It  is  true,  that  in 
Harveft  Time,  our  Servant  Maid  is  rather  too  bufy  to  em¬ 
ploy  fo  much  of  her  Time,  as  Chitterlins  require  for  clean¬ 
ing  them  ;  befides  which,  the  very  hot  Weather,  that  ge¬ 
nerally  happens  at  this  Time  of  the  Year,  is  another  Dif- 
couragement ;  but  at  other  Times,  when  the  Weather  is 
cooler,  it  is  ill  Houfewifery  to  throw  away  the  Guts  of  a 
fizeable  Porker  or  Bacon  Hog. 

*To  boil^  hroil^  or  fry  Chitterlins-~~ls  another  Prepara¬ 
tion,  and  the  moft  common  Way  of  Drefling  them  of  all 
others ;  after  they  have  been  fcoured  with  Salt,  and  boiled 
the  feveral  Hours  before  mentioned,  they  are  prefently 
cook’d  and  made  ready  for  a  Breakfaft,  Dinner,  or  Sup¬ 
per,  by  boiling  them  on  a  Gridiron,  or  frying  them  till 
they  are  brown  ;  but  boiling  them  is  moft  in  Ufc  with 
fome  Farmers  Wives,  and  wdien  they  are  fo  done,  they 
will  not  eat  right,  unlefs  boiled  exceeding  tender,  and  eaten 
with  Muftard. 


Of 


Of  Bacon  in  general. 


/HE  neceJfaryUfes  of  Bacon. — Bacon  is  a  ferviceable, 
palatable,  profitable,  and  clean  Meat,  for  a  ready  Ufe 
in  a  Country  Houfe  :  Ready  I  fay,  becaufe  it  requires 
not  to  be  kept  in  a  Cellar,  or  at  any  Diftance  from  a 
Kitchen  or  Chamber,  but  may  be  had  at  all  Times  of 
the  Year  for  being  cut  to  broil,  fry,  boil,  or  bake; 
and  if  it  is  not  in  the  Houfe,  it  is  ready  at  the  next 
Chandler’s  Shop.  For  Bacon  is  fo  univerfally  traded  in, 
that  it  may  be  had  at  almoft  any  Part  of  the  Kingdom  ; 
and  fo  ferviceable  to  both  Rich  and  Poor,  that  it  faves 
much  Expence  in  Firing,  Time,  and  Trouble,  is  a  very 
palatable  Viand,  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  agrees  with  Fowls, 
Veal,  Pancakes,  Beans,  ^c.  And  it  is  fo  profitable,  that 
like  pickled  Pork,  it  faves  much  in  a  numerous  Family, 
by  preventing  the  large  Total  of  a  Butcher’s  Bill ;  for 
Bacon  in  many  Farmers  Houfes  is  the  Stay  of  the  Family. 
Where  there  is  Bread  and  Bacon  enough,  there  is  noWant ; 
for  thefe  fatiate  the  keeneft  Appetite  in  a  little  Time,  will 
bear  living  on  the  longed:  of  any  Meat,  with  a  little  Change 
of  another  Sort.  In  the  Northern  Parts  of  England^ 
thoufands  of  Families  eat  little  other  Meat  than  Bacon  ; 
and  indeed,  in  the  Southern  Parts,  more  than  ever  live 
on  Bacon,  or  pickled  Pork,  or  on  both,  fince  Trade  has 
lefiened,  and  the  Number  of  Families  increafed.  One  of 
the  bigged:  and  abled:  Farmers  in  our  Part  of  Hertford'- 
/hire  fed  his  Harveft-rnen  mod:  Part  of  the  Harveft  Time 
with  Bacon.  Near  Rlckmanfworth  in  Hertfordjhlre.^  a 
Farmer  that  kept  five  Horfes,  and  rented  a  hundred  a 
Year,  gave  his  Servants  hardly  any  other  Meat  all  the 
Year  than  Hogs  Fledi  and  old  Mutton.  A  Hertfordjhire 
Yeoman,  that  occupies  his  own  Eftate  of  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  Pounds  a  Year,  kills  five  large  Bacon  Flogs,  and 
five  large  Porkers  in  a  Year,  and  now  and  then  an  old 
toothlefs  Ewe  fatted,  which  they  would  for  the  mod:  Part 
make  into  Pyes ;  and  by  the  agreeable  Sweetnefs  of  the 
Hogflard,  the  Pyes  proved  fo  fiiort  and  pleafant,  that  his 
People  generally  eat  them  greedily  ;  for  this  Yeoman,  like 
many  others,  was  afraid  of  a  Butcher’s  large  Bill. 

T'he  Hertfordfhire  IV'ay  of  curing  Bacon  for  a  private 
family, is  the  beft  W^y  gf  all  Qthers;  fgr  where 
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the  Bacon  is  rightly  cured,  the  Fat  will  look  clear,  and 
eat  hard  and  fweet,  and  I  may  afluredly  add,  that  it  will 
keep  longer  found  than  any  other  Sort  of  Bacon  what- 
fover.  For  Bacon,  we  feldom  kill  a  Hog  under  a  Year 
old,  but  many  older,  till  fome  weigh  fifty  or  fixty  Stone, 
for  we  cannot  have  too  fat  nor  too  large  a  Flitch.  And 
that  it  may  be  the  fafer  and  better  cured,  our  Seafon  for 
killing  is,  from  Allhollantlde  to  Lady-day^  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  generally  cool  enough  for  this  Purpofe.  In  Hert- 
fordjhire  we  generally  finge  or  burn  the  Hair  off  our  Bacon, 
and  when  it  is  fo  done,  we  hang  up  the  Hog,  and  let  it 
remain  hanging  all  Night ;  next  Morning  we  cut  out  the 
whole  Chine,  two  Spare-ribs,  two  But-pieces,  two  Blade 
Bones,  and  two  ftiort  Ribs,  for  we  leave  no  more  Bone 
in  the  Flitches  than  we  can  help.  Then  we  rub  the 
two  Flitches  of  a  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty,  or  fixty  Stone 
Hog,  with  a  fprinkling  of  Salt  on  the  flefhy  Sides,  and 
let  them  lie  fingly  on  Boards  a  Day,  or  a  Day  and  a  Night, 
for  caufing  the  bloody  Juice  to  drain  out  of  them  ;  which 
when  difchajged,  we  employ  two  Ounces  of  Salt-petre 
finely  powder’d  to  the  Flitches  of  a  thirty  ftone  Hog,  and 
fo  in  Proportion  to  a  larger  one:  Then  we,prefently 
make  ufe  of  a  Peck  of  common  Salt,  a  fmall  Part  of  which 
we  rub  the  Ikinny  Sides  with,  the  reft  on  the  flefhy  Sides, 
aiid  lay  the  lli;inny  Side  of  one  Flitch  on  the  flefhy  Side 
of  the  other,  and  fo  let  them  remain  ten  Days  before  we 
fait  them  again  ;  and  then  we  lay  on  half  a  Peck  of  more 
Salt,  and  put  the  bottom  Flitch  on  the  top  one,  to  lie 
together  ten  Days  or  more  :  At  the  End  of  which  Time, 
we  hang  them  up  in  our  wide  Country  Chimney  Corners 
to  dry  for  a  Week  or  two,  or  three  ;  if  the  Chimney  is  a 
very  wide  one,  arid  a  flow  Fire  is  kept,  they  may  hang 
the  longer,  but  if  it  be  a  narrow  one,  the  lefs  Time  ;  in 
either  Cafe,  if  the  Flitches  are  heated  too  much,  they 
v/ill  ruft  and  fpoil.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  we  kill  a  thir¬ 
ty  or  forty  Stone  Hog  in  March  or  Aprils  we  let  the 
Flitches  hang  but  three  or  four  Days  in  the  Chimney 
Corner,  and  then  lay  them  upon  a  Rack,  that  is  fixed 
over  the  Kitchen,  to  dry  leifurely  ;  for  at  this  Time  of 
Year  the  Air  alone  is  almoft  fufHcient  to  dry  them.  By 
this  Method  our  Country  Bacon  is  faked  and  dry’d  very 
white  and  fweet,  free  of  that  nafty,  unwholefome,  uri^ 
pleafant  Smoak  Twang,  which  the  Ignorant  regard  not, 
when  the  Knowing  refufe  it. 
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Bacon  made  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Weft  Country 
In  a  certain  Part  of  this  Country,  after  the  Flitches  have 
been  a  little  falted,  and  laid  on  a  little  Defcent  for  the 
bloody  Juice  to  drain  off,  the  next  Day  they  mix  fome 
Salt-petre  with  as  much  Sal  Prunella,  and  rub  it  on  both 
Sides  of  the  Flitches.  Next  Day  after  they  mix  fome  Bay 
Salt  among  their  common  Salt,  and  fait  the  Flitches  wel4 
and  while  they  lie  falted  one  upon  another  for  two  ot 
three  Days,  they  fhift  their  Pofture,  and  fo  on  for  two 
or  three  Weeks,  at  the  End  of  which  they  hang  them 
upright  over  an  Oven,  and  in  fix  Weeks  Time  they  will 
be  very  fweetly  and  whitely  cured.^^ — In  another  Part,  they 
kill  a  Hog  in  the  Evening,  cut  him  out  next  Morn¬ 
ing,  and  throw  the  Flitches  into  a  ftrong  Brine  to  lie  a 
few  Hours ;  they  then  take  them  out,  and  rub  on  two  large 
Flitches  four  Ounces  of  powder’d  Salt-petre,  then  imme¬ 
diately  fait  them  well  with  all  natural  Salt,  and  let  them 
lie  fo  three  Weeks,  fhifting  them  once  or  twice  in  that 
Time,  before  they  hang  them  up  in  their  Chimneys  to  dry. 
But  fome  let  their  Flitches  lie  ten  Hours  in  Brine,  then 
fait  them,  and  let  them  lie  a  Month  falted  ;  when  they 
take  and  fmoak  them  a  Day  and  a  Night,  or  more,  as  the 
Weather  is  more  or  lefs  open. — In  another  Part,  as  in 
Wittjhire^  they  kill  Hogs  for  Bacon  almoft  all  the  Year^ 
and  fend  great  Quantities  of  it  to  London.  In  Summer 
they  kill  in  the  Evening,  and  ftrew  fome  fine  powder’d 
Pepper  over  the  Infide  of  the  Carcafe  very  lightly,  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  Flies  Damage  ;  next  Morning  they  cut  it 
out,  and  lay  it  in  Brine  fix  Hours,  to  difcharge  tht  bloody 
Part  of  the  Flefii ;  then  with  a  Mixture  of  fome  powder’d 
Salt'petre  and  common  Salt  they  fait  the  Flitches  found- 
Iv,  and  lay  them  one  upon  another,  and  fliift  every  fecond 
Day,  laying  the  bottom  Flitch  uppermoft,  and  faking 
then  more  at  three  different  Times  in  a  Fortnight ;  at 
the  End  of  which  Time,  they  ftrew  over  every  Flitch 
fome  Bean  Flower,  to  give  the  Bacon  a  fine  brown  or 
golden  Colour,  keep  it  the  better  from  ruffing,  and  for 
forwarding  its  drying;  then  they  hang  the  Flitches  over 
one  another,  in  a  very  great  Chimney  or  Smoak-Room, 
to  dry  leifurely  a  Week  or  two.  And  thus  their  great 
Hogs,  that  weigh  fome  above  fixty  Stone,  at  eight  Pounds 
to  the  Stone,  are  ready  to  be  cut  for  Bacon  in  a  Month 
or  fix  Weeks  Time.  But  even  thefe  are  not  fuch  quick 
Ways  to  prepare  Bacon  fora  Market  as  is  pra6i:ifed  in 
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another  Part,  where  their  wafli-fatting  of  Hogs,  their  fait- 
ingand  quick  drying,  give  the  Bacon  a  fv/eetifh  Tafte,  and 
an  artificial  Hardnefs  and  Colour,  in  order  to  tako  the 
Eye  of  the  Buyer ;  but  in  the  Pot,  in  the  Pan,  and  on 
the  Gridiron,  it  fhews  its  loofe  Nature,  by  its  ready  and 
eafy  parting  with  much  of  its  Fat,  to  the  Lofs  of  the 
Owner. 

IVhat  I  was  told  by  a  London  Seller  of  Bacon, — This 
Perfon  in  Converfation,  little  miftrufting  who  he  told  the 
Story  to,  was  free  in  telling  me,  that  fome  in  very  open 
Weather  begin  to  kill  their  Hogs  about  three  o’Clock  in 
the  Morning,  and  cut  them  out  at  feven  or  eight  o’Clock 
at  Night ;  then  dire^lly  throw  the  Flitches  into  a  very 
ftrong  Pickle  for  five,  fix,  or  feven  Days  ;  then  fmoak 
them  twelve  or  four  and  twenty  Hours,  and  away  to 
Market  with  them.  Otherwife,  when  they  take  them 
out  of  the  Pickle,  they  fait  the  Flitches  for  four  and 
twenty  Hours,  then  (hift  and  fait  them  again  for  as  long  a 
Time  j  next  they  hang  them  in  their  Smoak-Room  for 
a  little  while,  and  fend  them  to  Market,  Thefe  Ways, 
he  faid,  are  fometimes  pra£lifed  when  there  is  a  quick  Sale 
for  Bacon;  but  what  muft  we  call  this  ?  It  hardly  deferves 
the  Name  of  Bacon,  rather  the  Name  of  Pork-Bacon, 
and  is  a  moft  profitable  Sort  for  the  Seller ;  for  it 
will  weigh  to  his  Satisfaction,  and  may  eat  fweet  and 
good  for  prefent  Spending,  particularly  in  Peafe  and  Beans 
Seafon,  but  in  Courfe  muft  grow  rank  if  kept  long,  be- 
caufe,  as  one  faid,  the  Fat  of  fuch  Bacon  is  fo  little  cured, 
that  it  is  rather  Tallow  than  true  Bacon.  Therefore, 
when  fuch  Bacon  cannot  be  vended  at  Londony  much  of 
it  is  fent  to  Country  Markets,  for  felling  it  to  poor  People 
at  low  Prices,  to  prevent  its  fpoiling  to  intire  Lofs. 
But  this  is  not  the  Cafe  of  all  the  London-mT^dt  Bacon, 
for  I  am  very  fenfible,  that  there  are  vaft  Numbers  of 
their  wa(h~fed  Flitches  of  Bacon  laid  in  Salt  for  two  or 
three  Months  together  in  their  Cellars,  piled  up  one  upon 
another,  and  Ihifted  at  Times  for  preparing  and  curing 
them  in  their  Smoak-Rooms,  and  undoubtedly  may  bo 
good  Bacon.  As  to  their  Smoak  Room,  it  is  a  profitable 
Contrivance,  becaufe  they  have  Plenty  of  Smoak  at  a 
cheap  Rate,  by  their  burning  of  Saw-duft,  old  Spokes  of 
Wheels,  ^c,  without  any  excefiive  Heat  of  Fire  :  And 
thus  they  dry  feveral  large  Flitches  at  a  Time  as  leifurely 
pr  as  quick  as  they  pieafe ;  and  thereby  the  Bacon  may 
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be  impregnated  with  Smoak  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  will  make 
it  want  the  lefs  Salt,  give  the  Outfide  of  it  a  golden  Co¬ 
lour,  and  help  the  better  to  cure  it  for  keeping  fome  Time  ; 
but  then  they  cannot  dry  the  Bacon  ib  white,  as  we  do  in 
our  large  Country  Chimneys,  nor  cure  it  fo  fine  as  we 
can  ;  nor  do  they  preferve  it  in  fo^  fweet  and  delicate  a 
Manner,  as  is  done  in  the  Country. 

The  PraBice  of  curing  Bacon  in  fome  Country  TownSt^ — > 
When  a  Hog  is  cut  out,  they  throw  it  into  Brine  for 
three  Hours,  and  then  fait  it  for  two  or  more  Months,  and 
juff  before  they  hang  them  up  in  their  Smoak- Room  they 
wafh  their  Flitches  in  fair  Water,  becaufe  the  Salt  that 
remains  without>fide  of  them  would  elfe  help  to  ruft  the 
Bacon.  And  although  the  Flitches  are  yellowifh,  when 
they  come  out  of  the  Smoak- Room,  yet  if  they  are  hung 
up  in  a  large  Chimney  Corner,  the  Fire  will  add  a 
Whiten efs  to  them. 

A  Farmer  i  Wife's  true  Country  Way  of  .preferring 
con  in  a  white  Colour.  — —  This  is  a  Matter  of  Im¬ 
portance,  becaufe  it  is  not  only  a  Cure  to  Bacon,  by 
ialting  it  for  a  Month  and  drying  it  well,  but  likewife 
to  preferve  it  white,  fweet,  and  found,  for  a  conliderable 
Time  after :  Which  to  do  efFediually,  our  Country  Houfe- 
wife,  after  drying  the  Flitches  leifurely  for  three  Weeks 
or  a  Month  in  a  Chimney  Corner,  by  a  Wood  Fire,  free 
of  Smoak,  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Heat,  takes  care,  as 
foon  as  the  Bread  is  drawn  out  of  the  Oven,  to  put  fome 
Wheat  Straw  into  it,  for  divefting  it  of  all  Humidity, 
and  thoroughly  drying  it  ;  this  done,  fhe  lays  fome  of  it 
at  the  Bottom  of  a  Cheft  kept  in  her  Chamber  under  the 
Bed,  and  on  that  the  fkinny  Side  of  a  Flitch  of  Bacon  ; 
then  fhe  puts  another  Layer  of  dried  Straw  on  this,  and 
a  fecond  Flitch  upon  that :  And  if  fhe  has  feveral  Flitches 
of  Bacon  to  preferve,  fhe  thus  lays  one  Flitch  upon  ano¬ 
ther  with  Straw  between  them,  and  never  fhifts  the 
Straw,  but  cuts  the  Bacon  as  fhe  wants  it  for  her 
private  Family.  And  I  do  avouch  it  for  Truth,  that  of 
all  the  Bacon  I  ever  eat  in  my  Travels,  I  never  met 
with  any  that  out-did  this  Sort  for  Palatablenefs,  Firmmefs, 
Gleannefs,  and  Whitenefs  of  Flefh  ;  and  am  not  a  little 
furprifed  to  find,  that  no  Author  I  have  hitherto  read 
has  taken  the  leaft  Notice  of  this  moft  excellent  Way  of 
prefer ving  Bacon*  And  what  Confequence  this. Way  of 
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drying  and  preferving  Bacon  is  of,  I  {hall  fhew  by  what 
follows,  mz. 

How  a  Gentleman^  living  in  the  north-wefl  Part  of  Y.n^- 
land  would  not  fuffer  his  Bacon  Hogs  to  be  fingedy  on  Purpofe 
to  avoid  the  ill  ^alkies  of  the  Smoak. — ^This  curious 
Gentleman,  Owner  of  .a  large  landed  Eftate,  was  a  Perfon 
who  made  it  the  greatefi:  Pleafure  of  his  Life,  to  improve' 
and  enjoy  one  of  his  Farms,  of  about  50/.  a  Year, which 
he  kept  in  his  own  Hands.  This  Gentleman,  having  a  due 
Knowledge  of  theiM  EfFe61:s  of  Smoak,  would  not  fuffer 
thofe  Hogs  he  killed  for  Bacon  to  be  fmged,  but  fcalded 
them  as  we  in  He'rtfordjhire  do  our  Porkers,  not  only  for 
avoiding  the  nafty  unfavoury  Tang  that  Smoak  impregnates 
the  Rind  or  Skin  and  Flefh  of  a  Hog  with,  but  alfo 
for  avoiding  the  unwholefome  Qualities  that  attend  all 
iinged,  fmoaked  Bacon,  when  eaten  with  Fowls,  Veal, 
or  other  Viands  ;  for  that  he  thought  fuch  fmoaked  Ba¬ 
con  gives  thefe  Meats  a  difagreeable  Relifli,  and  makes 
them  become  fomewhat  offenfive  to  both  Palate  and 
Stomach.  And  finee  fuch  fmoaky  Bacon  is  as  unwhole¬ 
fome  as  unfavoury,  it  ought  to  be  the  more  refufed ;  and 
the  fine  white  dried  Bacon,  free  of  that  pernicious  fmoaky 
Quality,  preferred  to  it.  For  Smoak,  by  Naturalifts,  is 
defined  to  be  a  ftupifying  keen  Fume  or  Vapour,  full  of 
dark  fulphurous  Excrements,  void  of  all  real  Virtues,  and 
very  pernicious  to  Health  ;  for  that  it  proceeds 
from  thofe  poifonous  J  uices  that  the  Fire  and  Air  fend 
forth.  Fire,  fays  one  of  thefe  Virtuofi,  divides  and  fe- 
parates  the  FormS’  and  Properties  of  Nature,  and  mani- 
fefts  both  Vices  and  Virtues  of  Things,  which  fo  long  as 
they  remained  in  one  Body  intire,  nothing  of  this  per¬ 
nicious  Quality  has  been  feen  or  known.  Smoak  there¬ 
fore,  fays  he,  is  an  Excrement  that  all  People  endeavour 
to  avoid,  as  being  the  moft  prejudicial  to  the  fine  volatile 
Spirits,  and  therefore  moft  offenfive  to  the  Eyes  ;  for  they 
are  the  Gates  of  the  whole  Body,  where  the  natural  Spi¬ 
rits  have  their  Ingrefs,  Egrefs,  and  Regrefs,  and  for  this 
Caufe,  Smoak  firft  offends  the  Eyes,  and  fo  does  any  other 
ftupifying  Fume  or  Vapour,  either  internally  or  exter¬ 
nally.  Therefore  when  any  eat  ill  prepared  Food,  or 
drink  the  like  Drink,  and  when  the  Heat  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  concodtive  Faculty  feparate  fuch  Foods  and 
Drinks ,  they  do  as  naturally  fend  up  into  the  Head  grofs 
^xerementous  Vapgurs,  gffenfive  to  Nature,  and 
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efpecially  to  the  Eyes  ;  for  Smoak  contains  in  it  two  poi- 
fonous  ^laiities  that  are  of  a  bitter  and  aftringent  Na¬ 
ture. 

Hqw  the  fame  Gentleman  fcalds  his  Hogs.'— ¥  or  thefe 
Reafons,  this  Gentleman  fcalds  his  Bacon  Flogs  thus ;  when 
the  hot  Water  is  ready,  in  that  Degree  of  Heat  as  will  fcald 
the  Hair,  he  puts  into  a  Pail- full  of  it  two  or,  three  Hand¬ 
fuls  of  Oatmeal- duft,  which  is  what  remains  after  the 
Oatmeal  is  made.  This  Water,  fo  duftcd,  he  puts  over 
the  dead  Flog,  as  it  lies  upon  a  Bench  or  Form,  and  as 
the  Duft  is  well  mixed  with  it,  it  will  lodge  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Hair,  and  caufe  the  Water  to  have  the  greater 
EtFedl  in  making  it  come  regularly  and  eafily  ofF,  better 
than  the  common  Way  of  doing  it  only  with  hot  Water. 
In  this  Work  the  Butcher  ufes  an  iron  Inflrument,  fome- 
what  like  a  Horfe’s  Curry-comb,  that  has  two  Edges, 
but  no  Teeth.  This  fcrapes  off  the  loofenM  Hair,  and 
then  a  Knife  fellows  which  cleans  the  Skin  and  compleats 
the  Work  ;  and  when  one  Side  of  the  Hog  is  thus  done, 
they  lay  a  little  Straw  at  Bottom,  and  turn  the  lower  Side 
uppermoff,  to  be  feraped  and  cleaned  as  the  other  was. 
This  fame  Way  is  made  ufe  of  in  fome  Parts  of  the  North 
for  both  Baconers  and  Porkers,  with  good  Reafon,  for  it 
makes  the  Bacon  look  white,  and  take  Salt  better  than 
if  finged.  Thus  prepared,  it  will  not  damage  Soup  or 
Broth,  as  they  are  dried  free  of  any  burnt  Tang,  and  there¬ 
fore  fitter  to  be  boiled  with  Fowls,  Veal,  Beans, 

This  is  much  the  better  Way  than  to  fcald  the  Hair  off 
(as  we  do  in  Hertfordjhire)  by  putting  the  dead  Hog  into 
a  Tub  or  Ciftern  of  fcalding  Water, which  is  a  Sort  of  par¬ 
boiling,  and  undoubtedly  renders  any  Bacon  or  Pork  fo 
ferved,  fubjedl  to  keep  the  lefs  Time  found  ;  for  the  Hulls 
or  Duff  of  the  Oatrneal  ferves,  in  this  Cafe,  inffead  of  Refin. 

Fatting  Hogs  fir  Bacon  or  Pork  in  London. — A  Lon> 
DON  Diililler  told  me,  that  although  he  did  not  keep  any 
Hogs,  yet  he  knew  one  that  kept  eight  hundred  by  him 
at  once,  at  fomeTime  of  the  Year,  for  fattening  them  to  fell 
for  Baconers  or  Porkers  :  When  Porkers  fold  well,  he 
fatted  his  Hogs  accordingly  ;  if  Baconers  fold  well,  he  fat¬ 
ted  them  accordingly  ;  and  faid,There  was  no  fweeter  Pork 
or  Bacon  than  thefe  Hogs  make,  which  are  fatted  with 
only  hot  Walh  and  Grains,  being  as  fweet  as  thofe  fatted 
in  the  Country  with  Barley-meal,  but  then  (as  he  faid) 
Bacgn  yvlll  not  keep  fo^Iong  fongd  as  the  Country- 
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fed  Bacon  will,  nor  will  it  retain  its  Fat  in  boiling  like 
that.  And  no  wonder  it  is  fo,  if  it  is  true,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  that  fome  Feeders  of  Hogs  with  Diftillers  hot 
Wafli  and  Grains  have  killed  their  Hogs  and  made  them 
into  Bacon  in  a  Fortnight’s  Time,  by  tirft  laying  the 
Flitches  in  a  very  flrong  Brine  three  Days,  feven  in  Salt, 
and  three  in  a  Smoak-Room,  at  the  end  of  which  Time 
they  were  carry’d  to  Market  for  Sale ;  £b  that  in  about 
a  Fortnight  fuch  Bacon  is  compleatly  made  and  fold. 
And  although  Salt-petre  makes  Part  of  their  Brine,  and 
fome  of  it  is  mixt  with  common  Salt  afterwards,  to  fait 
down  their  Flitches,  by  which  they  ftifFen  their  Bacon  Fat, 
and  give  it  a  reddilh  Call,  yet  fuch  Fat  will  boil  more  out 
than  that  from  Bacon  made  from  the  Feed  of  Peafe  or 
Beans, 

57;^  Care  and  Ari  made  ufe  ofhya  Country  Houfewife  In 
curing  her  Flitches  of  Bacon. — As  foon  as  her  Hog  was 
cut  out,  {be  ffrewed  fome  Salt  over  the  flefhy  Sides  of  the 
Flitches  over  Night,  to  extradf  and  drain  out  the  bloody 
Juice  of  them;  next  Morning  {he  laid  one  of  the  Flitches 
on  a  Table,  and  opened  a  Place  in  the  fhoulder  Part  with 
a  Knife,  in  which  {he  forced  in  fome  Salt,  for  here  is 
the  moil  dangerous  Place  of  breeding  Taint ;  when  this 
was  done,  {he  did  the  like  by  the  other  Flitch,  and  then 
laid  a  Peck  of  Salt  over  both  the  Flitches,  which  weighed 
near  thirty  Stone ;  this  done,  ilie  laid  one  Flitch  upon 
the  other,  the  fkinny  Side  on  the  flelhy  Side,  and  the  Tail 
of  the  upper  one  to  the  Head- part  of  the  under  one  ;  at 
the  week’s  End  {he  ihifted  the  undermoft  by  laying  it  up- 
permofl,  and  where  fhe  perceived  a  barifli  Place,  fhe 
llrewed  fome  more  Salt  over  it ;  this  {he  did  twice  in  two 
Weeks  more,  and  when  the  Flitches  had  thus  lain  three 
Weeks  in  all,  fhe  hung  them  up  to  dry  near  her  wide 
Chimney,  by  a  Wood  Fire  that  burnt  leifurely. 

N.  B,  Next  to  the  Bone  in  a  Flitch  of  Bacon  is  the 
greatefl  Danger  of  Taint,  and  therefore  {he  applied  more 
Salt-petre  than  ordinary,  as  well  as  common  Salt,  to  this 
Part. 

Id'hy  a  Sow  is  letter  to  make  Bacon  of  than  pickled  Pork. — 
This  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  ufeful  Matters,  in 
Country  Houfewifery,  were  never  expofed  in  Print.  A 
Sow  by  being  made  Bacon  of,  her  Fle{h  will  eat  {hotter 
than  if  it  was  pickled  for  Pork,  becaufe  both  the  falting 
and  drying  caufes  it.  Befides  which,  the  Belly-piece  of 
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a  fatted  Bacon  Hog  is  almoft  all  fat,  and  is  the  tougheft 
Part  of  the  Carcafe  ;  which  when  melted,  near  half  of  it 
will  become  a  coarfe  Lard,  good  enough  for  prefent  fpend- 
ing,  to  fry  Pancakes,  and  make  ordinary  Pye- cruft, 

But  when  the  Flefh  of  a  Sow  is  pickled  for  Pork,  this 
tough  fat  Belly- piece  is  pickled  with  the  reft  of  the  Carcafe. 
And  although  it  be  an  old  Sow  that  is  to  be  made  Bacon 
of,  ftie  will,  by  being  baconed,  eat  very  tender,  as  having 
got  new  young  Flefti  in  fatting.  Such  a  Sort  of  Cafe  as 
this  has  caufed  a  Difpute  between  a  Man  and  his  Wife  : 
Says  the  Woman,  I  will  have  the  Skin  of  my  old  Sow 
(for  ftie  was  feven  Years  old)  taken  off,  and  pickle  her 
Flefli  for  Pork.  No,  faid  the  Hufband,  fhe  will  make 
better  Bacon.  And  it  proved  fo,  for  I  heard  the  Wo¬ 
man  fay,  that  nothing  eat  tenderer  or  fweeter. - But 

obferve.  That  whether  a  Sow  be  killed  for  pickled  Pork 
or  for  Bacon,  it  concerns  every  Owner  of  ftich  Sow,  that 
ihe  be  not  killed  in  Brimming- time ;  for  if  ftie  is,  her 
Flcfli,  whether  pickled  as  Pork,  or  dry’d  for  Bacon,  will 
affuredly  eat  rank  and  very  unfavoury ;  which  Evil  to  pre¬ 
vent,  we  either  have  fuch  a  Sow  fpayed  before  fatting,  or 
boar  her,  and  kill  her  fatted  about  the  End  of  eight 
Weeks,  which  is  about  the  Expiration  of  half  her  Time: 
Or  if  (he  is  fatted  without  boaring,  we  kill  her  at  ten 
Days  End,  after  her  Brimming  is  over,  becaufe  there  is  an 
Interval  of  21  Days  between  each  brimming  or  boaring 
Time.  This  is  what  I  duly  obferve  myfelf,  in  fatting  of 
a  Sow,  by  managing  her  according  to  one  of  thefe  three 
Ways,  for  I  have  pra(51:ifed  all  of  them,  and  have  therefore 
further  to  fay, That  as  fpaying  of  a  Sow  is  a  fomewhat  ha¬ 
zardous  Operation,  it  is  not  fo  much  in  Ufe  of  late  as 
formerly,  becaufe  many  have  died  by  it,  either  by  the 
Unfkilfulnefs  of  the  Operator,  or  by  tlie  Mifmanagement 

of  fuch  a  Sow  afterwards. - Thefe  material  Articles 

are  certainly  fo  neceffary  to  he  known  and  obferved,  that 
if  I  had  not  wrote  them,  my  Book  muft  have  been  fo 
much  the  more  impertedf. 

yf  black  Hog  of  the  foreign  Breed  was  killed  with  fo 
thick  a  Skin,  that  it  was  thought  it  would  he  worth  more 
to  fell  to  the  Saddler  than  to  eat  as  Rind  to  Bacon, —  A 
Farmer,  that  kept  the  wild  Sort  of  Breed  of  Hogs,  fat¬ 
ted  one  that  weighed  35  Stone,  for  Bacon,  which  had 
fo  thick  a  Skin,  as  was  thought  by  his  Neighbours  would 
have  fold  for  more  Money  than  to  eat  it^  as  Rind  to  Bacon, 
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becaufe  fuch  a  thick  Skin  would  have  tann’d  into  a,  good. 
Subftance,  very  fit  for  the  Saddlers  Ufe,  who  give  the 
jnoft  Money  for  Hoglkins  of  any  Tradefmen,  There¬ 
fore  fuch  a  very  thick  Skin  (efpecially  if  it  be  of  a  very 
old  Hog)  is  better  fold  to  the  Saddler,  and  the  Flefti  pickled 
for  Pork. 

How  a  Quaker  living  at  Eaton  in  Bedfordftiire  ufed  to 
prepare  his  Bacon  for  drying  and  keeping. — It  was  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  this  Man,  for  his  own  Family's  Ufe,  to  wafli  his 
Flitches  of  Bacon  very  clean,  juft  before  he  hung  them,  up 
to  dry  ;  and  when  he  was  afked.  Why  he  differ'd,  in  this, 
Adlion,  from  all  his  Neighbours  ?  he  faid.  He  could  not  find 
what  Good  a  Cruft  of  Salt  did  his  Bacon,  after  it  had  lain 
a  Month  under  it,  for  that  in  this  Time  the  Flefti  had 
had  all  the  Virtue  it  could  have  of  the  Salt  ;  and  faid, 
that  by  fo  doing  he  could  eat  his  Bacon  with  lefs  Wafte  of 
Salt  than  others  did,  and  much  cleaner. 

How  a  Country  Bacon-monger  left  off fmoajiinghis  Bacon ^ 
io  dry  it  without  Smoak. — -This  was  done  in  Buckingham- 
jhire^  where  a  Publican  Bacon-monger,  every  Year,  is 
faid  to  kill  lOO  Hogs  for  making  Bacon  of  them.  It  was 
this  Perfon  that  made  an  Attempt,  in  Imitation  of  the 
London  Bacon-man,  to  dry  his  Bacon  in  a  Smoak-room, 
by  burning  Sawduft  in  the  fame.  Now,  whether  he  ma¬ 
naged  the  drying  Art  as  they  do,  I  cannot  fay  ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  he  was  foon  out  of  love  with  his  new  Way 
of  haftily  drying  Bacon  altogether  in  a  Smoak-room,  and 
did  afterwards  without  fmoaking  them  at  all ;  for  as  foon 
as  the  Flitches  had  lain  their  due  Time  in  Salt,  he  laid 
them  upon  a  Rack  near  the  Cieling,  in  the  Kitchen,  with¬ 
in  the  Reach  of  fome  Heat  from  the  Fire  :  Where  after 
they  had  gradually  dried,  he  took  them  away,  and  laid 
others  in  their  room  ;  and  thus  he  proceeded  to  cure  all 
his  Bacon,  giving  it  a  moft  white  Colour,  free  of  all 
Smoak,  and  likewife  free  of  all  Ruft,  that  might  be  oc- 
cafioned  from  too  much  Heat  of  the  Fire.  For  this  is  a 
true  Maxim  in  the  drying  of  Bacon,  that  fo  far  as 
the  Heat  of  the  Fire  enters  the  Flitch,  fo  far  the  Ruft  will 
breed  in  it.  Not  but  that  there  are  two  Extrearns  in  drying 
Bacon.  Some  hang  up  their  Flitches  in  the  Side  of  a  Chim¬ 
ney,  to  be  dried  and  cured  by  the  footy  Smoak,  for  two 
or  three' Weeks;  fo  that  when  they  are  taken  down,  they 
appear  black.  This  Way,  indeed,  may  help  to  keep  the 
Bacon  from  tainting  a  lopg  Time  3  but  its  unwholeibm^ 
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Nature  and  unpleafant  Tafte  want  no  rehearfmg.  So 
likewlfe  is  the  under- drying  of  Bacon  another  Extream, 
for  then  the  Fat  will  be  like  Tallow,  and  taint  in  a  little 
Time. 

How  another  Country  Bacon-monger  cured  his  Bacon  fo 
as  to  make  it  look  very  white ^  eat  fweet.y  and  keep  found 
a  long  Time. — This  Bacon-monger,  I  am  here  writing 
of,  is  a  Tradefman  befides,  for  you  mull:  know,  that  in 
many  Country  Towns  and  Villages  there  are  Shopkeepers 
and  others,  who  kill  many  Hogs  in  a  Year,  for  felling 
Bacon  Wholefale  and  Retail,  as  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Pub¬ 
licans,  Butchers,  ^c.  moft  of  whom  make  ufe  of  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Pickle  for  fteeping  their  Flitches  in,  to  prepare 
them  for  faking  and  drying,  and  have  likewife  their 
Smoak-houfes  built  on  purpofe  for  the  drying  of  their 
Bacon,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  many  London  Bacon-men 
have.  But  this  Country  Bacon-man  makes  ufe  of  no  Pickle 
nor  Smoak-houfe  :  HisWay  is  fairly  to  fait  the  Flitches  with 
a  little  powderM  Salt-petre,  mixed  with  common  Salt, 
and  once  a  Week,  for  three  or  four  Weeks,  he  rubs  a 
little  more  Salt  on  each  Flitch,  and  Ihifts  them  ;  thert  he 
hangs  them  in  his  Chimney-corner,  where  no  Smoak 
comes  at  them,  nor  too  much  Heat  from  the  Fire,  when 
dried  enough,  he  carries  them  up  into  a  Chamber,  and 
lays  the  firft  Flitch  on  Wheat-ftraw,  and  when  he  has  put 
fome  Straw  on  that,  he  lays  another  Flitch  over  it,  then 
Straw,  then  Flitch,  and  fo  proceeds,  till  he  has  laid  ten 
or  fifteen  Flitches  in  one  Heap.  And  thus  many  more 
may  be  laid  in  one  Chamber,  cover’d  over  with  Wheat- 
ftraw.  A  Way  that  keeps  Bacon  in  the  fweeteft  and 
founded:  Condition  of  ail  others ;  for  here  is  no  Excefs 
of  Heat,  Cold,  or  Moifture  to  annoy  it.  Therefore  it 
was  that  this  Man  fold  his  Bacon,  when  others  could  not 
theirs,  who  do  not  cure  it  fo  well  as  he  does. — But  there 
are  fome  who  think  it  a  good  Way  to  preferve  their  Flitches 
of  Bacon  fweet  and  found,  by  laying  them  in  a  Heap  of 
Malt,  and  it  may  anfwer  the  End,  if  the  Malt  is  fully 
dried,  and  of  the  brown  Sort,  free  of  any  Smoak-tang ; 

other  wife  it  is  apt  to  damp  it,  and  give  it  an  ill  Relifh. - - 

I  alfo  know  a  Farmer’s  Wife  that  never  lets  her  Bacon 
hang  in  the  Chimney  above  three  Days,  and  then  puts 
it  on  a  Rack  near  the  Outfide  of  the  Chimney  to  dry; 
for  her  Notion  is,  that  if  it  hangs  above  three  Days  here, 
it  waftes, 
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^:e  different  Qualities  of  Pork  and  Bacon, — It  was  in 
March’,  1745,  that  I  had  the  Honour  to  be  in  Converfa- 
tion  with  a  worthy  and  curious  Member  of  Pariiament, 
whole  Seat  lies  about  100  Miles  eaftward  from  London^ 
who  told  me,  he  had  fent  to  a  Friend  of  his  in  London  a 
Pcefent  of  pickled  Pork, which  for  its  good  Relifh,  and  for 
retaining  its  Fat  in  boiling,  made  him  declare,  he  had  a 
very  ill  Opinion  afterwards  of  the  common  pickled  Pork 
fold  in  London.^  becaufe  it  had  not  fo  good  a  Relifti,  nor 
would  it  retain  its  Fat  in  boiling  like  this  Country  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Pork  ;  which  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  there  are  fe- 
veral  Sorts  of  Pork  and  Bacon,  whofe  good  and  bad  Proper¬ 
ties  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  Food  the  Swine  eat :  Some  are 
fed  (near  the  north  Seas  efpecially)  with  Filh  ;  in  other  Parts, 
with  Tallowchandlers  Graves;  fome  with  Horfe-flefh; 
fome  with  Whey  and  Ikim  Milk;  others  with  Wafti  and 
Grains  ;  fome  with  the  OfFald  and  Blood  of  Beafts  ;  others 
with  Bran  and  Pollard  ;  fome  fatted  on  Clover,  Turnips, 
Potatoes,  Parfnips,  and  Carrots  ;  others  with  Horfebeans  5 
fome  on  Oatmeal,  and  fome  on  Beech-mafi:  and  Acorns ; 
fome  on  Barley,  or  French- Wheat,  or  on  Peafe,  Now 
to  avoid  Prolixity,  in  writing  of  all  thefe  in  particular,  I  jfhall 
only  touch  on  a  few  of  them.  The  Feed  of  Whey  and  fkim 
Milk,  Walh  and  Grains,  Bran  and  Pollard,  Potatoes,  Parf¬ 
nips,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Clover,  the  Gffald  of  Beafis,  Oat¬ 
meal,  and  Barley-meal,  fifr.  are  all  fweet  Food,  but 
create  a  loofe  Flefh  in  Comparifon  of  the  more  firm 
Feed  of  Corn  ;  and  of  all  Corn  Food,  there  is  none  that 
comes  up  to  the  Peafe.  And  therefore  many  of  the  know¬ 
ing  ones  (with  a  great  deal  of  Reafon)  will  buy  our  Peafe- 
fed  Bacon,  in  refufal  of  all  other  Bacon  ;  as  being  fenfible 
that  this  particular  Sort  of  Corn-fed  Bacon  has  not  only 
a  very  clofe  Fleili,  but  likewife  a  very  fweet  one.  And  of 
this  Sort  is  all  the  Bacon  I  make  ;  a  Quantity  (little  or 
more)  of  which  I  am  ready  to  fupply  any  Perfon  with,  or 
with  pickled  Pork,  upon  a  proper  Order. 

How  to  prepare  Flitches  of  Bacon  for  drying.,  fo  as  to 
prevent  their  rufing,  and  for  fecuring  their  Gammon  Parts 
from  the  Breed  of  the  Hoppe r~fy. — This  is  a  Matter  of 
no  little  Conferjuence  to  Families,  becaufe  where  they 
confume  little  or  much  of  this  moft  neceflary,  ready,  plea- 
fa  nt,  whole  fome,  cheap  Food,  they  would  willingly  have  it 
preferved  from  thefe  two  pernicious  Accidents,  which  (for 
want  of  knowing  how  to  prevent  it)  happens  to  thoufands 
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of  Flitches  of  Bacon,  and  renders  them  of  little  Value.  As 
to  Ruftinefs,  I  take  it  to  be  the  iirfl:  Beginning  of  the  Bacon’s 
Decay,  and  confequently  is  the  firft  worft  Part  of  it,  which 
is  fo  difagreeable  to  all  Stomachs,  that  if  much  is  eaten 
of  it,  it  furely  caufes  Sicknefs  for  a  little  while.  Rufti- 
nefs  is  occaiioned  two  feveral  Ways;  one  is,  by  letting 
too  much  Heat  come  at  the  Bacon,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
ferved ;  the  other,  by  keeping  it  too  long  before  uling. 
Now  to  prevent  the  firft,  the  old  Country  Practice  is,  that 
when  the  Flitches  have  lain  long  enough  in  Salt,  and  are 
ready  to  be  hung  up  in  or  near  the  Chimney  to  dry,  they 
fpread  over  the  flefhy  Side  of  each  Flitch  a  good  Quantity 
of  long  Bran,  which  they  pat  down  with  their  Hand,  for 
making  the  Salt  lie  the  clofer  to  the  Meat,  and  to  keep 
it  from  falling  off  when  it  is  got  dry.  Many  are  of 
Opinion,  that  by  fuch  branning  the  Flitches,  it  helps  to 
keep  them  from  rufting  ;  But  I  fay,  that  whether  Bran  is 
put  to  them  or  not,  Bacon  will  ruft,  if  the  Fire  is  made 
lb  hot  near  it  as  to  melt  a  little  of  the  outfide  Fat ;  but, 
I  think,  I  know  a  better  Way  than  to  make  ufe  of  Brani 
and  that  is, when  ^1^  Flitches  have  lain  long  enough  in  Salt 
to  be  hung  up  tor  drying,  we  fift  over  their  flelhy  Side 
fome  fine  wood  Afhes  (made  from  Beech  or  Afti)  pretty 
thick,  which  having  a  penetrating  Salt  in  them,  it  enters  a 
little  Way  into  the  Flefli,  and  ftieks  fome  Time  to  it,  helps 
to  keep  off  Ruft,  and  difcharges  the  Breed  of  the  Hopper- 
fly,  that  in  ill- cured  Bacon,  efpecially,  is  very  apt  in 
Time  to  breed,  increafe  much,  and  eat  the  Gammon  Part 
of  it,  for  here  they  firft  begin,  and  arefucceeded  by  Mag¬ 
gots.  This  Application  of  Afhes  is  of  late  become  a  Prac¬ 
tice  in  Hertfordjhlre. 

An  Account  of  a  Lordd  s  Butcher  who  fa  he  d  and  managed 
his  Flitches  of  Bacon  in  fo  wrong  a  Manner^  that  great 
Part  of  them  were  fpoiled, — This  Cafe  I  know  tob,^  true, 
becaufe  it  was  adfed  not  far  from  Gaddefden^  where  a 
Lord  had  fo  large  a  Family,  that  he  kept  a  Butcher  all 
the  Year  on  purpofe  for  killing  his  Oxen,  Sheep, 
Calves,  Swine,  fffr.  It  was  here  they  fed  their  Swine 
extremely  fat  for  Bacon.  And  although  this  Butcher  was 
an  elderly  Man,  yet  he  committed  a  very  grofs  Miftake 
in  the  Management  of  his  falted  Flitches  of  'Bacon  ;  for 
as  the  thick  Back-part  of  them  lay  higher  than  the  thinner 
Belly-part,  fhe  Salt  in  melting  run  down  to  the  thin 
Part,  and  left  the  thicker  Part  bare  of  it.  Thus  they  lay 
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fome  Weeks  without  Difturbance,  for  the  Butcher  thought 
he  had  well  fecured  them  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Salt  5  but  fo  it  was,  that  when  he  came  to  difplace  them 
in  order  for  drying,  he  found  all  their  fat  Back-part  flunk 
to  that  Degree,  as  made  them  be  boiled  only  for  getting 
out  their  Greafe,  to  greafe  Cart-wheels  with.  And  to 
this  Ufe  only  was  it  put,  notwithftanding  the  Lord  kept 
a  Pack  of  Hounds,  that  would  have  greedily  eaten  all  this 
damaged  Bacon  ;  but  then  it  would  have  done  them  a 
great  Prejudice.  For  if  Hounds  were  to  be  fed  with 
faked  Meats,  it  would  certainly  leflen  their  Scent.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  thin  Part  of  the  Flitches  had  the  greatefl  Share 
of  Salt,  they  proved  to  be  as  good  Bacon  as  need  to  be  ufed. 
And  there  were  large  Qiiantities  of  it. 

The  Nature  of  Salt-petre^  Bay-falt^  Petre-falt^  and 
Sal  Prunella. ALT -VET KE  is  a  bitterifti  Salt,  and  of 
a  fulpherous  Nature,  for  it  is  the  main  ingredient  ufed  in 
the  making  of  Gunpowder ;  yet  it  is  of  a  coolifti  Nature, 
very  penetrating,  and  refifls  all  Putrefa61;ion ;  therefore 
of  excellent  Service  in  the  Prefervation  of  Hog-flefh, 
efpecially  in  hot  Weather,  becaufe  the  Powder  of  Salt¬ 
petre  prefently  enters  into  Pork  or  Bacon,  and  greatly  pre¬ 
vents  their  tainting.^ - Bay-falt  likewife  is  good  in  a 

Mixture  with  common  Salt,  provided  too  much  is  not 
thus  made  ufe  of,  for  if  it  is  in  Excefs,  it  will  give  the 
Flefli  a  difagreeable  Take.  Some  fay,  Petre-falt  is  only 
Bay-falt  dufted^  but  this  I  am  not  certain  of.  However, 
I  heard  a  Gentleman’s  Cook  fay,  that  Petre-falt  makes 
pickled  Pork  or  Bacon  red  and  foft,  when  Salt-petre 
makes  them  red  and  hard.  Either  or  both  of  thefe,  when 
mixed  with  coarfe  Sugar,  preferves  Pork  or  Bacon  in  an 
admirable  Manner,  and  gives  them  fuch  a  pleafant  Relifh, 
as  makes  them  eat  much  like  Weftphalia  Ham.  But  Sal 
Prunella  exceeds  all,  if  applied  in  a  right  Quantity,  being 
a  more  purified  Salt,  and  therefore  is  fold  at  a  greater 
Price. 

'  A  ButcheP s  Notion  of  Salt-petre, — This  Butcher  kills 
many  Hogs  for  Bacon  in  a  Year,  and  fays,  he  never  dares 
to  ufe  above  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Salt-petre  to  the 
greatefl  Hog  ;  for  he  fays,  you  may  lay  on  as  much  Salt¬ 
petre  as  will  make  Bacon  flink,  or  at  leaft  tafle  naufeoufly 
rank. 

TVhy  a  Vale  Houfewife  refufes  to  make  ufe  of  any  Salt^ 
pstrs  in  the  curing  of  her  Pork  or  Bacont'^T'uis  Houfe- 
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is  Wife  to  a  Man  that  lives  on  his  own  Eifate  at 
Eaton  in  Bedfordjhire^  who  is  feldom  without  half  a  Dozen 
Hogs  in  his  Yard,  which  he  feeds  for  his  ov/n  Family’s 
Uie  ;  new  it  is  a  conftant  Notion  of  this  Woman,  that 
Silt-petre  does  more  harm  than  good  to  Pork  or  Bacon, 
fte  therefore  refiifes  it,  as  believing  it  to  be  of  fo  penetrating 
a  Nature,  that  it  eats  out  the  Gravey  and  Goodnefs  of 
the  Meat,  makes  it  unpleafantly  dry,  and  gives  it  an  un- 
favoury  I'wang.  For,  as  (he  fays,  if  Bacon  is  rightly  faked 
and  dry’d,  there  is  no  Danger  of  its  tainting ;  and  as  to 
the  Rednefs  of  the  Colour,  and  Hardnefs  of  the  Fle(h, 
which  (he  allows  Salt-petre  may  be  the  Caufe  of,  (he 
thinks  common  Salt  may  fully  fupply  both  thefe  Qua¬ 
lities,  if  enough  of  it  is  made  ufe  of,  and  the  Bacon 
pafies  through  a  leifure  drying,  and  is  rightly  preferved  af¬ 
terwards. 

Eo  7nake  a  Pickle  for  pickling  Flitches  of  Bacon^  in  order 
to  prepare  them  for  being  Smoak-drf  d,  —This  is  the 
Pradfice  of  many  of  the  great  Bacon-mongers  both  in 
Town  and  Country  ;  and  is  indeed  a  very  fafe  Way  to 
fecure  Flitches  of  Bacon  from  the  Blow- fly,  and  from 
Taint  ;  becaufe  fuch  a  Liquid  is  fure  to  afpeef  all  their 
Outfides  at  once,  and  as  it  is  compofed  of  very  potent 
(Irong  Ingredients,  their  Infides  too  in  a  little  Time, 
On  this  Account  it  is,  that  feveral  of  thefe  Bacon  Traders 
venture  to  kill  their  Hogs  for  Baconers  even  in  warm 
Weather,  by  depending  bn  the  Security  of  this  penetrating 
Liquor.  But  befides  all  this.  Bacon  thus  prepared  weighs 
much  heavier  than  that  prepared  by  only  faking  the 
Flitches  three  or  four  Weeks,  and  gradually  drying  them 
as  long  by  a  Country  Wood  Fire.  As  pickling  therefore 
is  nioft  to  their  Intereft  by  increafing  the  Weight,  and 
faving  much  Salt,  Time,  and  Trouble  ;  one  Sort  of  it 
may  be  made  thus. — Mix  half  a  Peck  of  white  common 
Salt  with  half  a  Peck  of  Bay  Salt,  two  Pounds  of  brown 
Sugar,  two  Ounces  of  Sal  Prunella,  and  two  Pounds  of 
Salt-petre. — Thefe  boil  in  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Spring  Water 
as  when  cold  will  pickle  two  Flitches  at  a  Time,  to 
lie  a  Fortnight  in  the  fame.  Then  take  them  out  and 
fmoak  them  over  a  Saw-duft  Fire,  or  by  that  made  with 
old  Wood. 

To  cure  Hams  by  an  unboiled  Take  (ix  Pounds 

of  coarfe  Sugar,  a  Peck  of  Bay  Salt,  a  Quarter  of  a 
Pound  of  finely  powder’d  Salt-petre,  and  half  an  Ounce  of 

Allum  i 
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Allum  ;  put  them  into  Spring  Water,  fo  that  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Brine  may  come  up  to  the  Standard  of  bear* 
ing  an  Egg  ;  when  the  Liquor  is  at  this  Proof,  lay  in 
your  Hams  to  lie  in  it  three  or  hiore  Weeks  5  then  take 
them  out  of  the  Pickle,  dry  them  with  a  Cloth,  and  rub 
them  over  with  common  Salt ;  then  it  is  that  they  are  fit 
to  be  dried. 

Ti?  cure  Hams  hy  a  hoik'd  PlcMe,- — You  may  pickle 
two  or  three  Hams  in  the  following  Pickle  at  a  Time ; 
take  two  Pounds  of  coarfe  Susar,  two  Ounces  of  Sai 

O  ^ 

Prunella,  half  a  Peck  of  common  Salt,  four  Pounds  of  Bay 
Salt,  one  Ounce  of  Allum,  and  five  Ounces  of  Salt *petre  ; 
they  muft  be  all  in  a  powder’d  Condition.  Then  infufe 
them  in  fix  Gallons  of  Spring  Water,  in  which  boil  all 
of  them  brifkly  for  only  fifteen  Minutes ;  fcum  it  well,  and 
when  the  Liquor  is  perfedlly  cold,  put  in  your  Hams  to 
to  lie  in  it  three  Weeks  at  leaft ;  at  the  End  of  which 
Time  take  them  out,  rub  them  dry  with  Cloths,  and 
work  in  fome  dry  Salt  all  over  them  with  your  Hand, 
and  then  they  are  fit  to  dry  and  keep  for  your  lei- 
fure  Ufes. 

To  make  Hams  like  thofe  /^Weftphalia  in  Shape 

and  Tajie. — The  following  Receit  has  been  colledfed  from 
one  Author  to  another,  and  as  it  is  fomewhat  curious  and 
ferviceable,  I  fliall  alfo  tranfcribe  it  in  the  fame  Words.— 
Take  the  Legs  of  a  Porker,  and  lay  them  in  Cloths,  to 
prefs  and  dry  out  the  remaining  Blood  and  Moifture  as 
much  as  may  be,  laying  Planks  on  them,  and  on  them 
great  Weights,  which  will  bring  them  into  Form.  Some 
have  Boxes  purpofely  fhaped  for  them,  with  Screws  or 
Weights  to  prefs  down  their  Lids;  when  they  are  thus 
ordered,  fait  them  well  v/ith  Bay-Salt  finely  beaten,  and 
lay  them  in  Troughs  or  wicker  Panniers  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  clofe  prefied  down,  and  covered  with  fweet  Herbs, 
as  HylTop,  Winter-Savory,  Thyme,  Pennyroyal,  ^c, 
which  will  infufe  into  them  a  pleafant  Flavour  ;  let  them 
continue  thus  a  Fortnight,  then  rub  them  well  over  with 
Petre-falt,  ’and  let  them  lie  three  or  four  Days  till  it 
foaks  out,  it  being  of  a  wonderful  penetrating  Nature  ; 
then  take  them  out,  and  hang  them  in  a  dry  clofe  Smoak- 
Loft,  and  make  a  moderate  Fire  under  them,  if  polTible 
of  Juniper  Wood,  but  fo  that  it  may  laft  long,  and  let 
them  hang  to  fweat  and  dry  well ;  then  hang  them  up 
in  a  dry  Place  th^t  is  fomewhat  airy  three  or  four  Days, 

to 
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to  purge  them  of  the  ill  Scent  the  Smoak  has  put  into 
them,  and  then  hang  them  up  for  good  in  a  dry  Place,  that 
is  feme  what  airy,  againft  you  have  Occafion  to  ufe  them  ; 
which  when  you  have,  wrap  them  up  in  fweet  Hay^ 
put  them  into  a  Kettle  of  Water  when  it  begins  to  boil, 
and  keep  them  well  cover’d  till  they  are  boiled  enough, 
and  they  will  cut  of  a  curious  red  Colour,  and  eat  ftiort 
and  favoury,  fo  that  few  can  difeover  them  from  the  right 
Wejiphalia  Hams.  —  There  are  feveral  other  Ways  of 
curing  Legs  of  Pork  to  make  Hams  of  them,  too  tedious  to 
infert  here,  and  therefore  I  fhall  only  touch  on  a  little  more 
of  this  Subjedt. — Salt-petre  hardens  and  colours  Flefli,  and 
on  this  Account  it  is  a  very  proper  Ingredient  to  rub  into 
a  Leg  of  Pork,  for  making  it  into  a  Ham ;  and  as  the 
bloody  Juice  fhould  be  extradfed  before  it  is  faked  for 
good,  fome  have  rubbed  fine  powder’d  Salt-petre,  with  fome 
coarfe  Sugar,  all  over  the  Leg  once  a  Day  for  three  Days, 
before  they  fait  it  well  with  common  Salt,  and  when  it  is 
fo  done,  it  may  lie  a  Month  or  two  in  the  fame,  turning 
it  now  and  then  with  your  Pocket  Fork  ;  then  it  may 
be  hung  up  in  Paper  to  dry  for  Ufe. — Others  mix  Sal 
Prunella  with  Salt-petre,  and  rub  a  Ham  with  them,  to 
keep  in  a  ftrong  boiled  Pickle  twelve  Days ;  then  re-boll 
the  Pickle,  and  re- fait  the  Ham  as  before,  and  after  it  has  lain 
a  Fortnight  in  it,  it  is  to  be  bran’d  and  dried  ;  and  as  to 
the  boiling  of  fuch  a  Ham,  it  is  beft  done  as  aforefaid 
with  Hay,  But  for  boiling  Oak  Saw-dufi:  with  a  Ham,  to 
give  it  the  deeper  red  Colour,  it  ought  to  be  inquired 
into,  how  whoiefome  or  unwholefome  it  is. — Others  rub 
a  Leg  of  Pork  with  coarfe  Sugar  two  Days  together,  and 
taking  a  Mixture  of  Sal  Prunella  and  common  Salt 
rub  it  well  in  it,  and  let  it  lie  in  the  fame  till  taken 

out  to  dry. - Others,  as  in  Torkjkire^  where  Land, 

Workmens  Labour,  and  Hogmeat,  are  extraordinary 
cheap,  and  their  Water  Carriage  of  Goods  to  London  as 
convenient,  fend  great  Numbers  of  Hams  every  Year 
out  of  that  large  County  to  the  opulent  City  of  Lon¬ 
don^  fo  that  there  are  now  few  Cheefemongers  Shops 
there,  but  what  fell  thefe  Hams  for  about  five-pence  a 
Pound  :  But  this  Art  is  not  only  pradfifed  in  Yorkjhlre^ 
for  there  are  many  Gentlewomen  that  delight  in  this  Piece 
of  good  Houfewifery,  as  well  as  Tradefmens  and  Farmers 
Wives,  who  may  make  Hams  as  before- mentioned,  or 
thus*— Take  the  Leg  or  Ham  of  a  Barrow  Hog,  about 
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a  Year,  a  Year  and  a  half,  or  two  Years  old,  when 
they  are  at  their  full  Growth,  and  fait  it  a  little  for  ex¬ 
tracting  the  bloody  Juice,  which  it  will  do  in  about  ten 
or  twelve  Hours  Time,  as  it  lies  in  a  glazed  Pot  :  This 
done,  wipe  it  dry,  and  bruife  half  a  Pint  of  Bay-Salt, 
and  mix  it  with  one  Pound  of  coarfe  Sugar,  four  Ounces 
of  powder’d  Salt-petre,  and  a  Quart  of  common  Salt : 
Thefe  being  well  incorporated,  put  them  in  a  Sauce¬ 
pan  or  an  Iron  Dripping-pan  over  a  Fire,  where  the 
Gompofition  muft  be  well  ftirred  till  hot  ;  and  while  it 
is  fo,  you  muft  rub  it  foundly  over  every  Part  of  your 
Ham  ;  then  let  it  lie  two  or  three  Weeks  under  this 
Salt  Mixture,  turning  it  feveral  Times,  and  it  will 
be  ready  for  being  dried  in  a  Chimney  or  Smoak-Stove, 
by  burning  Saw-duft  or  otherwife. — Or  order  your  Hams 
partly  after  the  Method  they  pradlife  in  the  City  of 
Wells ^  in  Somerfetjhire  —  Let  your  Ham  be  thoroughly 
cold,  then  beat  it  on  both  Sides  well  with  a  Rolling-pin^ 
for  making  the  Flefti  tender,  readier  to  take  fait,  and  eat 
the  fliorter  ;  when  you  have  fo  done,  powder  three  Quar¬ 
ters  of  an  Ounce  of  Salt-petre  with  a  Quarter  of  an 
Ounce  of  Sal  Prunella,  which  mix  and  rub  all  over  the 
Ham,  lying  thus  four  and  twenty  Hours :  Then  beat  one 
Ounce  of  Sal  Prunella  more  very  fine,  and  mix  it  with  a 
Pint  of  bruifed  Bay-Salt,  two  Quarts  of  common  Salt, 
and  one  Pound  of  coarfe  Sugar  ;  which  heat  in  an  iron 
Pan  over  a  Fire,  till  it  is  hot,  but  not  fo  hot  as 
to  melt,  and  rub  it  over  the  Ham  at  your  turning  it 
every  Day  for  three  Weeks :  At  the  End  of  which  Time 
hang  up  the  Ham  to  dry,  and  when  dried,  wrap  brown 
Paper  about  it  to  keep  off*  Flies,  and  preferve  it  in  a 
dry  Part  of  the  Kitchen. — Or  take  this  fhorter  Way-— 
Hold  your  Ham  near  a  Fire-fide,  ^nd  rub  half  a  Pound 
or  more  of  coarfe  Sugar  over  it  j  this  done,  let  it 
lie  fo  a  Day  and  a  Night  5  next,  you  are  to  rub  it  all 
over  with  four  Ounces  of  powder’d  Salt-petre,  and  four 
Ounces  of  Petre-falt,  mixt  with  three  Pints  of  Common 
Salt :  Thus  faked,  let  the  Ham  lie  in  an  earthen  Pan, 
or  wooden  Bowl  or  Tray,  three  Weeks,  turning  it  now 
and  then,  and  rubbing  a  little  common  Salt  over  it,  at 
the  End  of  which  Time  wipe  it  well,  and  dry  it  in  your 
Chimney  by  a  Wood  Fire. 

^he  Power  of  Brine  and  the  frugal  Management  of  it^  in 
the  Cure  and  Prefervation  ofBaeon^  Tongues^  &c.— 
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itsany  of  the  London  Cellars,  where  they  keep  great 
Numbers  of  Flitches  of  Bacon  in  Heaps  under  Salt  for 
two  or  three  Months  together,  ready  for  drying  and  fell¬ 
ing  them  at  a  beneficial  Time,  they  have  a  Refervoir 
to  catch  and  retain  the  Brine  that  defcends  into  it  by  a 
HifTolution  of  the  Salt ;  which  Brine  they  boil  and  fcum 
till  it  is  perfedtiy  clear,  and  make  it  ferve  (with  more 
Salt)  for  a  Pickle  to  preferve  other  Bacon,  Pork,  or  Beef 
‘in  ;  and  if  they  want  to  make  it  very  ftrong,  they  add 
Sugar  and  common  Salt,  or  Salt-petre,  to  their 

Liking.  Thus  Flitches  of  Bacon,  Hams,  Spare-ribs, 
Tongues,  Clods  of  Beef,  Legs  of  Pork,  or  other  Pieces 
of  a  Hog  or  Bullock,  may  be  pickled,  by  lying  in  the 
Pickle  of  either  of  the  foregoing  Receits ;  Hams  four 
or  five  Weeks,  the  Clods  of  Beef  three  Weeks  or  a 
Month,  Tongues  twelve  or  fourteen  Days,  and  thinner 
Meat  accordingly  :  Thefe  Brines,  if  made  to  the  Proof 
of  fwimming  an  Egg,  will  lafi:  good  three  Months,  and 
if  they  are  found  to  decay,  or  are  bloody-foul,  it  is  only 
boiling  them  up  again  with  fome  Addition  of  common  Salt, 
which  when  fcummed,  and  difcharged  of  all  Fiefh,  will 
be  clear  and  new  for  another  Trial.  And  it  is  from  fuch 
Pickle,  that  Hams,  Tongues,  or  other  Pieces  of  Meat  may 
be  taken  to  dry  in  a  Chimney  or  Stove,  or  a  Smoak  Clofet 
or  Room,  over  or  near  the  Burning  of  Charcoal,  Sawdufir, 
or  old  Spokes  of  Wheels,  or  other  dead  Wood  that  has  loft 
its  Sap.  An  Innkeeper  of  Leighton  in  Bedfordjhire^  that 
had  fornewhat  a  greater  Trade  than  his  Neighbours, 
and  kept  plow’d  Ground  in  his  Hands  befides,  always 
kept  his  Beef  and  Pork  in  one  large  powdering  Tub  in 
Brine  ;  and  for  preferving  his  Brine  and  Meat  fweet  and 
untainted,  his  Maid-fervant  ail  the  Summer  long  w’as 
obliged  to  boil  up  her  Pickle  once  every  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks,  in  order  to  fcum  and  purify  it,  till  it  was  as 
clear  as  Rock- water  ;  when  cold,  {he  return’d  it  into 
the  Tub,  and  having  new  falted  her  old,  or  faked  her 
new  frefh  Meat,  it  was  laid  in  this  clarify’d  Pickle.  And 
thus  he  went  on  all  the  Year,  (hiking  his  Brine  often  in 
Summer,  and  feldom  in  Winter,  but  never  intirely  dif- 
,  charged  his  powdering  Tub  of  Brine,  except  once  a  Year, 
and  then  it  was  for  ufing  it  to  fteep  his  Wheat- feed  in 
;  at  Sowing- time.  But  his  Tongues  he  kept  in  a  pickling 
'  Pot  by  themfelves,  and  (hiked  the  Brine  now  and  then 
that  they  laid  in,  by  boiling  and  fcuraming  it,  and  new 
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falting  them.  But  Mr.  Houghton  is  more  particular  in  his^ 
Fourth  Volume  (Page  257.)  of  Brine for  there  he  fays^ 
that  in  the  ftrongeft  unboiled  Brine  he  could  make,  he 
potted  tvv'o  Porkers  in  February^  and  in  fuly  ho 
thought  it  exceeded  all  the  Bacon  he  ever  eat  'with 
Beans. — That  in  fiich  Brine,  that  he  kept  two  Years- 
without  boiling,  he  funk  a  Brifket  of  Beef  for  eight  Days, 
in  February^  and  then  took  it  out,  dried  it  in  a  tempe¬ 
rate  open  Place  for  fix  Weeks,  and  it  eat  very  well  with 
boiled  Sallad. — That  about  the  fame  Time  he  funk  ano¬ 
ther  Piece  of  Beef  for  twenty  Days,  and  afterwards  hung 
it  up  in  an  open  Place  for  the  whole  Summer,  and  at 
Michaelmas  it  was  very  good.  — That  he  funk  a  Leg  of 
Mutton  in  Brine  all  Night,  then  hung  it  up  in  a  String 
in  Defiance  of  the  Seafon  and  Flies  for  ten  Days,  and 
after  dreifing  it,  found  it  excellent ;  and  fo  frefh  as  to  eat 
Salt  with  it.— TheU  fe  of  making  fuch  a  ftrong  unboiled  Brine 
that  will  anfwer  this  End,  I  will  (hew  by  an  Example  of 
prefervihg  a  Leg  of  Pork  in  it,  fo  that  it  may  be  made 
to.  eat  like  true  Wejiphalia  Ham.  It  is  certainly  true, 
that  the  Leg  of  the  wild  foreign  black  Breed  of  Hogs 
is  the  befl:  to  make  a  Ham  of,  becaufe  their  Flefh  is  na¬ 
turally  fhorter  and  fweeter  than  the  Englijh  Breed.  After 
the  Leg  has  been  cu?  out  Ham-Fafhion,  let  it  be  a  Day  or 
two  before  it  is  meddled  with,  then  beat  only  the  flefliy 
Side  of  it  with  a  Rolling-pin,  rub  the  Leg  all  over 
with  one  Ounce  of  powderM  Salt~petre,  and  let  it  lie 
thus  eight  and  forty  Hours  ;  next  mix  two  Handfuls  of 
common  Salt,  with  one  Ounce  of  Sal  Prunella  finely 
beaten,  one  Handful  of  Bay-falt,  and  one  Pound  of 
coarfe  Sugar.  Thefe,  as  I  faid  before,  mufi:  be  warmed  in  a 
Pan  till  they  are  near  melting,  and  then  while  they  are  fi> 
warm,  mull;  be  foundly  rubbed  with  more  common  Salt 
all  over  the  Plam,  in  an  earthen  glazed  Pot ;  when  the 
Ingredients  are  all  dilfolved  into  a  Brine,  turn  the  Leg 
or  Ham  twice  a  Day  with  a  Pocket  Fork  for  three  Weeks 
together,  then  take  and  dry  it  as  Bacon  is  dried.— This 
is  a  very  ftrong  Brine,  and  may  ferve  as  an  excellent 
Pickle  for  Bacon,  Pork,  Beef,  ^<r.  fffc.  —  The  Ufe  of 
coarfe  Sugar  in  falting  or  pickling  of  Bacon,  Pork,  Beef, 
Mutton,  may  perhaps  be  wonder’d  at,  particularly 
if  mixed  in  a  Pye  with  Salt  and  Pepper,  but  it  has 
been  often  found  to  add  a  tender  Shortnefs  to  the  Meat, 
and  give  it  a  delicate  Relifh  befides.  Thus  when  Sugar 

is 
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IS  ufed  in  the  Cure  of  Bacon  or  pickled  Pork,  it  is  faid 
to  be  as  effectual  in  the  curing  of  them  as  Salt.  And 
it  is  well  known,  that  Salt  caufes  all  Meat  it  is  applied  to 
for  keeping,  to  be  hard  and  dry ;  whereas  Sugar  makes  the 
Flelh  eat  tender,  fhort,  and  fweet.  Thus  as  Sugar  has 
a  great  Spirit  in  it,  it  is  thought  that  it  will,  with  half 
the  Q^iantity  of  common  Salt  that  is  ufually  made  ufe 
of,  preferve  Fleih  a  Year  together  found  and  good.— — *> 
But  to  be  farther  particular  in  making  a  right  Pic¬ 
kle  or  Brine  for  keeping  Bacon,  or  Hams,  or 
Tongues,  or  other  Meat  in- — Boil  in  five  Gallons  of  Water 
(whereof  the  Spring  Sort  is  beft)  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound 
of  Salt-petre,  one  Pound  of  Petre-lalt,  four  Pounds  of 
Bay-falt,  two  Ounces  of  Sal  Prunella,  and  eight  Pounds 
of  brown  Sugar  ;  boil  ail  fifteen  Minutes,  fcum  it  well,  and 
when  cold  put  in  your  Meat,  to  keep  five  or  fix  Weeks^ 
more  or  lefs. 

Rabilha’r  Method  to  bake  a  Gammon  of  Bacon.' — He  fays^ 
firft  boil  the  Gammon  tenderly,  then  take  off  its  Skin, 
^c,  feafon  it  with  Pepper  and  a  little  minced  Sage, 
Hick  the  upper  Side  with  Lemon-peel,  and  then  put  it  into 
a  good  butter’d  Cruft,  or  in  an  earthen  Pan,  or  pewter 
Difti,  cover’d  over  with  a  pafty  Cruft  ;  but  before  you  put 
on  the  Cover,  lay  on  it  fome  Pieces  of  Butter,  and  when 
it  is  out  of  the  Oven,  pour  melted  Butter  over  it.—Ot 
boil  an  Onion  or  two  in  Claret  with  minced  Sage,  and  a 
few  fweet  Herbs,  thicken’d  with  Butter.— This  is  good, 
eaten  hot  or  cold. 

To  roaft  a  This  is  to  be  done  by  firft  boiling 

it  tender,  and  then  ftripping  olf  its  Skin  ;  when  on  the 
Spit,  befmear  it  with  the  Yolks  of  Eggs,  Crums  of 
Bread,  and  fhred  Lemon-peel,  and  make  this  ferve  for 
bailing  it  feveral  Times  as  it  roafts.— A  Gammon,  either 
boiled,  baked,  or  roafted,  may  be  made  an  exquifite  dainty 
Dilh  with  Pigeons,  or  Chickens,  or  eaten  witli 

Brocoli,  Cabbage,  or  Collyflower. 

The  ill  ^alities  of  Be  an  fed  Bacon.^  and  that  from 
Swine  fatted  on  Difttllers  Wafh.,  Butchers  Offaldy  Szc.— 
Bean-fed  Pork  and  Bacon  is  fomewhat  like  Horfeflelh  in 
Comparifon  of  Peafe-fed  Pork  and  Bacon,  becaufe  the  Beans 
make  the  Hog’s  Flefti  of  an  ill  Colour,  and  coarfe  withall, 
give  it  a  thick  Rind  or  Skin  that  will  crack  and  part 
in  boiling,  eat  rank,  and  is  accounted  by  the  Know¬ 
ing  ones  to  be  a  Groat  worfe  in  a  Stone  than  a  Peafe-fed 
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Hog.  —  So  Swine  fatted  on  Diftillers  Wafh,  as  Thou* 
fands  in  a  Year  are  at  London  on  that  and  Butchers 
OiFald,  ^c.  I  fay,  that  the  Pork  and  Bacon  of  thefe  are 
of  a  flabby  Nature,  and  will  (notwithftanding  the  Hard- 
nefs  that  Salt-petre  gives  it)  lofe  much  of  their  Fat  in 
boiling.  In  September  and  OSioher  1748,  great  Numbers 
of  Wafti-fed  Hogs  (I  was  informed)  were  driven  from 
Place  to  Place  in  Hertfordjhire^  to  fell  ready  fatted  for 
Pork  or  Bacon,  becaufe,  as  it  was  faid,  London  was  glutted 
with  their  Bacon.  Wherefore  it  concerns  all  Gentlemen, 
Tradefmen,  and  others,  in  Cities  and  Towns,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  opulent  City  of  London^  who  buy  all  the 
Bacon  and  Pork  they  ufe,  to  prefer  fweet,  wholefome, 
good  Peafe-fed  Country  Pork  and  Bacon,  as  fed  in  Hert- 
fordjhire^  and  other  Chiltern  Countries. 

To  roaji  a  Gammon  of  Bacon,  —  Fresh  it  by  foaking 
it  in  warm  Water,  then  tear  off  the  Skin,  and  let  it 
lie  with  only  a  Quart  or  three  Pints  of  Raifin  Wine, 
Mountain  Wine,  or  Sack,  in  a  glazed  or  pewter  Diflb,  one 
Day  ;  then  fpit  it,  and  roaft  it  with  Paper  before  it, 
bafte  it  moft  part  of  the  Time  with  the  fame  Sack, 
and  at  laft  ftrew  over  it  minced  Parfley  mix’d  with  Crums 
of  Bread. 

To  boil  a  Gammon  of  Bacon, — Soak  it  in  cold  Water 
for  three  Days,  fcrape  and  rub  it  with  a  Brufh,  boil  it 
with  Sage,  Rofemary,  Thyme,  Marjoram,  and  Fennel, 
with  fome  Bay  Leaves ;  this  done,  tear  off  the  Skin,  and 
flick  it  with  Cloves ;  to  be  eaten  hot  or  cold. 


Of  the  Feeding  of  Boars^  and  making  Brawn  of 

them, 

HE  Cafe  of  a  Gentleman.^  who  had  a  Boar  ahnoji 

^  fpoiled  by  the  wrong  Management  of  a  Servant,- - 

The  Boar  I  am  writing  of  had  been  kept  by  a  worthy 
Nobleman  indeed,  who  for  his  Hofpitality,  and  generous 
Entertaining  his  Neighbours,  is  in  very  great  Efteem  in 
the  Country  about  him.  The  Boar  was  almofl:  three 
Years  old,  when  he  was  put  up  to  fat  for  Brawn  againft 
Chrijlmas  1745,  and  although  he  was  for  this  Purpofe 
feeding  near  twelve  Months,  was  yet  in  a  lean  Condition 

at 
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at  Killing-time.  The  Reafon  of  which  was,  the  Gen-^ 
tleman’s  Servant  had  no  more  Wit  than  to  put  the  Boar 
up  in  a  Stye,  that  was  contiguous  to  feveral  others,  where 
Sows  and  Barrow  Hogs  were  kept ;  fo  that  there  was 
only  a  bare  Partition  of  Boards  between  one  and  the 
other.  This  made  the  Boar  fret  to  that  Degree,  that 
his  Meat  did  but  little  more  than  keep  him  alive.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  Time  of  Year  was  come  for  killing  him, 
the  Nobleman  fent  for  our  Gaddefden  Butcher,  becaufe  he 
underflood  this  Art  better  than  all  others  in  the  Country 
about  him.  When  he  view’d  the  Boar,  he  told  the  Lord, 
he  was  not  fit  to  kill  for  Brawn,  as  being  too  lean  for  the 
Purpofe  ;  but  this  did  not  fatisfy  him,  for  he  infilled  upon 
his  being  killed  for  Brawn.  On  this  the  Butcher,  who 
Jived  feven  Miles  from  him,  faid,  if  he  would  but  fend 
the  Boar  to  his  Houfe,  where  he  had  good  Conveniencies, 
he  would  do  his  befl  to  make  Brawn  of  him  ;  accordingly 
a  flout  Man  was  appointed  to  drive  the  Boar,  but  when 
he  was  out  of  the  Stye,  he  ran  about  the  Nobleman’s 
Park  which  Way  he  pleafed,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to 
have  him  into  the  Stye  again,  where  they  halter’d  and 
bound  him,  and  carried  him  in  a  Cart  to  the  Butcher’s 
Houfe,  who  in  two  Days  Time  killed  him. 

How  the  Boar  before  mentioned  was  dreJJ'ed  by  the  Butcher 
for  making  Brawn  of  After  the  Boar  was  fluck 

and  dead,  the  Butcher  poured  fcalding  Water  over  its 
Carcafe,  and  then  direclly  rubbed  in  a  Quantity  of  pow¬ 
der’d  Refin,  and  upon  that  more  fcalded  Water,  to  make 
the  Hair  rough  and  matt,  for  the  better  being  pulled  off ; 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  he  does  the  leafl  Pig,  For  a 
Porker,  the  Water  mufl  not  be  boiling  hot,  becaufe  if 
it  W’as  fo,  it  would  fet  the  Hair,  rather  than  help  to  make 
it  part  eafily  from  the  Flefh  ;  but  a  Boar-fkin  will  admit  of 
fcalding  Water.  Now  to  make  the  befl  of  fuch  a  lean 
Boar,  the  Butcher  cut  off  all  the  Fat  and  all  the  Lean 
from  off  the  Bones  of  a  Neck  of  Pork,  and  fluft  this 
Meat  in  between  the  Lean  and  Shield  of  the  Brawn, 
for  that  the  Fat  of  a  Neck  of  Pork  is  harder  than  any 
other  Part  of  the  Hog,  and  therefore  fitted  for  this  Pur¬ 
pofe,  'I'his  done,  he  with  fufficient  Help  made  Rollers 
of  the  Brawn,  by  twilling  up  the  Flefli  as  tight  as  they 
could  with  a  Cord,  and  when  they  had  well  girted  it,  they 
immediately  bound  the  Roller  about  with  Tape :  Thus  they 
did  by  every  Roller  of  Brawn,  and  then  hung  the  Rollers 
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by  Strings  on  crofs  Sticks  placed  over  a  Copper  of  Water^ 
and  boiled  them  ;  and  when  the  Rollers,  that  before 
hung  down  lengthways,  turned  broadways  in  boiling,  they 
were  taken  out  and  bound  tighter,  and  thus  boiled  on  for 
about  nine  Hours  in  all,  which  is  enough  for  the  Flelh  of 
a  young  Boar,  becaufe  there  ought  to  be  three  Hours  Diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  boiling  of  a  young  Boar  and  an  old  one ;  for  if 
a  young  Boar’s  Flefli  was  to  be  boiled  twelve  Hours,  as  an 
old  Boar’s  fhould,  the  Fat  would  be  apt  to  boil  out  too  much* 
Yet  this  happens  more  or  lefs,  as  the  Feed  of  the  Hog  is ; 
for  if  he  was  fed  with  hard  Hog  Peafe  or  Beans,  the  Fiefh 
v/ill  not  lofe  its  Fat,  like  that  fed  with  flaftiy  Meat.  How¬ 
ever,  as  this  Boar  was  fed  with  fuch  hard  Meat,  and  the 
Fat  and  Lean  of  a  Neck  of  Pork  was  added  to  it,  it  made 
this  young  lean  Boar’s  Fiefh  look  marbled-fat.  And  thus 
it  eat  moift,  fweet,  and  very  tender. 

^he  Cafe  of  another  Gentleman^  who  in  buying  and  feeding 
a  Boar  for  Brawn^  lojl  moft  of  it. — This  Gentleman  lives 
in  Hertfordjhire.^  about  twelve  Miles  diftant  from  the  other, 
who,  in  the  Year  1746,  bought  a  Boar,  about  fcven  Years, 
.  old,  that  was  extreamly  poor,  for  making  Brawn  of  him  ; 
when  it  was  brought  home,  his  Servant  put  him  up  to  fat 
on  good  Peafe;  but  in  about  fix  Weeks  Time  the  Boar 
fell  off  his  Stomach,  and  would  not  eat.  Upon  this  he  was 
advifed  to  alter  his  Meat,  and  feed  him  with  Barley- Meal, 
and  then  the  Beaff  recovered  his  Stomach,  and  fed  till  he 
was  killed,  three  Weeks  after,  nine  Weeks  in  all.  This 
gave  the  old  Boar  a  quick  but  flafhy  Fat,  infomuch 
that  it  boiled  almoft  all  away  ;  for  as  fuch  an  aged  Boar  re¬ 
quires  at  leaft  twelve  Hours  boiling,  to  get  the  Shield  ten¬ 
der  and  foft,  near  all  his  Fat  was  boiled  out,  and  lay  at  the 
Top  of  the  Water,  to  the  Quantity  of  almoft  a  Pail-full, 
which  was  good  lor  little  elfe  than  to  greafe  Cart-Wheels 
with.  This  occafioned  the  Butcher,  who  killed  the  Boar,  and 
managed  the  Brawn  to  the  laft,  to  new  bind  the  Collars  of 
Brawn  feveral  Times  in  their  boiling  (for  altho’  he  did  with 
much  Help  bind  up  the  ftubborn  Shield  of  fuch  an  old  Boar, 
yet  he  could  not  prevent  the  Lofs  of  the  Fat :)  And  to  know 
when  the  Collars  wanted  new  binding,  they  were  tied  by  a 
String  to  a  Stick,  that  lay  crofs  a  deep  Copper  (for  a  fhal- 
iow  one  is  improper  for  this  Work,  becaufe  they  muft  not 
touch  its  Bottom)  and  the  Collars  of  Brawn,  that  before 
bung  pendent  longways,  now  turned  broadways  :  Then 
it  was  that  they  were  new  bound  with  broad  Tape,  and 
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'boiled  again,  and  this  was  done  fevei^al  Times,  till,  at 
laft,  a  Roll  or  Collar,  which  at  firfl;  was  as  big  as  a  Child’s 
Body,  by  fuch  Wafte  of  Fat  became  no  bigger  than  a 
Man’s  Arm  is  thick,  infomuch  that  there  was  hardly  any 
Fat  left  in  it ;  nor  would  this  Brawn  have  been  fit  to  be 
brought  to  a  Table,  had  not  the  Butcher  interlaced  the 
Lean  of  it  with  fome  fat  Bits  of  a  Porker, 

Obfervations  on  the  Cafe  of  this  Gentleman^  who  had  had 
Brawn  injiead  of  good  Brawn ;  and  how  Brawn  is  to  he 
managed  to  have  it  good.- — This  Misfortune  happened,  as 
I  faid,  thus.  The  Gentleman  bought  a  Boar  for  making 
his  Chrijimas  Brawn,  that  was  very  poor,  and  alfo  very 
old,  and  by  feeding  him  a  very  (hort  Time  on  Barley- 
Meal,  his  Fat  became  fo  very  loofe  and  flabby,  that  it 
melted  out  in  boiling ;  not  but  that  he  was  obliged  fo  to 
do,  becaufe  as  the  Boar  was  a  very  old  one,  and  very  poor 
withall,  his  Stomach  could  not  digefl:  the  hard,  dry,  grey 
Hog-peafe  he  at  lirfl:  was  fed  with,  for  he  at  laft  dung’d 
them  whole,  and  then  went  off  his  Stomach,  and  muft: 
have  been  worfe  than  he  was,  had  he  not  been  fed  with 
the  foft  Meat  of  Barley-meal.  Now  an  old  Boar  by  fome 
is  preferred  to  a  young  one  for  making  Brawn  of,  and 
they  aflign  you  this  Reafon  for  it,  faying,  That  the 
Shield  (the  beft  Part  of  the  Brawn)  of  an  old  Boar  is 
thicker  than  that  of  a  young  one.  Others  with  more  Rea¬ 
fon  prefer  a  Boar  of  three  or  four  Years  old,  as  the  fitteffc 
to  make  good  Brawn  of,  becaufe  he  will  feed  and  fat  the 
kindeft  on  hard  grey  Peafe, which  will  give  him  a  hard  Fat, 
a  mellow  Lean,  and  a  good  Shield ;  when  fuch  a  Boar  is 
thus  fed  fat,  if  the  Butcher  does  not  make  a  delicate  Brawn 
of  him,  it  is  his  Fault.  And  to  do  it,  he  firft  foaks  the  Flefli 
of  the  Boar  ten  or  twelve  Days  in  cold  Water,  every  Day 
Shifting  it,  and  duly  obferving  at  every  fhifting  to  ferapa 
and  thin  the  Shield,  for  by  this  cleanly  Management  the 
frefti  Water  not  only  extradfs  and  wafties  out  fome  Rank- 
nefs  of  the  Boar’s  Flefli,  but  alfo  adds  to  it  an  ag:reeable 
Whitenefs.  When  this  is  done,  the  next  Thing  is  to  bind 
and  boil  the  Collars  of  Brawn;  to  bind  them  requires 
the  Help  of  two  Men  at  leaft,  for  they  muft  be  bound  ex- 
treamiy  hard  with  whiteTape  of  a  Penny  a  Yard,  of  which 
there  muft  be  employed  many;  as  this  Gentleman’s  Boar 
took  up  above  an  hundred.  To  boil  them,  there  muft 
he  a  Copper  of  Water  provided,  wherein  muft  be  put  a 
Feck  of  the  iineft  whiteft  Oatmeal,  with  fome  Milk, 
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Bay-IeaveSj  and  Rofemary,  for  Incrcafing  a  Whitenefs  ia 
the  Brawn,  and  giving  it  a  favoury  pleafant  Tang  :  Here 
it  fliould  boil  as  gently  as  poilible  ten  or  twelve  Hours, 
till  a  Straw  can  be  run  through  the  Brawn  ;  but  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  that  fome,  inllead  of  tying  up  the  Collars  with 
Tape  only,  put  them  befides  into  a  Trunk  or  Mould  of 
Tin,  made  fo,  that  as  the  Brawn  ihrinks  in  boiling,  a 
Collar  is  taken  out  of  the  Copper,  and  direclly  fcrewed 
tighter  ;  by  which  Means  the  Fingers  are  prevented  fcald- 
ing,  and  much  Time  and  Trouble  faved,  that  otherwife 
muft  be  expended  in  drawing  the  Collar  tighter  with  Tape 
and  Hands. 

Rabifha’r  Method  of  collaring  and foufing  Your 

Brawn  being  fcalded  and  boned,  of  each  Side  you  may  make 
three  handfome  Collars ;  the  Neck-collar,  the  Shield- col¬ 
lar,  and  the  Side  or  Flank-collar.  If  your  Brawn  be  very- 
fat,  you  may  alfo  make  the  Gammon-collar  behind,  other- 
wife  boil  and  fouce  it.  This  being  water’d  tv/o  Days, 
(hifted  three  or  four  Times  a  Day,  and  kept  fcraped, 
wafh  it  out,  fqueeze  out  the  Blood,  and  dry  it  with 
Cloths.  When  it  is  very  dry,  fprinkle  on  Salt ;  fo 
begin  at  the  Belly,  and  wind  it  up  into  Collars;  but  in 
cafe  you  can  flow  more  Flefh  in  the  Flank,  or  in  the  Col¬ 
lar,  you  may  cut  it  out  of  other  Places  where  there  ia 
too  much,  or  from  the  Gammon.  This  being  bound  up, 
as  you  would  bind  a  Trunk, with  all  the  Strength  that  can 
be  obtained,  put  it  into  your  Furnace  or  Copper,  and 
when  it  boils  fcum  it ;  but  you  muft  be  careful  it  is  kept  full 
of  Liquor,  and  continually  fcummed  for  the  Space  of 
fix  Hours ;  then  try  with  a  Wheat-ftraw  if  it  be  very 
tender,  and  cool  your  Boiler  by  taking  away  the  Fire,  and 
filling  it  conftantly  with  cold  Water,  fo  ftiali  your  Brawn 
be  white ;  but  if  it  ftands  or  fettles  in  its  Liquor,  it  will 
be  black  :  Then  take  up  your  Brawn,  and  fet  it  up  on 
End  on  a  Board.  Your  Souce-drink  ought  to  be  Beer 
brewed  on  purpofe,  but  if  it  be  of  the  Houfe-beer,  then 
boil  a  Pan  of  Water,  throw  therein  a  Peck  of  wheaten 
Bran  and  let  it  boil,  ftrain  it  through  a  Hair  Sieve, 
and  throw  in  two  Handfuls  of  Salt,  fo  mix  it  with  your 
Beer  aforefaid,  and  fouce  your  Brawn  therein.  You 
may  take  half  a  Peck  of  white  Flower  of  Oatmeal, 
mix  it  with  fome  Liquor,  and  run  it  through  a  Hair 
Sieve,  and  it  will  caufe  your  Souce  to  be  white :  Milk 
and  Whey  are  ufed  in  this  Cafe  ;  but  your  Milk  will  not 
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keep  fo  long;  You  may  put  both  in  the  boiling  there* 
of,  it  will  caufe  it  to  boil  white  :  Keep  your  fouced  Brawn 
clofe  covered,  and  when  it  begins  to  be  four,  you  may 
renew  it  at  your  Pleafure,  by  adding  frefti  Liquor. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays  of  feeding.^  making.^  and  foucing 
cf  Brawn.,  in  his  Country  Houlewife,  page  i86.—- It 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  what  is  ufed  for  Brawn,  is  the 
Flitches  only,  without  the  Legs,  and  they  muft  have  the 
Bones  taken  out,  and  then  fprinkled  with  Salt,  and  laid  in 
a  Tray  or  fome  other  Thing  to  drain  ofF  the  Blood  ;  when 
this  is  done,  fait  it  a  little,  and  roll  it  up  as  hard  as  pof- 
fible,  fo  that  the  Length  of  the  Collar  of  Brawn  be  as 
much  as  one  Side  of  the  Boar  will  bear,  and  to  be  (when 
it  is  rolled  up)  about  nine  or  ten  Inches  Diameter.  When 
you  have  rolled  up  your  Collar  as  clofe  as  you  can,  tie  it 
with  Linen  Tape  as  tight  as  poffible,  and  then  prepare  a 
Cauldron  with  a  large  Quantity  of  Water  to  boil  it. 
In  this  boil  your  Brawn  till  it  is  tender  enough  for  a  Straw 
to  pafs  into  it,  and  then  let  it  cool,  and  when  it  is  quite 
cold,  put  it  in  the  following  Pickle :  Put  to  every  Gallon 
of  Water  a  Handful  or  two  of  Salt,  and  as  much  Wheat 
Bran,  boil  them  well  together,  then  ftrain  the  Liquor 
as  clear  as  you  can  from  the  Bran,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it 
is  quite  cold,  at  which  Time  put  your  Brawn  into  it ; 
but  this  Pickle  muft  be  renewed  every  three  Weeks.  Some 
put  half  Small-beer  and  half  Water,  but  then  the  Small- 
beer  ftiould  be  brewed  with  pale  Malt;  but  I  think  (fays 
he)  the  firft  Pickle  is  the  beft.  Note,  The  fame  Boar’s 
Head,  being  well  cleaned,  may  be  boiled  and  pickled 
like  the  Brawn,  and  is  much  efteemed. - -  In  ano¬ 

ther  Place,  page  no,  he  fays,  A  Boar  ought  to  be  put 
up  at  Midfimmer  to  be  fed  for  Brawn  againft  Chrijimas, 
when  it  fells  beft,  even  for  one  Shilling  per  Pound  ;  and  it 
Ihould  be  an  old  Boar,  becaufe  the  older  he  is,  the  more 
horny  will  the  Brav/n  be. .  We  muft  provide  for  this  Ufe 
a  Frank,  as  the  Farmers  call  it,  which  muft  be  built 
very  ftrong  to  keep  the  Boar  in,  and  fomewhat  longer 
than  the  Boar,  but  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  Boar  muft  not 
have  Room  to  turn  round.  The  Back  of  this  Frank 
muft  have  a  Aiding  Board  to  open  and  ftiut  at  Pleafure, 
for  the  Conveniency  of  taking  away  the  Dung,  which 
Ihould  be  done  every  Day ;  when  all  this  is  very  fecure, 
and  made  as  diredled,  put  up  your  Boar,  and  take  care 
that  he  is  fo  placed,  as  never  to  fee  or  even  hear  any 

Hogs,- 
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Hogs ;  for  if  he  does,  he  will  pine  away,  and  lofe  more 
good  Flefti  in  one  Day,  than  he  gets  in  a  Fortnight ;  he 
muft  then  be  fed  with  as  many  Peafe  as  he  will  eat,  and 
as  much  Ikim  Milk  as  is  neceflary  for  him.  This 
Method  muft  be  ufed  with  him,  till  he  declines  his  Meat, 
or  will  eat  very  little  of  it,  and  then  the  Peafe  muft  be 
left  off,  and  he  muft  be  fed  with  Pafte  made  of  Barley- 
meal,  made  into  Balls  as  big  as  large  Hens  Eggs,  and  ftill 
the  fkim  Milk  continued,  till  you  find  him  decline  that 
likewife,  at  which  Time  he  will  be  fit  to  kill  for  Brawn. 
Thefe  Diredfions  to  make  Brawn,  by  Wix .Bradley  and  Ra- 
h'tjha.^  are  all  pretty  well  to  the  Purpofe  ;  but  to  make 
Brawn  by  the  ifollowing  printed  Receit,  in  a  Houfewife’s 
Book,  is  very  infipid  indeed;  it  begins  thus — To  make 

Brawn - -  When  it  is  cut  up,  fays  the  Author,  and 

boned,  let  it  lie  two  Days  and  Nights  in  Water,  fhifting 
it  each  Day  into  frefti  Water  ;  when  you  come  to  roll  it  up, 
dip  it  in  warm  Water,  and  fait  it  well ;  then  roll  it  up,  and 

boil  the  leaft  Roll  fix  Hours,  and  the  biggeft  nine. - - 

Another  printed  one,  more  infipid  than  the  iaft,  fays  thus, 
"To  keep  Brawn.^  Take  fome  Bran,  put  it  in  a  Kettle  of 
Water  over  the  Fire,  and  two  or  three  Handfuls  of  Salt ; 
boil  this  up,  ftrain  it  thro’  a  Sieve,  and  when  it  is  cold, 
you  muft  put  your  Brawn  in  it. 

To  bake  Brawn  by  an  old  Recett — Which  fays.  Take 
two  Buttocks,  and  hang  them  up  two  or  three  Days,  then 
take  them  down  and  dip  them  in  hot  Water,  pluck  off 
the  Skin,  and  dry  them  very  well  with  a  clean  Cloth. 
When  you  have  fo  done,  take  Lard  (that  is  to  fay,  the 
Flair  of  a  Hog)  cut  it  in  Pieces  as  big  as  your  little  Fin¬ 
ger,  and  feafon  it  very  well  with  Pepper,  Cloves,  Mace, 
Nutmeg,  and  Salt;  put  each  of  them  into  an  earthen 
Pot ;  then  add  a  Pint  of  Claret  Wine,  and  a  Pound  of  Mut¬ 
ton  Suet,  and  fo  clofe  it  with  Pafte.  Let  the  Oven  be 
well  heated,  and  fo  bake  them.  You  muft  give  Time  for 
their  baking,  according  to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Haunches, 
and  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Pots  ;  they  commonly  allot  fe- 
ven  Hours  for  the  baking  of  them.  Let  them  ftand  three 
Days,  then  take  off  the  Cover,  and  pour  away  all  their 
Liquor ;  then  have  clarify’d  Butter,  and  fill  up  both  the 
Pots  to  keep  it  for  Ufe,  It  will  thus  keep  very 

well  two  or  three  Months. - —Or  you  may  pickle 

a  Boar’s  Head,  by  either  Raiding  off  the  Hair  of  it,  or 
burning  it  off  with  Wheat-ftraw.  If  by  the  latter  Way, 
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fub  ofF  the  jftubbed  Ends  of  the  Briftles  with  a  BrlcJc-bat 
and  Knife  ;  then  open  the  Head  by  its  under  Side,  and 
take  out  all  the  ofFald  Bones,  Brains,  and  Tongue ;  but 
not  cut  the  Skull-fkin  in  two.  Next  lay  it  in  Salt  two 
or  three  Days,  at  the  End  of  which  make  feveral  Holes 
in  the  Flefti,  and  ftufF  them  with  Salt;  then  tie  up  the 
Head  in  a  Linen  Cloth,  and  put  it  into  a  Kettle  of  Wa¬ 
ter  with  Sweet-Herbs,  Bay-leaves,  Onion,  Rofemary, 
and  Spices,  and  (if  you  will)  a  Bottle  of  Claret ;  boil  it 
eight  or  ten  Hours,  till  it  is  very  tender. — This  is  to  be 
eaten  cold  like  Brawn,  by  laying  the  whole  Head  on  a 
Table,  and  cutting  it  out  at  pleafure.  And  by  the  fame 
Way  any  Hog’s  Head  may  be  prepared  and  eaten.—— 
Or  you  may  prepare  and  keep  a  Hog’s  or  Boar’s  Head  in 
this  Manner :  Scald  or  burn  olF  the  Hair  or  Briftles  of  it, 
as  before  directed,  very  clean,  then  take  out  the^  Brains, 
and  boil  the  Head  (o  tender,  that  all  the  Bones  may  ealily 
be  taken  out,  then  take  the  Flefh  from  the  Skin,  and 
mince  it  while  it  is  hot ;  feafon  it  with  Spice,  and  fqueezc 
it  very  tight  down  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot  for  keeping  ; 
or  you  may  keep  it  in  a  Pickle  made  of  the  Water  it  was 
boiled  in,  with  Salt,  and  a  very  little  Pepper.  This 
is  to  be  cut  out  in  Slices  at  pleafure,  and  eaten  with  Vinegar 
or  Muftard  is  excellent. 

To  roafl  the  Flejh  of  a  Boar, —  Sir  Kenelm  Dighy  fays, 
that  at  Frankfort  in  Germany  they  roaft  a  wild  Boar ; 
but  firft,  they  lay  the  Flefh  to  foak  fix,  eight,  or  ten  Days 
in  good  Vinegar,  whsrein  are  Salt  and  Juniper-berries 
bruifed  (if  you  will,  fays  he,  you  may  add  bruifed  Gar- 
lick  or  what  other  Haut-gouft  you  pleafe)  the  Vinegar 
coming  up  half  way  to  the  Flefti,  and  turn  it  twice  a  Day  ; 
Then  if  you  will  you  may  lard  it;  when  roalled  it  will  be 
very  mellow  and  tender.  They  do  the  like  with  a  Leg 
or  other  Parts  of  frefti  Pork. 

Rabiftia’r  Way  to  bake  Brawn  to  be  eaten  cold. — Take 
(fays  he)  your  raw  lean  Brawn,  that  is  not  ufeful  to  col¬ 
lar,  and  as  much  fat  Bacon,  mince  them  fmall  toge- 
'ther,  and  beat  them  in  a  Mortar  ;  beat  a  good  Hand¬ 
ful  of  Sage  with  them  ;  feafon  them  with  fome  Pepper,  Salt, 
and  beaten  Ginger ;  pour  in  a  little  Vinegar,  and  break 
in  a  Couple  of  Eggs  ;  you  may  make  a  cold  Butter  Pafte 
in  a  Sheet  Form,  and  lay  this  your  prepared  Meat  on  it; 
put  in  Butter,  and  a  few  Bay-leaves  on  the  Top,  and  fo 
clofe  up  your  Pafty  for  baking. 


Sir 
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Sir  Kenelm  Digby’j  TVay  to  bake  Collars  of  Brawn, ^ 
It  muft,  fays  he,  be  a  very  hot  Oven,  and  therefore  be 
eight  Hours  heating  with  Wood  ;  if  the  Brawn  is  young, 
eight  Hours  in  the  Oven  will  do ;  if  old,  ten  or  eleven. 
Put  but  two  Collars  into  an  earthen  Pot,  with  twelve 
Pepper-corns,  four  Cloves,  a  great  Onion  quarter’d,  and 
two  Bay-leaves  j  fill  the  Pot  not  quite  full  of  Water  when, 
you  fet  in,  but  fill  it  full  when  in  the  Oven.  The 
Cloths  on  the  Collars  mull  not  be  pulled  ofF,  till  they 
have  been  three  or  four  Days  out  of  the  Oven.  To 
keep  the  Collars  afterwards  in  a  foucing  Drink —  Boil 
Salt  in  Table-beer,  when  cold  put  to  it  two  or  three 
Quarts  of  fkin  Milk  to  colour  it,  and  change  the  Liquor  once 
in  three  Weeks.  Such  pickled  Brawn  cut  in  thin  Slices,  and 
eaten  with  a  Mixture  of  Pepper,  Salt,  Vinegar,  Oil,  and 
Muftard,  is  by  fome  efteemed  good  eating. 


1 

Management  of  Sows  and  their  Pigs, 

T/f7HT  the  InfpeSllon  and  Care  of  a  Sow  and  Pigs  be^ 
longs  to  the  Country  Houfewife. — As  there  is  one  or 
more  Sows  generally  kept  in  a  Farm  Yard,  I  think  it 
may  be  faid  the  Infpe^fion  and  Care  of  her  belongs  to 
our  Country  Houfewife  when  (he  has  pig’d ;  becaufe 
the  Pigs,  if  they  are  not  her  Perquifites,  yet  as  (he 
makes  Wa(h  from  her  Kitchen,  (kim  Milk  from  her 
Dairy,  and  Grains  from  her  Brewings,  (he  has  here  an 
Opportunity  for  putting  them  to  a  profitable  Ufe,  by 
feeding  her  Sow  with  them,  and  fatting  her  Pigs  with 
the  greateft  Expedition  ;  for  on  this  Account,  no 
Meat  comes  up  to  wet  Meat,  as  it  produces  the  moft 
Milk.  Therefore  all  Wa(h  made  of  pot  Liquor,  (kim 
Milk,  or  Whey,  or  from  Brewing,  when  mixt  with 
Barley-meal,  or  Bran,  or  Grains,  is  a  proper  Food  for  a 
Sow  that  fuckles  Pigs. 

The  Management  of  a  Farmer  who  lived  at  Eaton  in 
Bedfordfhire,  whereby  he  generally  had  fucking  Pigs  all 
the  Tear. — This  Farmer  kept  twenty  Cows  and  a  Bull, 
and  alfo  three  breeding  Sows,  which  brought  him 
fo  many  Pigs,  that  he  feldom  was  without  fome  all  the 
Year,  for  as  he  had  much  Milk  and  Grain  befide.s,  he  was 
furniflied  with  the  very  bed  of  Food,  for  maintaining 

his 
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his  Sows  in  the  ereateft  Heart,  and  in  the  mofl:  Milk, 
Accordingly  he  gave  them  full  Quantities  of  fkim  Milk 
and  no  Whey,  becaufe  he  thought  Whey  was  not  good 
enough  for  milch  Sows,  and  would  let  them  go  abroad, 
during  the  Summer  Seafon,  to  graze  in  his  Meadows  next 
his  Houfe;  and  when  they  came  home,  he  would  give 
them  two  or  three  Diflies  ofHorfe-beans  every  Day  (for  in 
this  Vale  of  Aylesbury  there  are  but  very  few  Peafefown) 
to  keep  them  in  Heart  for  fuftaining  the  Suckling  per¬ 
haps  of  ten,  twelve,  or  more  Pigs  each  Sow.  Nor  can 
any  make  whiter,  fweeter,  or  fatter  Pigs  than  Dairy - 
men-Farmers ;  becaufe  they  certainly  have  the  greateft 
Conveniences  for  doing  it,  as  I  (hall  fhew  in  my  next  Ac¬ 
count  of  it. 

How  a  Woman  made  near  four  Pounds  a  Teay\  by  the 
Pigs  of  only  one  Sow.-— A  Farmer's  Wife,  that  kept 
five  Cows,  had  the  foie  Management  of  the  Sow  and  Pigs, 
and  took  fuch  Care,  that  when  (he  went  out,  and  but 
daubed  her  Legs,  (he  obliged  her  Maid  to  wafh  and  clean 
them,  left  her  Tail  might  dirty  the  Milk  and  give  the  Pigs 
a  Diftafte  of  it ;  (he  alfo  faw  that  the  Maid  duly  litter'd 
the  Sow  and  Pigs  with  clean  Wheat-ftraw  twice  a  Day ; 
and  for  increafing  and  preferving  her  Milk,  (he  always 
kept  a  Sack  of  Pollard  by  her,  in  Readinefs  for  mixing 
a  Handful  or  two  in  fome  fkim  Milk  every  Time  (he  fed 
the  Sow,  for  fhe  preferred  the  Pollard  to  Barley- meal  and 
all  other  foft  Meats :  (As  to  Barley- meal,  it  is  a  Notion 
many  are  poftefled  of,  that  it  is  too  hot  a  Food  for  a 
milch  Sow,  and  thereby  tends  to  the  drying  up  of  her 
Milk,  yet  allow,  that  Kernel  is  neceftary  to  be  given  to  a 
Sow  befides  Milk  and  Pollard)  For  as  a  Sow  with  many  Pigs 
will  grow  lean  and  faint,  if  not  fuftained  with  good  Meat, 
file,  as  moft  Pepple  living  in  Vales  do,  thinks  that  Horfe- 
beans  are  the  moft  ftrengthening  Food  of  all  Grain  ;  and 
therefore  two  or  three  Difhes  of  them  are  given  every 
Day  to  a  fuckling  Sow,  which  hold  about  a  Pint  each. 
Thus  this  Farmer's  Wife  went  on  feeding  her  Sow  in  the 
beft  Manner,  caufing  the  Pigs  to  have  white  Flefb,  white 
Skin,  and  white  Hair;  fo  that  at  three  Weeks  old,  or 
thereabouts,  fhe  commonly  fold  them  for  three  Shillings, 
or  three  Shillings  and  Six-pence,  each  Pig,  to  the  London 
Higler,  at  Dunjiable  Market,  or  at  Hempjlead  Market  ; 
but  if  they  did  not  anfwer  their  Charadfer,  the  Pigs  were 
either  returned  to  her,  or  elfe  ihe  mull  take  a  ve^  loyv 
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Price  ;  for  thefe  Higlers  are  fuch  ConnoifTeurs,  that  when 
they  (according  to  their  Cuftom)  hold  up  a  Pig  by  its 
hind  Leg,  and  perceive  any  thing  of  a  reddifli  Colour  be¬ 
tween  them,  they  are  difpleafed,  and  the  Owner  muft 
come  off  with  the  lefs  Money :  So  when  a  fucking 
Pig  is  kept  a  Month  or  more  before  it  is  fold,  it  then  by 
Age  acquires  a  reddifti  Skin,  that  leffens  its  Value,  for 
the  Higler  well  knows,  that  aged  Pigs  will  eat  rank  and 
difpleafe  his  Cuftomers  ;  but  when  a  fucking  Pig  is  three 
Weeks  and  a  half  old,  it  is  then  of  a  right  Age  :  And  if 
a  Sow- pig  is  thus  aged,  and  white  fatted  in  the  fweeteft 
Manner,  it  is  (if  rightly  dreffed)  a  Difti  for  a  King.  Now 
there  is  no  Lofs  in  keeping  a  fuckling  Sow  up  in  the 
greateft  Heart,  for  if  flie  don’t  pay  keeping  fat,  me  won’t 
pay  keeping  lean  ;  and  if  ihe  is  thoroughly  well  kept, 
fhe  will  certainly  take  Boar,  on  the  turning  of  her  Milk, 
(which  will  be  prefently  after  the  Pigs  are  fold  off)  and 
breed  again.  By  this  Method,  this  Woman  had  generally 
five  Litters  of  Pigs  in  two  Years  from  one  Sow,  that 
fhe  fold  fatted  for  near  feven  Pounds ;  for  if  a  Sow  is 
kept  on  a  full  Allowance  of  Meat,  there  need  little  Time 
be  loft  in  her  Breeding,  becaufe  the  general  Part  of  thefe 
Creatures  are  fo  prone  to  take  Boar  on  full  keeping,  that 
fome  Sows  will  take  him  before  the  Pigs  are  fold  off.  But 
when  it  fo  happens,  it  is  an  Obfervation  made  by  Hog- 
dealers,  that  the  fucking  Pigs  of  fuch  a  Sow  are  the  worfe 
for  it,  by  reafon  it  damages  her  Milk. 

The  Method  that  a  prudent  Perfon  took  to  manage  a 
Sow  before  and  after  Pigging,  and  to  caufe  his  Pigs  to  have: 
white  fweet  Flejh.^lims  Perfon,  more  careful -than  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fome  others,  always  obferved  to  let  his  fuckling 
Sow  feed  every  Time  from  her  Pigs,  left  the  Pigs  were 
made  the  worfe,  by  letting  the  Sow  feed  in  the  fame  Stye 
where  they  lay.  To  this  End,  whenever  he  fed  his  fuck¬ 
ling  Sow,  he  always  let  her  out  of  the  Stye  from  her  Pigs 
into  another  adjoining  Stye,for  if  fhe  was  fed  out  of  aTrough 
that  ftood  in  the  fame  Stye,  the  Pigs  would  be  apt  to  lick 
the  Wafh  or  other  foft  Meat  that  is  flobber’d  about  it, 
lofe  Part  of  their  Appetite,  and  acquire  a  coarfe  reddifh 
Flefh.  This  Method  is  duly  pra^fifed  by  a  near  Neigh¬ 
bour  of  mine,  who  I  am  perfuaded  makes  as  much  Mo¬ 
ney  of  his  Pigs  as  any  Man  in  our  Countr'”^,  and  is  what 
every  good  Hufband  and  Houfcwife  ought  to  pradlife, 
where  Conveniency  allows  it  *5  for  which  Purpofe,  I  have 
■  two 
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i*:vo  Styes  ready  to  feed  and  keep  my  Sows  from  their 
I'igs  at  Pleafure,  and  find  no  little  Benefit  by  it.  Hence; 
I  am  to  obferve,  that  it  is  not  only  to  write  of  fatting  a 
Hog,  and  making  his  Flefh  into  pickled  Pork  or  Bacon, 
but  you  may  fee  here,  that  there  are  feveral  important 
Matters  befides,  that  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  wrote 
of  in  a  Book  intituled  The  Country  Hmfewife^  relating 
to  thefe  ferviceabie  Animals,  although  never  taken  notice 
of  by  any  Author  before,  which  occafions  me  therefore 
to  be  the  more  particular  on  this  SubjecSf.  But  I  muft 
further  obferve  to  my  Reader,  that  it  is  mine  as  well 
as  the  Perfon’s  Practice  I  write  of,  never  to  let  a  Stye  be 
litter’d  with  much  Straw,  when  a  Sow  is  going  to  pig, 
becaufe  if  it  is,  the  Pigs  are  apt  to  be  fmother’d  5  and 
when  {he  has  pigM  (if  fhe  pigs  in  the  Day-time)  care¬ 
fully  to  attend  the  taking  away  her  Glean,  though 
fome  are  carelefs  of  it.  And  when  fhe  has  pig’d  her 
Litter,  and  is  gone  out  of  the  Stye  the  firft  Time,  we 
fcatter  a  Handful  of  Wheat^ftraw  over  the  Pigs,  and 
when  {he  returns  to  them,  we  take  the  Straw  off,  that  fhe 
may  the  better  fee  and  fuckle  them.  Then  we  .take  the 
Opportunity  of  fcattering  a  little  more  Straw  on  the  Sow  j 
and  fo  on,  increafing  the  Straw  by  Degrees,  and  giving 
the  Pigs  and  Sow  a  fmall  Matter  of  it  at  a  Time  twice 
a  Day :  Thus  we  think  fbch  Management  tends  much  to 
nourifh  the  Pigs,  keep  them  clean  and  white,  and  force 
on  them  a  quick  Growth. 

The  Cafe  of  a  Gentleman^  who  hjt  feveral  of  his  fucking 
Pigs,  by  Means  of  his  Sow  eating  fourijh  Apples. — This 
worthy  Gentleman,  whofe  delightful  Seat  I  was  at  in 
1746,  lying  in  the  County  of  Kent,  for  delivering  to  him 
fome  of  my  fine  profitable  Lad yfinger.  natural  Grafs-feed, 
Tyne  Grafs-feed,  and  Honeyfuckle  Grafs-feed,  for  fow- 
ing  them,  to  convert  his  plow’d  Ground  at  once  into  a 
natural  Sward,  for  making  a  little  Park  or  Paddock  of 
it,  to  keep  a  few  Deer  in,  iAc.  was  pleafed  to  tell  me  he 
had  a  Sow  that,  while  {he  fuckled  her  Pigs,  eat  fome 
Stampings  of  Apples  that  were  a  little  fourilh,  which 
had  fuch  an  Influence  on  her  Milk,  as  to  alter  it  fo  much 
for  the  worfe,  that  it  killed  feveral  of  her  Pigs*— -Which 
leads  me  to  obferve  to  my  Reader,  by  Way.  of  Adver- 
tifement,  that  I  fell  thefe  moft  excellent  Grafs  Seeds,  that 
may  give  an  Opportunity  to  convert  plow’d  Ground  into 
Grafs  Ground^at  once,  without  Lofs.  of  Time  ;  .by  fowing 
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thefe  Seeds  amongft  Barley  or  Oats,  under  fuch  a  pecu- 
liar  Management,  by  my  Information,  as  will  alTured- 
ly  keep  the  Seeds  and  the  Infant  Crop  of  Grafs  from 
the  Damage  of  Ihfedls  and  Weather,  and  produce  a 
plentiful  Crop  of  fuch  Grafs,  prefently  after  the  Grain 
is  carried  olF,  and  continue  fuch  for  ever,  if  hufbanded 
accordingly.  Thus  a  Perfon  may  come  by  the  very 
beft  of  Graf|  Ground,  free  Cf  thofe  nafty  prejudicial 
Seeds  of  Weeds,  that  accompany  Hay- feeds  taken  pro- 
mifcuoufly  out  of  Hay-lofts ;  and  thereby  the  Cows  which 
feed  on  this  Grafs  will  yield  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheefe, 
that  excells,  I  believe  I  may  fay,  moft  or  all  other  Sorts, 
fats  a  Beaft  prefently,  and  gives  them  the  fweetefi:  of 
Flefh,  And  thus  this  Gentleman  inclofed  about  forty 
Acres  of  Land  with  Failing  (Park-like)  chiefly  becaufe 
it  prevents  the  Approach  of  Huntfmen  too  near  his  Seat 
by  Day,  and  Poachers  by  Night;  a  new  Sort  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  which,  very  probably,  may  give  a  Gentleman 
more  Pleafure,  than  if  he  occupied  a  thoufand  Acres  of 
Field  Land. 

Sow  hurjied. — A  Farmer  living  near  Ivlnghoe^  in  the 
Vale  of  Jylejbury^  having  a  Sow  kept  up  that  fed  on 
Beans  for  fatting,  gave  her  fach  a  large  Quantity  of  Whey 
at  once,  as  fwelled  the  Beans  in  her  Maw  to  that  De¬ 
gree  as  burfted  her ;  for  if  a  fatting  Hog  is  negledted 
giving  Water  to,  and  comes  to  drink  greedily  on  fweet 
Whey,  it  alone  will  endanger  its  Life,  but  much  more 
when  it  is  drank  in  great  Drought  on  a  BeHy-full  of 
dry  Horfe-beans,  Therefore  where  great  Dairies,  are  car¬ 
ried  on,  Perfons  ought  to  be  more  than  ordinary  care¬ 
ful  on  this  Account,  left  they  meet  with  the  fame  Loft 
this  Farmer  did,  whom  I  was  well  acquainted  with  ;  but  1 
fuppofe  it  to  be  the  Fault  of  his  Servant,  for  he  him- 
felf  was  a  Man  of  good  Judgment  in  the  Farming  Bu- 
fineft. 

^ow  hilled  by  Accident,— the  Harveft-time  of  1747. 
a  Woman  living  at  Edlejborough  in  Bucks  kept  two  Sows, 
one  was  to  pig  the  fame  Day  fhe  died,  which  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  Sow’s  getting  her  Head  through  a  Hedge 
or  Pale,  where,  by  ftraining  to  draw  her  Body  after  her, 
it  fo  fqueezed  her  Belly,  as  to  kill  her  and  her  Pigs: 
The  other  was  killed  in  the  following  Manner. 

A  Sow  hilled  ky  a  wrong  Medicine.-— fame  Wo¬ 
man  having  loft  one  Sow,  the  other  pig’d  well ;  but  they 
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b.ad  given  her  fomething  that  had  alter’d  her  Milk  fo„ 
that  the  Pigs  all  fcour’d  :  This  made  her  get  Advice,  hov^r 
to  cure  her  Pigs ;  and  to  do  It,  (he  boiled  twelve  Dozen 
of  Corks  in  Milk,  and  gave  it  to  the  Sow,  which  bound 
both  the  Sow  and  Pigs  to  that  Degree,  as  killed  them  all. 
Thus  the  poor  Woman  loft  her  two  Sows,  and  their  Litters 
of  Pigs,  alrhoft  at  a  Time. 

Account  of  a  Hog-doSibA s  Procedure  to  cure  Swine 
that  ailed  nothing. — A  Thresher  being  at  work  in  a 
Barn,  as  he  came  out  of  it,  he  happened  to  put  his  Foot  ' 
on  Hog’s-dung;  the  Stink  of  which  fo  offended  our  nice 
Workman,  that  in  a  Paftion  he  ftruck  a  Hog  on  the 
Head  with  his  Flail,  and  made  it  red.  Now  as  a  Hog 
is  one  of  the  moft  fulky  Creatures  upon  Earth,  if  a  little 
out  of  Order,  it  went  to  a  Straw-fick  juft  by,  and  there 
lay  till  next  Day  ;  when  the  Farmer  finding  it,  he  fent  for 
a  Hog-do6lor  from  Redhourne  in  Hertfordjhire^  who,  on 
yievving  the  Flog,  faid  it  had  the  Murrain,  and  Would 
infedt  the  fix  others  it  went  with  (for  the  Man  that 
ftruck  it,  would  not  own  it)  upon  this  he  was  employ’d, 
and  had  half  a  Crown  a  Drink  for  all  of  therti. 

A  Sow  poifon' d  hy  drinking  Bi^oth. — A  WoMAt^  haying 
a  Sow,  fhe  committed  a  Miftake  in  boiling  a  poifonous 
Herb  for  a  healthy  one,  for  giving  the  Broth  to  her  Sow, 
it  poifonedand  killed  her  :  The  Cafe  was  this,  (he  wanted 
fome  Herbs  to  boil  with  her  Meat,  and  as  it  is  irfual  with 
Country-women  to  gather  them  in  the  Fields  in  the  Spring 
Time  of  the  Year,  this  Woman  gather’d  what  they 
call  Jack  in  the  Hedge^  which  fhe  took  for  the  White- 
Afh  Herb,  a  Herb  which  grows  amongft  Grafs  ;  but  it 
proved  to  be  the  firft,  that  ftinks  like  Onions,  and  yet  by 
ibme  is  accounted  a  wholefome  Herb.  But  whether  fhe 
made  the  Broth  too  ftrong  of  it,  or  it  happened  by  fome 
other  unknown  Means,  the  Lofs  of  the  Sow  was  imputed 
to  this  Herb. 

A  Hog  foon  choaks.  —  Therefore  what  is  given  it 
by  a  Horn  muft  be  done  with  a  Jirk,  for  if  its  Head 
is  held  up  too  long  in  giving  it  a  Drink,  it  will  be  apt 
to  choak. 

A  Sow  killed  by  eating  Brandy  Cherries. — A  Sow  has 
died  by  eating  too  many  Cherries  that  were  fteep’d  in 
Brandy. 

Several  Hogs  cured^  that  tvere  jogged  under  their  Throats 
by  eating  Acorns, — A  Farmer,  in  our  Parifh  of  Little 
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Oaddefden^  having  feveral  of  his  Hogs,  in  a  plentiful  Year 
of  Acorns,  jogg’d  under  their  Throat  by  eating  them, 
made  no  more  to  do,  than  to  heat  an  Iron  red-hot, 
about  the  Thicknefs  of  one’s  Little  Finger,  and  run  it 
through  the  corrupted  Knob  or  Bunch,  which  brought  on 
a  Suppuration,  that  run  out  a  putrified  Matter,  and  cured 
the  Hogs,  This  Way  he  took  without  bleeding  them 
by  cutting  off  a  Piece  of  each  Hog’s  Tail,  for  then  the  Hog 
is  apt  to  bleed  to  Death,  efpecially  in  hot  Weather, — 
This  Year  (1747)  the  Acorns  dropt  the  greeneft  that  was 
known  in  the  Memory  of  Man, 

Hogs  died  with  rotten  Livers. — A  petty  Farmer  had 
eight  fmali  Hogs  or  rather  Pigs  that  were  kept  fo  poor  and 
ftunted,  that  if  they  fell  in  a  Cart-rut  they  could  hardly  get 
up,  and  thus  were  forced  to  eat  the  little  Grafs  they  could 
find  on  a  Common,  and  in  eating  it  were  forced  to  eat 
much  Dirt,  which  rotted  their  Livers,  and  killed  them. 

Some  Hogs  killed  by  eating  Acorns.^  and  others  cured. - - 

In  the  great  Acorn  Year  of  1747,  feveral  Hogs  died 
after  they  had  done  mafting,  becaufe  they  had  Acorns 
given  then  uncured.  — —  A  Woman  near  me  had  one 
that  feemed  mad  by  its  running  about  and  fcreaming,  in* 
fomuch  that  it  was  thought  bewitched  ;  at  laft,  they  gave 
it  Flower  of  Brimftone  in  Milk  out  of  a  Horn,  but  not 
curing  it,,  the  next  Day  they  gave  it  fome  Soot  mixt  in 
Pifsout  of  a  Horn,  which  e!Fe6f  ually  unbound  it,  and  made 
it  dung  a  prodigious  Quantity,  fo  that  it  recovered  and  be¬ 
came  a  valuable  Hog. 

How  to  prevent  Hogs  being  bound  too  much  by  eating 
Acorns. — Our  Way  is  to  give  our  Hogs  a  Feed  of  boiled 
Turnips  mixt  with  Bran,  every  Morning  faffing,  before 
they  go  into  the  Fields  and  Woods  to  feed  on  Acorns, 

Lo  keep  Hogs  in  Health  that  feed  on  Beans  or  Feafe  for' 
These  are  apt  to  bind  Hogs  much  ;  if 
they  are  bound  too  much,  it  takes  away  their  Appe¬ 
tite,  therefore  I  commonly  put  fome  Pollard  or  Bran  into 
the  Water  I  give  them  to  drink,  for  taking  off  its 
Rawnefs. 

Sucking  Pigs  killed  by  giving  the  Sow  Hops  amongfi 
'Qrains. — This  was  true  Matter  of  Fadf,  as  it  happened 
to  a  Neighbour  of  mine,  who  ignorant  of  the  ill  Effects 
of  Flops,  gave  the  Grains  and  Hops  together  to  his 
fuckling  Sow,  as  they  came  out  of  a  Copper,  from  being 
boiled  to  make  a  fmall  Beer  which  we  Kettle-gallop ; 
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that  is  to  fay,  we  put  the  ground  Malt  and  Hops  into 
Water  and  boil  them  together,  then  ftrain  out  the  Li¬ 
quor,  and  work  it  with  Yeaft  for  fmall  Beer  ;  the  Grains 
of  which,  with  the  Hops,  were  given  to  the  Sow,  and 
caufed  the  Death  of  five  Pigs  out  of  ten,  and  two  of  the 
reft  pined  to  that  Degree  that  they  were  near  dying. 
Now  I  cannot  account  for  this  Damage  otherwife,  than 
that  I  think  the  Hops  being  of  a  toughifh  Nature, 
the  Sow  could  not  digeft  them  without  much  Difficulty, 
or  that  their  acid  Quality  turned  and  curdled  her  Milk 
fo  as  to  fpoil  the  Pigs.  But  to  avoid  this  Evil,  I  have 
in  my  Treatife  on  brewing  Malt  Liquors,  (intituled  The 
London  and  Country  Brewer,  fold  by  Mr.  Ajiley^  Book- 
feller,  at  the  Rofe  in  Rater 'Uofter-roWy  London)  fliewed 
a  Way  how  to  make  Kettle-gallop  fmall  Beer,  and  yet  to 
feed  a  Sow  fafeiy  on  the  Grains,  free  of  the  Damage  of 
all  Flops. 

A  Soiv^  juft  ready  to  pig^  was  poifoned  by  drinking  yeajly 
Wajh. — I'his  was  my  own  Cafe.  On  the  26th  of  Ah'- 
guft  1746,  I  had  a  Sow  juft  ready  to  pig,  when  my  filly 
Maid-fervant  gave  her  a  Pail-full  of  Wafti,  made  up  with 
the  yeafty  Grounds  of  Barrels,  in  the  Evening  ;  and  next 
Morning  (he  was  found  dead,  prodigioufly  fwelled, with  much 
Froth,  that  file  had  difcharged  at  her  Mouth, — Now  why 
the  yeafty  Grounds  of  Barrels  poifoned  the  Sow,  in  my 
humble  Opinion  was,  becaufe  Yeaft  is  of  an  acid  Nature; 
and  as  the  Grounds  lay  fome  Time  in  the  Barrel  after 
the  Beer  was  drawn  out  of  it,  it  acquired  fuch  an  In- 
creafe  of  its  Acidity,  as  to  gripe,  poifon,  and  fwell  the 
Sow  ;  for  whether  Y eaft  Is  ftale  or  new,  it  has  a  poi- 
fonous  fwelling  Quality  in  it,  witnefs  the  Experiment  I 
publifned  (in  my  faid  Brewing  Treatife)  of  aDog  purpofely 
kept  hungry  for  eating  a  yeafted  Toaft,  which  in  a  very 
little  Time  fwelled  and  killed  him.  And  why  it  has  not 
the  lame  Effedf  on  the  human  Body  by  Bread  is,  becaufe 
there  is  but  little  ufe^  in  making  it,  and  that  being  mixed 
with  much  Water  and  Flower,  the  Fire  of  the  Oven 
renders  it  entirely  harmlefs  :  Therefore  let  this  be  a 
Warning  to  all  that  read  it,  never  to  fufFer  any  yeafty 
Grounds  of  Barrels  to  be  mixed  with  any  Meat  that  is 
given  to  Hogs,  left  it  kill  them  as  it  did  my  Sow. 

Hogs  damaged  by  eating  Hens  Dung. ms  happened  in 
my  Neighbourhood  thus  ;  A  Farmer  bought  two  Pigs  for 
fourteen  Shillings  of  a  Hog- dealer,  to  keep  and  fatten  5  but 
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was  forced  to  fell  them  again  for  the  fame  Money,  after 
keeping  them  long  enough  to  be  worth  near  as  much 
more,  and  this  becaufe  they  took  to  eating  the  Dung  of  a 
Parcel  of  Hens,  as  it  fell  from  under  them,  while  they 
roofted  upon  an  Elm- Tree  that  flood  near  the  Farm- 
Yard. 

How  a  Sow  brought  a  Litter  of  four  and  twenty  Pigs ^  and 
how  foe  was  managed  to  bring  them  up^  till  they  were  fold  * 
for  five  Shitlings  a  Piece, — >My  next  Neighbour,  who  keeps 
a  Breed  of  Hogs  between  the  Berkfoire  and  Leicejierfloire 
Sort,  had  a  Sow  of  an  ordinary  Size,  that  on  the  third 
Day  of  Augufl,^  I747»  brought  him  four  and  twenty  Pigs 
all  alive  at  one  Litter,  but  all  of  them  died  except 
three,  in  a  very  little  Time  ;  yet  I  know  a  Brewer 
that  lives  at  Albury  near  Gaddefden^  who  had  the  like 
Number  of  Pigs  at  a  Litter  from  one  Sow,  and  preferved 
them  all  alive,  till  he  fatted  and  fold  them  for  five  Shil¬ 
lings  a  Piece ;  jbut  to  do  this,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
the  Pigs  in  two  Styes,  and  the  Sows  as  well  as  poflible, 
N,  B,  I  knew  a  Sow  of  the  black  foreign  Breed  kill  feven 
Pigs  ought  of  nine,  becaufe  the  Farmer  was  fo  filly  to 
confine  her  contrary  to  her  Nature  in  a  Stye. 

How  cheaply  a  Woman  kept  a  breeding  Sow. — A  Woman 
that  has  an  Orchard  containing  about  one  Acre  of  Ground 
in  my  Neighbourhood  fays,  fhe  gave  no  more  than  a 
fingle  half  Peck  of  Pollard  in  a  Day,  at  twice,  mixt  iii' 
Wafh,  to  her  large  Sow,  which  with  what  Grafs  fhe  eat 
befides  in  her  Orchard,  during  the  Summer  Scafon, 
maintained  her  well  till  fhe  pig’d.- — Others  give  only  a 
little  Wafh  at  Night,  after  the  Sow’s  grazing  all  Day  in 
Clover. 

A  Sow  that  eat  Chickens.— are  Sows  that  will 
eat  Chickens,  and  none  are  more  prone  to  this  Mifchief, 
than  thofe  of  the  wild  foreign  Breed,  or  thofe  between 
that  Breed  and  the  Englijh  Breed.  A  neighbouring  Farmer 
had  one  that  would  run  after  them,  and  thus  devoured  his 
Chickens  and  young  Ducks  :  The  fame  has  been  my  own 
Cafe  ;  the  bell:  Cure  for  which  I  think  is,  to  fat  and  kill 
fuch  a  Sow,  and  buy  in  a  more  gentle  Sort,  and  that  I 
think  is  either  the  Berkfoire  or  Leicejierfoire  Breed,  for 
moil:  of  thefe  are  truly  gentle. 

To  dry  away  a  Sow’s  ALilk.—'lN  Summer  Time,  when 
Sows  that  fuckle  Pigs  are  fed  in  Clover,  or  other  green 
Vegetables,  or  when  they  are  kept  altogether  on  wet 
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Meat,  this  is  very  necefiary  to  be  done,  to  prevent  that 
deftruftive  Difeafe,  the  Garget  in  her  Bag  or  Udder,which 
if  negledled  may  prove  fatal  to  her  ;  tho’  if  a  Sow,  when 
her  Pigs  are  fold  oif,  is  fed  with  Horfe-beans,  or  other 
dry  Meat,  we  then  feldom  do  any  thing  to  her  ;  but  when 
it  is  neceflary,  you  need  only  to  rub  in  fome  Brandy  over  her 
-Bag,  and  it  will  dry  away  her  Milk  at  once  ufing;  But 
as  Farmers  have  feldom  Brandy  by  them,  the  tarring  of  a 
Sow’s  Bag  will  do  as  well.  '' 

^0  wean  Pigs. — At  a  Month  old.  Pigs  may  be  weaned, 
but  if  older,  it  will  be  rather  better ;  and  to  wean  them  to 
make  the  heft  Hogs,  it  fliould  be  done  in  the  Month  of 
May.,  for  then  the  Summer  hot  Weather  is  before  them, 
wh«n  good  Wafh  and  Grains  is  then  almofi:  as  good  as 
Whey  in  Winter ;  and  to  wean  them  in  the  cheapeft  Man¬ 
ner  we  commonly  let  them  go  abroad  with  the  Sow  in 
Clover  or  other  Grafs,  and  at  their  Return  home,  in  the 
Evening,  we  feed  the  Pigs  apart  from  the  Sow,  by  giving 
them  fkim  Milk,  Whey,  or  good  Wafli,  with  fomc 
Barley-meal,  Pollard,  or  Bran  amongft  it,  and  fome  dry 
Beans  or  Peafe  upon  the  Ground ;  or  Barley,  Oats,  or 
Thetches.  Others,  who  have  no  Corn,  give  them  only  Pol¬ 
lard  or  Barley-meal,  mixt  with  Wadi  or  W ater  ;  but  a  little 
Kernel  heft  keeps  them  from  being  dunted ;  for  if  a 
Pig  is  once  dunted  in  its  Growth,  it  requires  fome  Time 
and  extraordinary  Cod  to  recover  it.  Thus  if  Pigs  are 
well  fed  with  Wafh  and  Grains,  and  Corn,  befides 
their  fucking  the  Sov/,  the  Sow’s  Milk  will  foon  decline, 
and  in  time  die  will  beat  them  off,  and  wean  them  from 
her.  This  Way  of  weaning  Pigs  by  Degrees,  by  letting 
them  go  with  the  Sow  in  the  Day-time,  and  feeding 
them  befides  by  themfelves,  is,  in  my  humble  Opinion, 
the  bed  Way  of  all  others  to  make  good  Hogs. 

When  a  Sow  Jhould  he  killed  for  Pork  or  Bacon.,  in  Pig  or 
not  in  Pig. — It  is  a  common  Opinion  that  a  Sow  may  be 
fafely  killed  for  pickled  Pork  or  for  Bacon,  when  (he  has 
gone  eight  Weeks  with  Pig,  or  half  her  Time,  for  a  Sow 
goes  fixteen  in  all,  and  pigs  in  the  feventeenth.  Others 
are  of  Opinion,  that  die  may  be  fafely  and  profitably  killed 
at  nine  Weeks  End,  becaufe  the  Pigs  do  not  begin  to 
hair  till  that  Age  ;  but  when  they  are  fo  old  as  to  hair, 
they  feed  on  the  Sow’s  Flair,  which  lefTens  her  Flefli,  and 

alters  it  for  the  worfe. - 1  killed  a  Yelt  or  young  Sow 
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thirty  Stone,  with  nine  Pigs  in  her  Belly,  when  (lie  was 
gone  nine  Weeks  and  three  Days,  and  (he  proved  good 
pickled  Pork,  for  the  Pigs  had  hardly  begun  to  hair.  I 
might  have  made  Bacon  of  her;  but  it  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  that  when  a  Sow  has  taken  Boar,  and  we  put  her 
up  to  fatten,  thatfhe  ftands  not  to  her  boaring  ;  in  thisCafe, 
we  either  drive  her  to  Boar  again,  or  elfe  venture  to  fatten 
her  without  her  taking  Boar  at  all.  Now,  when  it  fo 
happens,  we  obferve  as  well  as  we  can  to  kill  her  in  the 
Mid-time  between  her  boaring,  which  is  about  ten  or  ele¬ 
ven  Days  after  fhe  has  (hewn  Signs  of  it ;  for  we  reckon 
a  Sow  goes  to  Boar  at  every  three  Weeks  End  till  (he 
ftands  to  it,  that  is  to  fay,  till  (he  proves  with  Pig.  Now 
to  know  which  is  the  beft  Ufe  to  put  fuch  a  fatted  Sow  to, 
I  (hall  here  give  my  Opinion,  and  that  is,  for  making 
Bacon  of  her  ;  becaufe  common  Salt  mixt  with  Salt-petre, 
Sugar,  with  good  drying,  makes  the  Flefti  of  a  Sow 
cat  ftiorter  and  better,  than  when  it  is  pickled.  For  in 
the  making  of  Bacon,  the  belly,  thick-lkin’d,  fat,  tough 
Part,  is  quite  fever’d  from  the  Flitch,  and  moftly  put 
to  the  Ufe  of  making  an  ofFald  Lard  for  Kitchen  frying 
Ufes,  whereas,  if  the  Sow  is  made  pickled  Pork  of, 
this  coarfe,  fat  Belly-piece  is  pickled  with  the  reft  of  the 
Meat.  And  although  (he  may  be  an  old  one  when  killed ; 
yet  being  fatted  with  a  fweet  Pea,  or  Barley-meal,  or  Pol¬ 
lard,  her  Flefti  will  eat  fweet,  and  if  rightly  bacon’d  will 
cat  ftiort  and  pleafant. 
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Of  Cheap,  Approved,  and  Experienced 

MEDICINES  and  REMEDIES 

« 

FOR 

Divers  Diseases  incident  to  Human  Bodies. 

•THE  firft  Medicine  I  here  prefent  the  Public  with  is, 
^  according  to  the  Gentleman’s  Charafter  of  it,  the 
greateft  one  in  the  World  (and  which  I  rather  believe,  as 
it  comes  from  a  difinterefted,  worthy  Perfon,  Owner  of  a 
confiderable  landed  Eftate,  and  one  who,  by  his  great 
Learning,  Travels,  and  Experience,  has  found  out  and 
made  many  excellent  Difcoveries  in  Medicine,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Mechanics, and  from  his  Recommendation  of 
it,  it  has  been  try’d  at  and  about  Gaddefden  in  feveral  Cafes 
of  Difeafes  in  the  human  Body,  and  done  great  Service  ; 
particularly  to  my  near  Neighbour  Mr.  Richard  Hano^ 
well^  who,  having  been  afflicted  with  the  King’s-Evil  a  long 
Time,  in  and  about  his  Head,  fo  as  to  have  feveral  running 
Sores  or  Ulcers  next  his  Cheek  and  Throat,  was  at  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  about  fivePounds,  for  Bottles  of  Liquor  to  cure  the 
fame,  from  a  famous  London  Practitioner  inPhyfic  and  Curer 
of  Evils,  which,  as  Mr.  Hanowell  declared  to  me,  made  him 
worfe  inftead  of  better;  then  by  my  Advice  he  drank  the 
Qnickfiiver- water,  which  he  made  from  Time  to  Time  by 
mylendinghim  a  Pound  ofQuickfilver  that  I  bought  for  my 
own  Ufe  (for  I  take  half  a  Pint  of  the  fame  Water  every 
Morning  failing,  which  frees  me  from  all  Cholicks,  ^c,) 
which  has  had  fuch  falubrious  EffeCts  on  Mr,  Hanowell^  that 
on  the  25th  of  O£iober^\^\^^  he  (hewed  me  the  Places  where 
his  Ulcers  for  Years  together  run,  fo  found,  that  he 
pinched  the  Parts  as  a  Proof  their  Soundnefs,  and  they 
feemed  to  me  to  be  as  well  as  any  other  Part  of  his  Face. 
And  what  is  fingularly  honourable  in  this  generoys  Gentle¬ 
man,  he,  without  any  Obligation  to  me  (though  I  am 
under  much  to  him)  has  been  pleaftd  to  correipond  with 
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jne,  I  believe,  to  the  Exchanging  of  near  thirty  Letters  j 
not  only  on  the  Subject  of  Quickfilver,  but  likewife  upon 
many  Secrets  of  great  Importance  for  the  Good  of  his 
Country ;  which,  with  many  others  from  different  Gentle™ 
men,  I  intend  (as  I  have  Leave  for  fo  doing)  to  pubiifh, 
if  I  can  meet  with  tolerable  Encouragement. 


The  beft  Cure  in  the  whole  World  for  the  Pox^ 
Ktng's-Evily  'Leprofy^  Itch^  Gout^  Rheumatifin^ 
Scurvy^  &c.  &c.  according  to  the  following 
Letter,  by  the  Ufe  of  Quickfilver-Water. 


To  Mr.  William  Ellis,  a  Farmer,  at  Lktle-Gaddefden^ 
near  Hempjleady  in  Hertfordjhlre, 

London,  Nov.,  12,  1745. 

SIR, 

T  AM  very  forry  to  find  your  Friend  afflidled  with  the 
Gout  once  or  twice  a  Year;  however,  I  cannot  but 


think  it  very  happy  for  him,  that  he  has  already  met  with 
a  Medicine  (though  not  a  very  agreeable  one  to  take)  that 
a£Is  fo  quickly,  and  reflores  him  to  walking  fo  elfecStually, 
I  know  a  Friend  of  mine  that  ufed  to  take  one  Spoon¬ 
ful  at  a  Time  of  Spirits  of  Hartfhorn,  in  the  midft  of 
great  Fits  of  the  Gout,  which  by  repeating  every  Night, 
and  fweating  much  by  it,  foon  carried  off  the  Fit,  and 
enabled  him  to  mount  his  Horfe,  and  as  he  was  old  and 
grofs,  the  Horfe  brought  him,  by  Degrees,  to  his  Feet. 
Now  I  look  upon  Sal  Volatile  to  adl  in  the  very  fame  Man¬ 
ner  without  any  material  Difference,  and  every  Body 
knows  the  Gum  Guaiacurn  to  be  a  moft  noted  Specific  in 
the  Rheumatifm,  and  very  laudably  fo  in  the  Gout  too, 
fo  that  I  v/ould  have  you  regard  your  Medicine  very 
much.  However,  as  the  Mercury- water  has  fuch  grand 
Effedts  in  Rheumatick  Cafes,  and  can  do  him  no  Harm, 
in  or  between  the  Fits,  by  way  of  Diet-drink,  I  wifi 
venture  to  fay,  if  it  does  not  actually  free  a  temperate 
Perfon  of  a  youngifli  Gout,  yet  it  will  certainly  reduce 
the  Frequency  of  his  Fits ;  and  by  the  fame  Laws,  much 
abate  the  Rigour  of  them  ;  and  I  would  willingly  have  you 
try,tho’  I  cannot  really  warrant  this  Opinion  from  Practice, 
or  Trial,  though  there  is  great  Reafon  to  be  certain  of  the 
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good  EfFe(^s  intended,  as  I  could  evince  at  large  ;  aflure- 
ing  you  at  the  fame  Time  of  the  Innocence  and  Salubri^ 
oufnefs  of  this  Water.  Y ou  may  depend  on  it  to  cure  your 
Neice’s  Eyes,  if  (he  drinks  half  a  Pint  Night  and  Morn¬ 
ing,  and  about  a  Pint  with  her  Dinner ;  two  or  three 
Times  a  Day  bathing  her  Eyes  with  a  warm  Spoonful  of 
it,  provided  her  Complaint  is  really  fcorbutick.  And  I 
doubt  not  but  it  would  much  allay,  it  not  cure  a  con¬ 
firm’d  Evil.  I  would  advife  the  Iffue  to  be  continued. 
The  Doctor’s  Application  is  good  [he  means  Sir  Hans 
Sloan's  Eye-falve]  but  will  not  remove  the  Caufe,  viz.  a 
Scurvy  in  the  Habit,  which  if  it  be  her  Cafe,  his  Medicine 
may  repell  it  from  the  Eyes,  and  throw  it  (if  there  was  not 
an  Iffue)  upon  the  Lungs,  fo  as  to  induce  a  Confumption, 
or  perhaps  vitiate  the  Blood,  fo  as  to  bring  on  Fevers, 

She  can  but  try  this  agreeable  kind  of  Drink,  for  as  many 
Months  as  (he  pleafes.  Therefore  a  Pound  of  Quickfilver, 
which  cofts  but  about  four  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  or  five 
Shillings,  I  think  will  ferve  many  Years,  boiled  or  rather 
fimmer’d  in  any  Qi^iantity  of  Water,  in  an  iron  Pot,  or 
a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  for  no  other  Metal  will  do,  for 
the  Space  of  five  or  fix  Hours  or  more.  The  Water 
ihould  never  be  drank  freezing  cold,  but  fet  a  little  before 
the  Fire.  By  what  I  find  lately,  it  is  a  Water  that  will 
not  corrupt  in  Bottles  for  a  long  Time,  if  ever:  For  it 
deftroys  all  kind  of  Animalcula,  and  refifts  and  deftroys 
all  Manner  of  Acidity  and  Fermentation  in  the  Water  it  is 
boiled  in,  which  (hews  it  to  be  the  higheft  Alcali  in  the 
World,  and  certainly  the  mod:  minute  and  divifible. 
And  I  am  perfuaded,  all  the  Particles  of  the  Effluvia  that 
mix  with  the  Water  are  perfecflly  and  minutely  globular,  and 
fitted  by  fuch  Form  and  Smoothnefs  to  enter  and  pafs  in  the 
Circulation  thro’ the  imperceptible  vafcularSy(lem,or  it  could 
not  effedf  what  it  does.  Let  a  mangy  Horfe  or  any  other  Beaft 
drink  conftantly  of  it,  and  bathe  the  fcrophulous  Parts  with 
it  by  a  Spunge,  they  will  foon  fall  off,  and  the  Blood  be 
purified,  which  I  defire  you  will  try  the  firlt  Opportunity. 
I  cured  fome  time  ago  a  Pointer  of  my  own  of  an  univer- 
fal  Mange,  fo  bad,  that  he  had  fcarcely  a  Hair  left  on  his 
Pody,  and  that  too  within  four  Weeks,  by  the  laft  men¬ 
tioned  Method.  I  obferved  the  Itching  much  allayed  in 
feven  Days.  In  feven  or  eight  more,  the  Scabs  began  to 
dry  and  (hell  off,  and  clean  new  Hair  appeared  growing 
^nderneath,  and  in  lefs  than  five  Weeks  he  was  entirely 
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fweet,  clean,  and  new  cloatbed,  which  my  Groom,  and 
the  Chymift  I  bought  the  feven  Ounces  of  Mecury  of,  to 
boil,  can  teftify. — The  Way  I  came  by  this  Secret  was 
from  a  Surgeon,  who  (hewed  me  his  Nephew,  a  London 
Apprentice,  whom  he  had  cured  of  the  Pox  by  this  Water 
alone,  after  having  been  twice  falivated,  and  had  not 
Strength  enough  to  go  thro’  a  third  Courfe.  He  faid  he 
met  with  the  Secret  in  a  German  old  Manufcript  of  a  Prac¬ 
titioner, but  had  always  defpifed  it  till  this  luckyOpportunity 
offer’d.  I  am^  5/r, 

Your  fine  ere  Friend  and  Servant* 

P,  S.  Thefe  and  other  Reafons  make  me  expe£l  it  will 
cure  the  Pox  in  the  gentleft  and  moft  merciful  Manner. 
Pray  give  it  to  any  poor  Body  that  has  the  Itch,  without 
telling  them  what  it  is.  After  this  you  are  at  Liberty  to 
publifti  it  at  any  Time,  or  indeed  as  foon  as  you  pleafe. 


A  fecond  Account  of  the  great  Virtues  of 
Quickfilver- Water  in  the  Cure  of  the  Pox, 
Scurvy,  Mange,  Scald-Head,  Rheumatijm, 
Worms,  &c. 

London,  Nov.  30,  1745. 

SIR, 


NE  Pound  of  Quickfilver  will  infufeand  communicate 
its  effluvial  Virtues  to  five  hundred  or  one  thoufand 


Boilings  of  frefh Water, and  yet  fufFer  little  or  noDiminution 
in  itsWeight ;  if  it  is  boiled  in  the  Water  10  or  1 1  Hours,  it 
will  turn  theWater  of  an  Afh-  colour,  which  is  only  owing  to  a 
ftronger  Impregnation  of  its  dufkyand  moft  minute  Effluvia, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  heft  Cure  in  the  World  for  an  in¬ 
veterate  Scurvy,  Mange,  or  Scald-head,  obliging  the  Pa¬ 
tient  to  drink  conftantly  of  it  with  his  Victuals,  and  in 
a  Morning  falling,  half  a  Pint,  and  the  fame  going  to  Bed  ; 
waffling  the  fcabious  Head,  Body  and  Joints,  with  the  faid 
Water  once  or  twice  a  Day,  and  avoiding  all  other  Drink, 
except  a  Chance  Glafs  or  two  of  Wine.  Avoid  all  fait 
Meats  during  the  Cure.  You  will  be  furprifed  how  the 
ftubborn  Symptoms  will  yield,  fubfide,  and  vaniffl,  fome  - 
times  in  a  few  Weeks,  generally  in  a  few  Months,  reftore- 
ing  the  Patient  in  Reft,  Health,  Strength  and  CompIeiSion, 
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in  a  moft  furprifing  Manner,  without  uneafy  or  torturing 
Phyfic  j  for  this  Medicine  a(£ts  as  an  Alterative,  and  may 
juftly  ^  faid  to  be  the  nobleft  'Bathe  in  the  World.  I 
fpeak  this  from  the  Field  of  Experience,  and  think  you 
deferving  the  Knowledge  thereof,  myfelfby  mere  Chance 
having  come  by  this  excellent  Secret.  I  alfo  find  it 
'  will  deftroy  Worms  and  Botts  in  Man  or  Bead: ;  and  I 
have  very  great  Reafon  to  believe,  it  will  by  a  Continu¬ 
ance  and  Perfeverance  very  fafely  and  eafdy  cure  the 
Pox  and  Rheumatifm  ;  it  is  certain  It  pervades  all  the  Ca¬ 
pillaries,  even  to  the  Pores  of  Perfpiration ;  and  is  a  moft 
irrefiftable  Alterative,  allaying  and  mollifying  all  the  cor- 
rofive  Matter  in  the  Animal  Syftem,  or  it  could  not  effe61: 
the  Truths  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  been  an  Eye 
Witnefs  of  under  my  own  Direction,  tho’  I  do  not  profeis 
Phyfic. 

1  am  ^  Siry 

Tour  faithful  humble  Servant, 

SIR, 

I  have  to  fubjoin,  that  if  you  add  to  the  Mercury- 
water  Regimen,  the  giving  the  Patient  every  Night 
going  to  Bed  the  Bignefs  only  of  a  fmall  Pea  of  the  Crude 
Mercury,  fwallowed  down  in  Haifa  Glafs  of  Water,  it  will 
much  facilitate  the  Cure  in  fcorbutic  or  rheumatic  Cafes, 
The  common  Itch,  as  it  is  prefently  catched,  falls  be¬ 
fore  the  fe  two,  generally,  in  three  Weeks  time  :  Worms 
in  a  fewDays.  But  it  will  require  a  longerTime  to  eradicate 
old  fcrophulous  Complaints,  Scald-Heads,  and  ftubborn 
Rheumatlfms,  which  feem  to  be  univerfal  rather  than 
local.  And  I  can  affure  you  it  is  excellent  in  the  Stone 
and  Gravel ;  alfo  for  bilious  Cholicks,  occafioned  by  pun¬ 
gent  hot  Humours  in  the  Inteftines  ;  becaufe  I  find  it  allays 
and  qualifies  their  Pungency,  by  its  alcalous  Quality  (or 
fomething  elfe  that  we  cannot  account  for)  as  Chalk, 
mollifies  Vinegar  or  four  Beer.  And  the  Water  fhould  be 
continued  even  afterCure(by  way  ofBath  or  Spaw  drinking) 
for  fome  Months.  Not  but  the  Water  itfelf  has  been  found 
to  efFe61:  a  certain  Cure  in  obftinate  Cafes  5  but  it  is  as  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  leaftQuantity  of  the  grofs  Quickfilver  (and  the 
lefs  the  better)taken  everyNight,  till  the  Symptoms  vanifb, 
does  much  expedite  the  Cure.  Yet  this  Water  alone  has 
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al)rolutely  eradicated  the  Pox  without  the  leaft  Ruffle  to  the 
Conflitution.  And  it  will  kill  the  Bugs  in  Beds  and  Furni¬ 
ture,  provided  they  be  waftied  with  it,  or  well  fprinkled 
by  Means  of  a  Brufli,  as  Bookbinders  fpot  their  Leaves. 

 ^ 

An  Account  of  a  mofi  cheap  and  famous  Cure  made 
on  the  Face  and  Eyes  of  Mrs,  Knight,  of  Betloe- 
ground,  in  Buckinghamfliire,  hy  the  Ufe  of  Cows 
Milk,  And  alfo'  how  a  Perfon^s  wounded  Fhigh  was 
cured  hy  a  moji  eafy  Remedy, 

•T^HIS  Woman  now  living  (in  the  Year  1748) 
Wife  to  the  late  Mr.  Knight^  an  eminent  Grazier, 
living  within  a  few  Miles  of  Ivinghoe  and  of  Aylejhury 
in  Buckingha?nflre^  whofe  Charadter  for  Hoipitality 
and  Honefty  will  remain  a  lafting  Example  to  others, 
was  grievoufly  afflidted  with  an  Inflammation  in  her 
Face  and  Eyes,  to  fuch  a  Degree  as  obliged  her  to  be 
under  the  Hands  of  that  noted  Surgeon,  the  late  Mr.  Ro¬ 
land  of  Aylefbury^  during  almoft  the  Space  of  one  Year, 
till  the  Expence  amounted  to  about  thirty  Pounds,  but 
without  a  Cure.  Now  it  happened,  that  in  this  Interim 
of  Time,  Mr.  Edward  Phorne^  a  Butcher,  of  great  Deal¬ 
ing,  living  at  Little  Gaddefden  in  Hertfordjhire^  and  who 
killed  all  or  moft  of  the  Duke  of  BridgwatePs  Beafts  for 
his  numerous  Family,  had  a  violent  fcorbutick  Humour 
broke  out  in  his  Thigh,  that  fo  lamed  him,  as  to  ne- 
ceffitate  his  having  Recourfe  to  a  profefs’d  Surgeon,  but 
notwithftanding  his  Application  Mr,  Phorn  was  flill  in  a 
very  painful  frd  Condition ;  infomuch  that  the  late  good 
fiCroop  Duke  of  Bridgwater^  who  was  a  Nobleman  re¬ 
markably  eafy  of  Accefs,  and  readv  (unlefs  a  Cafe  was 
faifely  reprefented  to  him,  as  I  have  known  done)  to  affift 
a  Neighbour  in  Diftrefs,  feeing  this  Man  (his  Butcher) 
in  a  very  decrepit  Condition,  afk’d  him  what  was  the  Mat¬ 
ter  ?  He  told  his  Grace  how  lame  he  was  by  a  Wound  in 
his  Thigh,  and  that  he  was  hardly  any  thing  the  better  for 
what  his  Surgeon  had  done  to  him.  Upon  this,  the  Duke 
offer’d  to  give  him  his  Letter  for  carrying  it  to  London^ 
and  to  wait  on  that  celebrated  Surgeon  the  late  Mr.  Bou- 
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chier^i  for  his  Advice  ;  for  you  mull  know,  that  this  PeF- 
Ton  was  fo  fkilfui  as  to  be  encouraged  (as  I  am  informed) 
by  a  large  yearly  Salary  from  the  Government,  for 
giving  his  Advice  gratis  to  his  Majelly  King  George 
the  Second’s  Subjedfs ;  and  Abundance  of  Service  he  did 
to  great  Numbers  of  People,  amongft  whom  was  this 
Mr.  Thorne^  who  when  he  had  prefented  him  with  the 
Duke’s  Letter,  and  feen  his  Wound,  alked  him  who  was 
his  Surgeon  ?  He  tcld  liim.  Says  Mr.  Bouchier^  Go  tell 
him  he  is  a  Blockhead,  for  proceeding  thus  in  a  wrong 
Manner,  and  bid  him  get  a  Black-lead  Pipe  thruft  into 
the  Wound,  there  to  remain  for  the  Pus  to  evacuate 
through  it,  and  as  the  Wound  heals,  it  will  pufh  out  the 
Pipe  by  Degrees,  which  mufi:  from  time  to  time  have  its 
End  clip’d  off  with  a  Pair  of  Sciifars,  left  the  Shirt  catch  it 
and  tear  it  out,  for  no  Salve  will  affedt  this  Sort  of  Wound, 
When  Mr.  Thorne  had  received  this  Sort  of  Dire6i;ion5 
he  thanked  him  and  retired  ;  but  juft  as  he  had  got  out 
of  the  Parlour,  a  Woman  with  a  Child  in  her  Arms,  and 
Bolfters  on  its  inflamed  Face  and  Eyes,  entered  the  fame, 
for  afking  Mr.  Bouchiers  Advice ;  which  raifing  a  Defire 
in  Mr.  Thorne  to  hear  what  be  would  fay  on  this  Cafe, 
he  ftood  at  the  Parlour-door,  and  heard  him  afk  her.  Who 
had  been  her  Surgeon  ?  She  told  him  fuch  a  one.  I 
thought,  faid  he,  he  had  had  more  Wit,  than  to  go  on  fo. 
Woman  (fays  he)  go  and  wafti  the  Child’s  Eves  Morning 
and  Evening  with  warm  Milk  diredtly  taken  from  the 
Cow,  and  it  will  cure  it;  but  do  not  take  off  the  Ban¬ 
dage  all  at  once;  leave  it  off  by  Degrees.  Mr.  Thorne^ 
hearing  this,  came  away ;  and  when  at  home,  foon  went 
to  Mr.  Knight^  with  whom  he  ufually  grazed  and  fatted 
his  horned  Cattle ;  and  there  related  to  Mrs.  Knight  this 
Child’s  Cafe,  and  the  Surgeon  yiv,Bonchier'*s  Ad  vice,  which 
made  fuch  an  Impreflion  on  her  Mind,  that,  (he  diredlly 
applied  the  fame  Remedy  to  her  inflamed  Face  and  Eyes, 
and  in  a  little  Time  got  a  perfe(ft  Cure  of  both. — The 
like  happened  to  two  of  my  Neighbours  about  March^ 
i74y.  One  was  in  prodigious  Pain  and  almoft  blind  with 
an  Inflammation  in  her  Face  and  Eyes,  infomuch  thatfhe  was 
not  capable  to  make  her  Straw  Hats,  for  that  was  her  Pro- 
feffion,  but  every  now  and  then  was  obliged  to  lie  down 
on  her  Bed,  or  fit  up  by  the  Fire-fide.  Upon  this 
I  told  her  Hufband  the  Virtue  of  Cow’s  Milk,  and  advifed 
him  tQ  have  it  appli#  tg  his  Wife’s  Eyes.  Accerdingly, 
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the  Woman  Morning  and  Night  duly  bathed  her  Face 
and  Eyes  with  the  warm  Milk,  and  foon  recover¬ 
ed  her  Sight,  which  induced  her  to  acquaint  her  Sifter, 
that  was  much  in  the  fame  Condition,  with  her  Succefs ; 
and  as  (he  made  ufe  of  the  fame  Means  fhe  had  the  like 
Cure,  Thismoft  excellent  Medicine  of  warm  Milk  (tho’ 
feemingly  a  mean  one)  1  recommend  to  cure  all  Inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  Face  and  Eyes,  whether  they  be  blood-fhot- 
ten,  or  otherwife  damaged  by  hot  fcorbutick  Humours. — 
A^..B.The  Black-lead  Pipe  was  at  firft  four  Inches  in  Length, 
with  a  Plole  in  the  Middle  of  it,  a  little  bigger  than 
that  of  a  common  Tobacco-pipe,  and  of  its  Shape,  which 
by  the  Help  of  a  Bandage  kept  in  the  Wound,  till  it  de- 
fcended  by  leifure  Degrees,  and  wasdiminiftied  by  frequently 
clipping  of  it,  till  the  Cure  was  perfecfed. — I  have  alfo 
to  add,  that  upon  a  more  particular  Inquiry  into  the 
Diftemper  that  affedfed  the  above-mentioned  Woman’s 
Eyes,  file  told  me  herfelf,  that  before  the  Application  of 
the  Cow’s  Milk  {lie  had  a  hot  Water,  that  now  and  then 
difcharged  fo  faft  through  her  Noftrils,  that  it  would  fome- 
times  run,  and  was  of  fo  (harp  and  hot  a  Nature  as  to  raife 
little  Blifters  on  that  Part  of  her  Face  it  fell  on  from  her 
Eyes ;  fo  that  they  were  inflamed  to  a  Degree  of  forcing 
her  to  keep  her  Head  in  Darknefs  a  great  Part  of  the  Day, 
becaufe  fhe  was  not  able  to  behold  the  Light,  nor  the  Fire, 
which  render’d  the  poor  Woman  incapable  of  providing  for 
her  Family  as  fhe  ufed  to  do,  by  platting  of  Wheat  Straws, 
and  fewing  them  into  Hats;  but  by  the  baUamic  cool¬ 
ing  Milk  alone  file  was  in  a  little  Time  reftored  to  good 
Sight,  and  capable  of  following  her  Bufmefs. 


How  a  young  Man  had  the  fore  Files^  by  tippling  too 
much  oS:ober  Butt  ftale  Beery  and  how  cured, 

This  young  Man  lives  at  Market-Jlreety  in  Bedford- 
jhirey  four  Miles  from  Little-Gaddefderiy  and  who 
fb  accuftomed  himfelf  to  drink  ftrong,  ftale  Butt-beer, 
that  he  became  fadly  tormented  with  the  Piles.  Upon 
which  he  applied  to  the  late  famous  Surgeon,  John  Cop¬ 
ping^  Efq;  in  Market-fireety  who  directed  him  to  take 
half  an  Ounce  of  Flower  of  Brimftone  every  Morning,  in 

Milk, 
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Milk,  till  it  cured  him  s  and  cure  him  it  did,  zs  he  de¬ 
clared  to  me.  And  no  wonder,  fmce,  as  the  learned  Dr. 
!^iincy  bhferves,  The  Flower  is  certainly  balfamlc 
and  cleanfing,  and  good  againft  all  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft, 
and  feveral  other  Parts  of  the  human  Body,  ufed  either 

inwardly  or  outwardly/’ - Others  fay,  fitting  over  the 

Smoak  of  Frankincenfe  and  Pomegranate  Shells  will  cure 
them. 


A  Gmtkman  'Trarueller’^s  CharaUer  t)f  Flower  of 

Brimftone, 

HIS  Gentleman  faid.  He  had  been  a  Traveller  aim  oH 
all  over'  Europe^  and  that  it  was  his  real  Opinion, 
That  no  Body  need  take  Phyhc,  if  they  took  half  an 
Ounce  of  Flower  of  Brimftone  in  Milk  every  Morning, 
as  he  did,  and  drank  Sage-tea  after  it. 


Dr.  - - his  Method  of  inking  Flower  of  Brimfione 

for  bis  pimpled  Neck, 

HIS  Gentleman,  a  famous  Dodfor  of  Divinity,  vVell 
^  known  in  Surrey  and  Lmdon^  took  as  much  Flower  of 
Brimftone  every  Morning,  throughout  the  Year  (except 
in  frofty  Weather)  as  would  mix  in  a  Spoonful  of  Milk, 

.  and  would  drink  a  large  Tea-cup  of  Milk  alter  it,  for 
difperfing  and  curing  of  Pimples,  that  were  apt  to  com& 
out  in  his  Neck.  And  Dr,  ^incy  fays,  That  it  is  the 
Plenty,  in  a  great  Meafure,  that  Idfens  its  iEfteeni. 
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An  excellent  experienced  Remedy  fofthci 

Gravel. 

Notwithjianding  this  is  a  Chronical^  and  a  Difeafe 
that  has  proved  fatal  to  ‘Thoufands,  its  direful 
Effetis  are  eajily  prevented^  if  the  following  Direct 
tions  are  timely  applied^  and  duly  ohferved,' 

CWeeten  Water-gruel  with  Honey,  and  eat  a  Mefs 
^  of  it  without  Bread  every  Morning  fading.  And  if 
a  Perfon  is  much  afflicted  with  the  Gravel,  let  him  eat 
the  fame  Mefs  oftner.  This  Receit  was  communicated 
to  a  Gentleman,  my  Neighbour,  by  a  Phyfician  at  Londotiy 
who  telling  another  of  it,  they  faid,  Of  all  the  Things 
they  had  made  ufe  of  for  this  Purpofe,  none  did  them  fo 
much  Good  as  this.  For  as  the  Gruel  and  Honey  are 
both  of  an  open  flippery  Nature,  they  confequently  make 
the  Parts  flippery,  and  bring  away  the  Gravel  eafily.  But 
yet  this  Remedy  may  be  made  much  more  efFedfual,  if 
their  cheap,  common,  fmall  Drink  is  compofed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  Receit,  and  drank  inftead  of  fmali 

Malt-beer. - To  twenty-two  Gallons  of  Water  put 

nine  Pounds  of  Treacle,  which  mix  and  boil  one  Hour 
brifkly,  and  fo  a  lefler  Quantity,  if  thought  fit,  in  the 
fame  Proportion,  with  Hops,  or  better  without  them, 

and  work  it  with  Yeaft  till  it  is  fit  to  barrel  up. - -By 

thefe  two  Liquors,  that  are  of  an  opening  cleanfing  Na¬ 
ture,  the  Caufe  of  breeding  Gravel  will  be  much  prevent¬ 
ed,  and  if  bred,  will  be  eafily  difcharged. 

A  Diet  Drink, — Eight  Ounces  of  Sena,  4  of  Carraway 
Seeds,  4  Ounces  of  Sweet-Fennel  Seeds,  4  Ounces  of  Anni- 
feeds,  4  Ounces  of  Saflafras,  four  Ounces  of  Sarfaparilla,  4 
Ounces  of  Hartfhorn  Shavings,  2  Ounces  of  Ivory  Shavings^ 
'  6  Ounces  of  Stick-liquorice,  i  Ounce  of  Rhubarb,  Liver¬ 

wort,  Brooklime,  Water -crefles.  Water-dock-root,  Wild- 
fetches,  Clivers,Dandelion-roots,Parfley-roots,  Elder-buds, 
Nettle-tops,  Scurvy-grafs,  one  Dozen  of  Seville  Oranges* 
The  Seeds  to  be  bruifed,  and  the  Liquorice  to  be  diced, 
the  Rhubarb  to  be  grated,  and  put  into  the  Veflei 
laft.  I'he  Sena  to  be  infufed  in  a  Pitcher  of  the  Beer. 
The  Scurvy-grafs  and  Wild- fetches  to  be  bruifed  and  put 
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into  a  Flannel  Bag  in  the  Veflel  at  laft,  and  the  Oranges 
to  be  fqueezed  and  put  into  the  VeiTel  Rind  and  all. 
All  the  other  Things  to  be  boiled  well  together  and 
ftrained  ofF.  Two  or  three  Handfuls  of  each  of  the 

Herbs  and  Roots. - This  Diet-drink  was  made  by  Mrs, 

Sibley^  a  Yeoman’s  Wife,  at  Water-End^  in  Herifordjhire^ 
and  fold  by  her  at  i^d.  per  Quart,  chiefly  in  the  Spring  Sea- 
fon,  for  curing  and  preventing  the  Scurvy,  Rheumatifm, 
and  other  Diftempers  j  being  infufed  in  a  Firkin  Quantity 
of  middling  Beer. 


London^  June  i,  1749. 

5  I  R, 

TT  ERE  follow  the  Receits  which  I  promifed  on  Friday 
laft,  having  now  found  the  Memorandum,  which  I 
had  (as  I  furmifed)  put  up  very  carefully  together,  and  then 
overlook’d.  Thefirfl:  my  Wife  prefents  you  with,  being 
what  fhe  pradlifed  when  (he  lived  with  her  Aunt  in  JVales^ 
who  kept  fourteen  Cows,  and  generally  killed  two 
large  Hogs  every  Year, 

Fhe  Welch  IVay  of  preparing  Hogs  Guts  for  Puddings, — 
First  take  fome  of  the  Fat  off,  and  cut  the  Guts  ia 
proper  Lengths  (longer  or  fhorter,  as  you  chufe)  letting 
Water  run  through  them  till  the  Dung  is  clean  out  of 
them,  then  with  clean  Hands  turn  them  by  the  Help  of  a 
round  Stick,  and  wafh  them  clean  with  Water  j  put  them  in¬ 
to  a  Pail  or  Pan, with  two  or  three  Handfuls  of  Salt  among 
them ;  get  a  Whifp  of  clean  Straw,  and  work  them  well  about 
with  that  in  your  Hand,  till  they  froth;  then  wafh  them  well, 
and  repeat  the  Salt  and  Agitation  ;  then  wafh  them  again, 
and  put  more  Salt,  and  two  or  three  Handfuls  of  Crabs 
mafh’d  to  Pieces ;  laftly,  fcour  them  well  with  your 
Hands,  taking  care  not  to  break  them  ;  then  wafh  them 
very  clean,  and  put  them  into  Water  with  a  Handful  or 
two  of  Salt,  and  let  them  lie  tell  next  Day ;  repeat  frefh 
Water  and  Salt  to  them  two  or  three  Days,  and,  when 
you  are  about  to  fill  them,  wafh  them  out  with  fair  Wa-* 

ter  only. - N.  B.  When  they  are  thoroughly  clean, 

they  will  lie  on  the  Back  of  your  Hand  witho^ut  flipping 
ofF. ; — Hogs  or  Sheeps  Maws,  when  intended  for  Pud¬ 
dings,  fhould,  after  their  Coutencs  are  emptied  and  wafhed, 
be  firfl;  well  fcrapgd  and  Raided,  and  then  ferved  as  aforefaid^ 

L  Welch 


j 
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Welch  Blahk-puddtngs, — When  you  kill  your  BeafI:,  re¬ 
ceive  the  Blood  in  a  clean  earthen  Pan,  with  a  Handful 
of  Salt  in  it,  fllrring  it  continually  as  it  flows  from 
your  Hand,  till  you  find  a  large  Coagulum,  or  Lump,  ftick 
to  your  Hand,  which  throw  away  ;  then  firain  the  Blood 
into  a  clean  Pan,  and  let  it  ftand  till  you  ufe  it  as  follows  : 
Pour  fcalding  hot  Milk  upon  fome  whole  Oatmeal- grouts, 
let  it  ftand  all  N  ight,  then  mix  near  one  half  Milk  with  your 
Blood,  adding  thereto  fome  of  the  Hog’s  Fat  or  Leaf,  a 
little  Winter- fa vory.  Thyme  and  Pennyroyal,  all  chopt 
very  fine,  and  feafon’d  with  a  little  Salt  and  Black-pepper, 
Mix  all  thefe  very  well  of  a  due  Confiftence,  that  the 
Compofition  be  not  too  thick  nor  too  thinj  and  fill  your 
Guts  ;  but  be  fure  to  leave  Room  enough  for  them  to  (well 
in  boiling,  and  then  tie  them  up  in  the  Form  of  a  Figure 
of  Eight  circular.  Lay  them  but  one  upon  another  in. 
a  wide  Kettle  of  Water,  juft  ready  to  boil.  Let  them 
boil,  very  gently  left  they  burft,  about  fix  or  feven  ML 
nutes ;  then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  upon  clean 
Wheat-Straw  on  a  Sieve  before  the  Fire ;  turn  them, 
and  they  will  be  foon  dry ;  then  repeat  the  Boiling, 
dry  them  as  before,  and  they  are  done.  Keep  them  up¬ 
on  frefti  dry  Straw  in  a  Sieve  for  Ufe.  Let  them  have  Air 
enough,  and  they  will  keep  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks, 
wiping  them  now  and  then. 

Welch  white  Hcgs-puddings — Are  made  by  pouring 
warm  Milk  upon  whole  Grouts,  letting  them  foak  12 
Hours  or  more  ;  then  add  fome  of  the  beft  Hogs  Fat 
cut  very  fine,  and  feafon  them  with  Salt,  Pepper,  Nut¬ 
meg,  a  little  Honey  to  your  Palate,  and  a  few  Cur¬ 
rants  well  wafhM  and  pick’d.  With  this  Mixture  fill  your 
larger  Guts,  but  not  too  full,  and  boil  them  about  as  long 
again,  as  the  fmaller  black  Sort,  and  in  the  fame  Manner. 

Welch  TVav  of  making  Puddings  with  Hogs  or  Sheeps 
Maws.'— 'In  Wales  they  do  not  throw  away  the  Hogs  or 
Sheeps  Maws,  but  after  they 'are  cleanfeJ  as  above,  they 
fill  them  with  the  following  Compofition,  w%.  Blood  pre¬ 
pared  as  aforefaid,  and  about  half  as  much  Milk,  ftir  in 
a  proper  Quantity  of  Oatmeal,  to  which  add  a  good 
Quantity  of  Suet,  (bred  very  fmall  ;  fome  of  the  Herbs 
to  be  Winter- favory,  Thyme,  Marjoram,  Parnel,  and 
Lambs- tongue,  fome  Cives  or  young  Onions,  and  the 
white  Part  of  Leeks  cut  fmall,  with  Pepper  and  Salt  j 
obferving  that  none  of  the  Ingredients  are  over  predomi¬ 
nant 
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riant  when  filled,  and  leaving  a  little  Space  to  fwell ;  fkewer 
them  up  and  tie  them,  throw  them  into  boiling  Water, 
and  boil  them  very  gently  near  half  an  Hour.  Thefe  eat 
very  well,  if  cut  in  Slices,  and  fry’d  with  a  little  Butter. 

Pudding. — There  are  two  Ways  of  making 
this  famous  Pudding,  a  flat  Way  and  a  round  Way.  On 
the  13th  of  June.,  ^749?  baiting  at  the  Cat-Inn  at  Eafl~ 
Grtnflead.,  I  faw  the  Cook-maid  feemingly  put  a  flat  Cake 
of  Dough  on  a  wooden  Paddle,  about  the  Bignefs  and 
Shape  of  a  round  Trencher,  into  the  boiling  Water  of  a 
Pot  that  had  Meat  in  it  for  Dinner,  which,  by  a  long 
Handle  to  itj  fhe  held  in  the  Water  till  it  boiled  hardifti  5 
then  (he  drew  away  the  w^ooden  Paddle  or  Skimmer,  and  ' 
left  the  Pudding-cake  to  fink  and  boil  longer.  Now  this 
Pudding,  (he  told  me,  was  made  with  Flower,  Milk, 
Eggs^  and  a  little  Butter  kneaded  together,  and  when 
boiled  enough.  It  was  taken  out,  flit  in  two,  and  Butter 
put  into  it.  Thus  flie  made  this  Sujfex  Padding,  that 
was  to  be  eaten  with  Meat  inftead  of  Bread. — — — The 
other  Way  is,  to  make  a  round  Pudding  of  the  fame  In¬ 
gredients,  which  (1  fuppofe)  is  to  be  tied  up  m  a  Cloth,  and 
in  the  Middle  of  this  Pudding  they  put  a  Piece  of  Butter, 
and  fo  inclofe  it  with  the  Dough  that  the  Butter  cannot 
boil  out.  When  boiled  enough,  they  find  the  Butter  run 
to  Oil,  and  fo  well  foaked  into  the  Pudding,  that  they 
eat  it  with  Meat  infiead  of  Bread,  or  without  Meat  as  a 
delicious  Pudding. 

How  to  boil  fait  Meat  to  the  greateji  Advantage. — As 
the  Ignorance  of  fome  may  lead  them  to  commit  a  grofs 
Mifi^ke  in  boiling  of  falted  Beef,  Bacon,  or  any  other  fait 
Meat,  I  thought  it  not  foreign  to  my  prefent  Undertakings 
to  inform  them,  that  if  falted  Meat  is  put  at  firfl:  into 
boiling  Water,  it  will  furely  keep  in  the  Salt,  and  fur¬ 
ther  harden  the  Flefh,  fo  as  to  make  it  eat  very  difagree- 
ably.  Now  to  prevent  this,  it  is  only  putting  the  falted 
Meat  at  firft  into  the  Water  cold,  and  then  as  the  Meat 
gradually  heats  with  the  Water,  the  Salt  will  boil  out, 
a  fufficient  Scum  arife,  and  the  Flefti  will  hereby  be  made 
to  eat  frefher,  tenderer,  and  much  more  agreeable,  than  if 
it  was  at  firlt  put  into  boiling  Water. 

pickle  Sprats. — One  of  our  Country  Houfewives 
pickles  Sprats  in  the  following  Manner  :  The  Sprats,  fhe 
fa)  S,  muft  be  walhed  and  laid  in  a  glazed  Pot,  and  be¬ 
tween  evcTv  Layer  Salt  mufi:  be  fpread,  and  foon  till  the 
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Pot  be  full  j  thus  they  (hould  lie  three  Days^  then  taken 
and  put  into  the  fame  or  another  glazed  Pot,  hlled  up/ 
with  a  Mixture  of  Vinegar  and  Water,  which  muft  be 
put  into  an  Oven,  as  foon  as  the  Bread  is  drawn.  Thus^^ 
file  faySjSprats  may  be  kept,  for  eating  like  Anchovies,  fome 
time  5  but,  I  think,  Sprats  will  not  retain  an  Anchovy 
Colour,  and  /I ^aftc  fo  well  this  Way,  as  if  a  few  Bay- 
leaves  were  firft  put  into  the  Pot,  and  then  between  every 
Laye^  of  Sprats,  a  Mixture  of  Bay-falt  and  Salt-petre  j 
and  this /is  better  in  an  Anchovy-tub  than  in  a  glazed 
Pot,  becaufe  the  Tub  may  be  turned  Bottom  upwards 
every  now  and  then,  for  by  this  Method  the  Sprats  will 
be  cored,  without  baking,  and  in  about  two  Months  Time 
fit  to  eat  raw  like  an  Anchovy. 

'To  tickle  frefh  Her  rings.-— OvK  Country  Ploufewife 
favs,  its  only  wafhing  them,. and  putting  them  into  a  Bar¬ 
rel  or  glazed  Pot  in  Layers  or  Rows,  with  fome  Salt 
between  everv  Laver.  But  I  am  fure  it  would  be  better 
done,  their  Heads  were  cut  off,  and  then  between  every 
Layer  6r  Row  of  Herrings,  a  Mixture  put  of  Bay-falt 
and  Salt'petre,  til)  a  glazed  earthen  Pan  is  full,  and  baked 
in  a  very  gentle  Heat  of  an  Oven.— In.  they  have 
a  Cultom  to  give  pickled  Sprats  in  their  public  Houfes 
to  their  Cuftomers  (Drinkers)  ;  and  in  London  fome  do  the 
fame  by  pickled  Herrings,  or  rather  baked  ones,  which  by 
their  reddiili  Colour  and  agreeable ,  Talle  pleafe  much. — 
But  if  you  would  be  at  a  greater  Expence,  after  they  are 
icaled,  gutt;ed  and  walhed,  you  are  to  lay  the  Herrings  in 
a  Heap,  and  iliew  a  little  Sait  over  them  (as  they  do  at 
Dover^  for,  preparing  them  to  dry  over  Smoak  in  their  frier- 
ring  Hang-fopm,  for  making  Red-herrings  of  them,  as  I 
have  feen  -  dotie)  to  drain  two  or  three  Hours  their  bloody 
Part  out.Tiien  rub  each  Herring  dry  between  a  Cloth,  and 
have  ready  a. Mixture  of  Pepper,  Sait,  Cloves  and  Ginger,, 
a  little  flired  Onion  and  Lemon-peel,  for  with  this  you 
are  to  fprinkle  every  Layer  of  Herrings,  till  the  Pan 
is  full  5  and,  alter  you  have  put  a  Pint  and  half  of  red 
Wine  over  thirty  Herrings,  and  tied  Paper  over  the  Pot, 
bake  them  .vVitii  Bread. 

The  Cafe  of  AIt\  GlanvlIIe,  of  Edgware,  in  the  County  of 
Middielcx,  %.vhG  vjcis  very  near  poijoned  by  eating  Mufcles. 
'i'jiis  Perfon  being  a  great  Lover  of  tliis  Shell-filh,  after 
he  had  eat  a  boiled  Paicel  of  them,  began  to  be  lick,  and 
his  Sieknefs,  increalcd  upon  him  to  that  Degree,  that  he 

fwtrlled 
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fwelled  fo  much,  as  not  to  be  able  to  fee  out  of  his  Eyes, 
Upon  this  there  were  feveral  Medicines  given  him,  but 
none  of  them  did  him  any  Service,  till  at  Jaft,  when  he 
could  hardly  fpeak,  he  was  heard  to  call  for  Oil  ;  they 
gave  him  fome,  till  it  made  him  vomit  up  the  Mufcles, 
and  at  the  fame  Time  anointed  his  Body  all  over  with  Oil, 
which  had  fo  quick  an  Effedf  on  him,  that  he  was  pre¬ 
fen  tly  cured,  and  became  a  found  Man.  Now  it  was  not 
the  Mufcles  (though  at  fiift  thought  fo)  that  poifon’d 
yix .  Glawoille :  No,  it  was  a  very  little  Crab  Infedf,  that 
lodged  in  the  open  Part  of  the  Mufcle’s  Body,  and  yet  lies 
fo  hid,  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  Eyes  of  the  carelefs 
ignorant  Eater,  for  this  Crab  Infecf  is  hardly  bigger  than 
a  Thetch  or  fmall  Pea  ;  it  has  a  round  Body  (Crab-like)  and 
a  broad  Tail,  with  its  Legs  (liaped  like  Lobfters  Claws,  as 
plainly  appeared  to  me  by  the  Sight  of  one  kept  in  Spirits 
of  Wine,  and  fo  preferved  by  Mr.  Glanville^  to  (hew 

■that  which  once  had  very  near  killed  him. . . To  re- 

mark  on  this  Cafe,  I  have  to  add,  that  there  are  few 
Mufcles  (as  I  am  credibly  informed)  without  one  of  thefe 
Crabs  m  its  Body.  And  although  it  is  common  for  People 
to  take  out  what  is  called  the  Beards  before  they  eat  them, 
yet  mofl  are  ignorant  of  this  poifonous  InfeA.  Ahd  if 
fuch  an  ingenious  Perfon  as  Mr.  GlanvUle  is,  who  feems 
tome  to  bepoffefs’d  of  brighterParts  than  any  otherTradef- 
<man  I  ever  converfed  with,  was  through  Ignorance  in- 
fnared  to  eat  this  dangerous  Crab,  how  much  more  eafily 
will  a  more  vulgar  Perfon  eat  a  Mufcle  without  any  Sufpi- 
cion  of  fuch  a  fatal  Quality  harbouring  in  it.  Plence  I  am 
alfo  led  to  obferve  the  great  Carelefsnefs  and  fupine  Neglect 
of  our  Englijh  Virtuof^who  ftudy  much  the  refined  fublime 
Parts  of  Natural  Phiiofophy,  and  yet  negledt  numerous 
Matters,  to  my  Knowledge,  which  ought  to  be  made 
known  to  People,  who  for  want  of  timely  Inltrudtibn  may 
innocently  eat  poifonous'l'hings,  and  be  killed  by  them. 

A  Woman 'poiforCd  by  eating  a  roajied  Duck. — Mrs. 
a  Cornijh  Woman,  and  Wife  of  Mr.  'James  Bell.,  that  now 
keeps  the  fine  Green- Alan- Inn  at  Gaddefden.,  tells  me  that 
one  Madam  Beaxely  at  Falmouth.,  about  the  Year  1738, 
bought  a  Duck  in  the  Market  that  was  well  flefh’d.  7  his 
fhe  roafted,  and  when  fhe  had  eaten  her  Bellyful  of  it, 
ihe  began  to  ficken  and  fwellj  upon  which  thiee  Doefors 
were  fent  for,  hut  notwithftanding  all  the  Medicines  thev 
gave  her,  fhe  continued  fwelling,  and  died  in  lefs  than 
half  an  Hour’s  Time,  Now,  1  fuppofe,  the  Duck  had 
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fwallo wed  a  young  Toad,  and  that  thofe  who  drawM  the 
Duck  might  have  broke  the  poifonous  Part  of  the  Toad  in 
drawing  ;  and  not  being  waih’d  before  roafting,  the  Poi- 
fon  might  have  had  this  fatal  ElFedt,  for  Mrs.  Bell  fays,  it 
was  cheDocfor’s  Opinion  fhe  was  poifoned  in  this  Manner, 

Hoiv..  a  Hertfordfhire  Woman.,  her  Family.,  and  a  Hogy 

were  palfoned  by  eating  an  Herb.' - In  the  hard  frofty 

Spring  of  i'"40,  a  poor  Woman  that  lived  at  Studhamy  two 
Miles  dillant  from  Gadde  deny  gathered  a  Herb  that  grew 
in  a  Hedge,  called  Jack-jurnp-about,  for  boiling  it  with 
a  Piece  of  Meat.  It  was  like  Mint,  and  as  hardly  any 
other  boiling  Herb  was  then  to  be  got,  (he  made  ufe  of 
this.  One  Child  died  by  it,  and  another  had  like  to 
have  had  the  fame  Fate,  and  the  Mother  narrowly  ef- 
caped,  but  the  Hog  that  eat  the  Potdiquor  was  killed 
by  it. 

Flow  two  Girls  were  poifoned  by  eating 

Flenbane-root. — At  about  three  Miles  from  Gad^ 

defdeny  liveth  a  Widow  Woman  that  holds  a  Farm  in  her 
Hands,  who  had  three  Girls  that  one  Day  took  a  Fancy 
to  dig  up  fome  Henbane-roots  that  grew  in  and  about  the 
Farm  Yard,  and  fc raping  one  it  appeared  to  them  like 
.a  little  white  Carrot  ;  one  of  the  Qirls  refufed  to  eat 
anv  of  it,  but  the  other  two  did,  who  in  the  Night-time 
were  taken  fo  bad,  that  the  Mother  thought  them  be¬ 
witch’d  j  at  laft,  the  healthy  Girl  confefs’d  the  Matter,  and 
difcover’d  how  her  two  Sifters  had  eat  Henbane-root, 
which  made  their  Mother  fend  to  Leighton  for  a  Doctor, 
who  by  proper  Medicines  made  (hift  to  cure  them  j  but 
he  faid,  that  if  they  had  eaten  and  drank  after  it,  he  could 
not  have  cured  them. 

How  a  Man  aecujhvted  him f elf  to  cure  hts  FootFach  with 
Henbane-feed, Man  named  Richards^  living  at 
Rinxjell  near  Gaddejden,  when  troubled  with  the  Tooth- 
ach,  would  firft  put  fome  Tobacco  into  the  Bowl  of  a 
Pipe,  ajt]d  fome  Henbane-feed  on  that,  then  Tobacco, 
then  Hepbane-feed,  till  his  Pipe  was' full.  This  he  fmoaked, 
and  declared  it  had  fuch  Virtue,  as  to  make  Worms 
come  out  of  his  Teeth,  to  the  Cure  of  the  Tooth-ach, 
for  that  Time  ;  for  this  Man  never  fmoaked,  but  when 
troubled  with  the  Tooth-ach,  and  then  it  was  in  this  Man¬ 
ner  :  And  no  wonder  it  thus  efFe^s  a  Cure,  ftnee  it  is  of 
a  ftupifying  Nature  like  Tobacco.  It  grows  in  Yards  and 
4ry  Ditches,  and  has  Pods  that  hold  much  frpall  Seed. 
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A  School-hoy  poifoned  hy  VitrioL^K  Boy  that  went^to 

School  at - put  a  Bit  of  Vitriol  into  his  Mouth  about 

the  Bignefs  of  a  Nut,  and  fulFered  it  to  dilTolve  into  Jiis 
Stomach  ;  the  Confequence  whereof  was,  that  his  Chaps 
and  Belly  fweird,  and  he  was  polfon’d  to  that  Degree  as 
endanger’d  his  Life ;  wherefore  many  Schoolraafters  will 
not  fulfer  their  Scholars  to  lick  a  Pen,  becaufe  Vitriol  is  a 
chief  Ingredient  in  the  making  of  Inlc.  _ 

A  Cow  poifoned  by  eating  Laurel-Leaves. — At  Bovingdon^ 
five  Miles  from  Gaddejden.^  a  Gentleman  had  bis 
Laurel-Hedge  cut,  and  his  Cow  having  free  Accefs  to 
it,  eat  what  file  would,  but  quickly  fwelPd  and  died. 

A  Man  poifon\l  by  eating  a  Toad.^ln  the  London-Even- 
ing-PoJi  News-Paper,  dated  March  26,  ^741,  there  was 
inferred  the  following  Account  from  SaUfbury:  Laft  Night 
was  buried  at  Hinton.,  near  Bradford^  in  Wiltjhire.,  one 
fames  Silcocky  who  being  very  much  accuftomed  to 
eat  Horfe-flefli  and  Dog-flefh,  and  other  difagreeable 
Things,  did  undertake  to  eat  a  Frog  and  a  Mole ;  after 
he  had  eat  the  Mole,  the  Perfon  that  undertook  to  pro* 
vide  the  Frog,  by  Miftake  brought  a  Toad,  which  he 
having  eaten,  and  fwallowed  a  Plenty  of  Liquor,  imme¬ 
diately  died. 

Several  Perfons  poifoned  by  Poifon  laid  for  Rats. - - 

Dublin,  26  Novemb,  1748,  we  hear  from  Carlow^  of 
a  very  melancholy  Accident  which  happened  there  laft 
Week  ;  one  Mr.  Buttler  having  mixed  up  Poifon  with 
fome  Oatmeal  for  the  Rats,  a  Maid-fervant,  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  it,  made  ufe  of  it  for  Breakfaft  ;  by  which 
Means  two  Men,  two  Maid-fervants,  and  a  Child, 
were  poifoned  j  one  of  the  Women  died  that  Night, 
and  the  other  is  defpaired  of,  but  the  Men  and  Child  will 
recover. 

Rabbits  poifoyid  by  Hemlock. '—lb' His  Herb  grows  in 
Meadows  of  the  wetter  Sort,  and  other  Places  ;  it  has 
killed  many  tame  Rabbits  by  ignorant  Gatherers  of  is 
giving  it  them  inftead  of  Dog-parfley,  though  it  is  eafily 
known  by  its  Smell,  for  this  has  a  {linking  Scent  next  to 
Aflafcetida,  but  in  Make  very  much  like  Dog-parfley, 
that  is  excellent  Rabbit  Meat,  for  it  will  not  pot  a 
tame  Rabbit.  Dr.  ^incy  fays,  at  Page  195,  that  this 
Plant  grows  fo  much  like  common  Parfley,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  diftinguifh  it  when  young,  therefore  in  all  Pro¬ 
bability  they  have  fometimes  been  gathered  and  fold  to- 
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gether ;  for,  fays  he,  there  have  been  many  Inftances  of 
Perfons,  and  fometimes  whole  Families  being  fuddenly 
taken  ill,  fo  as  tooccafion  Sufpicionof  Poifon,  when  they 
had  Reafon  to  fufpe^l  it  in  the  Parfley,  by  having  eat  ftufFed 
Beef  as  is  common,  or  fome  other  Food  where  that  had 
been  ufed.  It  firft  alFecSts  Perfons  with  Giddinefs  and  Dim- 
nefs  of  Sight,  and  afterwards  operates  violently  by  Vomit 
and  Stool ;  fat  Broths  and  oily  Liquids  are  the  Antidotes. 


.  Of  Poultry  and  their  Eggs, 

"pOULTRY  and  their  Eggs  come  more  immediate- 
ly  under  the  Care  and  Management  of  our  Country 
Houfewife,  than  any  other  outward  Part  of  the  Farmer’s 
Bufinefs;  and  accordingly  many  Farmers  think  it  their 
Interefl:  to  let  their  Wives  have  all  the  Profit  of  their 
Eggs  and  Poultry,  for  railing  Money  to  buy  what  we  call 
common  or  trivial  NecelTaries  in  the  Houfe,  as  Sugar, 
Plumbs,  Spices,  Salt,  Oatmeal,  ^c.  &c.  which  Piece  of 
Encouragement  engages  our  Houfewife  and  her  Maid- 
Servants  to  take  fpecial  Care  of  feeding  her  Poultry  in  due 
Time,  fetting  her  Hens  early,  and  making  Capons  at  a 
proper  Age. 

TJje  heft  Feed  for  Dunghill  Fowh^  to  make  them  lay  early 
Eggs^  and  many  of  them — Is  Horfebeans  and  Hempfeed. 
Of  the  firft,  a  particular  Woman  had  fuch  an  Opinion, 
that  (he  preferred  it  to  all  others,  and  the  rather  as  Horfe¬ 
beans  in  fome  wet  Summers  grow  in  prodigious  Plenty,  and 
are  fold  very  cheap,  fometimes  for  lefs  than  two  Shillings 
a  Bufhel  ;  Hempfeed  indeed  is  dearer.  As  this  lafi:  is 
furnifhed  with  much  hot  Oil,  as  the  Horfebean  is  with  a 
very  hot  Quality,  they  both  caufe  Hens  to  lay  in  Winter, 
when  no  other  common  S^ed  can  fo  well;  but  if  Hens 
are  confined  always  in  a  Room,  it  hinders  very  much  their 
laying.  The  Game  Hen  lays  moft  Eggs,  but  they  are  com¬ 
monly  the  lead:  Sort. 

Sorts  of  Flent,^ — The  Hertfordjhire  Dunghill  Fowls 
and  their  Eggs  have  been  in  great  'Efteem  a  long  Time, 
and  at  this  Time  their  Eggs  have  the  greateft  Reputation 
of  all  others,  infomuch  that  the  very  Cryers  of  Eggs 
about  London  Streets  t^ke  particular  Care  to  make  the 
Word  Hertfordjhire  be  well  known  ;  for  our  Country  is 
.a  chiltern  one,  abounding  with  many  Hills,  dry  Soils, 
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gravelly  Rivers,  Plenty  of  moft  Sorts  of  Grain,  and  al¬ 
low'd  by  Profefibrs  of,  Phyfick  to  be  the  healthieft  Air  in 
England^  all  which  undoubtedly  contributes  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  the  belt  of  Eggs  and  foundeft  of  Dunghill  Fowls  ; 
a  Proof  of  which  is  very  demonftrable,  by  the  Game 
Cocks  bred  in  Hertfordjhire^  that  beat  for  the  moft  Part 
thofe  bred  in  other  Counties.  But  I  can't  fay  our  Dung¬ 
hill  Fowls  exceed  all  others,  for  there  are  excellent  Sorts 
of  the  Poland^  the  Hamburgh ,  and  the  Darking  Dunghill 
Fowls  ;  the  Character  of  the  laft  of  which  is  hereafter 
infer  ted. 

Of  Hens  fittings  and  of  Chickens  and  young  Ducks.'  ■  ■■■— 
The  Game  Hen  fits  oftner  than  the  Dunghill  Hen,  and 
will  fight  the  Hawk  better  in  Defence  of  her  Chickens : 
But  as  their  Legs  are  commonly  as  black  as  their  Feathers, 
few  Farmers  keep  them,  becaufe  their  blackifti  Chickens 
will  not  fell  like  the  white- leg'd  Dunghill  Sort.  When  a 
Hen  fits  on  her  own  Eggs,  fhe  commonly  hatches  in 
three  Weeks,  but  when  fhe  fits  on  Duck  Eggs,  a  Month. 
If  fhe  has  fat  a  Week  on  Duck  Eggs,  and  by  Acci¬ 
dent  the  Eggs  are  broke,  or  the  Hen  too  much  difturbed, 
fo  that  if  fhe  is  fet  again  on  other  Duck  Eggs,  fhe  will 
not  fit  out  her  Time  \  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  if  fhe  is  fet 
again  on  the  Hen  Eggs,  fhe  will,  becaufe  on  thefe  fhe  fits 
a  fhorter  Time  than  on  the  Duck  Eggs.  A  Hen  that  fits 
beyond  her  Time  of  three  Weeks  feldom  brings  all  her 
Eggs  to  Perfe61:ion,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  her  being 
fet  in  a  cold  Place,  or  going  too  far  for  her  Meat  when 
off ;  but  that  is  the  beft  Hen  that  hatches  a  Day  or  two 
before  the  ufual  Time.  It  is  a  Fault  to  fet  a  Pullet  with 
too  many  Eggs.  One  was  fet  with  eighteen  Eggs,  which 
fhe  fat  on  well  till  the  firft  Chicken  chirp'd,  and  then  fhe 
v/as  affrighted,  ran  away,  and  forfook  the  reft,  fo  that  our 
Houfewife  could  preferve  but  three,  and  for  bringing  them 
up  fhe  was  forced  to  ufe  more  than  ordinary  Care. — To 
have  early  Chickens,  an  induftrious  Houfewife  living  at 
Gaddefden  had  a  Brood  of  Chickens  a  Fortnight  old  this 
25th  of  February  1747-8  ;  file  fet  her  Hen  in  a  Chimney’ 
Corner  that  had  no  Fire  near  it,  but  on  the  Back  of  the 
fame  Chimney  there  was  a  daily  one  kept,  which  ftruck 
fuch  a  fufficient  Heat  to  the  Corner,  as  enabled  the  Hen 
to  fit  clofe  in  this  cold  Seafon,  and  hatch  twelve  Chickens, 
which  our  Houfewife  kept  in  this  Place,  giving  them 
offald  Wheat,  that  was  fcreened  at  the  Mill  from  good 
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Wheat,  and  now  and  then  fome  wetted  Pollard  ;  with 
thefe  the  Chickens  went  on  well,  and  for  eating  up 
what  the  Chickens  and  their  Hen  left,  our  Houfewife  let 
in  a  laying  Hen  now  and  then,  fo  that  here  was  no  Wafte 
made. 

DungKiU  Fowhy  their  Nature,  Mortimer. — The  oldeft 
are  beft  Sitters,  and  the  youngeft  beft  Layers,  but  good 
for  neither  if  kept  too  fat.  To  breed  right  Chickens  is, 
from  two  to  five  Years  old  ;  the  beft  Month  is  February, 
and  fo  any  Time  between  that  and  Michaelmas  [here  Mr. 
Mortimer  is  wrong,  for  when  a  Hen  begins  to  rngult,  (he 
ought  not  to  be  fet,  becaufe  her  Chickens  then  feldom 
live.]  A  Hen  fits  (fays  he)  twenty  Days ;  Geefe,  Ducks, 
and  Turkeys,  thirty  ;  let  them  have  always  Meat  by  them 
while  they  fit,  that  they  may  not  ftraggle  from  their  Eggs 
and  chill  them.  One  Cock  will  ferve  ten  Hens.  If  Fowls 
are  fed  with  Buck- Wheat,  they  will  lay  more  Eggs  than 
ordinary,  and  the  fame  with  Hempfeed  ;  the  Buck-Wheat 
whole,  or  ground  and  made  into  Pafte,  which  is  the  beft 
Way  :  It  is  a  Grain  that  will  fatten  Hogs  or  Fowls  fpee- 
dily,  but  they  are  commonly  fatten’d  with  Barley- Meal 
made  into  a  Pafte  with  Milk  ;  but  Wheat- Flower  is  bet¬ 
ter. — Mortimer,  Vol.  I, 

Fo  fatten  Hens,  Pallets,  Chickens,  Capons,  or  Furkeys. — 
Their  Coops  muft  be  kept  very  clean,  for  all  ill  Smells 
and  Naftinefs  is  prejudicial  to  the  fattening  of  Fowls,  as 
contributing  towards  giving  their  Flefh  a  bad  Tang,  and 
an  unwholfome  Quality  ;  to  this  Purpofe,  they  (hould  have 
alfo  two  Troughs,  that  one  may  be  fcalded  and  dried, 
while  the  other  is  in  ufe,  and  both  Meat  and  Water,  or 
other  Liquor,  fiiould  be  kept  from  each  other  free  of  any 
Mixture.  As  to  their  Meat,  there  may  be  feveral  Sorts 
made  ;  one  by  boiling  Barley  till  it  is  tender  in  Water, 
another  Parcel  of  it  in  fkim  Milk,  another  in  ftrong  Ale ; 
when  fo  boiled,  a  little  coarfe  Sugar  may  be  mixed  with 
it.  Or  make  a  Pafte  with  Barley- Meal,  and  Water  or 
fkim  Milk.  And  as  to  their  Drink,  let  them  have  ftrong 
Ale  or  fkim  Milk,  or  Water  wherein  a  little  Brickduft  is 
mixed  ;  for  if  they  have  not  fomething  to  fcower  their 
Maws  or  Crops,  they  will  not  thrive  to  Expectation, 
therefore  if  Brickduft  is  not  put  into  their  Drink,  cither 
a  little  of  that,  or  fine  Sand,  fhould  be  mixed  with  their 
Meat  now  and  then,  to  get  them  an  Appetite,  and  make 
them  digeft  their  Food  the  quicker  j  the  Ale  will  intoxi¬ 
cate 
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cate  them,  and  caufe  them  to  fleep  much  and  fatten  the 
fooner,  but  the  Milk  tends  inoft  to  the  Whitening  of  their 
Flefh.  Now  it  wants  no  Demonftration  by  Argument, 
to  prove  that  Variety  of  Meats  forward  the  expeditious 
fattening  of  any  Animal  j  in  this  Cafe,  therefore,  give 
any  of  thefe  Fowls  thefe  feveral  Sorts  of  Foods  alternately  ; 
fo  will  they  be  creating  them  an  Appetite  while  they 
are  fattening,  to  the  making  of  them  exceeding  fat  in  a 
little  Time. 

An  ancient  Author^ s  Way  to  fatten  Chickens, 

(fays  he)  Bread  in  Milk,  as  though  they  were  to  eat  it, 
but  make  it  thick  of  the  Bread,  which  llice  into  it  in 
thin  Slices,  not  fo  thick  as  if  it  were  to  make  a  Pudding  ; 
but  fo  that  when  the  Bread  is  eaten  out,  there  may  fome 
liquid  Milk  remain  for  the  Chickens  to  drink  ^  or  that  at 
firft  you  may  take  up  fome  liquid  Milk  in  a  Spoon,  if 
you  induftrioufly  avoid  the  Bread  ;  fweeten  very  well  the 
Pottage  with  good  Kitchen  Sugar  of  four-pence  per 
Pound,  fo  put  it  into  the  Trough  before  them;  put  therein 
but  little  at  a  Time  (two  or  three  Spoonfuls)  that  yon 
may  not  clog  them,  and  feed  them  five  times  a  Day, 
between  their  awaking  in  the  Morning  and  their  rooft- 
'  ing  at  Night.  Give  them  no  other  Drink,  the  Milk 
that  remaineth  after  they  have  eaten  the  Bread  is  fuffi- 
cient,  neither  give  them  Gravel  or  aught  elfe;  keep  their 
Coops  very  clean,  as  alfo  their  Troughs,  cleanfing  them 
well  every  Morning.  To  half  a  Dozen  very  little  Chickens, 
little  bigger  than  Blackbirds,  an  ordinary  Porringer  full 
every  Day  may  ferve,  and  in  eight  Days  they  will  be 
prodigioully  fat.  One  Penny  Loaf,  and  lefs  than  two 
Ch^arts  of  Milk,  and  about  half  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  will 
ferve  little  ones  the  whole  Time  ;  bigger  Chickens  will  re¬ 
quire  more,  and  two  or  three  Days  longer  Time  ;  when 
any  of  them  are  at  their  Height  of  Fat,  you  muft  eat 
them,  for  if  they  live  longer,  they  will  fall  back  and  grow 
lean  *,  be  fure  to  make  their  Pottage  very  fweet. — Or  you 
may  pound  Rice  in  a  Mortar  till  it  is  very  fmall,  and  the 
fmaller  the  better,  for  then  it  may  be  made  into  a  Paftc 
with  fcalded  Milk  and  coarfe  Sugar,  which  if  given  to' 
Chickens  by  a  little  at  a  Time,  fo  that  they  are  not  gorged, 
will  fatten  them  in  a  very  little  Time ;  let  them  have  Ale  or 
good  fmall  Beer  to  drink,  and  give  their  Meat  warm.-^ 
But  there  is  a  Receit  that  dire«5ls  the  fattening  of  Chickens 
>vith  Rice  without  pounding  or  grinding  it,  only  to  boil 
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^ice  in  Milk  till  it  be  very  tender  and  pulpy,  as  when 
vou  make  Milk-pottage ;  it  muft  be  thick,  that  a  Spoon 
inay  ftand  an  end  in  it ;  fweeten  this  very  well  with  ordi¬ 
nary  Sugar,  and  put  it  into  their  Troughs  where  they  feed, 
that  they  may  be  always  eating  of  it ;  it  muft  be  made 
frefti  every  Day  ;  their  Drink  muft  be  only  Milk  in  ano¬ 
ther  little  Trough  by  their  Meat^Trough  ;  let  a  Candle 
(fitly  difpofed)  ftand  by  them  all  Night  for  feeing  their 
Meat,  for  they  will  eat  all  Night  long.  You  put  the  Chick¬ 
ens  up  as  foon  as  they  can  feed  of  themfclves,  which  will 
be  within  a  Day  or  two  after  they  are  hatched,  and  in 
twelve  Days  or  a  Fortnight  they  will  be  prodigioufly 
fat ;  but  after  they  are  come  to  their  Height^  they  pre- 
fently  fall  back,  fo  that  they  muft  be  eaten.  Their  Pen 
or  Coop  rhuft  be  contrived  fo,  that  the  Hen  (who  muft 
be  with  them  to  fit  over  them)  may  not  go  at  Liberty  to 
eat  their  Meat,  but  be  kept  to  her  own  Diet  in  a  Part 
of  their  Coop  that  (he  cannot  get  out  of ;  but  the  Chickens 
muft  have  Liberty  to  go  from  her  to  other  Parts  of  the 
Coop,  where  they  may  eat  their  own  Meat,  and  come 
in  again  to  the  Hen  to  be  warm’d  by  her  at  their  Plea- 
fure,  Y ou  muft  be  careful  to  keep  their  Coop  very  clean. — ■ 
Or  you  may  fcald  Oatmeal  in  Milk,  and  feed  the  Chickens 
with  it  the  firft  Week,  and  Rice  and  Sugar  the  fecond 
Week ;  in  a  Fortnight  they  will  be  prodigioufly  fat ;  a  lit¬ 
tle  Gravel  will  now  be  necelTary  fometimes  to  cleanfe 
their  Maws  and  give  them  an  Appetite. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby’r  Receit  to  make  a  lufcious  Food  to  fat¬ 
ten  Chickens  in  the  fweeteji  and  quickeji  Manner. — Stone 
(fays  he)  a  Pound  of  Raifins  of  the  Sun,  and  beat  them  in 
a  Mortar  to  Pulp,  pour  a  Quart  of  Milk  upon  them,  and 
Jet  them  foak  fo  all  Night ;  next  Morning  put  to  them 
as  many  Crums  of  grated  ftale  Bread,  which  beaten 
together  will  bring  them  to  a  foft  Pafte  ;  work  all  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  lay  it  in  the  Trough  before  the  Chickens 
(which  muft  be  about  fix  in  a  Pen,  and  keep  it  very 
clean)  and  let  a  Candle  be  by  them  all  Night.  The  De¬ 
light  of  this  Meat  will  make  them  eat  continually,  and 
they  will  be  fo  fat  (when  they  are  but  of  the  Bignefs  of 
Blackbirds)  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  ftand,  but  fit  down 
upon  their  Bellies  to  eat. 

Gaddefden  Farmers  Way  to  feed  Chickens. — Notwith¬ 
standing  we  live  on  a  high  Hill,  and  on  a  red  clayey 
Soil,  yet  fome  of  our  Farmers  venture  their  early  bred 

Chickens 
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Chickens  abroad,  and  let  them  take  their  Chance  in  going: 
with  the  Hen  abroad  from  the  firft,  even  in  February  or 
March ^  though  the  Weather  is  Froft  or  Snow  ;  but 
then  we  take  care  to  give  them  a  hearty  Food,  for  ena¬ 
bling  them  to  withftand  the  Cold  ;  and  that  is  whole 
Oatmeal  and  Barley  mixt  together,  which  will  fo  hearten 
them,  that  they  will  not  kill  themfelves  with  Chirping  and 
Pain,  as  thofe  Chickens  are  apt  to  do,  that  are  fed  with 
floppy  Meat,  fuch  as  wetted  Pollard,  And  if  the  Chick¬ 
ens  fhould  fall  lick,  we  give  each  one  Sow-bug  or  Wood- 
loufe,  and  it  often  recovers  it ;  but  a  Hen  as  well  as  a. 
Chicken  is  killed  by  mufty  Corn.  The  Chicken  is  cured 
by  the  Bug,  or  both  the  Hen  and  Chicken  are  fometime& 
cured  by  Rue. — Butter  and  Scouring-fand  mufl:  be  given 
a  little  in  large  Pills  or  Pellets. — For  the  fame  Reafon,  put 
Rue  into  the  Water  the  Chickens  drink,  which  will  keep 
them  in  Health,  and  from  the  Cramp. 

To  make  Capons. — This  Operation  belongs  to  the  Coun¬ 
try  Houfewife.  I  know  a  Yeoman  living  near  Hempjiead  in 
Hertfordjhirey  whofe  Eftate  is  but  about  fifty  Pounds  a 
Year,  that  makes  (as  it  is  credibly  reported)  fifteen  Pounds 
a  Year  by>  the  Sale  of  Capons  ;  his  Wife  and  Daughter  cut 
the  young  Dunghill  Cocks,  but  I  don’t  fuppofe  they  were 
all  bred  on  his  Farm,  for  fome  for  this  Purpofe  make  it 
their  Bufinefs  after  Harveft-time  to  go  to  Markets  for 
buying  up  Chickens,  and  between  Michaelmas  All- 
hoUantide  caponize  the  Cocks,  when  they  have  got  large 
enough  to  have  Stones  of  fuch  a  Bignefs  that  they  may 
be  pulled  out,  for  if  they  are  too  little,  it  can’t  be  done ; 
and  to  know  when  a  Cock  is  fit  for  it,  he  fliould  be 
pretty  well  grown,  have  a  good  Comb,  and  be  well 
flefhed,  for  thefe  Signs  fhew  they  are  bigger  than  thofe 
of  leaner  Fowls.  To  cut  them,  the  Cock  mufl  lie  on 
its  back,  and  held  faff,  while  with  a  very  fharp  Knife  (he 
cuts  him  only  fkin-deep  about  an  Inch  in  Length,  be¬ 
tween  the  Rump  and  the  End  of  the  Breaft-bone,  where 
the  Flefh  is  thinncfi:  ;  next  fhe  makes  ufe  of  a  large 
Needle  to  raife  the  Flefh,  for  her  fafer  cutting  through 
it  to  avoid  the  Guts,  and  making  a  Cut  here  big  enough 
to  put  her  Finger  in,  which  fhe  thrufts  under  the  Guts, 
and  with  it  rakes  or  tears  out  the  Stone  that  lies  neareft 
to  it.  This  done,  flie  performs  tfie  very  fame  Operation 
on  the  other  Side  of  the  Cock’s  Body,  and  there  takes 
out  the  other  Stone  j  then  (he  flitches  up  the  Wounds., 

and 
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and  lets  the  Fowl  go  about  as  at  other  Times,  till  the 
Capon  is  fatted  in  a  Coup,  which  is  commonly  done 
from  Chrtftmas  to  Candlemas^  and  after.  Now  if  the  Stones 
are  but  big  enough,  as  they  lie  to  the  Back,  they  may 
be  fafely  taken  out  with  a  greafed  Fore-finger,  without 
much  Danger  of  killing  the  Creature,  but  when  they  are 
too  fmall  there  is  Danger.  This  Way  of  caponizing  a 
Cock,  I  have  had  done  at  my  Houfe  for  my  Information, 
by  a  Woman  deemed  to  be  one  of  our  befi;  Capon  Cut¬ 
ters,  elfe  it  would  have  been  a  difficult  Matter  for  me 
to  give  a  Defcription  of  it  ;  for  they  that  never  faw” 
fuch  an  Operation,  and  venture  at  it,  mufi;  expe6i:  to 
kill  one  or  more,  before  he  or  fhe  gets  Mafter  of  the 
Science,  And  indeed  it  is  for  Want  of  this  Knowledge 
that  the  Art  of  caponizing  Fowls  is  not  fo  much  prac- 
tifed  as  formerly  ;  but  as  I  have  given  a  pretty  good 
Account  I  hope  of  it,  I  am  of  Opinion  the  Art  will  be 
revived,  and  Capons  fold  in  greater  Plenty  than  ever. 


Chara^ier  of  the  famous  Darking  'Dunghill 

Fowls, 

Kings- Head- Inn  at  Darking,  Jan.  24^^,  1747-8,, 

SIR, 

I  AM  very  glad  to  oblige  you  with  the  befi:  Account 
I  can  give  of  our  Fowls  ;  they  are  large,  and  in  gene¬ 
ral  white-IegM  ;  they  that  are  moft  curious  of  their  Breed 
chufe  a  Cock  all  white,  and  the  Hen  of  a  fpeckled  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Feathers,  but  white  leg’d,  that  making  a  ftronger 
Breed  than  both  being  white  : '  They  are  all  round  us 
very  careful  of ,  their  Feed,  cramming  them  with  fine 
ground  down  Corn  made  in  Rolls  and  dipped  in  Milk ; 
they  are  received  by  all  People  as  the  finefi:  of  Poultry  that 
any  Place  affords.  lam.  Sir, 

Tour  inojl  humble^  Servant, 

\ 

Bekj.  Barnsley. 


Of 
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Of  the  rU  RK  E  T. 

This  is  the  largeft  tame  Land-Fowl  we  have  in 
England^  and  by  many  is  preferred  to  others,  if  they 
are  well  fatted.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  this  Species,  the 
common  Suffolk  or  Norfolk  Turkey,  and  the  blue  Virgin 
nia  Sort :  The  firft  are  bred  in  vaft  Numbers  in  thofe  two 
Counties,  from  whence  London  is  chiefly  fupplied  with 
thefe  excellent  Fowls,  as  appears  by  the  many  large  Droves 
of  them,  frequently  feen  on  the  Roads  thither.  A  Turkey, 
fold  at  Artleborough  near  Norwich  for  fourteen-pence,  at 
Stratford  near  Bow  in  EJfex  was  fold  for  twenty-pence, 
fo  cheap  are  they  in  Norfolk  ;  for  here  they  have  many 
dry  fandy  Grounds,  that  produce  Abundance  of  Turnips, 
Barley,  which  tend  much  to  the  Growth  of  Turkey 
Poults.  The  other  blue  Sort  are  of  the  flying  Kind,  and 
will  fettle  and  rooft  on  Trees,  yet  may  be  kept  as  tame 
Fowls,  but  they  muft  have  one  Wing  cut,  if  they  are 
to  be  hinder’d  from  flying,  which  is  pradlifed  by  fome, 
and  by  others  not,  becaufe  fome  Gentlemen  delight  in 
their  flying  Behaviour  \  and  where  many  of  thefe  Sort 
are  kept  in  Parks,  or  other  large  inclofed-  Grounds,  a 
Boy  may  attend  them,  and  by  the  frequent  Ufe  of  a 
Whiftle,  to  call  and  invite  them  to  a  Feed  of  Corn  now 
and  then  at  a  particular  Place,  it  will  be  a  great  Means 
of  naturalizing  thefe  T urkeys  to  the  Part,  and  keep  them 
from  ftraggling  too  far  from  home;  as  it  is  pracStifed  in 
a  Nobleman’s  Park,  to  my  Knowledge.  One  Cock  is  enough 
to  feven  Heris. 

Of  breeding  Turkeys, — As  they  are  of  a  more  tender 
Nature  than  mofl:  other  tame  Fowls,  they  are  fome  what 
diflicult  to  rear,  efpecially  in  a  cold  Country,  or  on  a 
wettifh  cold  Soil  ;  in  a  warmer  one,  they  may,  if  kept 
well,  be  made  to  tread  twice  a  Year  ;  but  few  do  this, 
but  are  contented  with  one  Brood  only.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  fet  with  thirteen  or  fifteen  Eggs.  The  Turkey? 
are  very  apt  to  lay  their  Eggs  in  Hedges,  where  they 
live  near  them,  and  fit  abroad :  But  of  this,  our  right 
Sort  of  Country  Houfewives  are  aware,  and  take  care  tp 
fet  them  in  a  Barn,  Hovel,  or  other  large  cover’d  Place  ; 
for  to  flint  them  of  Room,  is  prejudicial  to  this  bulky 
body’d  Fowl  in  their  hatching  and  bringing  up  their  young. 
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When  the  young  Turkevs  are  flrong  enough  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  abroad,  they  are  liable  to  be  hurt  by  feveral  Ac¬ 
cidents,  by  Hawks,  Pole- Cats,  Nettles,  before 

they  attain  an  Age  of  Security.  A  Nettle  will  fting  them 
to  death,  by  itiaking  their  Head  to  fwell,  till  they  pine 
and  die ;  therefore  many  good  Country  Houfewives,  to 
prevent  this,  where  they  have  Nettles  grow  near  their 
Houfes,  v/ill  before-hand  pull  them  up. 

To feedyoting  Turkeys. — T o  a  Quart  of  Pollard,  put  a  hard 
Egg,  and  as  many  Leaves  of  Wormwood  as  will  make 
all  green,  both  cut  very  fmall,  and  mixed  with  as  much 
boiling  Milk  as  will  make  all  into  a  foft  Palfe ;  after 
young  Turkeys  have  been  fed  with  Bread  and  Milk  one 
or  two  Days,  feed  them  with  this  Pafte  for  a  Week,  it 
will  keep  them  alive.  And  if  you  will  feed  them  with 
fcalded  Bran  for  a  Month  afterwards,  they  will  fhift  for 
themfelves  bravely,  when  otherwife  they  often  die  very 
young.  But  there  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Food  that 
fome  give  young  Turkeys,  till  they  are  big  enough  to 
range  for  a  Living  abroad,  as  Fennel,  Curds,  But 

in  dry  fandy  Grounds,  they  are  certainly  brought  up 
in  the  cheapeft  Manner,  becaufe  in  this  loofe  Earth 
they  eafily  find  and  pick  up  Seeds  of  Weeds  and  Corn, 
Worms  and  other  Infe(fi:s ;  and  as  they  in  particular  love 
to  flock  their  Craws  with  Particles  of  Sand,  here  they 
have  it  in  Plenty.  Some  Spring  Seafons  of  Weather  are 
attended  with  fo  much  Cold  and  Wet  as  deftroys  many 
Broods  of  young  Turkeys,  notwithftanding  all  the  Care 
that  has  been  made  ufe  of. 

Of  fattening  old  Turkeys. — A  Tu  R  K  E  Y  is  not  to  be  fatted 
like  a  Dunghill  P'owl ;  if  we  fat  them  by  Crams,  we  mix 
Barley-Meal  with  Pollard  and  Water,  with  which  we 
make  Pellets  or  Crams,  and  put  as  many  down  the  Tur¬ 
key’s  Throat  as  it  can  well  take  in,  every  Morning,  for 
three  Weeks  or  a  Month,  and  turn  him  loofe  all  the  reft 
of  the  Day.  This  we  commonly  begin  to  do  before 
Chrlftmas.,  that  the  Turkeys  may  be  fatted  for  a  Market 
or  a  Friend.  Barley-Meal  Crams  dipt  in  Milk  make 
their  Flefh  appear  the  whiter. 

J1  further  Account  of  the  Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Tur^ 
keys. — These  Fowls  are  bred  by  fome  Farmers  as  the 
moft  profitable  Sort ;  others  rejeeft  them  for  their  troii- 
bleforne  Breeding,  up,  and  being  too  great  Devourers  of 
Corn.  Cne  Author  obferves,  that  when  they  r  yt  a 
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large  Range  of  Liberty  they  will  feed  on  Herbs,  and  See(I$ 
of  Herbs,  without  Trouble  or  Charge,  except  in  breeding 
and  fattening  Time,  and  then  they  require  very  careful 
Attendance,  as  they  are  a  tender  chilly  Fowl  ;  that  where 
they  have  a  Wood  or  Grove  near  a  Houfe,  the  Hen 
Turkey  will  feek  her  Nell:  abroad,  conceal  it  from  the 
Cock,  and  bring  up  her  Brood  with  more  Succefs  than 
the  more  tame ;  that  they  feldom  fatten  before  Winter  be 
well  fpent,  when  they  forget  their  Luff  ;  that  the  cold 
Weather  gets  them  a  Stomach,  and  the  long  Nights  afford 
them  much  Reft  ;  and  obferves,  that  the  whitifh  or  light 
colour’d  Turkeys  are  much  better  Meat  than  the  blacker 
Sort,  but  withal,  that  they  are  more  tender  in  their 
nurfing  up  ;  when  young  Turkeys  are  hatched,  to  give 
them  a  Pepper-corn,  one  Corn  with  a  little  Milk  to  each 
T urkey  Poult,  as  being  a  great  Prefervative  againft  the 
Cramp,  which  thefe  Fowls  more  than  ordinarily  are  fub- 
je6t  to  fufter  by  ;  that  an  Egg  boiled  till  hard,  and  chopt 
fmall  with  Wormwood  or  Cloves,  is  a  good  firft  Food 
for  warming  their  Bodies  and  creating  an  Appetite,  and 
fo  is  Cheefe- Curds  and  Wormwood.  They  fhould  be 
kept  from  Rain  while  they  are  very  young,  in  ftielter  till 
a  warm  Day,  and  then  they  may  be  brought  out  in  the 
Middle  of  it  for  an  Hour  or  two,  under  a  Coop,  at  about 
a  Week  old  ;  and  fo  on,  longer  and  longer,  till  they  can 
fhift  for  themfelves  without  the  Hen.  It  is  reported, 
that  a  Turkey  may  be  improved  in  Bulk  and  Goodnefs 
of  Flefh  by  Caftration  ;  and  I  think,  that  if  the  Eggs  of 
the  Buftard  were  fearch’d  for  in  Aprils  and  fet  under 
Turkeys,  they  might  be  brought  up  as  tame  as  Dunghill 
Fowls.  But  of  this  moft  noble  Fowl  the  Buftard,  more 
is  defigned  to  be  wrote,  when  I  publifb  my  Treafure 
of  new  Difcoveries  in  the  Improvements  of  Infrumental 
HuJbandrjy  i^c.  In  fhort,  as  the  Turkey  for  its  large 
Body  and  delicate  Fdefti  is  kept  by  many  Farmers  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  that  the  chief  Art  of  breeding  them  lies  in 
their  right  managing  of  the  Poults,  I  have  further  to  add, 
that  if  they  are  timely  fed  with  a  proper  Food,  and  kept 
under  Cover  for  the  firft  four  or  five  Weeks  from  Rain, 
Slugs,  or  Snails,  that  are  apt  to  fcour  and  kill  them, 
and  a  Turf  of  Grafs  every  Day  given  them,  there  needs 
little  Care  in  their  Attendance  afterwards.  And  if  they 
are  bred  near  Oak  or  Beech  Trees,  their  Maft  in  a  plenti¬ 
ful  Year  will  fatten  them  without  any  otherMeat,  as  is  often 
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feen  by  thofe  Turkeys  bred  on  Gaddefden-Hill^  and  fed 
amongft  our  many  Beech  Trees,  that  are  of  the  largeft  Sort 
in  England, 

Of  BUCKS, 


HE  Profit  of  keeping  Ducks. — The  Duck  is  not  fit  to 
be  kept  where  there  is  but  little  Water  in  Ponds  or  , 
Ditches,  for  if  there  is  but  little,  they  mud  and  fpoil  it 
for  Kitchen  Ufes,  and  for  watering  of  Cattle;  but  they  are 
certainly  very  profitable  where  there  are  good  Conve- 
niencies  for  keeping  them,  becaufe  they  run  up  in  Growth 
very  faft  for  an  early  Market,  eat  up  the  Weeds  on  Wa¬ 
ters,  devour  Spawn  and  young  Frogs,  Caterpillars,  Slugs, 
and  Snails,  l5c.  return  downy  Feathers,  live  cheap,  and 
when  fatted  under  Confinement,  with  a  pure  Meat,  they 
are  dainty  Food  for  the  niceft  Palates ;  vv'here  there  is  a 
River  or  a  fpringy  Moor,  they  will  get  three  Parts  of  their 
Living  abroad. 

Of  the  fever al  Sorts  of  Ducks  kept  in  England. — The 
common  white  Duck  is  preferred  by  fome,  by  others  the 
Crook-bill  Duck,  fome  again  keep  the  largeft  of  all  Ducks, 
the  Mufcovy  Sort ;  but  the  Gentry  of  late  have  fell  into 
fuch  a  good  Opinion  of  the  Normandy  Sort,  that  they  are 
highly  efteemed  for  their  full  Body  and  delicate  Flefli  ; 
they  are  very  great  Devourers  of  Grain,  infomuch  that  if 
they  were  wholly  to  be  maintained  on  it,  it  muft  coft  a 
Perfon  many  times  more  than  Ducks  are  fold  for  at  'the 
Poulterer^s  Shop.  A  good  Parcel  of  Ducks  will  do  great 
Service  in  a  Turnip  or  Rape  Field,  where  they  are  feized 
by  the  black  Caterpillar,  and  fo  will  a  Turkey  or  a  Goofe, 
for  all  thefe  Fowls  are  very  greedy  of  fuch  Infe6fs,  and 
accordingly  have  proved  a  Cure,  when  no  other  Applica¬ 
tions  could.  I' 

Of  breeding  Ducks. — -One  Drake  will  ferve  for  near 
twenty  Ducks.  In  the  hardeft  Weather,  one  Quart  of 
Barley  will  be  fufiicient  to  feed  ten  or  twelve  Ducks  one 
Day ;  however,  the  better  they  are  fed  the  more  Eggs  they’ll 
lay,  and  fo  fed  theydl  lay  Abundance  at  Intervals  of  Time, 
beginning  after  moulting  Time  about  Allhollantide  or 
about  Chr  'ifimas.  Thofe  who  have  no  Duck  Eggs  of  their 
own  feek  out  to  buy  fome,  for  having  them  in  Readi- 
nefs  to  fet  the  firft  broody  Dunghill  Hen,  that  tthey 
may  have  the  earlieft  Ducklings  to  Market,  for  when 
they  are  very  early  s,fold,  they  may  fetch  eighteen  Pence 

apiece. 
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apiece,  In  February  ;  but  then  fuch  an  early  Brood  muft 
be  kept  in  a  Hoiife,  unlefs  the  Weather  is  very  mild  in¬ 
deed  ;  and  for  their  firft  Meat,  it  (hould  be  a  very  hearty  Sort, 
made  with  Bread  and  Milk,  and  Pollard  mixt  together ; 
fo  that  in  breeding  Ducks,  the  Dunghill  Hen,  which  com¬ 
monly  fits  firft,  and  keeps  Houfe  better  than  Ducks,  be¬ 
comes  very  ferviceable,  and  thus  there  is  the  greater  Op¬ 
portunity  to  enjoy  a  Brood  of  Ducks  both  by  the  Flen  and 
the  Duck's  fitting,  and  of  bringing  up  the  more  young  ones. 
On  this  Account  many  Farmers  fell  their  Duck  Eggs  to  a 
good  Advantage.  Our  Vale  Farmers  Wives  duly  obferve 
to  dip  the  Bills  or  Beaks  of  the  Ducklings  as  foon  as  they 
are  hatch’d  in  Milk,  and  where  they  make  Cheefe  to  give 
them  Curd. 

Of  GEESE. 

VO  RT  S  of  Geefe, — The  R  e  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Eng- 
^  Ufh  tame  Geefe,  fome  fmaller  bodied  than  others,  but 
the  largeft  and  fineft  Sort  that  I  ever  faw  was  at  Sir  Je¬ 
remy  Sambrooke^s^  at  his  Seat  near  Northaw  Common  ;  but 
that  truly  honourable  and  very  worthy  Gentleman,  Sir 
John  Rawdon^  fhewed  me,  at  his  Seat  near  Brentwood^ 
Ejjex  (when  I  carried  to  him  fourteen  young  tame  Phea- 
fants)  a  Breed  between  the  EngUjh  and  Portugal  Sort, which 
he  prefer’d  for  their  good  Qualities. 

Geefe  fitting  and  hatching.  — This  Bufinefs  comes  in 
particular  under  the  Country  Houfewife’s  Infpedfion,  and 
for  managing  it  to  Profit,  (he  fhould  feed  her  Geefe  well 
betimes,  even  from  Chrijimas^  that  they  may  lay  early 
Eggs,  and  enough  of  them  for  fetting  her  Geefe  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  or  March  at  fartheft,  and  therefore  fome  Oats 
O-ight  to  be  given  them  or  other  Corn,  or  wetted  Bran  or 
Pollard^  befides  what  Food  they  get  abroad  ;  Coleworts  raw 
or  fcalded,  or  Turneps  boiled  and  Bran  mix’d,  or  raw  Car¬ 
rots  chopt  fmall,  or  Guts  and  Garbage  will  very  much  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  laying  and  fitting  betimes,  that  their  Gof- 
lings  or  green  Geefe  may  come  to  an  early  Market  for 
fetching  the  beft  Price  ,;  feed  them  in  the  Out- houfe  they 
are  to  lay  and  fit  in,  for  naturalizing  them  to  the  Place ; 
provide  them  Wheat  or  other  Straw,  and  make  them  a 
Neft  with  it  as  far  off  the  Company  of  other  Geefe  as 
conveniently  can  be,  and  as  a  Goofe  fits  about  a  Month 
let  her  have  Water  and  Gravel  conftantly  by  her,  and 
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Meat  in  due  Time  ;  fet  her  on  her  own  Eggs,  for  it  ic^ 
thought  by  fome  that  her  Knowledge  extends  as  far  as  this, 
to  approve  of,  and  fit  better  on  her  own  than  thofe  of 
other  Geefe.  And  that  if  a  Dunghill  large  Hen  is  broody 
hrft,  it  is  profitable  to  fet  her  with  five  or  fix  Goofe  Eggs  ; 
but  this  is  very  feldom  done,  becaufe  a  Goofe  well  fed  will 
lay  and  fit  early  enough,  and  cover  thirteen  or  fifteen  Eggs. 
The  Goofe  having  hatch’d,  if  the  Weather  is  feverely 
cold  or  wet,  (he  and  her  Brood  fhould  be  kept  in  till  the 
Goflings  get  older  and  heartier,  by  giving  them  at  firfl 
Bread,  Bran,  Pollard,  yetted  Barley,  or  other  Corn 
fcalded  in  Milk,  with  chopt  Clivers,  Lettice,  Cole- 
worts,  or  Turnips  boiled  to  a  Mafh,  with  Bran  or  Pol¬ 
lard  mixt  with  them,  or  minced  raw  Carrots  amongft  it* 
till  after  a  Week  or  more  that  they  can  eat  Buck- 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  or  other  raw  Corn,  and  fhift  for 
themfelves.  Likewife  be  fure  to  put  Fennel  in  all  their 
Water.  Thus  the  Goflings  may  be  prevented  having 
the  Cramp  or  other  Illnefs,  which,  for  want  of  a  careful 
and  right  Management  at  firft,  fbmetimes  kills  them  ;  and 
for  their  greater  Security,  let  them  go  and  be  kept  out 
a  little  at  a  Time,  till  they  are  able  to  endure  the  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  preferve  them  from  eating  mufty  Corn,  from 
the  Kite,  from  the  Pole-cat,  and  Baltick  Rat,  from  Hem¬ 
lock,  Henbane,  and  other  poifonous  Herbs  by  Land,  and 
from  the  Pike  or  large  Jacks  in  Water,  for  that  all  thefe 
are  Enemies  to  young  Ducks  and  Goflings. 

The  Lofs  and  Profit  of  keeping  They  are  not 

fit  to  be  kept  where  there  is  a  Scarcity  of  Water,  but 
only  where  there  is  much  Pond  Water,  or  near  a  River, 
or  on  a  Common.  Here  Geefe  may  pay  better  than  any 
other  tame  Fowl ;  becaufe  they  are  great  Devourers  (Hog 
like)  of  Meat,  and  bite  Grafs  rather  clofer  to  the  Ground 
than  a  Sheep,  and  therefore  their  Keeping  is  difallowed  of 
on  many  Commons  ;  but  where  they  have  Plenty  of 
Water,  Grafs,  and  Weeds,  they’ll  live  and  thrive  with 
very  little  Expence  all  the  Year,  except  irf  feeding  Time 
for  laying  Eggs,  in  fitting  Time,  and  in  bringing  up  their 
young.  Then  it  is  that  fome  Geefe- Owners  buy  Oats 
or  other  Meat,  as  thofe  do  who  live  on  Box-Moor  near 
Hempftead^  to  whom  I  have  fold  Oats  for  this  Purpofe  ; 
but  for  the  reft  of  the  Year,  the  old  Geefe  are  very  little 
expenfive.  A  Goofe,  it  is  faid,  may  live  forty  or  fifty  Years, 
as  has  been  proved  j  and  although  fhe  is  very  old  when 
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fhe  comes  fat  out  of  the  Stubbles,  yet  her  Body  being 
furnifhed  on  a  fudden  with  new  Flefh,  fhe  may  eat  to 
Satisfadlion  :  Which  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  it  is  the  Cuftom  of  many  Farmers  in  Hertford^ 
Jhire  and  elfewhere,  to  fatten  Geefe  chiefly  in  Stubbles,  yet 
it  is  the  Cuflom  of  many  others  to  fell  them  lean,  as 
may  every  Y ear  be  feen  by  the  great  Droves  of  fuch  Geefe 
travelling  towards  London^  from  Flag-hundred  near  Yar¬ 
mouth^  in  Norfolk.  In  one  Drove  there  were  fourteen 
hundred  fold  at  Stratford  in  Ejfex^  for  Twenty- pence  a 
Piece,  to  fatten  for  the  London  Poulterers.  If  Geefe  are 
fatted  in  Stubbles,  when  they  are  brought  home  every 
Night,  they  fhould  have  fome  Pollard  or  Bran  mixt  with 
fkim  Milk,  Broth,  or  Water,  or  Corn  foaked  and  given 
them  in  Water  ;  but  in  a  Morning  they  fhould  eat  nothing 
before  they  are  drove  to  the  Field,  becaufe  theyHl  fearch 
for  their  Meat  with  the  greater  Diligence.  Again,  in 
cafe  Geefe  are  to  be  fatted  altogether  in  a  Houfe,  that 
Houfe  is  beft  for  this  Purpofe  that  has  the  leaf!:  Light, 
and  is  farthefl:  ofF  the  Noife  of  other  Geefe.  There  are 
feveral  Sorts  of  Meat  to  fatten  them  with,  as  French  Wheat 
luft  broke  at  the  Mill  and  given  in  Water,  or  the  Flower 
of  it  made  into  a  Pap  or  Pafte  is  a  great  Fattener ;  fo  is 
Ground  Malt  mixt  with  Pollard  and  given  them  in 
Water,  or  Barley-Meal  wetted  into  a  thin  Pafle  ;  but 
let  the  Meat  be  what  it  will,  they  muft  always  have  a 
Pan  of  Water  by  them,  wherein  is  fome  Gravel  or  Sand  ; 
and  if  with  any  of  thefe  Meats,  fome  Coleworts,  Let- 
tice,  or  Clivers  are  given  befides,  it  will  increafe  their 
Appetite,  and  caufe  them  to  fatten  apace,  in  a  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks  Time  ;  for  Goflings  efpecially  are  fuch  ex- 
tream  Lovers  of  Lettice  and  Coleworts,  that  they’ll  al- 
moft  fatten  upon  them  alone,  and  fo  they  will  on  Carrots 
cut  fmall,  or  on  Turneps  boiled  to  a  Mafh  and  mixt 
with  Pollard,  which  is  the  cheapeft  Adeat  they  can  be  fat¬ 
ted  with.  A  Goofe  is  eafier  brought  up  than  a  Turkey,  for 
a  Turkey,  when  as  big  as  a  Pigeon,  may  be  flung  to  Death 
by  a  Nettle. 

Eighteen  Gofings  killed  and  carried  away  in  one^ighds 
Fime  by  a  Polecat. — A  Man  who  lives  on  Box- Moor near 
Hempjiead^  had  eighteen  Goflings  carried  away  in  one 
Night ;  and  believing  they  were  carried  away  by  a  Pole- 
.cat,  diligently  fearched  amongfl:  the  Hedges  to  find  his 
Hole,  but  miding  none,  they  proceeded  to  fearch  about  a 
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Bay  of  Hay  in  a  Barn,  and  perceiving  a  Hole,  they  cut 
down  into  it,  and  there  found  a  Polecat  lying  in  the  midft 
of  it,  with  moft  of  the  dead  Goflings,  for  which  they  had 
only  the  Satisfadfion  of  killing  him. 

Of  SWANS. 

^ I  HE  Pleafure  and  Profit  of  keeping  Swans.' — Swans 
^  are  ftately  beautiful  Birds,  and  are  faid  to  be  a  very 
proud,  but  chafte  Fowl  ;  and  are  fo  fenfible  of  Alfronts, 
that  I  have  often  feen  a  Cock  Swan  fcare  both  Women 
and  Children  in  wing-running  after  them.  They  are 
chiefly  kept  by  Gentlemen,  who  regard  them  more  for 
Fancy  than  Profit ;  not  but  they  will  pay  indifferently 
well,  if  kept  under  a  right  Management  in  large  Ponds  or 
in  a  River.  Nor  will  they  leave  the  Place  if  pinion’d, 
but  keep  ftriclly  to  it,  even  if  it  be  only  a  Pond  of  no 
great  Compafs,  as  has  been  feen  in  AJhrldge-Park^  for  fome 
Years,  in  the  Time  of  Scroop  the  late  Duke  of  Bridge- 
watery  but  if  they  go  unpinion’d,  they  are  apt  to  take 
Flights,  tho’  they  feldom  entirely  forfake  their  firft  Ha¬ 
bitation. They  are  a  very  hardyBird,  and  are  not  Devourers 
of  Fifh  to  any  great  Damage,  for  they  never  dive  deep, 
hardly  ever  farther  than  their  Necks  will  reach,  fo  that 
they  can  only  take  a  few  of  the  fmalleft  Fifh.  And  as  to 
the  Expence  of  their  Maintainance,  what  they  get  in 
and  about  the  Water,  and  the  Grafs  that  grows  on  the 
Land  contiguous  to  the  Pond  or  River, with  a  few  Oats  now 
and  then,  will  fuffice,  except  in  a  hard  Froff,  when  they 
are  deprived  of  the  Benefit  of  Water  y  then,  indeed,  they 
muft  have  a  greater  Allowance  of  Oats.  The  young 
Swans,  called  Cignets,  if  fatted,  are  a  dainty  Difh,  and 
eat  excellently  well  in  a  Pye,  provided  they  have  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  two  Years  of  Age.  Their  long  Neck,  broad  Feet, 
and  broad  Bill,  are  neceffary  y  their  Neck  to  reach,  and 
their  broad  Mouth  to  take  up  much  Slime  at  once,  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  up  Worms  and  other  Infe^fs  from  the  Bottom 
of  Ponds  y  the  upper  Part  of  their  Bill  is  pierced,  in  order 
to  difcharge  the  Water. 

Of  Breeding  Swans. — Swans  make  their  Neft  with 
Flags  or  Rufhes,  which  they  build  on  the  Water,  amongft 
Flags,  to  a  very  great  Bulk ;  here  they  generally  lay 
their  Eggs,  in  Aiarchy  to  the  Number  of  four,  five,  or 
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fix,  and  then  fit  on  them  for  feven  or  eight  Weeks  before 
they  hatch  ;  in  which  Time,  as  their  Neft  is  always 
pretty  near  the  Shoar,  they  muft  have  Oats  given  them. 
VVhen  they  have  hatch’d, the  young  Swans  have  nothing  given 
them  befideswhat  the  old  Swan  provides,  whigh  are  FJies, 
Worms,  or  other  Infects,  Weeds  and  Grafs,  carrying  them 
now  and  then  on  her  Back,  and  fo  will  the  Cock  Swan,  and 
provide  his  Share  for  them;  but  after  three  Weeks  Age, 
the  Cignets  will  eat  Oats,  which  are  placed  in  a  Trough 
fix’d  in  the  Water  about  two  Foot  from  the  Land,  to 
which  both  old  and  young  have  alv/ays  free  Accefs  ;  and 
now  it  is  that  the  Cock  Swan  is  mofi:  furious  at  Specta¬ 
tors,  as  being  very  jealous  of  his  Mate,  and  fond  of  her 
Brood.  Where  there  is  not  good  Room  in  a  Pond  for 
their  large  Neft,  or  Conveniency  to  make  one  with  Flags 
or  Rufhes,  Grafs,  Straw,  and  fuch  like  Stuff  muft  be  laid 
near  the  Edge  of  the  Water,  on  the  Land,  and  the  Swan 
will,  if  not  much  difturbed,  lay  her  Eggs  in  a  Neft  (he 
builds  there. 

Howto fattenSwans  — T o  fatten thefe large WaterFowls, 
they  muft  not  be  totally  deprived  of  Water,  and  therefore 
for  accommodating  them  in  the  moft  natural  Manner, Stakes 
muft  be  drove  into  the  Ground  round  a  Place  in  the 
Water,  by  the  Shore-fide,  and  on  Part  of  the  contiguous 
Land  ;  fo  that  one  half  muft  be  Land  and  the  other  half 
Water,  that  is  to  be  thus  inclofed  for  about  half  a  Pole 
fquare,  that  the  Swans  may  have  Liberty  allowed  them 
enough  to  be  on  either.  Here  the  Cignets,  or  old  Swans 
that  are  to  be  fatted,  muft  be  confined  to  feed  on  Oats, 
and  nothing  elfe,  and  if  well  fupplied  with  them,  they 
will  fatten  in  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  at  fart  heft.  Swans 
are  of  a  dunnifh  Colour  for  the  firft  Year  ;  but  before  the 
fecond  is  over,  they  will  be  perfeCfly  white.  Then 
the  Cock  may  be  partly  known  from  the  Hen,  by  the 
larger  Comb,  Neck,  and  Legs.  About  Michaelmas 
Time  they  (hould  be  pinion’d,  and  for  doing  it  fafely 
a  Perfon  fliould  have  fome  fore- hand  Knowledge  of  it, 
and  not  venture  at  random,  left  he  kill  them  by  being 
an  ignorant  Operator,  as  one  I  know  did,  who  was  thus 
the  Death  of  four  young  Swans  out  of  fix;  therefore 
obferve  the  following  Method. 

Pinioning  a  Swan, —  Mr.  Bradley,,  in  his  Farmer  s 
Monthly  Director,,  page  132.  (fold  by  Brown,,  at  the 
Black- ^wan^vii^QwX.  Temple-Bar-^  fays,  That  the 
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Feathers  muft  be  pick’d  clean  round  the  firfl  Joint  of  one 
Wing,  then  take  a  ftrong  Pack-thread^  and  knit 
hard  enough  round  the  Place,  a  little  below  the  Joint, 
to  ftop  the  Bleeding,  when  the  Pinion  is  cut  ofF  with  a 
very  (harp  Knife,  For  doing  this,  the  Month  of  September 
is  a  good  Time. 

Of  E  G  G  S. 

T  TO  IV  to  preferve  Eggs  found. — Dr.  Godfrey  in  his 
Book  fays,  That  Fggs  have  been  laid  under  a 
running  Water,  and  after  two  Years  lying  in  the  fame 
have  been  found  perfedtly  found  for  eating,  and  breeding 
of  Chickens.  He  alfo  further  fays,  That  if  Eggs  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  proper  V arnifh  they  will  hold  found  a  Y ear,  as  has 
been  proved  by  putting  them  under  a  Hen  that  produced 
Chickens  ;  for  by  thefe  Means  the  Air  is  kept  from  entering 
their  Shells,  and  fo  are  preferved  from  Rottennefs. 

A  fecond  Way  to  preferve  Eggs  found.-^-^Tnis  is  done  by 
the  Art  of  packing  them  in  a  Wicker-bafket,  Hamper,  or 
Cafk,  for  if  you  place  their  large  Ends  downwards,  they 
will  keep  found  two  or  three  Months.  The  Reafon  for  this 
is.  When  you  place  them’  the  reverfe  Way,  the  Air  has 
a  greater  Contadt  with  the  Wind-bladder  in  the  large  End 
of  the  Egg,  fo  as  to  wafte  and  exhaufl;  it  much  the  fooner 
thro’  the  Pores  of  the  Shell,  for  as  this  Wind-bladder 
(which  fupports  and  helps  to  keep  the  Yolk  from  finking 
and  running  amongft  the  White)  becomes  more  or  lefs 
damaged,  fo  will  the  Egg  be  in  Proportion. 

A  third  Way. — When  you  pack  Eggs  for  Carriage  or 
keeping  fomeTime,  always  fct  their  broad  Ends  downwards, 
and  between  every  Layer  of  them  put  Straw,  and  keep  them 
out  of  the  Power  of  cold  Air,  that  it  may  not  freeze  them  ; 
therefore  referve  the  Hamper,  Ba&et,  or  Cafk,  in  a 
warm  Room  in  Winter,  and  in  Summer  in  a  Cellar. 
The  broad  Ends  of  the  Eggs,  which  are  porous,  have  a 
thick  Skin,  which  the  Egg  feeds  upon  while  it  lies  in  this 
Pofture  ;  but  when  the  Eggs  lie  long  ways,  there  is 
little  elfe  but  Skin,  and  when  that  is  fed  on,  and  eat  up 
by  the  reft  of  the  Egg,  the  Egg  begins  to  rot.  It  is 
alfo  obfervable,  that  the  Chick’s  Bill  lies  next  the  Bottom, 
and  here  through  the  little  Holes  it  fetches  its  Breath, 
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Now  if  thefe  little  Holes  lie  upper moft,  the  Air  has  the 
more  Power  to  enter  and  fpoil  the  Egg. 

A  fourth  Way. — A  Farmer’s  Wife,  to  fave  her  Eggs  in 
a  cheap  Time  againft  a  dear  one,  ufed  to  put  them  on 
Wire  or  other  Sieves,  or  on  other  Bottoms,  and  by  laying 
them  thus,  fhe  turned  the  Eggs  once  every  Week,  from 
Auguft  till  towards  Chrijimas^  in  Imitation  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Higlers  Way,  who,  when  they  meet  with  a  Difap- 
pointrnent  of  Sale,  turn  their  pack’d- up  Eggs  in  a  Hamper 
Bottom  upwards,  and  by  fo  doing  once  a  Week,  they 
will  keep  found  four  or  five  Weeks. 

Rotten  Eggs  fold  knowingly. — It  is  too  often  pradfifed 
by  fome  Farmers  Wives,  to  fave  their  Eggs  from  Harveft- 
time  to  fell  near  Chrijimas.,  and  though  many  be  rotten, 
yet  they  will  fell  them  as  found  ones  if  they  can,  though 
they  know  them  to  be  rotten.  Therefore, 

'to  know  rotten  Eggs. — Wh  en  they  are  rotten,  on  holding 
them  againft  a  Fire,  Candle,  or  the  Sun,  they  appear  of 
a  dirty  or  blackifh  Colour, 

Hertfordfhire  Eggs. — -We  generally  are  fo  careful  of 
fending  clean  Eggs  to  London.^  that  when  we  find  any  of 
them  fully’d,we  put  them  for  a  Minute  in  warm  Water,  and 
rub  them  with  fcouring  Sand  3  then  lay  them  on  a  Cloth, 
and  they  prefently  dry. 

the  B  A1  RT. 

^  /  H  E  Bent^fts  of  making  ufe  of  a  brafs  Skimming- dtjh.-^ 
In  my  Way  home  from  Sujfex^  on  the  15th  Day  of 
June.,  17491  I  tode  along  with  a  Grazier,  that  lives  near 
towcejier  in  Northamptonfnre.,  who  informed  me  he  had 
loft  fixty  horned  Beafts  by  the  reigning  murrain  Diftem- 
per ;  -nine  of  wEich  Number  died  this  laft  Spring.  He 
fays,  he  received  eighty  Pounds  from  the  King  for  forty 
of  them  ;  that  he  now  keeps  forty  Cows  for  carrying  on  - 
a  Butter  Dairy,  and  fells  his  Butter  all  the  Year,  at  a 
London  Market,  for  Seven- pence  a  Pound  in  Winter,  and 
Six-pence  in  Summer.  He  fays,  there  is  fold  at  fome 
Shops  a  brafs  Skimmer  for  Milk,  about  the  Bignefs  of  a 
common  wooden  Skimming-difti ;  this,  he  favs,  takes  the 
Cream  away  right,  becaufe  it  lets  the  Milk  through  its 
little  Holes,  and  retains  the  Cream,  But  he  fays  it  muft 
be  done  exceeding  quick,  by  putting  the  Cream  into  a 

Porringer 
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Porringer  or  Pan,  which  is  to  be  held  by  the  other  Hand, 
left  the  Cream  pafs  alfo  through  the  Holes.  This,  fays  he, 
is  an  Improvement ;  for  by  difcharging  the  Milk  from  the 
Cream,  the  Butter  will  keep  fweet  the  longer,  be  better 
tafted  and  firmer,  Milk  being  weaker  than  Cream.  Thus 
the  pureft  Cream  may  be  gathered  for  making  the  very 
beft  of  Butter,  far  exceeding  the  old  common  Way  of 
blowing  off  the  Cream  in  the  Skimming-difti  with  the 
Mouth, which  does  it  lefs  cleanly,  and  lefs  free  of  the  Milk. 
But,  fay  fome,  the  more  Milk  the  more  Butter ;  true,  but 
then  that  Butter  is  fo  much  the  worfe,  as  there  is  Milk 
niixt  with  the  Cream.  This  alfo  proves  the  fetting  of 
Milk  over  Embers  for  fcalding  it,  and  thereby  raifing  a 
clouted  Cream,  to  be  much  more  profitable  than  to  wait 
the  taking  Cream  off  cold  Milk,  becaufe  the  clouted  Cream 
is  eafily  taken  neat  and  intirely  off  the  Milk,  without  a 
Mixture  of  it,  at  once. 

T'he  Nature  of  what  the  Dairymen  call  Second-butter^  by 
which  may  be  dtjcovered  how  ignorant  Perfons  are  impofed  on 
that  buy  Butter. — This  great  Dairyman  fays.  That  to 
make  the  firft  and  beft  Butter,  his  Wife  fkims  every  la 
Hours  in  Summer,  and  forbears  to  do  the  fame  but  a  little 
longer  in  Winter,  and  thus  fkims  twice  for  making  this 
prime,  beft  Butter  :  And  for  making  a  fecond  Butter, 
fhe  likewife  generally  fkims  the  fame  Milk  twice  at  every 
12  Hours  End. By  this  Method,  he  fays,  hisWife  gets  Cream 
enough  to  make  a  dozen  Pounds  of  this  fecond  Butter, 
after  12  or  13  dozen  Pounds  are  made  of  the  firft  Butter 
from  the  fame  Milk.  Now  this  fecond  or  back  Butter 
is  worth  but  very  little  more  than  half  the  Value  of  the 
firft  prime  Butter :  Yet  our  London  Butter- woman- 
Seller  fells  it  all  alike,  for  one  and  the  fame  Price,  either 
to  ignorant  Buyers,  or  to  thofe  who  are  more  knowing, 
who,  by  being  in  her  Books,  dare  not  difpute  the  Bad- 
nefs  of  this  Butter.  And  that  for  informing  this  Butter- 
feller,  he  tells  me,  that  Leaves,  or  fome  other  Mark  is 
laid  to  this  fecond  Butter,  for  preventing  a  Miftake,  left 
unwarily  (he  fells  the  worft  Butter  for  the  beft  to  her  beft 
Cuftomers.— —  If  he  fkims  fo  often  in  Summer, 
he  muft  have  a  very  cold  Dairy-cellar  indeed,  for  thefe 
feveral  Skimmings  are  not  in  common  Practice. 

Whey  Butter, -—He  tells  me  they  can  fkim  theirWhey  but 
once  at  12  Hours  End.  This  Whey-cream,  he  fays,  makes 
worfe  Butter  than  the  fkim-milk  fecond  or  back  But¬ 
ter, 
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ter,  for  it  will  not  keep,  and  prefently  eats  ranklfh.  I 
muft  confefs  that  the  fquare,  leaden,  Milk- Coolers  in  a 
Cellar  will  very  much  contribute  to  ihe  keeping  of  Milk 
fweet  a  long  time,  which  he  tells  me  that  he  ufes 
altogether,  elfe  I  cannot  underftand  how  he  can  fkim 
fo  often,  and  yet  get  fuch  fweet  Butter  as  to  liold  good 
in  Summer  Time  to  London^  after  it  has  been  drawn  in  a 
Waggon  about  fifty  Miles. 

JHaiJU  in  the  Management  of  a  Vale  great  Dairy  they  get 
their  Fewel,  and  keep  their  Cows  from  having  the  red  Wa¬ 
ter^  or  pijftng  of  Blood. — In  Buckingham.,  Beafordy^nd  Nor¬ 
thampton  Shires  there  are  many  great  Cheefe  and  Sutter 
Dairies  carry’d  on,  without  fo  much  as  an  Acre  of  plow’d 
Ground,  who  have  only  a  Dwelling-houfe  and  one  or  two 
Calf-houfes  belonging  to  them.  In  fuch  a  grafing  Farm 
they  perhaps  keep  forty,  fifty,  or  fixty  Cows,  and  always 
milk  them  abroad  Summer  and  Winter,  and  if  Snows  fall 
deep,  they  fodder,  and  fit  on  a  Stool  in  the  Snow  to  milk. 
And  when  a  Calf  falls,  it  is  houfed,  and  the  Cow  kept  in  a 
Night  or  two,  but  they  quickly  fell  off  the  Calf  for  employ¬ 
ing  the  Milk  to  make  Butter  or  Cheefe.  Here  many  have 
few  or  no  Hedges,  but  part  their  Grounds  by  Rails, 
Banks,  or  Ditches,  which  conflrains  them  to  get  Cow- 
dung,  and  cut  (if  there  be  any)  fcrubbed  Black-thorn  or 
Gorze,  for  two  Reafons,  one  is  for  Fewel  againft  Win¬ 
ter,  the  other  is  to  prevent  their  Cows  cropping  the 
young  Shoots  of  thefe  Vegetables  ;  for  if  they  are  let  to 
grow  any  thing  long,  they  are  apt  to  caufe  Cows  to  pifs 
bloody  Water.  Fewel  being  thus  fcarce,  they  go  with  a 
Cart  orWheel-barrow,  and  take  up  Cow-dung  foft  or  hard, 
and  continue  doing  this  atTimes  all  the  Summer,  for  getting 
good  Store  of  it  againft  a  long  Winter,  and  for  relieving  the 
Ground  from  a  Cover  of  it ;  for  if  Cow-dung  is  let  alone, 
it  will  grow  hard,  and  kill  the  Grafs  underneath  it ;  for 
this  Dung,  though  very  foft  at  firft,  will  harden  to  that 
Degree,  as  not  to  be  walhed  away  by  Rains  for  a  Year 
or  more.  Now  the  Value  of  this  Cow-dung  does  not  end 
here,  for  after  it  is  burnt,  by  Way  of  Kitchen-fewel, 
the  Afhes  of  it  are  excellent  to  drefs  their  grafing 
Grounds,  and  therefore  the  poor  Peoj^e  fell  them  to  the 
grafing  Farmers  for  a  Crown  a  Cart-load. — If  your  Cow 
ftiould  pifs  bloody  Water,  you  may  give  the  following 
Medicine : 

Ta 
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7^  Jiop  bloody  Water  pifs*dby  a  -Take  Penny- 

grafs,  Scabious,  and  Camomile,  a  little  of  each,  a  few 
Cloves  bruifed,  or  fome  Cinnamon  ;  boil  thefe  in  a  Quart 
of  old  Verjuice  ;  give  a  Pint  of  this  warm  to  a  Cow  fail¬ 
ing  out  of  a  Horn  ;  if  it  does  not  anfwer  at  firil,  renew 
it  three  or  four  Mornings.- — —But  for  four  other  Receits 
to  Cure  this  Malady,  fee  my  Modern  Hufhandnian^  fold 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Ofborne^  in  Gray’s-Inn^  London. 

The  good  and  bad  Properties  of  Cows. — -  A  Book  entitled 
The  Country  Houfewife.,  without  an  Account  in  it  of 
the  Advantages  that  Cows  may  yield,  and  how  fuch  Ad¬ 
vantages  may  be  acquired,  would,  in  my  Opinion,  render 
me  a  prepoilerous  Author,  and  be  a  tacit  Declaration  I 
was  never  Owner  of  a  Cow  ;  or  if  I  was,  that  I  knew 
not  how  to  write  of  her  Qualities,  which  is  perfedfly  ne- 
ceiTary  in  the  Work  I  have  here  undertaken  ;  for  Cows 
are  certainly  the  moft  ufeful  Bealls  belonging  to  a  Coun- 
'try-houfe,  becaufe  at  Gentlemen’s  Country-houfes  and 
at  Farms,  their  Produce  of  Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  Cheefe, 
and  the  Management  of  them,  generally  belongs  to  and 
comes  under  the  V/oman’s  Province  ;  wherefore  their 
Qualities  ought  to  be  enumerated.  Yet  fo  necelTary  as 
this  is,  many  of  them  have  dipt  the  Notice  of  mofl:  Au¬ 
thors  ;  therefore  as  I  am  an  Owner  of  Cows,  and  find  them 
pay  me  well,  by  their  enabling  me  to  make  Butter  or 
Cheefe,  or  for  fuckling  Calves  for  the  Butcher,  efpecially 
in  the  Summer  Vacation  Time,  while  my  Crops  of  Corn, 
Grafs,  Fruit,  and  Wood  are  growing,  I  have  to  fay, 
that  that  Cow  is  a  very  valuable  one  that  gives  4  Gallons  of 
Milk  in  one  Day,  in  her  Profperity  ;  though  I  have 
heard  of  a  Cow,  thought  to  be  worth  ten  Pounds,  that 
gave  five  Gallons  a  Day,  in  the  Months  of  May  or  June, 
on  a  full  Bite  of  Grafs,  and  continued  giving  Milk  till  near 
her  Calving  (but  I  fay,  it  is  a  good  Cow  that  gives  three 
Gallons  a  Day)  while  fome  others  go  dry  two  or  three 
Months  :  She  was  a  healthful  one,  hardy,  gentle,  and 
eafy  milked.  Such  a  Cow  as  this  deferves  to  have  her 
Breed  increafed ;  for  where  one  Cow  merits  this  Charac¬ 
ter,  there  are  twenty  that  do  not.  I  have  one  Cow, 
and  fhe  is  of  the  Holdernefs  Breed,  that  would  give  Milk 
almoft  to  her  Calving  ;  but  this  no  prudent  Farmer  will 
fulFer,  becaufe  it  would  furely  damage  himfelf  and  her  ; 
for  it  is  well  known  to  us  Cow-keepers,  that  although 
it  is  a  common  braggadocio  Saying  with  fame  Sellers  of 
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Cows,  that  give  Milk  till  (he  calves,  yet  I  am  fure, 
if  this  is  allowed,  it  will  not  only  reduce  the  Cow’s  Flefh 
and  make  her  lean,  but  caufe  her  to  bring  a  very  fmall 
Calf.  However,  I  knew  a  Farmer  ^tJEaton  in  Bedford-' 
Jhire^  that  w'^as  perfwaded,  by  the  ignorant  Sort,  a  Cow 
would  not  be  the  worfe  if  fhe  milked  within  a  Week  or 
Fortnight  of  her  Time,  and  he  took  their  Advice  5  the 
Confquence  of  which  was,  it  funk  the  Cow’s  Flefh,  caufed 
her  to  bring  a  very  fmall  Calf,  and  made  her  give  a  very 
little  Parcel  of  Milk  for  fome  Time  after :  Whereas  had 
the  fame  Cow  been  dried  a  Month  or  better  before  her 
Calving,  (he  might  very  probably  have  kept  herfelf  in 
good  Flefh,  brought  forth  a  large  Calf  almoft  half  fat, 
and  have  given  a  large  Quantity  of  Milk  befides.  This 
is  now  fo  well  known  among  judicious  experienced  dairy 
Farmers,  that  there  are  few  or  none  but  what  obferve 
to  dry  their  Cows  a  Month,  before  Calving,  if  they  don’t 
dry  of  themfelves  ;  as  many  do,  for  there  are  fome  Sort  of 
Cows,  efpecially  the  red  Sort,  that  give  the  moft  Milk 
for  a  Time,  and  then  they’ll  dry  of  themfelves  within  two 
or  three  Months  of  their  Calving.  And  it  is  this  Sort 
therefore  that  bring  the  largeft  and  fatteft  Calves,  and 
give  the  greatefi:  Quantity  of  Milk,  till  they  thus  dry  of 
themfelves :  For  the  fame  Reafons,  when  a  Cow  is  want¬ 
ing  of  this  Quality  by  Nature,  the  drying  of  her  in  due 
Time  fhould  be  forced  ;  a  Cafe  contrary  to  the  Notion  of 
a  late  famous  Author,  who,  in  his  General  Treatife  on 
Hufbandry^  has  the fe  Words— Nor  can  I  find  any  Rea- 
“  fon,  why  the  black  Cattle,  which  are  thus  conftantly 
in  Milk  fhould  not  bring  a  well-grown  Calf ;  for  feeing 
how  moderately  they  difpenfe  their  Milk  at  each  Meal, 
we  may  reafonable  infer,  that  they  give  only  what 
‘‘  Nature  allots  them  to  fpare  from  their  Nourifliment, 
‘‘  and  rather  feerns  to  be  a  necefiary  Difcharge  of  Juices 
‘‘  than  any  Inconvenience,  either  to  the  Cow,  or  the 
Calf  fhe  is  pregnant  with.  For  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  the 
“  Calf  will  naturally  draw  to  itfelf  from  the  Mother  what 
‘‘  Juices  are  necelTary  for  its  Support,  and  if  it  re- 
“  quired  more  than  the  Cow  could  conveniently  fur- 
nifh,  the  Cov/  muft  then  neceflarily  languifh,  and 
‘‘  as  furely  lofe  her  Milk ;  fo  that  while  we  find  Milk 
‘‘  in  a  Cow,  we  cannot  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  either 
the  Cow  or  Calf  want  Nourifhment.”  Thus  far 
this  Author.  —  Next,  I  have  further  to  obferve,  that 
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to  have  a  right  Sort  of  Cow,  either  of  the  red  or  black 
Sort,  (lie  ftiould  be  thin-fkinM,  taper-headed,  flender- 
iieck’d,  low-leg’d,  well-ftioulder’d,  fmallifh  Teats,  with 
a  round  thin- leather’d  Bag,  in  Refufal  of  thofe  Cows 
that  are  furnilh’d  with  Parts  of  a  dilFerent  Make  and 
Shape.  ^ 

How  to  milk  an  unlucky  Cow  and  prevent  her  Mifchief — 
As  infignificant  an  Article  as  this  at  firft  may  feem  to 
appear,  I  am  fure  there  are  thoufands  that  ftand  in  need 
of  its  Information.  In  Che[hire  and  many  other  Places 
the  Milk-maid  wears  a  black  Hat,  partly  becaufe  fhe  is 
obliged  to  pufh  and  hold  her  Head  hard  againft  the  Cow’s 
Flank,  to  difcourage  her  from  kicking  the  Pail  of  Milk 
down,  for  fuch  Prefliire  fomewhat  diverts  the  Motion, 
becaufe  as  the  Maid  pulhes  her  Head  hard  againft  the 
Cow,  the  Cow  naturally  leans  her  Body  hard  againft  the 
Maid’s  Head,  by  which  (he  can  feel  the  Cow’s  Intent 
to  ftrike,  and  fo  take  away  her  Pail  in  Time  ;  yet  I 
call  this  only  difcouraging,  for  it  will  not  always  pre¬ 
vent  it,  for  fome  Cows  will  kick  to  that  Degree,  that 
they  muft  have  their  Legs  fetter’d,  by  tying  them  above 
the  hind  middle  Joints.  Others  again  are  fo  unlucky, 
that  to  prevent  the  Damage  of  their  kicking,  they  muft 
be  milked  through  a  Hurdle.  Of  this  Sort  are  many  of 
the  Holdernefs  Breed,  that  have  large  Bodies,  ftiort  Horns, 
taper-headed  and  necked,  thin-fkin’d,  and  give  a  great 
deal  of  Milk,  but  are  very  apt  to  kick,  break  through 
Hedges,  and  leap  over  Gates  and  Stiles.  And  when  they 
are  fo  very  mifchievous,  as  fome  of  them  are  with  both 
Head  and  Heels,  they  are  better  parted  from  than  kept  ; 
if  kept,  the  Milk  that  is  got  from  them  muft  be  by  only 
milking  a  fmgle  Teat  or  Dug  at  a  Time  into  a  Pint 
wooden  or  earthen  Dift?  or  Bowl,  and  that  in  fuch  Danger, 
as  makes  it  perhaps  nor  worth  while  to  keep  her.  But 
this  is  not  all  the  Mifchief  that  belongs  to  an  unlucky 
Cow,  for  many  of  thefe  Kickers  are  very  apt  and  prone 
to  buck  other  Cows,  fpoll  their  Bag  (as  I  have  known 
an  Inftance  of)  and  foinetimes  the  Calf  in  the  Cow’s 
Belly  ;  for  which  laft  Reafons,  all  Cows  fhould  have 
wooden  Tips  faftened  to  the  End  of  their  Horns,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  great  Danger  that  weak  and  underline  Cows  are 
liable  to  fuffer  by  thofe  we  call  Mafter  Cows ;  for  woeful 
Experience  has  given  us  many  deplorable  Cafes  of  Mif¬ 
chief  done  by  Cows  Horns  to  Men,  Women,  Children, 

and 
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and  Beafts.  Therefore  I  have  always  every  one  of  my 
Cows  Horns  thus  ferved,  whether  they  be  of  the  un¬ 
lucky  or  the  gentle  Sort;  for  although  a  Cow  may  be 
gentle  at  other  Times,  yet  when  (he  has  a  Calf  by  her, 
there  is  Danger  in  feeding,  milking,  and  fuckling  her. 
The  next  Thing  I  have  to  advance  is,  that  if  the  Maid 
milk  crofs-teated,  that  is  to  fay,  if  Ihe  milks  a  back¬ 
ward  Dug  of  the  further  Side  with  the  forward  Dug 
of  the  hither  Side,  it  is  thought  the  Cow  is  not  fo 
prone  to  kick,  as  if  milked  by  the  next  two  Side  Dugs, 
but  that  {he'll  give  her  Milk  down  the  freer  for  it. 
And  indeed,  this  Crofs-milking  is  both  eafier  for  the  Cow 
and  the  Milker.  Again,  it  is  the  neceJflitous  Cafe  of  many 
Farmers  to  feed  their  Cows  at  a  confiderable  Diftance 
from  the  Houfe,  in  Summer-time  efpecially,  which  Travel 
brings  a  Beaft  under  great  Heat  and  Pain,  with  their  full 
Bags  of  Milk  ;  therefore  Crofs-teat-milking  is  here  a  be¬ 
neficial  Service,  becaufe  it  difcharges  the  Milk  from  both 
Sides  the  Bag  in  equal  Quantities,  and  thereby  cools,  eafes, 
and  refrefhes  the  Cow  at  once.  It  is  likewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved  as  a  material  Point  in  milking  of  Cows,  and  which 
is  the  Cuftom  of  fome  Dairies,  that  after  all  the  Cows 
are  milked,  the  Milker  begins  again  to  milk,  or  what 
we  call  drip  that  Cow  which  was  firft  begun  with,  and 
fo  on,  dripping  every  one  of  the  reft.  One  Intent  of 
which  is  to  prevent  Milk  being  left  in  the  Bag  ;  for  fome 
of  the  idle  Sort  of  Milkers  are  frequently  guilty  of  this, 
and  then  it  greatly  damages  the  Beaft,  and  prejudices  its 
Owner,  by  leftening  the  after  Quantities  of  Milk,  and 
drying  the  Cow  the  fooner.  A  fecond  Intention  is,  that 
by  thus  dripping  or  milking  a  Cow  over  again,  that 
Cow  which  held  up  fome  of  her  Milk  the  firft  Time,  may 
give  it  all  down  at  the  fecond  milking.  A  third  Intention, 
is,  that  by  this  dripping  of  Cows,  there  will  be  got  what 
we  call  Streakings,  which  being  little  inferior  to  Cream 
may  be  added  to  it  and  increafe  its  Quantity,  But  for 
performing  this  with  Judgment,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  do  it,  where  there  are  but  few  Cows  kept,  and  where 
there  are  many  there  fhould  be  more  Hands  than  ordi¬ 
nary  to  difpatch  /the  Dripping,  elfe  the  Cows  may  be 
obliged  to  ftay  too  long  from  feeding,  and  their  Bags 
or  Udders  replenifhed  with  new  Milk,  to  the  leflening  of 
the  next  Meal.  Again  I  have  to  obferve,  that  a  flow 
Milker  damages  a  Cow,  by  leflening  her  Milk ;  when  one 
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that  milks  brifkly,  and  is  ufed  to  milk  her,  preferves  her 
Milk  in  good  Order.  And  for  her  longer  Continuance 
in  Plenty  of  Milk,  that  Cow  that  calves  in  April  or 
May  {lands  the  heft  Chance  for  it,  becaufc  the  firft  Spring 
of  Grafs  meets  her  j  and  although  fome  of  the  fmall  Weljh 
Cows  will  live  on  a  {horter  Bite  of  Grafs,  and  are  hardier 
than  the  larger  Sort,  yet  their  Carcafes  are  of  the  lefs  Value 
to  fatten.  Therefore  where  there  is  Meat  enough  for  a  large 
Beaft,  I  am  of  Opinion,  they’ll  pay  more  than  a  fmaller 
one,  becaufe  when  they  go  gueft  and  haVe  done  milking, 
and  are  fatted  for  the  Butcher,  their  Price  will  be  large 
accordingly,  as  I  have  proved,  by  fattening  my  own  Cows 
abroad  and  at  home. 

The  kicking  There  are  many  Cows  brought 

under  very  ill  Behaviour,  by  Means  of  a  young  ignorant 
Milker,  who,  becaufe  the  Cow  don’t  jufl  pleafe  her, 
raftily  ilrikes  or  fcolds  at  her,  when  a  gentle  Behaviour 
would  incite  the  fame  in  a  Beaft,  witnefs  what  fome  Cows 
are  brought  to  by  the  like.  I  have  feen  more  than  one 
Cow  led  by  a  String  in  the  Hand  of  a  Boy  or  Girl, 
for  the  better  confining  the  Cow  to  feed  on  common 
Field  Ground  between  Corn  Lands  ;  and  it  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on  as  a  true  Maxim,  that  if  a  Cow  can’t  be 

broke  of  her  ill  Tricks  by  fair  Means,  it  can  never  be 
done  by  foul. 

How  to  hinder  a  Cow  from  holding  up  her  Milk. ok 
this  there  have  been  feveral  Devices  made  ufe  of:  As  firft 
to  twift  a  Rope  hard  about  the  Cow’s  Body  while  (he  is 
milking  :  Secondly,  to  fling  cold  Water  over  the  Loins, 
and  then  directly  to  milk  her  :  But  this  {hould  be  done  for 
feveral  Days  :  Or  if  the  Cow  is  to  be  fuckled,  milk  her 

firft,  and  let  the  Calf  draw  away  the  reft,  for  a  Cow  will 

(or  is  forced  to)  give  it  a  Calf,  when  (lie  will  not  to  a 
Milker. — Or  to  make  her  lefs  regard  holding  up  her 
Milk,  let  her  have  Hay  or  other  Meat  before  her  while  ftie 
is  milking. 

The  Life  of  a  Cow  faved  by  the  Care  of  a  Servant-Maid, 
— It  was  the  Maid- Servant  of  a  very  fmall  Farmer,  who 
kept  but  one  Cow  in  all  (but  of  fo  kind  a  Breed  as  to 
give  Milk  enough  to  fupply  his  Houfe,  and  fome  to  fell 
befides.)  And  thus  this  Cow  became  Part  of  the  poor 
Man’s  Bread.  Now  it  happened  that  as  the  Farmer  had 
but  little  Ground,  and  that  under  Crops  of  Grain,  he 
was  neceflfitated  to  turn  this  his  Cow  into  the  High- Ways, 

to 
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to  pick  up  and  get  a  Living  as  well  as  {he  could,  with¬ 
out  any  Miftruft  of  her  doing  ill  by  eating  what  {he  could 
find ;  but  fo  it  was,  that  in  being  thus  {harp  fet  to  get 
a  Livine,  fhe  was  obliged  to  eat  Nettles,  and  by  Cuftom 
the  came  to  love  and  eat  them  fo  greedily,  that  at  lail 
fhe  hoved  and  fwellM  with  them,  as  if  {lie  had  eaten 
Clovet-grafs.  This  being  perceived  by  the  Maid-Servant 
(for  no  Body  was  at  home  but  her)  (he  in  all  hafte  drove 
the  Cow  towards  the  Farrier’s  Shop,  which  was  about 
half  a  Mile  ofF,  and  in  driving  her  {he  dropt  down  by 
the  Way,  and  became  fuch  a  Sight  as  brought  the  Neigh¬ 
bours  about  her  ;  fome  of  whom  advifed  the  Maid  to  fend 
in  all  halle  for  fome  Gin  and  Pepper.  And  by  giving  her 
a  Penny-worth  of  Pepper  in  half  a  Pint  of  Gin,  the 
Cow  immediately  difcharged  abundance  of  Wind  (which 
was  the  Caufe  of  the  Malady)  and  perfectly  recover’d 
on  the  eleventh  Day  of  June^  when  the  Nettles  were  in 
their  greateft  Ranknefs  of  Sap ;  but  for  an  Antidote 
againft  fuch  dellrudtive  Accidents,  our  Country  Houfewife 
fhould  endeavour  to  have  the  following  Remedy  given  to  , 
each  Cow  at  its  firll  turning  into  Clover,  Rapes,  Turneps, 
or  into  any  other  dangerous  Feeding. 

Of  Antidotes  for  preventing  the  hoving  or  fwelling  of 

Cows  while  they  feed  on  Clover^  Rapes^  Turneps^  5cc.- - 

Clover,  Rapes,  and  Turnep-tops,  are  accounted  the 
three  woLft  Sorts  of  Vegetables  for  caufing  Cows  to  hove, 
fwell,  and  die  :  Therefore  it  is  of  great  Importance  to 
endeavour  a  Security  againft  their  fatal  Effedts,  and  how 
to  do  it  deferves  the  Notice  of  all  fuch  whofe  Beafts  are 
liable  to  thefe  Accidents.  In  fome  Vales  indeed,  where 
they  few  no  Clover,  Rapes,  or  Turneps,  they  are  in  no 
Danger  of  this  fatal  Malady  :  But  in  chiltern  Countries 
where  they  are,  none  ought  to  be  without  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  following  Ingredients  :  When  a  Cow  firft 
goes  into  Clover,  Rapes,  or  Turneps,  let  one  Man 

hold  her  by  the  Horn,  while  another  takes  hold  of  her 
«»  *  _ 

Tongue,  and  thruft  down  her  Throat  an  Egg-fnell  full 
of  Tar,  then  let  her  go. — Or  you  may  cut  oft'  the  Head, 
Tail,  and  Fins  of  a  Red-Herring,  and  dip  it  in  7^ar  for 
giving  it  as  before. — Or  you  may  give  the  Cow  a  Belly 
full  of  good  Hay  juft  before  {he  goes  into  Clover,  and  if 
fhe  is  kept  in  every  Night  on  Hay,  and  turned  out  every 
Morning,  it  will  be  a  greater  Security. — A  Tar  and  Hay 
Preparation  is  what  I  generally  every  Year  obferve  to 
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m^k6  ufe  of,  when  I  put  my  Cows  to  feed  on  any  of  thefe 
hoving  Vegetables,  left  I  fuffer  as  an  old  Farmer  did, 
who  being  neceflitated  to  turn  his  Cow  to  grafs,  put 
them  into  a  Field  of  Clover  on  the  31ft  of  March^  174O9 
and  loft  the  beft  of  them,  for  (he  quickly  fwelled,  hoved, 
and  died  after  being  turned  into  it ;  and  yet  this  old 
Farmer  is  juftly  accounted  an  acute  one  as  any  is  in  our 
Parts  for  his  Management  in  the  old  Way  of  Farming, 
but  as  to  any  new  Way  he  is  averfe  to  it,  becaufe  he  can't 
give  Credit  to  what  his  Forefathers  never  knew  nor  prac- 
tifed  :  But  this  he  might  have  known,  that  Clover,  though 
fhort  at  its  firft  Bite,  is  full  of  Sap  (as  this  was)  and 
therefore  very  windy,  and  the  more  apt  to  fwell  a  Beaft, 
as  I  have  found  by  many  Trials. 

How  a  Cow’s  Life  was  faved  that  was  hoved  in  Clover^ 
when  internal  Remedies  failed^  Jhewn  by  a  Cafe  of  my 
Neighbour’s  Cow. — A  Cow  that  was  hoved  and  fwelled 
in  feeding  on  Clover-grafs  fell  down  and  muft  have  died, 
had  not  an  accidental  Stander-by  ftabbed  her  with  his 
pointed  Pocket-knife  ;  for  he  had  learned  that  fuch  a 
Method  was  the  laft  Thing  that  could  be  done  to  a  hove 
Cow  paft  any  other  Remedy,  and  that  it  was  fafe  ftabbing 
her  in  the  Paunch  clear  of  her  Kidneys,  as  it  proved  by 
this  Fadf  ;  for  as  foon  as  he  had  ftabbed  her,  out  came 
Dung  and  Wind  in  a  very  violent  Manner.  Upon  which 
they  directly  tarred  the  Wound,  and  cover'd  it  with  a 
Plaifter  of  common  Pitch,  to  the  entire  curing  of  her. 

The  befl  Remedy  perhaps  that  ever  was  found  out  for 
curing  Cows  of  the  Murrain  \  or  a  famous  Cure  made 
on  a  Butcher’s  Cow.,  that  was  feized  with  the  Murrain 
Dijlemper  at  Little-Gaddefden.— On  the  29th  of  No^ 
vember  1746,  Mr.  Edward  Thorne ^  a  Butcher  at  Little- 
Gaddefden,  bought  two  fat  Cows  to  kill  (for  about  this 
Time  they  were  very  cheap,  becaufe  many  Beafts  were 
fold  in  Apprehenfion  that  the  fatal  Malady  would  feize 
and  kill  them,  which  at  this  Time  raged  in  Buckingham- 
(hire,  Bedfordjhire.^  and  in  fome  other  adjacent  Counties) 
but  finding  them  in  Calf,  he  refolved  to  keep  them  for 
Milch  Cows,  and  they  went  on  very  well  till  the  5th 
of  December  following,  when  one  of  them  fell  amifs,  feized 
with  the  Murrain  or  Plague,  which  made  her  grate  her 
Teeth,  run  at  the  Eyes,  hang  down  her  Head,  fcour,  and 
would  not  eat :  Upon  this  the  Butcher  firft  blooded  her, 
then  clapt  four  Rowels  in  her,  one  in  each  Buttock,  the 

others 
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otWfs  on  each  Side  her  Neck,  made  with  Horfe-harr 
and  Tow  twifted  together,  with  Horfe  Turpentine,  Then 
he  made  a  Drink  with  half  a  Pint  of  Gin,  a  Pint  of 
Ale,  about  an  Egg-fliell  full  of  fine  wood  Soot,  one 
Ounce  of  the  Flower  of  Mufiard -feed,  and  two  Eggs 
maftiM  with  their  Shells.  This  Drink  he  gave  her  out 
of  a  Horn,  and  at  every  two  Hours  End  fome  thin 
Malt  Malh  out  of  a  Horn,  with  a  very  thin  Malt  Mafh 
ftanding  before  her,  that  {he  might  drink  of  the  Liquor 
of  it,  for  he  gave  her  no  Water,  and  it  anfwered  the 
Intent  5  for  in  about  eight  and  forty  Hours  Time,  this 
Drink  and  one  more  knit  her,  by  altering  her  fcouring, 
and  caufed  her  to  dung  thickifh,  and  in  two  Days  Time 
more  (he  kick’d  up  her  Heels  and  was  perfe^fly  well  : 
And  what  was  very  furprifing,  the  other  Cow  that  was 
kept  in  the  fame  Yard  all  the  while  was  not  infeifed, 
for  the  Butcher  was  afraid  to  take  the  well  one  away,  left  he 
fhould  give  Offence  to  his  Neighbours  by  eildangering  their 
Cows.— To  account  for  this  Succefs,  the  Butcher  is  of 
Opinion,  that  the  Muftard  and  the  other  hot  Ingredients 
threw  out  the  Diftemper,  by  fweating  the  Beaft,  and 
told  me  he  came  by  this  Receit  accidentally  as  he  bought 
Cattle  of  a  Leicejierjhire  Grazier,  who  declared  to  him, 
that  this  fame  Medicine  had  faved  of  one  Man’s  Cows 
twenty  out  of  two  and  twenty  that  were  feized  with  the 
Murrain  Diftemper.  The  Parts  where  the  Rowels  are 
fixt  will  fwell  much,  but  on  their  running  the  Swelling 
will  fink  and  draw  the  Fever  out  of  the  Cow’s  Head. — 
And  it  is  my  humble  Opinion,  that  there  was  never  a 
better  Remedy  ever  found  out  than  this,  for  the  Cure 
of  the  Murrain,  becaufe  here  are  feveral  Operations  per¬ 
formed  on  the  Cow’s  Body  at  once,  both  inwardly  and  out¬ 
wardly,  which  gives  her  two  Chances  for  her  Life  ;  if  the 
Rowels  run,  we  fay  there  is  no  great  Danger  of  the  Cow’s 
doing  otherwife  than  well. 

Hqw  to  prevent  the  Murrain  Difiemper  fpread'mg  amongft 
Cows, — The  following  has  been  ufed  with  great  Succefs  in 
feveral  Places  where  the  Diftemper  among  the  horned 
Cattle  has  raged  very  violently,  and  comes  recommended 
by  a  very  able  Phyfician.  — Take  Tar  and  Flower  of 
Brimftone,  of  each  half  a  Pound,  Oil  of  Turpentine  four 
Ounces,  Affafoetida  two  Drams :  Mix  thefe  well  together, 
and  with  a  Painter’s  Brufh  do  the  Nofe  and  Muzzle  of  the 
Cow  Night  and  Morning. 

N  Of 
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Of  "Thefts  and  'Robberies^  with  Precautions  to  pre^ 

vent  them, 

ACCOUNTS  of  this  Nature  may  perhaps  be  of 
more  Confequence  to  Gentlemen,  Yeomen,  Farmers, 
and  others,  than  all  I  have  wrote  before :  For  if  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  or  Farmer  runs  out  and  gets  into  a  ruinous  Con¬ 
dition  for  Want  of  Knowledge,  Infpedlion,  and  careful 
Management  of  his  Affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
may  thus  be  deprived  of  the  Means  to  live  happy.  And  I 
am  well  affured  that  many  Gentlemen,  Yeomen,  Farmers, 
and  others,  have  run  out  their  Income,  merely  by  their 
Servants  Carelefsnefs  and  Pilfering,  and  too  often  by  the 
Thefts  of  ill  Neighbours :  Wherefore  I  have  thought  it 
neceffary  to  publifh  the  following  Accounts  of  Thievery, 
for  Examples,  that  others  may  learn  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  like  Misfortunes. 

How  two  Threjhers  Jiole  much  Corn  from  their  Mafier^'-^ 
A  Man  living  near  me,  coming  into  the  PoffelHon  of  a 
little  Farm  of  twenty  Pounds  a  Year  ready  fowed  with 
Grain  to  his  Hand,  after  Harveft  employed  two 
Threfhers  to  threfh  out  his  Corn,  believing  they  would 
not  wrong  him,  as  he  paid  them  well  for  their  work, 
but  it  otherwife  happened  ;  for  as  the  Owner  followed 
the  Farrier^s  Bufinefs  at  four  Miles  Diftance  from  the  Farm, 
thefe  Threfliers  lived  at  Difcretion,  and  therefore,  being 
very  great  Rogues,  took  the  Advantage  of  their  Matter’s 
Abfence,  and  carried  feveral  Bufhels  of  his  Wheat  to  the 
Mill  to  grind  for  Flower,  befides  what  they  conveyed 
away  for  raifing  ready  Money  ;  for  the  Farrier  believed 
they  ftole  in  all  forty  or  fifty  Bufhels  of  Wheat,  and  feve¬ 
ral  of  Peafe,  and  for  furnifhing  themfelves  with  Meat  they 
ttole  Mutton ;  upon  which  one  was  taken  up,  and  fent  to 
Hertford  Gaol  in  fanuary  1748-9,  where  he  died,  before 
the  Attizes,  of  the  Gaol  Diftemper  ;  the  other  confefled 
he  ttole  only  two  Bufhels  of  the  Wheat,  but  for  Want  of 
other  Evidence,  and  for  the  Sake  of  his  large  Family,  that 
mutt  have  fell  on  the  Parifh  if  he  had  been  hanged  or  tranf- 
ported,  he  was  not  profecuted.  Now  this  Farrier  was 
brought  up  from  his  Cradle  in  the  Country,  was  near  fifty 
Years  of  Age,  and  accounted  as  flrarp  a  Man  in  his  Way 

as 
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as  moft  is,  yet  proved  a  mere  Ignoramus  in  the  Manage- 
ment  of  a  Farm, 

How  a  villainous  Servant  of  a  Farmer^  by  a  falfe  Key  he 
got^  had  free  Accefs  for  a  long  Time  to  his  Majier  s  Jlrong 
Beer  Cellar, — This  Fellow  was  Servant  to  Mr.  Linny^ 
a  famous  Farmer  at  Beckwood^  Tenant  to  that  late  ge¬ 
nerous  worthy  Gentleman  Sir  Thomas  Sea  bright^  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Hertfordjhire^  where,  after  he  had  been 
fome  Time,  he  got  Pofleffion  of  the  Key  of  his  MafteFs 
ftrong  Beer  Cellar,  long  enough  to  take  its  ImprelHon  in 
Clay,  and  have  it  match’d  at  an  Ironmonger’s  in  Dun- 
Jiable ;  and  being  (as  he  thought)  thus  compleatly  fur- 
niflicd,  he  put  the  original  Key  in  the  Way  of  being 
found  by  his  Dame.  After  this  he  took  his  Opportunity 
of  trying  his  new  Key,  which  was  a  little  twifted,  and 
every  Way  like  the  old  true  one,  except  its  being  too 
fhort  in  the  Hollow:  However,  to  cure  this,  he  made  ufe 
of  a  Gimlet,  and  bored  fo  long  till  he  made  it  do,  and 
then  he  had  free  Accefs  when  he  thought  fit  to  fill  his 
Belly  with  any  of  the  Liquors  he  found  in  the  Cellar, 
for  this  Tenant  kept  a  good  Houfe  ;  and  thus  this  Vil¬ 
lain  went  on  till  he  went  into  another  Farmer’s  Service 
near  his  former  Mafter,  yet  was  not  deprived  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  Belly-full  of  Mr.  Linny^s  ftrong  Beer  once  a 
Week,  for  when  a  new  Servant  came  into  his  Place,  he 
quickly  got  acquainted  with  him,  telling  him  how  he 
had  gone  on,  and  that  if  he  would  every  Sunday  give 
him  Liberty,  he  would  give  him  his  Key!  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  both  of  them  every  Sunday  got  into  the 
Cellar,  and  there  drank  at  their  Pieafure  for  almofl:  ano¬ 
ther  Year,  till  at  laft  the  Mafter  and  Miftrefs  mifs’d  fo 
much  of  their  Liquors,  that  they  miftrufted  a  Bite  ;  upon 
which  the  Miftrefs  lock’d  herfelf  into  the  Cellar,  and  by 
waiting  catch’d  the  prefen t  Servant,  who  confefs’d  the 
other,  and  who  for  Fear  of  Profecution  left  the  Country 
for  fome  Time,  till  he  heard  his  Mafter  would  pardon  him, 
if  he  would  come  and  make  an  ingenious  Difcovery  of  the 
whole  Matter,  which  he  did  in  the  Manner  I  have  related 

it. - Perfons  ought  to  take  particular  Care  of  this  Pie\-e 

of  Villainy,  for  it  is  too  commonly  pradlilbd  :  I  knew 
two  P’ellows  in  our  Parifli  that  did  the  fame,  and  reigned 
in  their  Roguery  a  confiderable  Time,  by  which  and 
other  Misfortunes  their  Mafter  fold  his  Eftate  of  forty 
Pounds  a  Year,  and  became  poor. 

N  3 
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How  a  Taylor  undertook  a  Farm  who  knew  nothing  of  tt^ 
and  how  he  was  robhed^-^liHis  Man  lives  about  four 
Miles  from  Gaddefden^  and  wanting  Hay  I  fold  him 
fome  the  8th  of  Aprils  17499  when  he  told  me,  That 
having  marry ’d  a  Wife,  and  got  a  Houfe  and  Land,  he 
was  defirous  to  take  a  little  Farm  near  him :  This  he 
did,  and  kept,  I  think,  four  Horfes  ;  but  being  igno¬ 
rant  in  many  Branches  of  the  farming  Bufinefs,  among 
other  Difcourfe  he  faid  to  a  Friend  of  his.  He  could  not 
tell  when  a  Labourer  had  done  his  Day’s  Work.  Oh, 
fays  his  Friend,  they  will  foon  make  you  know  that, 
and  fomething  elfe.  And  fo  they  did,  for  one  he  catch’d 
ftealing  his  Bacon,  by  cutting  a  Piece  off  as  it  hung  up 
in  the  Kitchen.  Another  ftole  this  or  that  Thing, 
which  he  detected  them  in ;  however,  by  being  thus  bit 
to  his  Lofs,  he  took  Courage,  look’d  out  (harp,  and 
now  makes  a  tolerable  good  Farmer. 

J  Gentleman  of  a  confiderahle  Efate  run  out  by  his  Ser^ 
vants  holding  a  Correfpondence  with  bad  Neighbours. — This 
Gentleman  coming  to  an  Eftate  of  above  a  thoufand  a 
Y ear,  at  a  young  Age,  left  his  Servants  to  manage  his 
domeftick  Affairs  ;  who  managed  fo,  that  he  run 
out  confiderably,  though  in  a  fmgle  Life ;  till  at  laft  his 
Eyes  were  opened,  and  he  perceived  how  the  Lofs  hap-, 
pen’d,  which  was  by  his  Servants  holding  a  Correfpon¬ 
dence  with  vile  Neighbours,  for  in  order  to  pleafe  them, 
they  pilfer’d  from  their  Mafter  thofe  Things  which 
brought  him  under  great  Lolfes  ;  but  on  difcovering  their 
Villainy,  he  forbid  any  of  his  Family  fo  much  as  to  talk 
with  a  Neighbour.  If  they  did,  he  or  (he  was  to  be  di- 
re£lly  turn’d  away.  And  his  Prohibition  (as  he  lived  in  a 
lone  Houfe  at  fome  Diftance  from  others)  had  fo  good  an 
Effe£l:,  that  he  recover’d  his  Loffes,  and  is  now  a  very 
rich  Gentleman,  living,  northward,  about  a  hundred 
Miles  from  London. 

How  a  YeomarC s  Maid- Servant  pilfered  her  Majier’s 
Flower Bacon.^  Cheefe.,  &c.  and  exchanged  them  for 
Gin. — A  Yeoman  in  Hertfordjhire^  whofe  landed  Eftate 
is  about  fixty  Pounds  a  Year,  kept  a  Maid-Servant  that 
fo  loved  Gin,  as  to  carry  now  and  then  fome  of  her  Maf- 
ter’s  Bacon,  Flower,  or  Cheefe,  to  an  adjacent  Shop 
where  they  fold  Gin,  where  (he  would  drink  till  fome- 
what  intoxicated  ;  and  as  her  Miftrefs  was  an  indolent  fort 
of  Woman,  perceived  not  the  Maid’s  Wickednefs, 
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for  a  long  Time,  for  when  (he  got  a  little  tipfey,  fhe 
told  her  Miftrefs  fhe  was  feized  with  a  Pain  in  her 
Stomach,  waspity’d,  and  thus  frequently  obtained  Leave 
to  go  to  Bed  fooner  than  ordinary  ;  till  at  laft  her  Wicked- 
nefs  appeared  palpable,  and  fhe  was  difcharged,  leaving  a 
Score  of  live  Shillings  at  the  Gin-fhop  unpaid. — I  could  re¬ 
cord  many  more  fuch  Villainies,  but  my  Room  will  not 
allow  it. 

^he  CharaSier  of  that  great  Oeconomift  ScroOp  Egerton, 
late  Duke  of  Bridgewater. — This  Nobleman  was  cer¬ 
tainly  pofTefs’d  of  many  fine  Qualities,  particularly  that  of 
Temperance  in  eating  and  drinlcing,  and  in  many  other 
Branches  of  Living.  He  was  (I  believe)  never  known  to 
be  intoxicated  with  Liquor,  for  he  and  his  Duchefs  feldom 
or  ever  exceeded  a  Pint  or  a  Quart  Bottle  of  Wine  at 
Dinner,  His  Breakfaft  was  a  Mefs  of  Water- gruel,  and 
as  he  always  rofe  betimes,  while  in  the  Country,  when  he 
had  eaten  it  he  would  ride  or  walk  out  till  ten,  and  then  come 
home  to  a  Tea- breakfaft  with  his  Duchefs  and  Daugh¬ 
ters.  His  Supper  was  Tarts,  Flafty  pudding.  Pancake, 
or  other  light  Food,  in  Refufal  of  Flefh  5  but  he  generally 
eat  as  hearty  a  Dinner  as  any  Man,  having  extraor¬ 
dinary  Plenty  of  all  Manner  of  dainty  Provifions,  and 
two  Men  Cooks  to  drefs  them.  His  Exercife  was  walk¬ 
ing  amongft  his  many  Workmen,  with  whom  he  was  fo 
delighted,  that  he  feemed  never  better  pleafsd,  than  when 
he  was  giving  them  Orders  and  feeing  them  work  in  the 
beft  planted  Park  in  England^  in  his  many  inclofed  Fields, 
Woods  and  Garden.  And  fo  extremely  fond  was  this 
Gentleman  of  a  Country  Life,  that  he  would  every  now 
and  then  take  a  Trip,  even  in  Winter,  down  to  his 
Seat  at  Jjhridge  from  London  j  and  notwithftanding  the 
Fatigue  of  his  Journey,  I  have  feen  him,  the  fame  Day, 
walk  through  a  great  Shower  of  Rain  to  a  confiderable 
Diftance  in  his  great  Coat,  to  view  a  new-made  Pond 
or  other  Novelty.  His  Number  of  Cart,  Race,  and 
other  Horfes  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  leaft ;  his 
red  and  fallow  Deer,  above  one  thoufand  ;  his  menial 
Servants  of  all  Sorts,  about  fixty ;  and  his  Day  La¬ 
bourers,  thirty  :  And  although  he  kept  a  large  Pack  of  the 
fineft  fleeteft  Hounds  in  the  Country,  yet  he  would  latter¬ 
ly  feldom  go  with  them  ;  but  on  the  contrary  has 
been  heard  to  fay,  he  wifh’d  in  his  Youth  he  had  minded 
them  kfs,  and  the  Improvement  of  his  Eftate  more. 
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However,  he  pretty  well  redeemed  his  loft  Time,  for  hs 
planted  much,  and  feldom  felled  a  Tree,  unlefs  at  a  very 
great  Age  indeed.  His  Houftiold  and  other  Parts  of 
his  CEconomy  were  attended  with  a  very  clofe  Infpec- 
tion,  particularly  that  of  his  Servants  Accompts;  his 
Houfekeeping  was  exercifed  in  Plenty,  yet  with  Frugality  5 
and  there  was  always  enough  of  every  Thing  that  was 
good  ;  his  Corn-fields  furnifhed  his  Houfe  with  Bread,. 
Malt,  Oatmeal,  &c.  and  he  fold  much  Grain  befides,  at 
Hempflead  Market  ;  his  Cows  fupplied  Milk,  Cream, 
and  Butter,  but  his  Cheefe  he  bought :  He  was  fuch  an 
Admirer  of  the  Lady-finger  natural  Grafs,  that  grew  in 
his  Meadows,  that  he  would  now  and  then  recommend  its 
excellent  Virtues  to  others;  his  Oxen,  Sheep,  Lambs,  and 
Calves  he  generally  fatted  in  his  own  Grounds,  and 
commonly  killed  an  Ox  every  Week  or  Fortnight,  be¬ 
fides  fmaller  Meat,  giving  large  Quantities  of  it  every 
Week  to  the  adjacent  poor  People,  to  the  making  of  their 
Families  Hearts  glad.  His  London  Houfe  he  alfo,  in  Win¬ 
ter,  fupplied  now  and  then  with  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal, 
Venifon,  Bacon,  Pork,  Pigs,  Fowls,  Eggs,  and  Flower; 
likewife  with  Fruit  and  other  Garden- Ware,  ftrong 
Beer,  Wood,  Charcoal,  Pond  and  River  Fifti,  to  the 
furnilhing  his  Table  with  wholefome  pleafant  Viands, 
and  to  the  faving  of  much  Expence;  for  which  Purpofe 
the  Duke  had  a  Waggon  or  Cart  every  Week  loaded, 
almoft  throughout  the  Winter,  with  thefe  Provifions.  His 
Servants  had  one  of  the  mildeft  Mafters  upon  Earth,  fel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  being  in  a  Paffion  with  any  of  them,  nor 
did  he  ever  turn  any  of  them  off,  without  a  very  ca¬ 
pital  Offence  indeed  ;  and  when  fuperannuated,  they  were 
fure  of  a  comfortable  Subfiftence  during  the  Remainder 
of  their  Life.  He  delivered  fome  of  his  low  Meadows 
from  Inundations  of  Water,  by  caufing  Great-Gaddefden 
River  to  run  round  inftead  of  palling  through  it,  as  for¬ 
merly.  He  feldom  denied  a  Neighbour  a  Favour,  an 
Inftance  of  which  is  my  own  Cafe,  by  his  giving  me 
Leave  to  remove  a  Barn  of  three  Bay  from  off  his  Copy- 
hold  Land,  to  my  Freehold  Land.  He  made  many  fine  Pur- 
chaces  of  landed  Eftates,  and  yet  left  behind  him  (’tis  faid) 
a  prodigious  Quantity  of  ready  Money,  befides  a  moft 
bulky  yearly  Income.  He  died  in  January  1744-5,  at  his 
London  Floufe,  greatly  lamented  by  his  Relations,  Friends, 
Servants,  and  particularly  by  the  Poor,  after  complaining 
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(the  Day  before  his  Death)  he  was  not  well  at  his  Stomach ; 
however,  he  feemed  pretty  well  next  Morning,  and  eat 
his  Breakfaft  as  ufual ;  but  in  the  Afternoon  lay  on  the 
Bed,  to  take  a  Nap,  having  a  Cord  given  him  in  his  Hand 
to  ring  when  he  waked  ;  but  lying  longer  than  ordinary, 
without  hearing  of  him,  his  Duchefs,  with  another  Per- 
fon  or  two,  went  to  his  Bedfide  and  found  him  dead, 
with  the  Bell-ftring  in  his  Hand,  and  without  the  leaft 
Ruffling  of  the  Bedcloaths  5  fo  that  it  is  thought  he  went 
away  in  his  Sleep :  However,  he  was  direcStly  blooded  in  the 
Jugular  Vein,  which  bled  pretty  well ;  yet  he  was  thought 
by  the  Doctors '  to  have  died  about  an  Hour  before, 
at  the  Age  of  about  fixty-two.  He  was  a'conftant 
Churchman,  a  loving  Hulband  to  his  excellent  Duchefs, 
a  moft  affedionate  Father,  and  a  true  Friend  to  all  he  pro- 
fefs’d  himfelf  fo. 
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Country  Family's  Profitable  Direilor : 

According  to  the  Prefent  PraSlice  of  the  Country 
Gentleman^;  Yeoman’r,  Farmer’ j,  the 

Labourer Wives  y  and  Others  y  of  the  Counties  of 
Hertford^  Bucks,  and  other  England. 


PART  II. 


Of  WHEAT. 

HE  Ufes  of  Wheat. ---T  H  i  s  King  of 
Grain  is,  according  to  Mr.  Marti- 
mer^s  Notion  of  it,  the  moft  general 
Grain  ufed  in  England  for  Bread, 
although  it  is  not  unfit  for  moft  of 
the  Ufes  the  other  Grains  are  fit 
for  j  as  for  Beer,  a  Proportion  of 
which  being  added  to  the  Malt, 
helps  much  the  keeping  of  it :  If  a  little  Wheat-bran  is 
boiled  in  our  ordinary  Beer,  it  will  caufe  It  to  mantle  or 
flower  in  the  Cup,  when  it  is  poured  out ;  which  Iheweth 
what  a  rich  Spirit  Wheat  is  endowed  with,  that  fo 
much  remains  in  the  Bran,  If  Wheat  be  malted,  and 
a  fmall  Quantity  be  added  to  other  Malt,  it  will  add  much 
Strength  to  your  Beer  ;  but  it  is  fomething  more  fulfome, 
being  reputed  to  be  the  principal  Ingredient  in  the  making 
of  Mum,  Starch  is  alfo  made  of  mufty  unwholefome 
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fWheat,  and  of  the  Bran  thereof,  than  which  there  are 
few  things  whiter. 

How  much  Fewd  may  be  faved  by  the  Make  of  a  parttcu^ 
lar  Oven,-^  Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  It  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  for  the  baking  of  Bread  to  infert  an  Oven,which 
a  Friend  of  mine  (fays  he)  has  made,  at  the  further  End 
of  which  he  has  made  a  Vent  for  the  Smoak,  which,  if  he 
had  carried  upright,  would  have  obliged  him  to  have  been 
at  the  Charge  of  a  particular  Funnel  for  it ;  befides,  he 
could  not  have  well  come  at  it,  to  flop  it  up  when  the 
Oven  was  hot,  and  therefore  he  brought  it  with  a  Pipe 
over  the  Top  of  the  Oven,  by  which  Means  he  can 
flop  both  the  Mouth  and  Vent  together.  He  tells  me. 
That  the  Air  drawing  through  the  Oven,  his  Wood 
kindles  prefently,  and  that  any  green  Wood  will  burn  in  it. 
He  fays,  It  takes  up  but  one  third  Part  of  the  Wood,  that 
another  Sort  of  Oven  takes  up  to  heat  it ;  alfo  that  Brick 
Ovens  heat  much  fooner  and  better  than  thofe  made 
with  Stone. 

Of  a  Sort  of  wheaten  Bread  made  in  a  Gentleman* s  Family 
in  Derbyfhire.— This  worthy  Gentleman,  although 
pofTefs’d  of  a  plentiful  Eftate  of  one  thoufand  a  Year,  yet 
both  he  and  all  his  Family,  throughout  the  twelve  Months, 
eat  their  Bread  made  from  Wheat  Flower,  as  it  came 
from  the  Mill,  with  all  the  Bran  in  it,  except  now  and 
then,  when  he  himfelf  eat  fine  manchet  Bread  fpread 
with  Butter  for  his  Tea  Breakfaft.  And  it  was  the 
Pradlice  of  his  Servant  that  made  it,  to  let  it  ftand  in  the 
Oven  all  Night,  which  they  believed  added  to  its  Sweet- 
nefs  ;  for  as  his  Servant  told  me^hom  I  fent  out  oiHert- 
fordjhire  to  be  his  Plowman,  where  he  always  eat  wheaten 
Bread  free  of  the  Bran)  he  thought  it  the  beft  Bread  he 
ever  eat ;  and  there  are  many  other  good  Families  eat 
the  fame  wheaten  Bread,  made  of  the  Flower  as  it  comes 
from  the  Mill.  Though  this  Sort  may  at  lirft  feem  a 
little  rough  and  harfh  to  a  Stranger,  yet  by  Cuftom  it 
will  prove  pleafant,  wholefome  and  ftrengthening.  And 
why  they  let  their  Loaves  ftand  fo  long  in  the  Oven  was, 
I  fuppofe,  becaufe  they  were  Peck  Loaves,  which  re¬ 
quire  more  and  longer  Heat  than  fmaller  Bread. 

How  in  a  certain  Part  of  Suffolk  their  Farmers  make 
three  Sorts  of  Bread  out  of  IVheat-meaf  as  it  comes  ground 
from  the  MilL — Here  many  of  their  Farmers  live  in 
the  moft  Plenty,  by  the  Help  of  that  excellent  and  very 
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cheap  Manure  called  Cragg,  which  is  compofcd  of  Sea 
Sand,  Shells,  Loam,  and  is  dug  out  of  that  Ground, 
formerly  thought  to  be  overflowed  with  fait  Water,  with 
which,  and  their  other  induftrious  Hufbandry,  they 
are  enabled  thus  to  live.  Now  one  chief  Part  of  their 
profitable  Management  is  in  their  making  the  moft  of  the 
Wheat-meal,  of  which  they  make  three  Sorts  of  Bread  : 
One  Sort  for  Manchet  to  eat  with  Tea,  a  fecond  for  the 
Matter’s  and  Mittrefs’s  Table,  and  a  third  for  the  Ser¬ 
vants  ;  and  this  they  do  by  help  of  a  boulting  Hutch, 
or  what  fome  call  a  Gigg,  that  fifts  and  drettes  three 
Sorts  of  Flower  at  a  time  out  of  it,  by  a  Lawn  Cloth, 
and  two  Sorts  of  hair  Cloths ;  by  which  they  get  a 
very  fine  Flower  for  making  Roles,  Cakes,  or  as  I 
faid  Manchet,  Pyes,  and  other  Sorts  of  Kitchen  Rari¬ 
ties  ;  then  a  Table-bread  for  Matters  and  MiftrefTes,  and- 
a  third  to  make  a  coarfe  brown  Bread  for  Servants ;  for 
here  they  ufe  all  or  mott  of  the  Bran  in  their  Bread* 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  mott  of  the  People  of 
this  Country  look  with  a  frefher  Colour  than  thofe  in  any 
other  County  in  England  \  but  whether  this  is  owe- 
ing  to  the  branny  Part  of  their  Bread,  that  feours  their 
Stomachs  and  Guts,  and  delivers  them  from  that  fcorbu- 
tickacid  Fur  which  the  finer  fofter  Bread  has  not  Power 
to  do ;  or  whether  it  is  owing  to  their  particular  Breed 
or  Climate,  I  cannot  fay:  But  this  I  am  fure  of.  That 
a  certain  Duchefs  had  this  Sort  of  coarfe  branny  Bread 
made  with  Wheat-flower,  jutt  as  it  it  came  from  the  Mill, 
for  her  own  eating,  in  order  to  fcour  her  Stomach,  and 
create  her  the  better  Appetite ;  and  I  mutt  needs  fay,  it 
is  well  known  to  me,  that  few  Perfons  enjoy  a  better 
State  of  Health  than  (he  does  at  this  Day. 

Barley-Bread, — Make  ufe  of  half  Barley  and  half 
Wheat-flower,  and  for  this  Purpofe  fome  Millers  grind 
both  together,  as  they  did  in  the  hard  Frott  of  1740* 
makes  good  Bread,  but  better  Pye-cruft,  for  thus  it  eats 
crifp  and  pleafant ;  and  becaufe  the  Barley-flower  ftiortens 
the  Wheat-flower,  they  put  fome  new  Milk  into  the 
warm  Water  it  is  kneaded  with,  which  makes  it  whiter, 
fweeter,  and  ttifier.  But  old  fkim  or  fleet  Milk  fhould 
not  be  ufed  in  this  Cafe,  lett  it  fours  it  too  foon.  Alfo 
obferve  that  this  Dough  mutt  be  kneaded  with  more 
Yeaft  than  all  Wheat-flower,  and  worked  and  fqueezed 
more, 
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7)^^Hertford{hire  "Barley-Bread 7nade  to  eat  VikeWheaten-^ 
Bread. — This  is  a  very  ferviceable  Secret,  and  thought  to 
be  of  fuch  Importance  by  a  common  Baker,  that  on  his  im¬ 
parting  it  to  his  good  Friend  and  Neighbour  Mrs.  - — 
he  enjoined  her  not  to  divulge  it.  However,  as  he  is 
fince  dead,  and  the  Widow  is  fince  become  my  next  Neigh¬ 
bour  from  a  diftant  Part  of  Hertfordjhire.^  and  lives  on  her 
Means,  independent  of  following  any  Bufinefs  ;  fhe,  for  the 
Good  of  the  World,  thought  fit  to  difcover  the  Secret  to  me, 
by  telling  me,  that  (he  believed  the  Invention  was  firft  put 
in  Pradfice,  in  this  County,  about  forty  Years  ago, 
when  Wheat  in  fome  Parts  was  fold  for  ten  Shillings  a 
Bufhel,  by  reafon  of  the  hard  frofty,  long,  fnowy  Win¬ 
ter,  that  then  happened,  which  occafioned  this  common 
Baker,  as  well  as  many  private  Families,  to  bake  Barley- 
bread  that  was  highly  improved  by  the  following  Method, 
Take  a  Pottle  of  fine  Oatmeal,  and  lay  it  in  Water  to 
Heep  all  Night;  next  Morning  it  will  appear  (if  too 
much  Water  is  not  put  to  the  Oatmeal)  like  Hafty- 
pudding:  This  break  into  feveral  Parts  of  a  Peck  and 
half  of  Barley-meal,  to  which  add  warm  Water  and 
Yeaft,  and  knead  it  into  Dough,  as  all  Wheat-meal  is 
commonly  done.  Then  mould  it  into  Loaves  and  bake 
them.  Thus  a  Barley  Loaf  may  be  made  hollow,  white 
and  fweet,  fo  as  to  be  hardly  known  from  coarfe  wheaten 
Bread.  For  as  Barley-meal  alone  naturally  makes  a 
heavy,  hard,  coarfe,  harfh  Loaf  of  Bread,  the  Oatmeal 
being  of  a  more  hollow  fweet  Nature  and  white  Colour, 
adds  thefe  fine  Qualities  to  the  Barley-meal,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duces  a  much  more  wholefome  and  pleafant  Loaf  of 
Bread,  than  all  entire  Barley-meal  can  ;  and  where  a 
Perfon  has  the  Conveniency  of  making  ufe  of  fkim  Milk 
inftead  of  Water,  it  will  make  the  Bread  better  ftill. 

To  make  good  Servants  Bread. — The  greater  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Flower,  the  more  Profit  it  is  to  make  Bread  of  it, 
as  the  fame  is  in  ufing  much  Malt  at  a  Time  in  Brewing. 
Take  two,  three,  or  four  Bufhels  of  coarfe  Wheat-meal, 
and  mix  it  with  the  like  Quantity  of  Barley-meal,  to 
make  one  Batch  of  Bread,  and  fo  in  Proportion  for  a 
greater  or  lefler  Quantity.  And  fuppofing  they  are  made 
finer  than  they  are  ground,  by  fifting  their  Meals, 
take  one  Bufhel  of  it,  and  put  a  Piece  of  leavened  Dough 
into  the  fame  at  nine  a  Clock  at  Night,  which  cover 
with  the  fame  Meal.  If  this  is  done  in  Winter,  the 
Water  mult  be  made  very  hot,  even  as  hot  as  can  be 
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endured  with  the  Hand  ;  but  if  in  Summer,  only  blood 
warm,  and  fo  according  as  the  Weather  is  hot  or  cold; 
then  early  next  Morning  leaven  the  reft  of  your  Meal, 
and  knead  the  whole  together,  till  by  working  it  well  it 
is  brought  into  aright  Stiffnefs;  for  it  is  obfervable,  that  the 
fofter  and  lighter  the  Dough  is,  the  lefs  time  it  will  keep* 
Now  to  make  this  Bread  go  the  farther,  knead  the  Dough 
ftiff  and  clofe,  for  the  lighter  the  Bread,  the  more  will 
be  eaten  of  it ;  and  when  the  Dough  is  thus  kneaded  clofe, 
make  two  or  three  deep  Holes  in  it  with  your  Fift,  and 
let  it  remain  fome  time  under  a  warm  Cover  of  Cloths 
till  the  Holes  are  TwelfcT  up,  for  then  the  Dough  is  in 
right  Order  ;  and  this  will  happen  fooner  or  later,  as  the 
Weather  is  warmer  or  colder.  By  this  Time  I  will  fup- 
pofe  your  Oven  to  be  in  a  Forwardnefs  of  Heating,  by 
one  that  tends  and  looks  after  the  Fire,  while  you  are 
cutting  and  moulding  the  Dough  into  the  Form  of  half 
Peck  or  Peck  Loaves,  that  as  they  are  made  (hould  be 
lain  on  a  Linen  Cloth,  or  on  a  Board  well  flower’d,  at 
a  little  Diftance  from  each  other,  to  prevent  their  touch¬ 
ing  and  flicking.  Next  examine  your  Oven’s  Heat.  If 
on  rubbing  a  Stick  the  Sparks  of  it  fly  brilkly  about,  it  is 
enough ;  then  fweep  it  clean,  and  rub  the  Bottom  of  the 
Oven  with  a  Broom  lirft,  and  prefently  after  with  a  wet 
Mop,  or  what  the  Bakers  call  a  Maukin  ;  then  if  it  is 
over-hot,  fhut  up  the  Oven’s  Mouth,  left  it  fcorch  the 
Bread  too  much,  and  make  it  harfh ;  after  this  fet  in  your 
Loaves  as  faft  as  you  can,  placing  the  largeft  at  the  further 
End  and  round  the  Sides,  and  the  reft  in  the  Middle. 
It  alfo  fhould  be  obferved,  that  in  heating  an  Oven,  the 
dead  Coals  or  Afhes  of  Wood,  Furze,  Fern,  Straw,  or 
other  Fewel,  fhould  be  taken  nowand  then  out  with  the 
Peel  and  thrown  away,  becaufe  thefe  rather  check  than 
increafe  the  Heat,  Care  likewife  fhould  be  ufed  to  burn 
the  Fewel  in  all  Places  alike,  by  firing  it  fometimes  on 
one  Side  and  fometimes  on  the  other  ;  which  done,  flop 
the  Mouth  of  the  Oven  clofe.  If  it  is  an  Iron- plated 
Door,  wet  Rags  are  fufficient,  and  fo  they  will  be  to 
a  wooden  Stopper  if  it  fhuts  very  clofe,  elfe  we  lay  wet 
Rags  firft  and  Dirt  over  them.  Three  Hours  Time  is 
enough  to  bake  a  Batch  of  Half- peck  Loaves ;  if  Peck 
Loaves,  four  or  five  Hours  muft  be  allowed,  and  when 
this  Time  is  expired,  draw  your  Bread  ;  and  if  you  find 
one  or  more  Loaves  not  baked  enough,  put  them  in  again. 
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ftop  Up,  and  let  them  remain  longer,  but  not  too  long, 
left  it  give  the  Bread  a  brown  Colour  and  an  ill  Tafte, 
Obferve  likewife  to  a£l  the  good  Houfewife  in  keeping 
ftale  Bread  by  you,  while  new  is  baking,  for  when  new 
Bread  as  I  faid  is  eaten,  it  goes  away  fooner  than  older  ; 
and  if  fome  Loaves  are  not  baked  fo  much  as  others, 
eat  them  firft. 

To  make  French  Bread.  — Take  a  Peck  of  the  fineft 
Wheat  Flower,  and  ferment  it  with  half  a  Pint  of  good 
new  Ale-yeaft,  and  half  a  Handful  of  Salt  firft  diflblved 
in  warm  Water,  with  three  Quarts  of  Milk  ;  then  about 
an  Hour  after  add  three  Pecks  more  of  Flower,  and  knead 
it  well,  but  not  too  much ;  let  it  rife  in  a  Tray  or  Kiver, 
and  mould  it  into  Loaves  of  what  Size  you  pleafe,  which 
fet  into  the  Oven,  and  draw  about  an  Hour  after. 

A  fecondWay  to  make  French  Bread,  --Take  a 
Peck  of  the  fineft  Wheat  Flower,  with  fome  Leaven, 
Yeaft,  and  hot  Water,  which  let  rife  in  a  Bowl  or 
Kiver.  If  it  is  in  Winter  cover  it  warm ;  in  the  mean 
time  this  is  rifing,  work  three  Pecks  more  of  fine  Flower 
with  very  hot  Water  or  Milk,  four  Ounces  of  Salt,  and 
a  Pound  of  frefli  Butter;  and  after  this  has  ftood  two 
Hours  to  rife,  mix  it  with  the  firft  Dough,  and  knead 
all  together  into  one  Mafs,  which  let  ftand  a  proper  Time 
to  riie.  Then  give  it  a  thorough  working  and  kneading 
again  on  a  Drefler  or  Table,  and  when  the  Loaves  are 
ready  to  be  put  into  the  Oven,  you  may  brufti  their  Tops 
over  with  Yolks  of  Eggs  beaten  up  with  Water. 

A  third  JVay  to  make  French  Bread. — Mix  half  a  Pint 
of  new  Ale-yeaft  with  a  Peck  of  Flower,  and  the  Whites 
and  Yolks  of  fix  Eggs  beat  up  thinly,  a  little  Salt,  and 
fome  new  warm  Milk.  Thefe  temper  together  very 
(lightly,  and  put  the  Yeaft  or  Dough  into  feveral  fmall 
wooden  Diflies  to  ferment  and  rife ;  which  it  will  do,  if 
the  Place  is  not  too  cold,  in  lefs  than  half  an  Hour  ;  then 
turn  it  out  of  the  Difties  into  the  Oven.  Bake  them 
about  three  Quarters  of  an  Hour,  and  they’ll  be  fit  to 
rafp. — Some  put  a  Pint  or  more  of  Yeaft  to  a  Peck  of 
Flower,  and  add  a  little  Sugar,  but  take  particular  Care 
to  keep  the  Pafte  or  Dough  warm  under  a  Cloth  or 
Blanket,  till  it  rifes  almoft  as  big  again  as  it  was  at  firft* 
•“-Or  you  may  make  a  Mixture  with  only  three  Eggs, 
half  a  Pint  of  Ale-yeaft,  four  or  five  Pounds  cff  Flower, 
and  fo  much  warm  Milk  as  will  make  a  very  light  Dough, 

which 
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which  bake  in  Penny  Loaves,  that  are  to  be  rafped  for 
eating. — Others  add  a  Piece  of  Butter,  and  put  the  Dough 
or  Pafte  on  Tin  Plates,  to  bake  it  in  the  Shape  of  very 
little  Loaves  that  they  rafp. — Or  you  may  fry  a  Quarter 
of  a  Pound  of  Veal  Kidney  Suet,  and  mix  all  with  a  Peck 
of  fine  Wheat  Flower,  fix  Eggs,  half  a  Pint  of  Yeaft,  half 
a  Pound  of  Butter,  and  with  warm  Milk  and  Water 
knead  the  whole  into  a  Dough,  which  let  lie  half  an  Hour 
to  rife  ;  then  make  it  into  Roles  or  Loaves,  and  wafh  their 
Tops  over  with  Eggs  and  Milk  beaten  together,  and  bake 
all  in  a  very  hot  Oven. 

*Tea  Breakfajl  Roles  made  by  the  Houfe-keeper  of  John 
Copping,  Ejq'y  of  Market-ftreet  in  Hertfordfhire.—- She 
melted  a  Slice  or  two  of  Butter  in  warm  Milk,  and  with 
two  Eggs  kneaded  it  into  a  Quart  of  Flower,  then 
moulded  it  into  Roles  or  Cakes,  which  ftie  brulh’d  over 
with  Cream,  or  a  Mixture  of  Milk  and  Eggs.  Thefe 
Roles  {he  fometimes  baked  at  the  Oven’s  Mouth  in  about 
half  an  Hour’s  Time,  as  we  bake  our  common  Dough 
Cake  before  the  Oven  is  ftopt  up  for  good,  for  baking 
our  family  Bread.  At  other  Times  fhe  heated  a  little 
Oven  on  purpofe.  Thefe  Roles,  while  hot,  (he  butter’d 
for  eating  with  a  Tea  Breakfaft  ;  or  to  eat  with  ViiSluals, 
particularly  with  Cheefe,  for  Supper,  without  being  but¬ 
ter’d.  Thus  a  cheap  fine  Role  may  be  had,  that  relifhes 
Liquor  to  Delight. 

To  make  Bread  more  fubjiantial  than  ordinary.  —  This 
and  the  following  one  are  two  old  printed  Receits  handed 
down  from  ond  Author  to  another  ;  and  as  they  feem  to 

be  valuable,  I  alfo  here  infer t  them. - -  Take  the 

Bran  that  has  been  boultcd  off,  and  put  it  into  a  Kettle 
of  Water  and  boil  it,  then  ftrain  out  the  Water,  and  it 
will  be  white,  and  of  a  thick  fiirengthening  Subftance, 
with  this  wet  the  Meal  wherewith  you  make  the  Bread, 
then  add  Yeaft  and  a  little  Salt,  and  fo  make  it  into 
Loaves,  and  it  will  be  more  heartening,  pleafanter  in 
Tafte,  and  increafed  in  Subftance,  than  otherwife  it  would 
have  been. 

To  make  Bread  that  will  keep  moifl  and  good  very  long.-^ 
Slice  a  Pumpkin,  and  boil  it  in  fair  Water,  till  the 
Water  grows  clammy  or  fomewhat  thick  ;  then  ftrain 
it  through  a  fine  Cloth  or  Sieve,  and  with  this  make  your 
Bread,  well  kneading  the  Dough  ;  and  it  will  not  only 
increafe  the  Quantity,  but  keep  it  moift  and  fweet  a 

Month 
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Month  longer  than  Bread  wetted  with  Water  only,  it 
is,  fays  one  Author,  an  excellent  Sort  of  Bread  *  Ano¬ 
ther  fays,  it  is  more  efpecially  fo  for  thofe  who  defire  cool¬ 
ing,  being  good  to  loofen  the  Belly.  It  is  fomewhat  of  a 
yellower  Colour  and  fatter  than  common  Bread. 

Adax'tms  relating  to  the  making  good  Bread,  —  Mr, 
Houghton  fays,  that  the  Ferment  or  Yeaft  of  Cherry- 
Wine  is  an  excellent  Sort  for  making  Bread.— Water  is  a 
principal  Ingredient  in  Bread,  for  its  Goodnefs  much  im¬ 
proves  it.  This  has  been  evidently  proved,  where  that 
Bread  which  is  made  at  one  Place,  in  Imitation  of  the 
beft  Sort  at  another  Place,  though  made  by  the  fame 
Bakers,  and  with  the  fame  Corn,  never  fucceeds,  either 
as  to  the  Colour  or  Goodnefs,  equal  to  that  which  is 
made  upon  the  Place  itfelf.  This  is  wholly  imputed  to 
the  Excellency  of  the  Water  ;  and  that  Water  which  weighs 
lighteft  is  beft,  Relifh  will  recommend  it. — The  heavieft 
Corn  makes  the  heft  Bread. — The  beft  Flower  makes  the 
beft  Bread. — The  whiter  the  Flower,  the  lefs  Goodnefs 
in  Tafte.— That  Wheat  which  grows  on  light,  not  fat 
Ground,  whofe  Stalk  is  big  and  ftrong,  piakes  ever  the 
beft  Bread. — New  Corn  for  Bread  is  better  in  Colour, 
crimp  and  pleafant  in  Tafte,  but  yields  more  Bran  than  the 
old,  which  by  often  ftirring  wears  bulky,  and  falls  away 
into  Duft. — A  Mill  newly  repaired,  provided  there  hath 
fome  Corn  pafTed  through  it  before,  will  perform  better, 
than  when  the  Stones  are  worn.— Grind  as  much  as  will 
ferve  a  Family  a  Month,  becaufe  it  will  yield  you  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Flower,  than  when  otherwife  it  comes  new 
from  the  Mill. — Keep  your  Flower  carefully  cover’d  in 
Bins,  to  preferve  it  from  Air  and  Vermine.— In  Summer 
keep  it  in  a  cool  Place,  for  great  Heats  produce  the 
^Nightingale  Maggot,  that  turns  to  a  black  wing’d  Infedl, 
that  feeds  upon  and  corrupts  the  Flower.— -That  all  ftale 
Bread  fet  anew  into  the  Oven  will  much  recover  it,  and 
if  it  be  eaten  immediately,  little  Difference  will  be  be¬ 
tween  that  and  new  Bread  ;  but  if  kept,  and  fet  in  a 
third  Time,  it  will  not  be  tolerable. — The  clofer  Bread 
is  wrought,  fo  it  be  not  heavy,  the  more  hearty  and  nou- 
rifhing ;  and  the  newer  it  is,  the  better. 

Jn  Account  of  the  Method  fald  to  be  made  ufe  of  by 
two  Country  comm.on  Bakers^  to  prepare  A  Hum  for  Improving 
their  Sale  Loaves  of  Bread  with  the  fame, — In  my  firit 
Part  of  the  Country  Family's  Profitable  Direct  or  ^  I  have 
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given  an  Account  of  what  a  common  Baker’s  Servant^ 
Maid  told  me  (he  was  an  Eye-witnefs  of,  in  feeing  her 
new  fet-up  Mafter  mix  Allum  with  the  Wheat-Meal  that 
made  his  Bread.  And  here  I  have  thought  it  not  amifs  to 
add  a  fecond  Account,  that  I  have  fince  been  informed  of 
relating  to  the  fame. — This  fecond  Account  was  given  me 
on  the  19th  Day  of  November  1748,  by  a  Man’s  Wife, 

who  was  Daughter'  to  a  common  Baker  in  - — . ~  '»jhire^ 

and  Niece  to  another  common  Baker  in  another  Shire : 
In  both  which  Places,  (he  tells  me,  (he  had  a  full  Op¬ 
portunity  of  being  acquainted  with  their  Method  of 
making  their  Sale  Bread,  without  any  Sufpicion  that  (he 
would  ever  difcover  their  trading  Secrets  ;  accordingly, 
they  would  ((he  fays)  never  fufFer  any  Servant-Maid  be- 
fides  herfelf,  to  fee  how  they  made  their  Bread  ;  where¬ 
fore,  as  often  as  they  ufed  Allum,  by  firft  burning  it,  and 
putting  it  amongft  their  Flower,  they  fent  the  Servant- 
Maid  on  fome  Errand,  to  prevent  her  knowing  it ;  and 
although  her  Father  kept  one  above  eight  Years,  yet  (he 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  this  Matter.  But  the  Daughter 
many  Times  fa w  both  her  Father  and  Mother  burn  Allum 
in  a  Fire- (hovel,  and  beat  the  fame  in  a  Leather- bag  to  a 
line  Powder,  which  they  ftrewed  amongft  their  Flower,  in- 
ftead  of  Salt,  for  making  the  Bread  white,  light,  and  reliihing. 
And  why  they  made  ufe  of  burnt  Allum,  and  not  rawv 
Allum,  (he  believes  was,  becaufe  raw  Allum  would  be  apt 
to  give  the  B/ead  a  harlher  Tafte,  and  be  difcover’d  fooner 
than  burnt  Allum :  She  further  fays,  that  in  the  many 
Years  Time  that  (he  has  bought  common  Baker’s  Bread 
for  her  Family,  (he  verily  believes  fhe  never  eat  one  fuch 
Loaf  but  what  had  Allum  in  it  :  But  whether  a  Loaf  of 
Bread  is  the  worfe  for  the  burnt  Allum,  I  leave  to  the 
Judgment  of  my  Reader.  She  fays  it  makes  the  Bread 
quickly  ftale,  crumbling,  harih,  and  hungry,  therefore 
does  not  fatisfy  like  home-made  Bread, 

Allum,  an  Advertifement  of  z/.-— In  a  London  News 
Paper,  intitled  The  Daily  Advertifer^  dated  June  13,  1749, 
the  following  Words  are  inferred,  viz,  “  Whereas  the 
Adf  relating  to  the  baking  Trade  is  expired,  and  it  be- 
sng  nororioufly  known,  that  the  Ufe  of  Allum  in 
making  Bread  by  many  Bakers,  in  divers  Parts  of  this 
Town  and  Kingdom,  is  a  Detriment  to  the  fair  Trader, 
and  the  Deftrudlion  of  many  thoufands  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  Subjedls,  and  of  Infants  in  particular ;  and  as 

there 
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there  is  a  Claufe  in  the  A<^  of  the  8th  of  Qiieea 
ANNE,  to  prohibit  the  mixing  any  other  Grain, 
than  what  is  fettled  by  the  Affize,  under  the  Penalty 
“  of  20  s.  It  is  therefore  humbly  hoped,  that  the  Legifia- 
ture  will  infert  a  Claufe,  with  a  Penalty  on  every 
Baker  that  fliall  ufe  Allum  on  any  Account  whatever/^ 
If  the  Qualities  of  Allum  would  be  known,  they  are  de- 
fcribed  by  Dr.  ^tncy,  in  his  Difpenfatory,  4th  Edition, 
Page  III.  “  Allum  is  made  v/ith  Allum  Mineral  mixed 
with  Urine  and  Kali,  is  extreamly  rough  and  aftringent, 
apt  to  provoke  vomitting,  by  vellicating  the  Fibres  of 
‘‘  the  Stomach  very  much,  upon  which  Account  it  is 
not  much  ufed  inwardly,  and  then  not  without  fome 
fmooth  aromatick  Ingredients  in  Compofition  with 
«  it,  fffr. 

How  the  London  French  Bakers  fupply  the  Ufe  of 
Teaft, — Yeast  or  Barm  is  a  Compofition  of  a  fait  or 
fower  Matter,  and  therefore  the  French  Bakers  in  Lon^ 
don,  who  make  the  niceft  and  fineft  of  Bread,  to  avoid 
the  ill  Tafle  and  bad  Quantity  of  Yeaif,  ufe  a  Mixture 
of  firft  Wort  immediately  from  the  Malt,  with  fome 
fine  Wheat  Flower  and  Whites  of  Eggs,  for  making 
Bread,  and  Gingerbread. 

Fhe  Caufe  of  heavy  Bread.— -It  is  the  Opinion  of  our 
Country-women,  that  if  Wheat-Meal  is  made  into  Bread 
immediately  after  the  Wheat  is  grinded,  it  will  be  apt 
to  caufe  the  Bread  to  be  clofe  and  heavy;  therefore  fuch 
Meal  will  make  lighter  Bread,  if  it  is  kept  a  WYek,  two, 
or  more,  before  it  is  ufed. 

Fo  make  Bread  of  Potatoes. — To  make  Potatoe  Bread, 
it  fhould  be  done  with  thofe  Potatoes  that  are  of  the 
fhorteft  Nature  and  thewhiteft  Colour,  Of  this  Sort,  I 
had  fome  brought  me  from  near  Stockport  in  Chejhlre, 
for  propagating  their  Species  at  Gaddefden  ;  thefe,  when 
boiled  and  mafhM,  and  then  mix’d  with  its  Liquor,  with 
the  fame  Quantity  of  Wheat-Meal,  will,  after  the  com¬ 
mon  Method  of  kneading  and  baking,  make  Loaves  of 
Bread  ;  which  has  been  done,  in  dear  Times  of  Wheat, 
to  the  Relief  of  many  poor  Families. 

To  make  Potatoe  Cakes. — Mr.  Bradley,  at  Page  55,  in 
his  EJfays  fays — Pulp  of  Potatoes  made  into  a  Pafte  or 
Dough,  with  a  little  Milk  and  fome  Salt,  and  then  flatted 
into  Cakes  and  baked,  is  often  ufed  by  fome  of  the  poorer 
Sort  of  People,  when  Corn  is  dear. 

O  2  Barley^- 
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'BarUy-menl  and  Turneps  boiled  in  TAtne  of  Famine 
A  poor  Woman  that  lived  a  Mile  from  my  Houfe,  in 
Time  of  Famine  having  no  Vi6i:iials,  made  her  eldeft 
Daughter  follow  the  Man  that  fhoverd  aWay  the  Snow 
in  a  Sort  of  Path,  for  the  Sheep  to  come  at  Turneps  ; 
here  fhe  pullM  fome  up,  and  boiled  them  to  a  Mafti  with 
fome  Barley-meal,  which  fhe  and  her  feveral  Children 
eat  as  Pap-meat  with  only  Salt,  and  it  fuftained  them 
much. 

Fo  make  Barley-meal  jhort  Cakes, — Stir  Barley-meal 
with  Water,  melted  Fat,  a  little  Yeaft  and  Salt,  make 
this  Mixture  into  Pancake- Faftiion,  and  as  large ;  then 
cut  it  into  Pieces  like  little  Cakes,  fry  them  in  Hogflard 
or  other  Fat,  and  they’ll  eat  extraordinary  well  in  a  poor 
Man’s  Family  without  any  Sauce. 

Barley  Dumplins  with  Bacon^  &c.  —  Knead  Barley- 
meal  with  warm  Water  and  a  little  Salt,  till  it  is  as 
if  iff  as  common  Dough  for  Bread  ;  then  cut  Bacon  or 
pickled  Pork  in  thin  Slices,  and  put  one  or  two  of  them  at 
moft  in  each  Dumplin,with  a  little  Pepper,  Salt  and  Parfley. 
Thefe,  when  boiled,  will  have  all  the  Gravey  of  the  Bacon 
in  them,  and  be  very  good  ;  but  if  Milk  and  Butter,  or 
other  Fat  is  mixt  with  the  Barley -meal,  they’ll  be  the 
better :  In  the  fame  Manner  any  Sort  of  Meat  may  be 
made  ufe  of,  and  the  Gravey  of  it  being  thus  confined,  it 
will  relifti  and  much  improve  the  Cruft  Part  of  the  Dum- 
plin,  whether  it  is  made  with  Barley  or  Wheat  Meal. 

The  Method  of  making  and  baking  Wheat  and  Barley 
Breads  as  it  is  praSlifed  by  moji  of  the  common  People’s 
Families  in  Devonfhire. — In  great  Part  of  this  County, 
the  common  People  eat  hardly  any  other  Sort  of  Bread 
than  that  made  from  Barley.  Their  Method  of  making 
this  Sort  of  Bread  is  the  fame  that  others  make  ufe  of 
for  Wheat  Bread,  only  they  allow  a  greater  Quantity 
of  Yeaft  or  Barm,  and  knead  it  {lighter  than  that  of 
Wheat,  and  inftead  of  Water,  fuch  as  have  it  to  fpare, 
ufe  fcalded  fkim  Milk;  by  making  their  Bread  in  this 
Manner,  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  fecond  Sort  of  Wheat 
Bread,  it  being  fweet,  hollow,  and  pretty  hearty.  Their 
Method  of  Baking  adds  to  its  Goodnefs,  as  it  gives  it 
fomewhat  of  an  agreeable  Quality  ;  which  Method  is  per¬ 
form’d  by  baking  a  Loaf  under  a  large  Iron  Kettle,  that 
is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  walking  Difhes  in.  As  foon 
as  the  Dough  is  ready,  they  make  it  into  a  Loaf  of  about 
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three  Parts  the  Size  of  the  Kettle ;  a  large  Kettle  will 
cover  a  Loaf  of  near  half  a  Bufhel  of  Flower,  which 
being  clean  and  dry,  they  fweep  the  Hearth,  and  on  the 
hotteft  Part  of  it  they  lay  down  the  Loaf,  and  imme¬ 
diately  cover  it  with  the  Kettle,  then  put  over  it  a 
good  Quantity  of  damp  Straw  or  Horfe  Litter,  and  upon 
this  a  few  Afhes :  This  done,  they  fet  fire  to  the  Straw, 
which  will  burn  leifurely  away,  and  caufe  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Loaf  to  be  baked  equal  to  the  under  Part ;  and  to 
this  End  they  commonly  allow  four  or  five  Hours  for- 
baking  it,  if  it  is  a  Loaf  of  a  moderate  Size  ;  but  if  very 
large,  they  frequently  bake  it  thus  all  Night.  And  thus 
fome  bake  their  befi:  wheaten  Bread,  Pies,  and  Puddings, 
becaufe  it  faves  the  Expence  and  Trouble  of  heating  an 
Oven,  and  by  many  is  accounted  the  fweeteft  Method  of 
baking. — This  Account,  with  fome  other  fcrviceable  ones, 
I  received  from  a  young  Man  I  fent  to  a  Gentleman  in 
Devonjhire^  whofe  landed  Eftate  is  reputed  five  hundred 
a  Year,  for  it  is  one  Branch  of  my  Bufinefs  to  help  Gen-^ 
tlemen  to  Servants  well  fkilPd  in  Hulbandry  Bufinefs.  In 
this  Family  the  Servants  in  general  cat  all  Barley  Bread, 
baked  for  the  moft  Part  on  a  Hearth,  as  the  Gentleman 
was  a  Batchelor,  and  kept  but  few  of  them. 

Wheat-meal  damaged  by  Mites, - This  Article  has 

efcaped  the  Pen  of  moft  or  all  Authors,  though  it  is  of 
no  little  Importance  for  Houfekeepers  in  particular  to 
have  a  due  Knowledge  of  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Mifchiefs  that  may  happen  by  thefe  Infects.  They  are  in 
fewer  or  greater  Numbers  in  moft  Wheat  Meals,  oc« 
cafion’d  chiefly  by  the  Dampnefs  of  Wheat  before  it  is 
grinded,  which  caufes  their  Breed  in  the  Meal,  wherein 
they  mightily  increafe  in  aftiort  Time,  and  quickly  fwarm* 
The  Millers  Sacks  and  Appurtenances  are  feldom  free  of 
Mites,  becaufq  here  are  all  Sorts  of  Wheat  grinded,  and 
the  fame  Sacks  made  ufe  of  for  Years  together;  likewife 
the  Flower  or  Kneading  Hutch,  wherein  the  Meal  is  kept 
till  ufed.  As  this  Repofitory  is  feldom  or  never  free  of 
Mites,  how  can  the  Flower  efcape  being  infedted  by 
them  ?  Alfo,  as  many  Perfons  (the  poorer  Sort  efpecially) 
buy  their  Wheat-meal  at  Shops  by  Retail,  their  Sacks  that 
ftand  fome  time  with  Flower  in  them,  and  even  their 
wooden  Scales,  muft  confequently  have  Mites  in  them. 

How  to  know,  when  Wheat-tneal  is  infedled  by  Mits$^”>^ 
Ther  E  is  more  than  one  Sign  or  Token  that  difcovers  it, 

O  3  Firft, 
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Firft,  when  the  Meal  appears  on  the  Outfide  of  a  Sack, 
as  if  drove  out  in  many  Parts  of  it,  it  is  a  true  Indica¬ 
tion  that  Mites  work  it  through.  Secondly,  if  a  Hand¬ 
ful  of  Flower  is  laid  on  a  Board,  heap- like,  and  there  be 
many  Mites  in  it,  they  will  foon  level  it,  or  at  leaft  alter 
the  Shape  of  the  Heap,  but  a  Night’s  Time  will  give  a 
plainer  Proof,  Thirdly,  mity  Flowermay  (if  much  infeded) 
be  fmelt,  if  fome  of  it  is  put  into  a  Hand  and  held  to 
the  Nofe,  Fourthly,  mity  Wheat- meal  makes  a  Bread 
that  will  prove  hottifh  in  the  Mouth,  and  of  a  difagreea- 
ble  Tafte,  and  why  it  is  fo,  I  have  to  add,  that  the 
Dung  and  Bodies  of  thefe  Infedls  are  the  Caufe  of  it,  and 
in  courfe  gives  the  Bread  an  unwholefome  Quality.  This 
I  have  wrote  in  myfirftPart,  but  for  further  explaining  this 
important  Matter,  I  have  renewed  it  here. 

How  to  prevent  the  Breed  and  Increafe  of  Mites  in 
1Vheat~meal^  and  kill  Worms^  JVevils^  Maggots  and 
Mites,' . »It  is  very  common  for  Gentlemens,  Yeo¬ 

mens,  Farmers,  and  Labourers  Families,  to  make  ufe  of 
the  fame  Sack  or  Bag,  the  next  Time  they  want  to  have 
it  furnifhed  with  Flower,  as  they  did  the  Time  before. 
Now  if  fuch  Sack  or  Bag  is  infected  by  Mites,  and  fweet 
found  Meal  ftiould  be  put  into  it,  it  may  be  depended 
on,  it  will  be  damaged  by  Mites  that  ftaid  behind  in  the 
Crevices  of  fuch  Sack  or  Bag,  and  fo  on  Time  after 
Time,  Wherefore  fuch  Sack  or  Bag  fhould  be  ferved 
as  a  poor  Woman  does  hers  once  or  twice  every  Year; 
as  foon  as  the  Bread  is  out  of  the  Oven,  (he  puts  her 
Meal-bag  into  it,  to  kill  all  the  Mites  that  har¬ 
bour  in  it,  well  knowing  that  nothing  will  kill  thefe 
Verminelike  the  Oven.  This  the  poor  Woman  obferves 
to  do  about  the  Middle  of  every  Summer,  when  Mites 
are  in  their  greateft  Strength  and  Increafe  ;  for  if  thefe 
are  let  alone,  they  will  eat  the  finell  Flower  firft,  and 

then  the  branny  Part. - Or  in  cafe  your  Flower- Hutch 

(which  is  a  Sort  of  wooden  Cheft,  that  moil  Farm  Houfes 
keep  their  Wheat-meal  in,  after  it  is  brought  from  the 
Mill)  is  infe6l:ed  by  Mites,  Wevils,  or  Maggots,  you  may 

deftroy  them  by  Dr.  Hale's  Invention.- - Dip  a  Rag  in 

melted  Brimftone,  and  lay  it  on  a  little  earthen  Chaffing- 
difti  placed  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Hutch,  which  fet 
on  Fire,  and  clap  down  the  Lid  immediately  for  a  Mi¬ 
nute,  and  the  Fume  will  kill  ail  Manner  of  Infects  in 

the 
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the  fame,  without  damaging  the  Meal  that  afterwards  is 
put  into  it.— 'The  fame  if  fmall  Holes  are  bored  thro* 
the  Boards  of  a  Chamber  or  Grainary,  fo  little,  that  the 
Corn  cannot  fall  through  them,  and  Tow  or  Rags  dipt 
in  melted  Brimftone  are  fet  on  fire  at  a  Yard's  depth  un¬ 
der  them,  on  Sand,  or  other  Earth>  eight  or  twelve 
Inches  thick,  the  Fume  will  afcend,  and  deftroy  all 
Wevils,  Maggots,  Worms,  or  Mites,  that  have  got  into 
the  fame,  and  yet  not  in  the  leaft  hurt  the  Wheat,  Malt, 
or  other  Grain  ;  but  then  the  Place  or  Room,  where  this 
is  done,  fhould  have  all  Air  poflible  kept  out  of  it, 
and  no  Perfon  in  it  from  the  Moment  the  Brimftone 
Tow  is  fet  on  fire. 

The  honeji  Miller^  or  th$  Profit  of  grinding  Wheat, '—h. 
Farmer  fent  five  Bufhels  of  pirky  Wheat  to  be  ground, 
and  it  yielded  four  Bufhels  and  a  half  of  Flower,  fit  for 
his  family  Ufes,  which  at  four  Shillings  a  Bufhel  is  eigh¬ 
teen  Shillings,  and  the  Bran  worth  two  Shillings ;  out  of 
which  deduct  one  Shilling  for  gj-inding,  and  the  neat 
Worth  of  the  whole  was  nineteen  Shillings.  Whereas, 
when  this  Sack  of  Wheat  was  expofed  to  Sale  in  the 
Market,  they  bid  the  Farmer  no  more  than  fourteen 
Shillings ;  fo  that  he  got  by  the  Grinding  five  Shillings, 
with  the  Help  of  the  Miller's  Honefty. — a  Farmer 
carries  and  fetches  his  Wheat,  the  Miller,  in  our  Coun¬ 
try,  takes  three  Pounds  of  Flower  for  Toll,  rough  as  it 
comes  from  the  Stones ;  but  if  they  fetch  and  carry  it 
two  or  three  Miles,  four  Pounds  out  of  every  Bufhel, 
If  we  pay  ready  Money  and  carry  it,  it  is  only  one  Shil¬ 
ling  for  grinding  five  Bufhels ;  if  they  fetch  and  bring  it 
home.  Eighteen-pence.— If  Barley  is  carry'd  to  be  ground 
by  the  Farmer,  they  take  one  Shilling  ready  Money,  and 
no  Toll ;  but  if  tolled,  they  take  a  Pottle  of  the  Barley- 
meal  out  of  every  Bufhel,  as  it  comes  rough  from  the 
Stones. 

Horfe  -heans^  their  "Ufes  for  being  eaten  by  Chrifiians  and 
Heathens,  as  Bread,  &c. — Horfe-beans  when  old,  dry'd, 
and  boiled,  are  fomewhat  bitter  and  flrong  tafted,  but 
very  nutritious ;  and  therefore  made  ufe  of  for  feeding 
black  Slaves,  during  their  Voyage  from  Africa  to  the 
American  Plantations ;  and  when  they  are  in  their  grow¬ 
ing  green  Condition,  are  by  fome  of  the  poor  common 
People  in  England  eaten  as  a  hearty  Meal,  boiled  and 
mixed  with  Butter ;  and  by  many  Pods  and  all  are  eaten. 

O  4  In 
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In  feveral  of  the  Northern  Counties  thefe  Beans  are  ^ry’d 
on  a  Kiln,  and  ground  to  Flower,  for  mixing  with 
Wheat  or  Barley  Meal,  to  make  Bread  of  them.— -Others 
foak  the  dry  Horfe-beans  in  Water  over  Night,  and  next 
Day  boil  them,  to  eat  v/ith  a  Piece  of  Bacon  or  pickled 

Pork,  or  with  only  Milk. - Thefe  Beans  are  alfo  very 

ferviceable  to  Pack-horfes  and  others,  to  keep  them  in 
heart,  and  from  catching  cold  ;  but  are  rather  too  hot, for 
their  conftant  Food. 

Tfoe  knavijh  Miller, — A  Person  that  formerly  was  a 
Miller’s  Servant  (but  now  follows  another  Bufinefs)  fays, 
that  where  he  lived,  the  Mailer  would  fometimes  take 
two  or  three  Shillings  Worth  of  the  fineft  and  heartieft  of 
the  Flower  out  of  a  five  Bulhel  Sack,  and  put  in  the 
room  of  it  a  coarfe  Flower,  Pollard,  or  fmall  Bran  ;  fa 
that  by  this  Means  there  is  no  proving  a  Miller’s  Honelly 
by  Weight.  And  if  it  is  alked,  why  there  is  no  more 
Bran,  they  have  tfieir  Excufe. 


OAT  ME  ALy  its  Prefervation  and  Ufes. 

HE  Chelhire  Method  of  preferving  and  ufing  Oat-- 
^  meal, — As  foon  as  it  is  ground  very  fine,  they  put  it 
into  earthen  Pots,  or  a  large  clofe  Tub,  or  into  fquare 
wooden  Bins,  or  what  they  here  call  Arks;  and  as  one 
Man  puts  in  the  Oatmeal,  a  little  at  a  Time,  another 
treads  it  Into  the  Bin,  Ark,  or  Tub,  with  his  Shoes  on; 
and  thus  they  proceed  till  the  whole  Quantity  is  filled  in,  and 
then  they  lock  it  down.  Here  it  will  keep  found  one, 
two,  or  three  Years,  and  be  as  good  at  the  End  of  that 
Time  as  at  the  Beginning,  during  which  it  mull  never 
be  dillurbed  till  the  whole  Quantity  is  removed  at  once ; 
for  it  is  the  Farmers  Way  here  to  threlh  out  their  Oats, 
and  make  them  into  the  fineft  of  Oatmeal,  even  near  as 
fine  as  Wheat  Flow’er,  and  by  keeping  the  Oatmeal,  thus 
clofe  from  the  Air,  in  large  Qinntities,  it  improves  in 
keeping,  and  becon^s  rather  better  than  worfe,  A  Qen- 
tleman  of  five  hundred  Pounds  a  Year  landed  Eftate> 
that  kept  only  one  of  his  Farms  in  his  own  Hands,  of 
about  fifty  Pounds  a  Year,  made  life  of  two  of  thefe  Bins 
or  Arks,  which  contain’dL  each  eleven  or  twelve  Sacks 
of  fuch  fine  Oatmeal,  which  he  commonly  fill’d  every 
Year^  either  with  his  own  Oatmeal,  or  with  whathe  bought 

of 
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of  his  Neighbours,  to  make  up  his  Quantity  for  filling 
up  the  Bins ;  and  in  this  Manner  he  kept  his  Oatmeal  ' 
by  way  of  Store,  fometimes  a  Year,  two  or  three,  till  a 
/  dear  Time  happened,  and  then  fold  it  to  Bakers  or  Dealers  ; 
for  moft  People  in  that  Part  of  Chejhire^  near  Manchefler 
in  Lancajhire^  eat  Oat-cakes,  or  Oat-bread,  and  very 
little  Wheaten-bread  ;  if  they  eat  any,  it  is  commonly  of 
the  very  whiteft  Sort,  for  making  Manchet  to  eat  at  a 
Tea  Breakfaft,  or  elfe  the  very  coarfeft  of  all  at  their 
Meals;  but  very  few  indeed  eat  either  the  white  or  the 
brown  wheaten  Bread  in  this  Country,  becaufe  but  little 
of  their  Land  will  bear  Wheat,  and  therefore  in  moft,  as 
well  as  in  their  great  Market  at  Manchejier<y  their  Sacks 
of  fine  Oatmeal  ftand  for  Sale,  as  our  Sacks  of  Wheat  do 
in  the  Southern  Parts.  Again,  as  this  Gentleman  thus 
kept  much  Oatmeal,  by  way  of  Store  in  Bins,  for  the 
improving  the  Penny,  that  muft  not  be  meddled  with 
till  fold  altogether;  he,  for  fupplying  his  family  Ufes, 
had  a  large  Calk,  wherein  he  put  fo  much  Oatmeal  as  he 
thought  would  laft  him  all  the  Year,  and  that  was  about 
fifteen  Bufhels;  for  both  this  Gentleman  and  his  whole 
Family  lived  much  upon  Oat-cakes  or  Oat- bread,,  which 
they  preferred  to  ordinary  Wheat-bread.  I  am  indeed 
fenfible,  that  they  have  here  much  wet  fandy  Land,  that,  if 
Wheat  was  fown  on  it,  would  chill  and  kill  it,  or  fub- 
je(3:  it  to  other  fatal  Accidents,  and  therefore  are 
difcouraged  from  fowing  it  with  Wheat.  But  did  they  know 
the  right  Method  of  draining  fiich  wet  Land  by  fubter-* 
raneous  Cuts,  I  am  perfuaded  that  much  more  Wheat 
might  be  got  in  thefe  Parts ;  efpecially  if  they  would  make 
ufe  of  my  moft  excellent  of  all  Drill- Plows,  the  four- 
wheel  light  plain  one. 

IVhy  Oatmeal  goes  further  in  a  Family  that  is  ground 
fmall^  than  that  which  is  ground  larger. —  Oa  TMEAL 
ground  very  fmall  will  fooner  mix  with  Water  or  Milk 
than  that  which  is  ground  coarfe,  and  confequently  will 
go  the  further,  require  lefs  time  to  extradf  Its  Virtue,  and 
fave  Fire,  much  Labour,  and  Time.  Alfo,  the  finer  any 
Oatmeal  is  ground,  the  clofer  (as  I  faid)  it  will  lie  in  a 
Tub,  glazed  earthen  Pot,  or  Bin,  and  therefore  may  be 
thus  kept  fweet  and  found  longer  than  a  coarfe  ground 
Sort.  It  is  my  own  Cafe  in  the  Choice  of  ground  Oat¬ 
meal,  to  fend  for  what  I  ufe  in  my  Family  feven  Miles 
(to  Leighton^  in  Bedfordjhire)  becaufe  there  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly 
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ingly  fmaller  ground,  than  is  commonly  done  in  our  Part 
of  Hertfordjhire, 

Tl)e  Cheftiire  Way  of  making  Burgoo^  in  the  heji  Man^ 
»^r.— They  firft  boil  their  Milk,  and  then  thicken  it  by 
Degrees  with  fine  Oameal,  Hafty-pudding  like,  and  after 
boiling  it  well  they  eat  it  with  Butter.  In  Derbyjhire 
they  call  this  thin  Pudding. 

"The  Cheftiire  Way  of  making  Burgoo  in  a  common  worfs 
Udanner. — Here  the  Farmers  make  a  worfe  watry  Sort 
-  of  Burgoo  with  Water,  or  Water  and  Milk  mixed,  which 
when  boiled  they  ftir  their  Oatmeal  into  it  by  Degrees, 
and  eat  it  hot  with  fome  Spoonfuls  of  Milk  now  and 
then.  Some  few  eat  Butter  with  it. 

A  rich  Chefhire  Oatmeal  Pudding —  Is  here  made  with 
Oatmeal  Grouts,  minced  Herbs,  Suet  clipped  fmall. 
Plumbs,  and  as  much  Milk  as  will  make  it  into  a  Pud¬ 
ding  Confiflence.  This  they  put  into  a  large  Bag  and 
boil  it  very  well. 

A  more  common  cheap  Way  of  making  a  Cheftiire  Oat* 
meal  Pudding, — They  take  the  finefl:  Oatmeal,  and  mix  it 
with  Milk  and  Suet  chopped  fmall,  till  it  is  brought  in-  - 
to  a  Pudding  Confidence,  which  they  boil  in  a  Bag, 
and  eat  it  with  a  little  Butter.  This  in  Chejhire  is  rec¬ 
koned  the  fweeteft:  of  Puddings,  for  it  is  fo  lufcious,  that 
a  little  fatisfies. 

The  Hertfordftiire  Oatmeal  baked  Pudding, — We  firft: 
boil  a  Pint  of  Grouts  or  Oatmeal,  which  is  commonly 
fold  for  Five- pence  the  Pottle  ;  when  boiled  tender,  we 
mix  it  with  a  Quart  of  Milk,  half  a  Pound  of  chopt  Beef 
Suet  (but  Hogflard  or  Flair  is  better)  half  a  Pound  of 
Plumbs,  two  Eggs  and  fome  Sugar,  and  bake  it. 

The  Hertfordftiire  Oatmeal  boiled  Pudding, — T o  boil  it, 
we  firft  foak  the  Grouts  in  Milk,  then  mix  it  with  half  a 
Pound  of  chopt  Suet  and  half  a  Pound  of  Plumbs,  and  put 
all  into  a  Bag.  But  poor  People,  that  have  not  Milk,  ufe 
Water  inftead  of  it,  and  reckon  that  boiling  fuch  a  Pudding 
is  a  better  Way  of  preparing  it  than  baking,  becaufe  baking 
caufes  it  to  eat  drier  than  boiling.  However,  it  is  ac¬ 
counted  by  all  a  wholefome,  palatable,  good  Pudding. 

An  excellent  baked  Oatmeal  Pudding. — Boil  a  Quart 
or  more  of  Cream,  and  when  it  has  boiled,  add 
half  a  Pound  of  Beef  Suet,  or  ( better )  Hog’s  Fat 
chopt  very  fmall,  half  a  Pound  of  fweet  Butter,  a 
Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  a  grated  Nutmeg,  a  little 
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Salt,  and  five  Eggs,  Mix  thefe  vv^ith  a  Pint  of  the  fineft 
Oatmeal,  and  work  all  into  a  thin  Dough  or  Pafte.  Bake 
it  in  a  pewter  or  earthen  glazed  Difti  an  Hour  and  half, 
or  longer,  as  you  fee  Occafion. 

An  ancient  Author* s  Way  of  making  a  boiled  Oatmeal  Pud¬ 
ding, — Take  a  Pint  of  Milk  (fays  he)  and  put  to  it  a 
Pint  of  large  or  middling  Oatmeal ;  let  it  Hand  upon  the 
Fire  till  it  be  fcalding  hot ;  then  let  it  ftand  by  and  foak 
half  an  Hour;  pick  a  few  fweet  Herbs,  and  fhred 
them,  and  put  in  half  a  Pound  of  Currants,  half  a  Pound 
of  Suet,  two  Spoonfuls  of  Sugar,  and  three  or  four  Eggs  : 
Thefe  boil  in  a  Bag. 

An  ancient  Author* s  Way  to  make  and  bake  an  Oatmeal 
Pudding. — Take  (fays  the  fameAuthor)middling  Oatmeal 
and  fteep  it  all  Night  in  Cream,  half  a  Pint  of  Oatmeal 
to  a  Quart  of  Cream ;  make  your  Creani  fcalding  hot 
before  you  put  in  your  Oatmeal,  fo  cover  it  clofe ;  then 
take  a  good  Handful  of  Pennyroyal,  and  flired  it  very  fmall, 
with  a  Pound  of  Beef  Suet,  Put  it  to  your  Cream  with  a 
Pound  of  Raifins  of  the  Sun,  Sugar,  Spice,  four  or  five 
Eggs,  two  Whites  caff  away.  So  bake  it  three  Quarters 
of  an  Hour. 

His  fecond  Way  to  make  and  bake  an  Oatmeal  Pudding., 
He  fays,  Take  two  Handfuls  of  great  Oatmeal,  and 
beat  it  exceedingly  fmall  in  a  Mortar,  fet  on  three  Pints  of 
Milk  in  a  Skillet,  put  into  it  three  Sticks  of  Cinnamon  and 
large  Mace,  ftir  the  Oatmeal  into  your  Milk  before  it  is- 
hot,  fo  much  of  it  as  will  make  it  reafonably  thick,  fit 
to  be  eaten.  Boil  it  for  the  Space  of  half  an  Hour, 
keeping  it  ftirring.  Put  therein  a  good  Handful  of  Beef 
Suet  (bred  fmall,  than  take  it  off  the  Fire,  and  put  it  in 
an  earthen  Pan,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  almoft  cold.  If 
it  grows  thick,  thin  it  with  a  little  more  Milk.  Beat 
in  four  Eggs,  with  almoft  a  Handful  of  Sugar,  a  grated 
Nutmeg,  and  feme  Rofewatcr.  Butter  the  Bottom  of  a 
Difti,  and  pour  in  your  Pudding ;  it  ought  to  be  as  thin 
as  Batter.  Bake  it  foftly  half  an  Hour,  then  ferape  Sugar 
on  it  for  eating. 

His  third  Way  to  make  and  hake  an  Oatmeal  Pudding,'—^ 
Take  (fays  he)  a  Porringer  full  of  Oatmeal,  beaten  to 
a  Flower,  a  Pint  of  Cream,  one  Nutmeg,  four  Eggs 
beaten,  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Flower,  a  Pound  of 
Beef  Suet  well  minced.  Mingle  all  together,  and  bake  it 
an  Hour. — But  to  make  an  Oatmeal  Pudding  richer  than 
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this,  you  may  make  it  either  for  boiling  or  baking  thus : 
Soak  a  Pint  of  whole  Oatmeal  in  a  Quart  of  warm  Milk 
two  flours  ;  mix  it  with  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of 
Currants  and  as  much  Plurnbs,  fome  Sugar  and  Salt,  and 
a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  or  more  of  frefli  Butter  ;  then  boil  or 
bake  it. 

^  Jhort  IVay  to  77iake  and  hake  an  Oatmeal  Pudding,-^ 
Steep  Oatmeal  in  warm  Milk  four  Hours,  then  take  the 
Blood  of  a  H9g,  Sheep,  or  other  Bead:,  and  mix  it  with 
Cream,  minced  Suet,  Parfley,  Spinage,  and  Thyme, 
Pepper,  Mace,  and  four  Eggs.  Mingle  all  together,  and 
bake  it. 

A  fioort  Way  to  make  and  boll  an  Oatmeal  Pudding. — 
Take  the  biggeft  Oatmeal,  and  mix  it  with  fuch  (bred 
Herbs  you  like  beff,  with  fome  Pepper  and  Salt.  Then 
tie  it  up  clofe  in  a  Bag,  and  boil  and  butter  it. 

An  Oatmeal  Pudding  made  conjlantly^i  as  Part  of  a  Milk 
Dlet^  for  a  gouty  Man. — This  Perfon  lived  at  Cambridge., 
where  he  exercifed  the  Trade  of  a  Confectioner,  l3c, 
and  ferved  Colleges  with  Sweatmeats  and  other  Viands  ; 
befides  which,  he  was  Owner  of  a  landed  Eftate,  and 
thus  he  was  enabled  to  live  luxurioufly  in  Drinking,  (Claret 
efpecially)  which  he  had  the  greater  Opportunity  of  en¬ 
joying,  by  being  intimate  with  many  of  the  Students,  but 
which  brought  him  under  fevere  and  frequent  Fits  of  the 
Gout  in  his  Hands  and  Feet,  and  to  that  Degree  as 
obliged  him  to  creep  up  and  down  Stairs.  This  forced 
him  to  ioWowOokkox  Boerhaave^s  Directions  for  living  on  a 
Milk  Diet,  and  as  he  muft  eat  no  Flelh  nor  drink  any 
Malt-Liquor,  his  common  Food  was  an  Oatmeal  Pud¬ 
ding,  made  once  a  Day  with  only  fome  fine  Oatmeal, 
an  Egg,  and  Milk,  that  was  mixed  and  boiled  in  a  Bag 
to  the  Bignefs  of  a  Penny-loaf.  When  enough,  it  was 
turned  out  on  a  Plate,  butter’d  and  eaten.  N.  B.  More 
than  one  Egg  muft  not  be  ufed,  becaufe  they  will  bind 
the  Pudding  too  much. 

An  Oatmeal  Drink  made  ufe  of  by  the  fame  gouty  Per- 
fofi.. — The  fame  Perfon’s  chiefeift  Drink  was  Water  put 
on  Oatmeal  in  a  Pot,  and  when  it  had  ftood  a  little  while, 
he  would  drink  it,  and  then  put  more  Water  on  the 
Oatmeal. 

Rabifha’^  Receit  for  making  Oatmeal  Puddings  with  Fijh 
or  Blood  of  Flejh. —  Take  (fays  he)  a  Quart  of  whole 
Oatmeal,  fteep  it  in  warm  Milk  over  Night,  then  drain 
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the  Grouts  from  it, and  boil  them  in  a  Quart  or  three  Pints 
of  good  Cream  ;  the  Oatmeal  being  boiled  and  cold,  take 
Thyme,  Pennyroyal,  Parfley,  Spinage,  Savory,  Endive, 
Marjoram,  Sorrel,  Succory,  and  Strawberry-leaves,  of  each 
a  like, Quantity ;  chop  them  fine  and  put  them  to  the  Oat¬ 
meal,  with  fome  Fennel-Seeds,  Pepper,  Cloves,  Mace, 
and  Salt ;  boil  it  in  a  Napkin,  or  bake  it  in  a  Difh,  Pye,  or 
Guts  ;  fometimes  of  the  former  you  may  leave  out  fome 
of  the  Herbs,  and  add  thefe.  Pennyroyal,  Savory,  Leeks, 
a  good  big  Onion,  Sage,  Ginger,  Nutmeg,  Pepper,  Salt, 
either  for  Fifh  or  Flefh-days,  with  Butter,  or  Beef  Suet, 
boiled  or  baked  in  a  Difh,  Napkin,  or  Pye. 

To  make  Catmeal  Pap. —  Soak  fine  Oatmeal  an  flour  or 
two  in  Milk,  as  you  ufually  do  Oatmeal  in  Water  to 
make  Flummery,  Then  pafs  it  through  a  Strainer.  If 
too  thick,  add  more  Milk.  Set  it  to  boil,  and  flir  it 
all  the  while  to  prevent  its  burning.  An  Hour’s  boiling 
or  lefs  will  be  fuificient,  for  in  this  Time  it  will  grow 
pretty  thick.  Then  ftir  in  a  Piece  of  Butter,  with  fome 
Sugar,  and  take  it  off  the  Fire.  Strew  fine  Sugar  over  it, 
add  Salt,  and  eat  it. 

In  Praife  of  Oatmeal. — Oats  are  fo  valuable  a  Pulfe,  that 
their  Meal  is  made  ufe  of  in  many  Nations.  But  I  prefume 
mofl  of  all  in  the  northern  Parts  of  Europe.^  where  their 
Excellence  is  proved  by  growing  where  Wheat,  Rye, 
and  fome  other  Sorts  of  Grain  will  not.  And  by  its 
becoming  a  cheap,  fweet,  nourifhing,  wholefome  Bread, 
preferves  the  Lives  of  Millions  of  People  in  found  Health. 
Six  feveral  Sorts  of  it  may  be  made,  every  one  finer  than 
the  other,  as  your  Anacks,  Janacks,  and  fuch  like. 
There  are  alfo  made  of  it  both  thick  and  thin  Oatcakes, 
which  are  pleafant  in  Tafte  and  much  efteemed.  But  if 
it  be  mixt  with  very  fine  Wheat-meal,  it  maketh  a  mofl 
delicate  dainty  Oatcake ;  fuch  that  no  Prince  in  the 
World  but  may  have  them  ferved  at  his  Table,  And  it 
is  on  this  Account  that  vaft  Numbers  of  them  are  toafled 
and  confumed  in  Winter-time  efpecially,  for  their  agree¬ 
able  Eating,  as  a  Breakfaft  with  Tea.  Great  and  frnall 
Oatmeal  mixed,  with  Blood  and  the  Liver  of  either  Sheep, 
Calf,  or  Swine,  maketh  that  Black- pudding,  which  is 
well  known  and  affected  by  mofl:  Men.  Like  wife 
from  fmall  Oatmeal  is  made  that  excellent,  pleafant,  cool¬ 
ing,  wholefome  Difh  called  Flu.mmery:  A  Food  fo  agree¬ 
able  to  all  Conftitutions,  that  Phyficians  have  praifed  it  for 
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the  beft  of  Food  to  fick  and  well  People,  eaten  with  ^ 
Honey,  which  is  reputed  the  heft  Sauce,  fome  Wine, 
either  Sack,  Claret,  or  White  Wine,  Beer,  Ale,  or  Milk. 
And  for  the  bigger  Sort  of  Oatmeal  called  Greets  or  Grouts, 
many  Sorts  of  Puddings  are  made,  as  the  Black  made  with 
the  Blood  of  Swine,  Sheep,  Geefe,  red  or  fallow  Deer, 
or  the  like,  mixt  with  Greets  or  whole  Oatmeal,  Suet, 
and  wholefome  Herbs,  Or  elfe  white  Puddings ;  when 
Greets  are  mixed  with  Cream,  Eggs,  Crums  of  Bread, 
Suet,  Currants,  and  wholefome  Spices  ftuft  in  Guts.  Of 
both  which  Sorts  many  thoufands  are  fold  in  Links  at 
Market  in  a  Year,  and  accommodates  poor  People 
with  a  Dinner  at  a  cheap  Rate  ;  and  is  a  Repaft  for 
the  Rich,  when  thefe  white  Gut  Puddings  have  Marrow 
mixed  inftead  of  Suet,  Again,  if  you  roaft  a  Goofe, 
and  ftop  her  Belly  with  whole  Greets  beaten  together 
with  Eggs,  and  afterwards  mixt  with  the  Gravey,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  pleafant  Sauce.  Nay,  if  a  Man 
be  at  Sea  in  a  long  Voyage,  he  cannot  eat  a  whole- 
fomer  and  pleafanter  Meal  than  thefe  whole  Greets  boiled 
in  Water  till  they  burft,  and  then  mixt  with  Butter,  and  fo 
eaten  with  Spoons,  which  although  formerly  called  Lob¬ 
lolly  (now  Burgoo)  yet  there  is  not  any  Meat,  how  in- 
fignificant  foever  the  Name  may  be,  that  is  more  tooth- 
fome  or  wholefome  ;  befides  which,  it  will  in  a  great 
Meafure  fupply  the  Ufe  of  Rice.  In  fhort,  the  right 
Management  of  Oatmeal  ought  to  be  one  of  the  chiefeft 
Parts  of  our  Houfewife’s  Study  and  Care,  for  indeed  no 
Family  can  be  well  thriftily  maintained  where  this  is  either 
fcanty  or  wanting,  becaufe  both  Poor  and  Rich  generally 
boil  it  with  Meat,  and  make  that  Broth  we  call  Porridge, 
and  the  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom  feldom  boil  one 
without  the  other  j  for  it  is  to  us  as  Rice  is  to  the  In^ 
dlans^  Sago  to  the  Chinefcy  and  Vermicelli  to  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  Coaft,  and  is  a  common 
Food  for  the  Sick,  The  whole  Kernels  of  Oats,  called 
Grotes  (fays  Mr.  Houghton)  with  Milk,  Butter,  Spice, 
and  Pennyroyal,  make  Oatmeal  Puddings ;  but  fome 
put  to  them  Suet,  Raifins,  With  the  Flower  of 

Oatmeal,  Water,  and  Yeaft,  are  made  Oatcakes,  which 
are  baked  on  a  Stone,  and  at  London  are  toafted,  flit, 
butter’d,  and  eaten  as  Rarities  :  With  Oatmeal,  fays  he, 
is  made  Flummery,  with  Oatmeal  is  made  Caudle  for 
lying-in  Women.  In  the  mountainous  Parts  of  fVales^ 
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and  elfewhere,  moft  of  the  Bread  the  ordinary  People  eat 
are  Oatcakes  made  in  divers  Forms,  and  they  thrive  well 
and  live  long  with  them.  With  malted  Oats  is  made  pale^ 
colour’d  fmall  pleafant  Ale,  which  pleafes  our  Gentry 
much.  I  have  heard  (continues  Mr.  Houghton )  that  the 
Scots  ufe  Oats  in  a  great  Degree  in  their  Wars  ;  with 
a  Bag  of  Oatmeal  and  a  Kettle  they’ll  fuftain  themfelves 
a  great  while,  and  indeed  it  is  a  fit  Corn  for  their  Country, 
for  that  Oats  may  be  fown  and  mow’d  while  the  Sun  is 
hot,  when  harder  Corn  requires  a  longer  Time.  Oats  are 
not  only  the  bell:  Food  for  Horfes,  but  will  alfo  feed  PouD 
try,  and  make  them  lay  good  Store  of  Eggs.  An  Ox 
(fays  Mr.  Adarkham )  has  been  fed  with  them  till  he  was 
fold  for  thirty  Pounds,  and  Sheep,  Goats,  and  Swine, 
to  great  Profit ;  the  laft  in  particular,  he  fays,  will  fatten 
apace,  if  ground  Oats  are  given  them  with  Whey  or 
Butter- milk :  But  then,  as  he  obferves,  their  Fat  fiiould 
be  hardened  with  the  Feed  of  feme  Peafe  befides ;  and 
in  Cafe  the  Swine  Ihould  be  feized  with  Sicknefs, 
fome  Raddle,  or  what  v/e  call  Red-Oker,  fhould  be  mix’d 
now  and  then  with  their  Meat.  He  alfo  commends  ground 
Oats  thus  ferved  for  fick  Dogs  and  Poultry,  and  truly  al- 
moft  for  every  live  Creature,  thinking  the  fame  as  ufeful 
as  Salt. 

Oatmeal  made  with  black  Oats  and  white  Oats, — Black 
Oats  in  loamy  chlltern  Countries  are  the  Sort  moft  fown, 
but  in  fandy  chiltern  Countries  the  white  Oats  are  chiefly 
made  ufe  of.  In  Hertfordjhire  the  black  Oats  beft  agree 
with  our  Land,  and  is  moftly  in  Requeft  for  its  having 
but  one  Skin  and  a  Down,  the  latter  of  which  turns  only 
to  Duft,  and  the  former  is  of  a  fofter  Subftance  than  the 
Skin  of  a  white  Oat,  whereas  the  white  Oat  has  two 
Skins,  and  they  fo  tough  and  fharp  as  to  be  compared 
to  our  Nails  ;  therefore  by  many  thought  not  to  be  fo 
good  as  black  Oats,  and  becaufe  the  Flower  or  Meal  of 
the  black  is  accounted  rather  fweeter  than  that  of  the 
white.— —“Others  again  like  white  Oats  for  Oatmeal,  as 
thinking  their  Meal  the  whiter. 

What  the  Produce  of  a  Bujhel  of  Oats  Is.  A  Bushel 
of  good  black  Oats  will  make  a  Peck  and  a  Pottle  of 
Oatmeal  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the 
Corn.  We  give  three-pence  a  Bulbel  for  making  them 
into  Oatmeal,  and  a  half-penny  for  grinding  every  half 
Peck. 
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An  Oatmeal  Bite, >^1  was  informed  by  a  Maker  of  Oat¬ 
meal,  that  it  is  too  often  a  Cuftom  with  ill  Perfons,  to  mix 
Barley-meal  amongft  Oat- meal,  to  hitch  out  its  Quantity, 
that  they  may  afford  to  fell  it  the  cheaper. 

A  quick  Way  to  make  an  Oatmeal  Pudding,  —  Take 
whole  Oatmeal,  and  mix  fome  Hogs  Suet,  Milk,  Penny¬ 
royal,  Onions,  a  little  Salt :  Put  thefe  in  a  Bag,  and  boil 
it  two  or  three  Hours. 

A  fecond  quick  Way  to  make  an  Oatmeal  Pudding.'’ -  — 
With  whole  Oatmeal  mix  Hogs  Suet,  Sugar,  Plumbs 
and  Spice  ;  ftir  all  thefe  with  Milk,  tie  it  up  in  a  Bag, 
and  boil  it  two  or  three  Hours.  Thefe  two  Ways  are 
much  in  ufe  in  Hog-killing  Time. 

A  quick  Way  for  preparing  an  Oatmeal  Pudding  for 
baking. — Mix  Grouts  with  Suet,  Plumbs,  and  Milk,  and 
bake  it  in  an  Oven. 

Burgoo^  its  cheap  Ufe  in  a  poor  MarC s  Family. of 
my  Day  Labourers  W ives,  having  four  Children,  is  often 
neceilitated  to  find  out  the  cheapefi:  and  bell  Ways  to 
make  the  daily  Shilling  go  the  farthell.  To  this  Pur- 
pofe  Ihe  often  feeds  them  with  Burgoo,  by  llirring  fome 
Water  and  a  little  Salt  into  a  Quart  of  ground  Oatmeal, 
that  (he  boils  about  half  an  Hour.  The  longer  it  boils, 
the  thicker  it  comes  ;  when  fhe  takes  it  up,  (he  puts  a 
little  Bit  of  Butter  amongft  it,  and  eats  it.  This  laves 
Bread  and  Milk,  and  is  reckoned  to  go  as  far  as  a  Pottle 
of  Flo-wer,  as  it  is  of  a  more  fatiating  Nature  5  for  this 
Quantity  will  give  a  hearty  Vv^holefome  Dinner  to  a  Man, 
his  Wife  and  four  Children,  who  eat  it  with  a  pleafing 
Appetite. 

A  poor  Woman^s  Way  of  managing  Oatmeal, — When 
(he  has  had  a  Bulliel  of  her  leafed  Oats  threlhed,  Ihe  car¬ 
ries  them  to  the  Mill  to  be  made  into  Grouts,  for  which 
{he  gives  two- pence  ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  drying  and 
hulling  them.  Thefe,  as  Ihe  kept  to  ufe  as  Ihe  wanted 
them,  (he  would  now  and  then  put  into  the  Oven  after 
the  Bread  to  preferve  them  dry,  and  when  wanted  Ihe 
would  beat  fome  in  a  wooden  Mortar  with  an  iron  Peftle, 
and  though  not  fo  fine  as  when  grinded,  (he  liked  them 
better,  faying  this  Oatmeal  was  fweeter  then  Sale  Oat¬ 
meal. 
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Of  Milk-Porridge, 

F  the  Sei'vlce  that  Milk-porridge  is  of  to  Families. 

This  is  fuch  an  agreeable  wholefome  liquid  Food, 
that  it  is  of  general  Service  to  almoft  all  Sorts  of  Fami¬ 
lies  both  in  Town  and  Country,  and  is  much  in  ufe 
from  the  Lord  to  the  Peafant.  And  although  of  late  it 
has  been  fupplanted  in  a  great  Meafure  by  the  unwholefome 
Breakfaft  of  foreign  Teas,  yet  for  the  Sake  of  its  falu- 
brious  cheap  Qualities  and  ready  Preparation,  it  has  reco* 
vePd  much  of  its  former  Reputation,  and  daily  comes  more 
and  more  into  ufe,  becaufe  it  faves  Firing,  Labour,  and 
prevents  Lofs  of  Time,  as  well  as  the  Confumption  of 
Cheefe  and  Butter,  as  alfo  of  Sugar  and  Tea,  which  in 
thoufands  of  Families  is  expenfive  indeed. 

The  common  ivorfe  Way  of  making  Milk-porridge.  — • 
This  Way  is  thought  to  fave  Time  and  I'rouble  ;  and 
therefore  they  mix  Oatmeal,  Water,  and  Milk  at  once 
cold  ;  then  put  it  over  the  Fire  to  boil,  and  thus  is  very  apt 
to  clot  and  burn  to  the  Pot,  if  not  often  ftirred ;  and  by  being 
thus  ftirred  over  the  Fire,  it  is  likewife  apt  to  be  fmoakM, 
and  taken  off  before  the  Virtue  of  the  Oatmeal  is  extracted  ' 
by  the  Liquor. 

*To  make  Milk-porridge  a  better  Way.  ——  My  Maid- 
fervant,  if  (he  makes  ufe  of  new  Milk,  mixes  near  half 
Water  with  it,  and  puts  it  over  the  Fire  to  boil.  In  the 
mean  time  (he  ftirs  her  Oatmeal  into  a  little  Water,  and 
lets  it  lie  foaking  till  the  Milk  and  Water  boil  ;  then  ftie 
takes  off  the  Pot,  and  puts  her  Oatmeal  into  it,  which 
with  little  ftirring  will  boil  quickly  :  But  if  fhe  ufes  fkim 
Milk,  fhe  mixes  no  Water  with  it :  A  Handful  of  Oat  * 
meal,  provided  it  is  very  finely  ground,  will  thus  make 
two  Quarts  of  Milk-porridge  ;  if  coarfely  ground,  near  as 
much  apin  is  required.  Skim  Milk  makes  better  Porridge 
than  Milk  and  Water. 

Mrs.  Howard’^  Way  of  making  Milk-porridge.  —  She 
mixes  her  Oatmeal  with  Water,  and  lets  it  boil,  before 
fhe  puts  in  her  Ikim  Milk,  for  thus  it  is  not  fo  apt  to 
burn  to  the  Pot,  as  when  Milk  is  put  in  at  the  firft : 
Skim  Milk  will  burn  to  the  Pot  fooner  than  new  Milk, 
though  the  new  Milk  is  mixt  with  Water. 
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Te  prevent  Milk-porridge  burning  to  the  Pot.-^'WE't  llid 
Bottom  of  your  Pot  or  Kettle,  and  dip  it  in  Afhes ;  this 
will  prevent  the  Milk- porridge  burning  to  the  Pot,-^ 
Some  rince  the  Pot  or  Kettle  firft  with  cold  Water, — 
Others  put  a  little  Salt  amongft  the  Milk  and  Water  to 
do  it. 

Butter-milk  Milk-porridge,  --  In  Winter  Time,  when 
Butter-milk  is  in  its  fweeteft  Condition,  it  will  help  to 
make  a  very  good  Milk- porridge. 

Milk-porride  improved  by  Bay- leaves.  It  is  the  Cuftom 
of  one  of  my  Neighbours  to  boil  a  Bay-leaf  in  it  ;  it 
gives  it  a  pretty  Flavour,  and  is  medicinal  againft 
Wind,  ^c. 

Gentry's  Method  of  making  Mtlk-porr'tdge ,  — ^  Some 
bruife  Grouts  or  whole  Oatmeal,  and  then  boil  it 
in  Milk  and  Water  for  fome  Time,  putting  a  Quart  of 
Milk  to  a  Pint  of  Water,  to  boil  away,  and  fupplying 
the  Confumption  by  feveral  Additions  of  Milk,  fo  that  the 
Milk-porridge  is  atmoft  a  Jelly  :  But  the  beft  Way  to  do 
this,  is  to  boil  the  Grouts  in  "Water  fome  Time  before  the 
Milk  is  put  in,  for  preventing  the  Wafte  of  Milk. 

Various  Accounts  of  Milk- porridge . — The  eating  of  the 
grouty  Part  of  Oatmeal  in  Milk- porridge  is  perfedlly  dif* 
agreeable  to  fome  Perfons,  and  therefore  they  have  it  all 
ftrained^  through  a  Sieve.— Others  boil  famaica  Pepper  in 
it,  for  preventing  its  breeding  Wind  in  the  Stomach ;  a 
few  Corns  of  it  anfwer  this  End, — The  more  Milk- 
Porridge  is  boiled,  the  fmoother  it  will  tafte,  for  then 
it  will  have  the  fuller  Virtue  of  the  Meal,  which  is  the 
Caufe  of  this  Smoothnefs.  —  Bv  boiling  the  Oatmeal  in 
Water  firfl,  the  Goodnefs  of  it  is  extra<Sfed,  and  then 
putting  in  the  new  or  fkim  Milk,  and  giving  it  a 
Warm  or  two,  it  occafions  the  faving  of  Milk,  for  thus 
it  is  not  much  wafted. 

Of  Water -Qrueh 

^/Ivoury  Water-gruel  made  by  poor  People. Some 
^  put  Water,  Oatmeal,  and  flired  (Jnions  or  Leeks,  in¬ 
to  a  Pot  at  Difcretion,  and  boil  them  till  enough  :  The 
Onion  or  Leek  gives  the  Gruel  a  pleaftng  Relifti,  and  al¬ 
together  fupplies  the  Place  of  Meat-broth,  Milk,  or  other 
fuch  Liquid  j  this  many  poor  Labourers  Families  are  glad 
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to  make  flilft  with,  that  have  not  an  Opportunity  to  come 
by  Milk,  or  becaufe  they  can’t  afl'ord  a  better  Breakfaft  or 
Supper  than  fuch  wholefome  Onion  Gruel  ftuft  with  Bread. 

I  call  it  wholefome,  as  having  often  obferved  the  Children 
that  are  fed  with  Gruel,  to  lliew  the  whiteft  of  Teeth,  a 
ruddy-colour’d  Face,  and  a  plump  Flefh,  even  thofe  that 
very  feldom  eat  any  Butcher’s  Meat.  In  1749,  I  hired  a 
Youngfter  about  16  Years  of  Age,  who  generally  fed  on 
fuch  Gruel  from  his  Infancy,  and  being  fo  accuftomed  to 
it,  refufed  Sugar  when  it  was  offered  to  fweeten  it  ;  he 
proved  a  good  Horfekeeper  to  me. 

To  make  Water-gruel  tafte  fomewhat  like  Meat-hroth.-— 
Others,  to  makeVv^ater- gruel  tafte  fomewhat  like  Meat- 
broth,  and  become  the  more  nourilhing,  do  thus :  When  the 
Onion-gruel  is  boiled,  they  put  into  it  the  Dripping  of 
roaft  Meat,  or  fat  Swimmings  of  Pots,  inftead  of  Butter, 
for  Cheapnefs  Sake,  as  being  the  Produce  of  their  own 
roafted,  boiled,  or  baked  Meats  ;  but  the  poorer  Sort  of 
People,  that  have  not  this  of  their  own,  are  forced  to 
buy  fuch  Fat  at  Chandlers  Shops  ;  to  which  Purpofe, 
thefe  Sort  of  Shopkeepers  generally  buy  Fat  of  Maid- 
fervants,  who  in  many  Places  have  it  allowed  them  as  a 
Perquifite,  and  of  this  Sort  fome  are  very  good,  and  feme 
are  as  much  adulterated  with  worfe  Kinds  of  Fat, 

To  make  plain  Water-gruel. — Some  boil  the  Water  firft, 
and  then  ftir  in  their  Oatmeal  ;  by  this  Means  the  Gruel 
boils  prefently  with  little  ftirring,  which  keeps  it  the 
clearer  from  Smoak,  than  if  the  Oatmeal  was  put  into 
the  Water  cold,  and  ftirred  often  to  keep  it  from  burn¬ 
ing  to  the  Pot. 

A  fecond  Way  to  make  plain  Water-gruel, — My  Maid- 
(ervant  fometimes  firft  foaks  her  Oatmeal  in  a  little  cold 
Water,  then  after  fome  Water  in  a  Kettle  is  boiled,  fhe 
ftirs  the  cold  Oatmeal  and  Water  into  the  hot  Water, 
and  bolls  it  till  it  is  enough:  d'his  Way  beft  prevents  the 
Oatmeal  from  clotting,  and  caufes  the  Gruel  to  be  made  the 
fooner,  and  with  theleaft:  Wafte;  add  Sugar  and  Butter  at 
Diferetion. 

Rabifha’r  Way  to  make  Water-gruel. — ^^Take  (fays  he) 
a  Pottle  of  Water,  and  a  Handful  of  great  Oatmeal  ;  pick 
and  beat  it  in  a  Mortar,  and  fet  it  a  boiling;  w^hen  it 
is  half  enough,  put  to  it  two  Handfuls  of  Currants  walked, 
fome  fweet  Herbs,  four  or  five  Blades  of  Mace,  a  little 
grated  Nutmeg,  and  let  a  Grain  of  Mufk  (if  you  pleafe) 
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lie  infufed  a  little  while  in  it  :  Then  feafon  it  with  Sugar 
and  Rofe-water,  and  put  to  it  a  little  Butter. 

^  fecond  Juihor*s  Way  to  make  Water-grueL^'Wn'Eti 
you  fet  (fays  he)  a  Pot  of  Water  on  the  Fire  to  make 
Water-gruel,  let  Grouts  be  cut  but  once  in  two,  and  let 
them  boil  long  till  they  are  near  enough^  then  boil  it 
fiercely,  and  fkim  off  all  the  Top,  which  I  fuppofe  may 
be  at  Times  one  third  Part  of  the  Whole,  and  is  the 
Cream  of  the  Oatmeal,  becaufe  it  has  no  grofs  vifible 
Oatmeal  in  it :  Boil  this  a  while  by  itfelf,  with  a  little 
Mace  and  Nutmeg,  and  feafon  it  with  Salt :  When  it  is 
’  enough  take  it  off,  and  put  Sugar,  Butter,  and  a  little 
red  Rofe-water  to  it,  with  an  Egg  and  fome  White-wine, 
to  make  it  the  more  palatable  and  nourifhing.  This  Ikim- 
med  Part  is  much  better  than  the  Body  of  the  Oatmeal 
at  Bottom,  tho’  this  more  grouty  Part  will  make  good 
Water-gruel  for  Servants.- — N.  B.  If  you  boil  it  more 
leifurely,  you  may  fkim  off  the  Cream  as  it  rifeth  in  boil¬ 
ing,  elfe  it  will  quickly  fink  down  again  to  the  reft  of 
the  grofs  Oatmeal :  And  thus  you  may  have  a  finer  Cream 
Grael,  than  with  hafty  boiling. 

Smallage  GrueL — — Says  another,  boil  fine  ground 
Oatmeal  three  Hours  in  Spring  Water,  to  two  or  three 
Quarts  of  Water  put  about  half  a  Porringer  of  Oatmeal, 
then  chop  a  Handful  of  Smallage  very  fmali,  and  put  it  in 
a  good  half  Hour;  before  you  are  to  take  your  Gruel 
off  the  Fire,  feafon  it  with  Salt,  Nutmeg,  and  Mace, 
and  ffir  in  fome  Butter  :  This  Sort  of  Gruel  is  faid  to 
purify  the  Blood,  open  Obffrudfions,  beget  an  Appetite, 
is  good  againft  Shortnefs  of  Breath,  purges  by  Urine,  and 
is  prevalent  againft  Jaundice,  Agues,  and  fore  Throats. — 
Thus  you  may  make  any  Herb  Gruel. 

The  Wholefomenefs  of  plain  Water -gruel.  —  Have  in 
Readinefs,  as  I  faid  before,  fome  fine  Oatmeal  temper’d 
with  cold  Water,  and  when  your  Water  is  juft  broke 
for  boiling,  put  this  Mixture  into  it ;  ftir  them  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  let  it  boil  but  a  little  while,  and  it  is  done  ; 
Then  feafon  it  with  Salt,  and  Jet  it  ftand  till  the  Oatmeal 
has  fettled,  in  order  to  pour  off  the  fine  Part  ;  of  this 
drink  more  or  lefs  either  before  or  after  Food,  or  in  a 
Morning,  and  faft  till  Noon  :  It  is  excellent  after  Labour,. 
Walking,  Sweating,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  furfeiting. 
It  much  better  than  drinking  Wine  or  ftrong  Beer, 
which  many  times  increafes  Drought ;  but  this  is  beneficial 
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at  all  Times  of  the  Year,  for  it  allays  Heat  and  Drought 
to  a  Wonder. 

Elder-bud  Gruel^  and  Herb  Gruel, — This  will  cleanfe 
and  open  Obftru6lions  of  the  Breaft,  and  move  by  Stool, 
and  therefore  good  for  fat  grofs  People :  Take  what  Quantity 
of  Water  you  pleafe,  fet  it  over  a  clear  Fire,  and  make  it 
boiling  hot ;  then  have  a  Spoonful  of  Oatmeal  (temperM 
with  cold  Water)  and  your  Elder-buds  ready,  put 
both  into  the  boiling  Water,  and  keep  it  ftirring,  and 
boiling  a  little  up  ;  then  take  it  olF  the  Fire,  and  let  it 
if  and  five  or  fix  Minutes  ;  ftrain  it,  and  add  a  little  Salt 
to  it,  or  Salt  and  Butter  if  you  like  it ;  when  cold,  drink 
a  Pint  or  more,  as  your  Stomach  can  bear  it. — Or  make 
Water  juft  boil  up,  then  put  in  either  Scurvy-grafs,  or 
Corn-fallad,  Spinage,  Brooklime,  Elder-berries,  Smallage, 
Nettle-tops,  Clivers,  Crefles,  or  the  like  ;  then  take  your 
Water  off  the  Fire,  and  let  it  ftand  five  or  fix  Minutes 
with  the  Herbs  in  it,  and  having  fome  Oatmeal  tempered 
with  cold  Water,  put  that  into  it,  and  brew  it  out  of  one 
Pot  into  another  many  times  with  Salt  and  Butter,  till 
it  is  fit  to  eat. — Notwithftanding  the  Numbers  of  Herbs 
proper  for  Gruels,  a  certain  Author  fays,  he  gives  the 
Preference  to  thofe  fimple  Herbs  that  are  thought  moft  pro¬ 
per  for  that  Infirmity  a  Perfon  is  moft  fubje<ft  to  ;  and 
declares,  that  he  was  delivered  from  a  Pain  in  making 
Water  (that  afflicted  him  at  Times  for  forty  Years,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Gravel)  by  gathering  in  the  Spring-time 
Nettle-tops,  Elder-buds,  Groundfel,  Shepherd’s-purfe, 
Plantane,  Crefles,  Clivers,  ^c.  and  ufing  fome  of  them 
in  Gruel  for  a  Month  or  two  in  the  Spring,  putting  But¬ 
ter  and  Bread  into  the  fame. — Cold  Gruel  is  made  by  tem¬ 
pering  a  Spoonful  of  good  Oatmeal  with  a  little  Water, 
then  take  a  Quart  of  more  cold  Water,  and  brew  the 
mixed  Water  and  Oatmeal  well  together  in  two  Pots,  and 
it  is  done.  This  laft  is  faid  to  be  a  moft  excellent  Drink 
to  be  drank  Mornings  and  at  Meals,  and  at  any  Time 
of  the  Day  and  Seafon  of  the  Y ear,  for  all  Sorts  of  Peo¬ 
ple,  healthy  or  unhealthy,  efpecially  in  hot  Seafons,  as 
being  a  friendly  homogeneal  Liquor,  quenching  Thirft: 
and  refreftiing  the  Spirits  better  than  fermented  Drinks ;  it 
is  not  only  profitable  againft  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  but  alfo 
againft  griping  Pains  of  the  Bowels,  helps  Concodbion, 
prevents  Fumes  and  Vapours,  Scurvy  and  Dropfy 
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opening  Obflrudions  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,  and  begets 
an  Appetite  to  Admiration. 


Of  Furmlty, 

make  Family  Furmity  of  TFlueai.  'V ayle  good 

Wheat  and  fprinkle  it  well  with  Water,  then  put 
it  into  a  Bag,  and  confine  it  pretty  clofe ;  next,  beat  it 
with  a  Rolling-pin,  till  its  firft  Skin  or  Hull  becomes 
loofened,  then  take  it  out  and  infufe  it  in  a  Pan  of  Water, 
Ifirring  it  about  for  making  the  Hulls  part  from  the  pure 
Kernel ;  which  .Cam  off,  and  put  the  neat  Wheat  into 
a  Pitcher  with  fome  W ater,  not  near  full,  becaufe  there 
muft  be  Room  left  for  it  to  fwell.  In  this  Manner,  we  put 
the  Pitcher  into  the  Oven,  when  we  fet  our  Houfhold 
Bread  in,  and  after  it  has  flood  there  as  long  as  the  Bread, 
w^’e  take  it  out,  and  keep  it  in  the  Pitcher  for  ufing  it  as 
it  is  wanted.  7’hen  put  about  half  a  Pint  of  this  Jelly 
Wheat  to  three  Pints  of  Milk,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  more 
tender  ;  when  enough,  we  flir  in  feme  Flower  to  thicken 
it,  and  boil  it  longer  for  ten  or  fifteen  Minutes,  flirring 
it  well  now  and  then  the  while  ;  but  fome  boil  the  Jelly 
Wheat  in  Water,  and  after  it  has  boiled,  add  fome  Milk 
and  Flower  as  aforefaid,  then  fweeten  it  with  a  little 
Sugar,  palate  it  with  the  Powder  of  Jamaica  Spice, 
and  it  is  fit  to  eat.  Alfo  in  cafe  you  will  have  it  further 
improved,  you  may  boil  fome  Currants  and  Raifins  in 
Water  a  few  Minutes,  then  throw  away  the  Water,  and 
put  the  Fruit  into  the  Furmity,  when  you  flir  in  your 
Flower.  Some  make  it  with  fkim  Milk  mixt  with  Water, 
and  think  it  full  good  enough  for  their  Family. 

Fo  make  Barley  Furmity.  < —  T['ake  common  Barley, 
fprinkle  it  well  with  Water,  beat  it  in  a  Bag,  to  make 
it  part  with  its  outward  Skin  ;  then  bake  it  in  a  Pitcher, 
and  manage  it  in  the  very  fame  Manner  as  you  did  your 
Wheat  Furmity.  This  Barley  Furmity  by  fome  is  ac¬ 
counted  a  very  healthful  plcafant  Sort,  and  may  be  made 
a  cheap  hearty  Breakfafl  or  Supper  for  a  Family. 

To  iutter  Wheat  or  Barley.  — These  may  be  made 
to  become  a  hearty  Family  pleafant  Food,  if  ordered  as 
done  bv  thofe  who  cry  about  London  Streets  —  Buy  a 
Bowl  of  Wlycat. — -You  mufl  fprinkle,  beat,  bake,  and 
jelly  your  Wheat  or  Barley,  and  then  keep  it  in  Store 
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for  Ufe;  when  wanted,  take  a  Quantity  of  it  out  of 
your  Pitcher,  and  put  it  into  a  Skillet  or  Sauce-pan  over 
a  Fire  ;  then  ftir  amongft  it  fome  Butter,  Sugar,  Salt, 
and  a  little  powder’d  Spice  ;  when  hot  enough,  it  is  lit 
to  eat.  Or  to  make  it  eat  more  fmooth  and  delicate,  you 
may  inftead  of  Butter  flir  a  little  Cream  in  it.  Thus 
either  hulled  Wheat  or  Barley  will  keep  a  Week  or  two, 
or  more  in  Winter,  if  rightlv  jelly’d  ;  and  that  it  may 
do  fo,  after  it  is  baked  it  Ihould  be  boiled  in  fome  Water, 
till  the  Water  rifes  no  more  on  it,  and  when  cold 
it  will  be  hard  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  Knife, 

Of  Barley -Bro thy 

J^A RLET-Broth  made  with  Englilh  Barley^’-^Tmt 
Barley  muft  be  fir^  baked,  and  then  boiled  in  Water 
till  it  is  of  a  Jelly  Conliftence,  as  is  before  directed.  The 
firft  Water  may  be  thrown  away,  but  the  fecond  is  here 
to  remain  with  its  boiled  Barley  ;  then  having  before¬ 
hand  boiled  Currants  and  Plumbs  in  Water  fome  Mi¬ 
nutes,  m  order  to  take  off  their  Sharpnefs,  and  prepare 
them  for  lefs  boiling  amongft  the  Barley-Broth,  they 
are  to  be  boiled  in  it  till  full  tender  j  then  fweeteft 
it  wdth  a  little  Sugar,  and  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Spice, 
and  rt  is  nt  to  eat  out  of  Porringers  for  Breakfaft  or 
Supper. 

French  or  Pearl  Barley-Water  for Jick  People, — It  is  to 
be  firft  only  boiled  till  it  is  of  a  Jelly  Confiftence,  and 
it  will  fwell  very  much ;  when  this  is  done,  throw  the 
firft  Water  away,  and  boil  it  again  in  frefh'  Water  j  fome 
will  throw  two  Waters  away,  till  the  laft  Water  fhews  a 
clear  amber  Colour,  before  it  is  done  for  good  5  then  boil 
Orange  or  Lemon  Peel  in  it,  with  Currants  if  you  pleafe, 
becaufe  Currants  are  cordial,  cooling,  loofening,  hearty, 
and  nouriChing,  efpecially  to  feverifti  Perfons,  and  to  thofe 
that  have  a  Cough,  and  are  afthmatical  5  and  if 
their  Stomach  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  eat  the  Barley, 
it  may  be  ftrained  off,  and  the  Liquor  only  drank  fweetened 
with  Sugar,  or  better  with  Syrup  of  Lemons  for  a  Fever  | 
fome  mix  it  with  Milk  hot  from  the  Cow,  but  this  i$ 
not  common. 

Pearl  Barley-Broth  with  Meat, ms  may -be  made 
with  a  Knuckle  or  other  Joint  of  Veal  or  Mutton,  that 
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mufl:  be  well  boiled.  Then  having  boiled  four  Ouncci 
of  Pearl  Barley  in  two  or  three  Waters,  put  the  Barley 
into  the  Meat  Broth,  with  a  Pound  of  Ralfins,  fome 
Cloves,  Mace,  Ginger,  a  little  Salt  and  Lemon-peel  ; 
and  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  before  thefe  are  boiled  enough 
put  in  alfo  fome  Onions,  Parfley,  Endive,  Spinage,  Let- 
tice,  Purflane,  or  any  other  Herbs. 

Dtjh  of  Barley. — Boil,  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  pearl¬ 
ed  Barley  till  it  begins  to  break,  then  ftrain  the  Water 
from  it,  and  fet  it  on  the  Fire  in  other  frefli  Water  ;  when 
it  boils  put  in  the  Barley,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  foft,  then 
ftrain  this  Water  likewife  from  it  and  referve  it ;  for 
now  you  ^re  to  beat  four  Ounces  of  blaunched  Almonds 
in  a  Mortar  with  the  boiled  Barley,  which  done,  put  the 
referved  Liquor  to  them  with  a  little  Sack  and  Rofe-water, 
feafon  with  Sugar,  Nutmeg  and  Cinnamon,  and  boil  them 
well  all  together  on  a  Stove-fire  or  Chaffing-difh  of  Coals, 
and  fauce  it  with  drawn  Butter  and  Sugar. — If  you  pleafe 
you  may  make  ufe  of  Milk  in  this  Compofition. 

Barley-gruel. — Boil  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Pearl 
Barley  in  three  Pints  of  Water  till  tender,  and  after  one 
Water  is  thrown  away,  add  to  the  Barley  three  Ounces 
of  Currants,  two  Eggs,  Sugar,  fome  White-wine, 
Milk,  and  Lemon-peel  5  ftir  all  over  a  gentle  Fire  and 
it  is  done. 

A  Barley  Pudding  baked. — Boil  half  a  Pound  of  French 
Barley  or  more  (as  you  think  fit)  till  tender,  in  Milk,  then 
add  to  it  a  Pint  or  a  Quart  of  Milk,  four  or  five  Eggs  well 
beaten,  half  a  Pound  of  Butter,  Sugar,  and  Nutmeg  ; 
put  it  in  a  butter'd  Diflb,  and  fet  it  in  with  your 
Bread. 


Of  Rke-MIL 


^JTO  make  Rice-milk.' — Boil  Rice  in  Water  till  it  is 
foft,  for  it  will  boil  better  and  fooner  in  Water  than 
in  Milk ;  and  when  it  has  boiled  pretty  foft,  if  there 
is  too  much  Water  leflen  it,  and  pour  in  Milk  upon  it ; 
then  ftir  a  little  Wheat  Flower  among  the  Rice,  and  boil 
it  for  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  or  more  with  fome 
famalca  Pepper,  at  laft  add  Sugar,  and  it  is  done. — Some 
keep  boiled  Rice  by  them  by  way  of  Referve,  to  boil  it 
at  feveral  Times  in  Milk  as  they  want  it,— This  is  a  ready 
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Breakfaft  or  Supper,  is  a  very  pleafant  Spoon  Meat,  nou  - 
rifhes  much,  and  ftops  Loofenefs,  and  therefore  is  made  ufc 
of  in  many  Families. 

A  boiled  Rice-pudding. — BoiL  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of 
Rice  in  Milk  till  it  becomes  tender  and  thick,  then  mix 
with  it  fome  Butter,  a  little  powder’d  Cinnamon,  Cloves, 
Mace,  Sugar,  four  Eggs,  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of' 
Currants  ;  boil  this  in  a  Pudding-bag  an  Hour. 

Butter'd  Rice. — When  Rice  has  been  boiled  in  Water, 
and  then  in  Milk,  till  tender,  bruife  it  well  with  a  Ladle, 
then  put  Milk  and  Butter,  or  Cream  alone,  to  it ;  boil  it 
with  careful  Stirring ;  feafon  it  with  a  little  Salt,  Nut¬ 
meg  and  Sugar,  and  eat  it  with  Sippets  of  toafted  Bread.  — - 
Or  you  may  beat  dry  Rice  to  almoft  a  Flower,  then  add 
fome  Sugar,  Eggs,  a  little  Sack  and  fome  Milk,  or  rather 
Cream  ;  ftir  thefe  well  over  a  Fire  till  it  is  like  Hafty- 
pudding,  and  it  is  done. 

Baked  Rice-pudding  two  TVays. — When  half  a  Pound 
or  more  of  Rice  is  boiled  tender  as  abovefaid,  then  put 
to  it  a  Quart  of  Milk,  a  Jill  of  Canary,  a  little  Mace, 
Cinnamon,  grated  Nutmeg  and  Salt,  half  a  dozen  Eggs 
well  beaten,  half  a  Pound  of  Currants,  and  fome  white 
Sugar  :  This  Mixture  lay  on  a  Difh  that  has  a  Pafte  firft 
put  over  all  its  Bottom,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  Pafte 
for  baking  it.— Or  you  may  take  a  Pint  of  Cream,  and 
mix  it  with  a  Pint  of  new  Milk,  and  five  Spoonfuls  or 
more  of  Flower  of  Rice  ;  ftir  it  over  a  Fire  till  it  is  like 
FI afty- pudding,  then  take  it  off,  and  put  to  it  half  a 
Pound  of  frefh  Butter,  fome  "Jamaica  Spice,  a  grated 
Nutmeg,  a  little  Salt,  and  fix  Eggs  well  beaten  with 
White- wine  or  Canary :  All  which  lay  over  a  Puff-pafte 
on  the  Bottom  of  a  Difti,  and  bake  it. 

Rice  and  Oatmeal- gruel  Diet  for  a  Loofenefs,  —  It  is 
recorded  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby^  that  a  Lord  had  this  Diet 
prefcribed  for  a  Loofenefs.  Take  two  Pints  of  fine  Oat¬ 
meal,  and  one  Part  of  Flower  of  Rice ;  boil  thefe  as  a 
Gruel  with  fome  Cinnamon,  then  ftrain  and  fweeten  it« 
Or  an  Egg  beaten  with  a  little  Sack  may  be  added  to  it, 
or  Butter.  —  It  is,  fays  he,  palatable  and  nouriftiing.— 
Likewife  to  make  a  rich  Mefs  of  Rice,  he  fays,  mix  a 
'  Spoonful  of  Rice-flower  with  a  Quart  of  Cream,  and  boil 
it  with  Cinnamon,  Mace,  and  Nutmeg;  when  off  the  Fire, 
mix  beaten  Eggs,  Sugar,  and  crumbled  Bread. 
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Of  WhUe-Pat, 

^J^HE  Farmers  cheap  Whlte~pct,  —  Take  three  Qiiarti. 

of  Ikim  Milk,  or  fo  much  new  Milk,  if  the  Milk 
has  been  j[kim’d,  make  ufe  of  eight  Eggs  (if  new, 
but  fix)  well  beaten,  half  an  Ounce  of  Jamaica  powder’d 
Spice,  a  little  Salt,  half  a  Pound  of  coarfe  Sugar,  or  more ; 
then  pare  off  the  cruft  Part,  and  cut  the  crumb  Part  of 
two  Pounds  of  common  Baker’s  white  Bread  in  thin  Slices, 
foak  them  an  Hour  or  two  in  the  Milk,  before  you  put 
the  reft  of  the  Ingredients  to  it,  and  bake  the  w^hole  ia 
an  upright  glazed  earthen  Pot,  with  Houfhold- Bread,  near 
three  Hours  :  This  Sort  of  cheap  White-pot  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  made  in  my  Family,  and  it  gives  my  Plowman  and 
other  Servants  a  pleafant  Dinner  alone. 

A  better  baked  iVJnte-pH.  —  Cut  thin  Slices  of  the 
Crumb  of  a  ftale  white  Loaf,  and  foak  thetn  firft  in 
three  Quarts  of  new  Milk  or  Cream,  then  mix  with  it 
twelve  beaten  Eggs,  half  a  Pound  or  more  of  white  Sugar, 
a  Nutmeg  grated,  fome  Jamaica  powder’d  Spice,  half  a 
Pound  of  Plumbs  firft  boiled  a  little  tender,  and  bake 
the  whole  in  a  glazed  Pot. 

A  White-pot  with  Rice.  —  Boil  a  Pound  and  half  of 
Rice  in  a  Gallon  of  new  Milk  till  it  is  full  tender,  then 
take  it  off  the  Fire,  and  ftir  into  it  fome  crumbled  Bread, 
feven  beaten  Eggs,  three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  of  white 
Sugar,  a  grated  Nutmeg,  Cinnamon  and  Mace,  and  bake 
it  an  Hour. 


Of  Apple-Pudding, 


70  make  a  Farmer  s  Family  boiled  cheap  Apple- puddhig. — 
TAkE  a  Quart  of  Flower  to  a  Pint  of  Water  and 
a  Spoonful  of  folid  Yeaft ;  thefe  ftir  together  into  a  thick 
Batter,  then  pare,  core,  and  cut  Apples  very  fmall  even 
to  mincing,  and  mix  them  thoroughly  well  with  the  Bat¬ 
ter  ;  then  put  it  into  a  Pudding  B^g  or  Cloth  tied  up, 
leaving  Room  enough  for  its  Swell :  This  boil  an  Hour 
or  an  Hour  and  half,  and  eat  it  with  Milk  and  Sugar,  or 
better  with  Sugar  and  melted  Butter. — This  makes  a  very 
cheap,  wholefome,  /atiating,  and  pleafant  Dinner  for  a 
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Farmer’s  Family;  and  as  the  Apples, are  thus  mixed  with 
all  the  Batter,  they  will  not  gripe  any  Eater  of  them, 
which  they  are  apt  to  do  when  boiled  whole,  or  not  mixt 
with  Pafte,  in  the  Shape  of  Dumpllns. — But  if  this  Difti 
is  to  be  made  better,  Milk  and  Eggs  may  be  mixed  with 
the  Flower  Inftead  of  Water  and  Yeaft. — Or  the  Dough 
or  Cruft  may  be  made  better  with  Suet  or  other  Fat,  in- 
ftead  of  Yeaft  ;  but  for  a  Farmer’s  Family,  1  think  Yeaft 
fufHcient,  as  it  makes  the  Cruft  or  Dough  eat  fomewhat 
hollow  and  palatable. 

A  fecond  Way  to  male  a  Farmer’s  cheap  boiled  Ap-- 

ple-puddlng. - Make  a  Pafte  with  hot  Milk  and 

melted  Hogflard,  Dripping,  or  Suet,  and  Flower  ; 
which  knead  ftiffifti,  and  roll  it  into  a  moderate  Tbln- 
nefs  ;  this  done,  take  Apples  cut  into  fmall  Bits  free  of 
Cores  or  Skins,  and  inclofe  them  in  the  Pafte  after  the 
round  Form  of  a  Pudding,  fo  that  Water  may  not  enter  ; 
tie  it  up  in  a  linen  Cloth,  and  if  about  three  Pints  of 
Flower  is  made  ufe  of  to  a  Pint  of  Milk  or  thereabouts, 
it  may  be  boiled  in  an  Hour  and  a  half’s  Time  ;  when 
taken  out  of  the  Pot,  eat  it  with  Milk  and  Sugar,  or 
with  melted  Butter  and  Sugar  :  This  alone  may  fuffice 
a  Family  for  a  Dinner. — Let  your  Apples  be  a  little  (harp, 
elfe  they  will  eat  flattifh. 

An  Apple-pudding  to  bake.  —  To  this  Purpofe,  fcald 
your  Apples  and  pulp  them  through  a  Cullender  or  other- 
ways,  then  mix  the  Pulp  with  crumbled  fine  Bread,  Eggs, 
Cream,  and  Sugar;  to  which  you  may  add  fome  grated 
Nutmeg,  or  "Jamaica  Spice  Powder,  and  fo  bake  it. 

Fo  make  Apple-dumplins  for  a  Farmer’s  Family. — Make 
a  Pafte  or  Dough  with  Lard,  Butter,  Dripping,  and 
Milk ;  when  the  Lard  is  melted  in  the  hot  Milk,  put 
it  to  the  Flower,  and  knead  it ;  but  where  the  Lard  or  other 
Fat  is  not  to  be  had,  knead  the  Flower  with  Yeaft  mixt 
in  hot  Water  :  Then  wrap  a  pared  large  Apple  in  a  Piece 
of  this  Pafte,  and  thus  as  many  more  as  you  think  fit, 
fo  that  the  Water  they  are  boiled  in  may  not  enter 
them. — Thefe  Sort  of  Apple-dumplins  I  have  frequently 
made  great  Part  of  the  Year,  and  eaten  .with  Sugar  flirred 
in  fome  Milk  for  Sauce,  and  they  prove  a  very  agreeable 
Pinner  with  a  Piece  of  pickled  Pork  or  Bacon, 

A  rich  boiled  Apple-pudding,  -—Make  a  Puff- pafte 
by  rubbing  Butter  into  Flower,  and  fo  on,  rolling 
more  Bits  of  Butter  into  the  Pafte  feveral  Times,  till  a 

true 
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true  PufF-pafle  is  made ;  then  grate  a  Quince  amongft 
ibme  Apples  pared  and  cored,  and  cut  into  fmall  Bits, 
wrap  it  up  in  the  PufF-pafte,  and  boil  it  as  a  Pud¬ 
ding  in  a  flower’d  Cloth.  When  it  is  enough,  eat  it  with 
melted  Butter  and  Sugar.  This  is  a  very  palatable  good 
Pudding. 

How  a  Lord’s  Family- Servants  had  Apple-Pudding  made 

for  them  injlead  of  Plumb- Pudding. - The  Lord  I 

mean  here,  was  one  that  was  a  true  GEconomift,  yet 
kept  a  good  Houfe  both  for  eating  and  drinking,  for  I  have 
known  him  keep  two  Men  Cooks  at  a  Time.  However, 
to  fave  extraordinary  Expence,  amongft  his  other  Manage¬ 
ment,  he  obliged  his  many  common  Servants  to  eat  no  other 
Pudding  for  feven  Weeks  together  than  Apple  boil’d  Pud¬ 
ding,  which  with  other  Victuals  gave  them  a  full  plea- 

fant  Meal ;  the  Apple-pudding  was  made  thus  : - The 

Dough  or  Cruft  was  made  with  Wheat -meal,  and 
either  Butter,  Suet,  or  Kitchen  Fat,  rolled  thick  to 
wrap  over  Apples  chopt  into  fmall  Pieces.  When  this  was 
done,  the  Pudding  was  tied  up  in  a  Cloth,  and  boiled  three 
or  four  Hours.  Then  they  eat  it  with  Sugar  in  melted 
Butter  put  over  the  Apples,  This  was  done  to  fave  the 
Charge  of  Plumbs,  fsfe. 


How  to  make  various  Sorts  of  compounded^  profitable j, 

Family  Vihuals, 

Little  Bacon  Pajiies  to  boil for  a  Farmer’s  Family.— --Is/lix 
a  Pottle  of  Wheat-flower  with  a  fuifleient  Quantity 
of  warm  Water  into  a  ftiff  Pafte,  then  roll  it  thinly  out, 
for  making  6,  8,  or  lo  little  Pafties.  This  done,  take  half 
a  Pound  of  Bacon,  and  cut  it  into  very  fmall  thin  Slices, 
and  lay  fome  of  them  on  a  Piece  of  the  Pafte,  with  good 
Store  of  Parfley  and  Thyme  fhred  very  fmall,  to  which 
add  a  little  black  Pepper,  and  make  it  up  Pafty-fafhion  ; 
proceed  thus  till  all  the  Pafte  and  Bacon  is  made  ufe  of, 
and  put  them  all  into  a  Pot  of  boiling  Water,  keeping 
them  boiling  about  three  Quarters  of  an  Hour  with  a 
quick  Fire. — If  thefe  boiled  Bacon  Pafties  are  to  be  made 
better,  ufe  new  Milk  inftead  of  Water,  with  melted 
Butter  or  Lard.  You  may  alfo,  if  you  pleafe,  add  fome 
chopt  Onions  or  any  other  rehihing  Herb  or  Root. 
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LittleBaconPaJiles  tn  lake  for  a  Farmer’s  Family. 
thefe  Bacon  Pafties  with  Bread-Dough,  out  of  the  fame 
Kneading-  KIver  wherein  theDough  is  kneaded  forHouftiold 
Bread,  and  in  the  very  fame  Manner  as  the  boiled  Bacon 
Pafties  are  done;  then  prick  them,  and  fet  them  in  with 
common  Ov'en  Cakes.  About  half  an  Hour  bakes  them 
at  the  Oven’s  Mouth,  before  the  Oven  is  ftopt  up  for 

good  with  the  Bread. - Thefe  Pafties  are  made  by 

fome  Labourers  and  Farmers  Wives  for  the  fake  of  their 
Readinefs,  Cheapnefs,  and  Goodnefs;  for  as  the  Gravey 
of  the  Bacon  is  here  intirely  kept  within  the  Pafte  with 
the  Juice  of  the  Herbs,  the  Mixture  of  them  all  renders 
thefe  Pafties  a  pleafant,  wholefome,  fatiating  V^i^tuals, 
and  ferves  fpr  a  delightful  Change  of  Diet  amongft  ChiL* 
dren  and  Servants  in  particular. 

The  Hertfordftiire  Way  of  drejjlng  Eggs  and  Bacon, — OuR 
Houfewlfe  cuts  her  Bacon  into  thin  Slices  as  if  for  frying, 
then  puts  them  into  a  Pot  of  Water  as  it  hangs  over 
a  Fire,  either  when  the  Water  is  cold  or  hot.  If  cold,  it 
is  to  frefhen  the  Bacon,  if  when  hot,  it  muft  be  put  in  a 
little  before  the  Eggs,  that  they  may  be  both  ready  toge¬ 
ther,  for  the  Eggs  muft  not  be  broke  into  the  Water  till 
it  boils.  When  the  Eggs  are  done  enough,  put  a  little 
melted  Butter  over  them,  and  thus  the  Bacon  will  eat 
freftier  and  pleafanter  than  if  fry’d  or  broil’d,  for  frying  or 
broiling  makes  it  harder  and  hotter  than  when  it  is 
boiled. 

A  ready  quick-made  DiJJ)  with  Bits  of  pickled  Pork  and 
Eggs, — Being  on  a  Journey,  I  put  up  my  Horfe  at  a 
public  Houfe,  and  as  I  was  in  hafte,  I  deftred  fomething 
to  eat  that  might  be  quickly  drefted  ;  upon  this  the  Wo¬ 
man  of  the  Houfe  cut  fome  thin  Bits  of  pickled  Pork,  and 
fry’d  them  in  a  Pan,  without  any  other  Fat  than  what 
tlie  Pork  yielded  :  At  the  fame  Time  (lie  had  fome  Wa¬ 
ter  boiling,  in  which  (he  broke  three  Eggs,  and  all  was 
done  in  a  Trice.  This  (he  faid  is  a  better  way  than  fry¬ 
ing  the  Eggs,  and  putting  Greafe  over  them,  for  that 
thus  the  Eggs  will  be  free  from  any^Tang,  and  of  a  pure 
white  Colour. 

Mr.  Houghton Way  to  hake  or  flew  an  Ox-Cheek,-^ 
He  fays,  cut  off*  the  Meat  from  the  Bones,  and  when 
pepper’d  and  faked  lay  it  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Pot,  then 
lay  the  Bones  broken  on  the  T op,  and  pour  on  it  a  Pint  of 
Claret  and  a  Pint  of  Ale,  over  which  put  Onions  with 
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fweet  Herbs,  and  the  Marrow  will  defcend  and  keep  all 
moift  ;  fome  add  Verjuice,  Lemon-peel,  Salt,  Cloves,  and 
Nutmegs ;  ftew  it  4  or  5  Hours,  then  fauce  it  with 
Flower  and  Butter. 

Artificial  Oijlers, — A  Cook  told  me,  that  as  fhe  was 
dreffing  a  Supper,  and  had  got  her  Oifter- fauce  ready  to 
put  to  the  Fiih,  the  Footman  fpilt  it.  To  remedy  which, 
fhe  fent  for  fome  Sheeps-trotters,  and  taking  out  all  the 
Bones,  fhe  cut  the  Flefh  in  little  and  bigger  Pieces,  then 
drelTed  them  up,  and  when  added  to  the  Fifh,  they  pafled 
and  were  eaten  for  Oifters. 

To  colour  Savoys  and  Cucumbers  green. — ^The  fame 
Cook  faid,  that  if  Savoys  were  boiled  and  afterwards  turned 
yellow,  fhe  could  recover  them  green  again,  by  putting 
hot  Water  on  fome  Afhes,  and  when  they  have  tinifbured 
the  Water  enough,  there  will  be  a  reddifh  Scum  :  Of 
this  take  a  Spoonful,  and  put  it  into  the  Water  that  fcalds 
the  Savoys  (or  in  cold  Liquor  or  Pickle  wherein  Cucum¬ 
bers  lie  pickled)  and  it  will  make  them  of  a  fine  greeii 
Colour.  To  do  this  it  is  reported  that  fome  make  ufe 
of  Vitriol,  which  is  indeed  of  a  poifonous  Nature.  Or 
to  boil  Things  green,  as  Savoys,  Peafe,  fsfr.  put  them  in¬ 
to  Water  boiling  faft,  don’t  cover,  but  as  foon  as  they  fink 
take  them  out. 

Ox-Cheek  baked  the  Farmers  Way. — We  parboil  one 
or  two  Cheeks  as  they  come  from  the  Butchers  Shops 
about  two  Hours,  till  a  little  tender,  then  put  the  Cheek 
into  a  deep  glazed  earthen  Pot,  with  as  much  Water  as 
covers  it,  fome  Onions,  Parfley,  Thyme,  Winter- Savory, 
and  a  little  Salt;  then  put  it  into  the  Oven  with  our  Houfhold 
Bread.  If  the  Cheek  is  young  and  fat,  and  the  Bones  of 
it  well  broken,  it  will  yield  a  good  Sort  of  So*up,  in  which 
we  foak  Slices  of  Bread,  and  then  it  gives  us,  our  Plow¬ 
men  and  other  Servants,  a  hearty  pleafant  Meal. 

Ox-Cheek-Pye. — Boil  a  Cheek  till  tenderifh  ;  when 
cold  enough,  hafh  the  Flefh  by  cutting  it  from  the  Bones; 
feafon  it  with  a  little  Salt,  Pepper,  Mace,  Cloves,  and 
Nutmeg,  and  add  to  it  what  other  Sort  of. Meat  you  pleafe, 
with  fome  Onions  and  Butter  ;  then  clofe  it  in  P'  e-pafte, 
and  when  baked  put  into  the  Pye  a  Mixture  of  Claret, 
Vinegar,  and  Sugar,  beat  with  Yolks  of  Eggs. 

Dry' d  or  hung  Beef.'—li  H  e  Dutch.,  fays  Mr.  Houghton.^ 
take  a  Veiny  ftece  of  the  largeft  Heifer,  which  is  bell 
next  the  thick  Flank,  the  fecond  belt  is  the  Leg  of  Mut¬ 
ton 
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ton  'Piece,  then  the  firfl  Round  of  the  Buttock.  Take  one 
of  thefe  Pieces,  and  lay  it  in  Brine  thus  made:~-Take 
four  or  five  Handfuls  of  common  Salt,  three  of  Bay-falt, 
Salt-petre,  and  Petre-falt,  of  each  a  Handful;  boil  thefe 
in  Spring  Water  to  a  full  Height  that  will  bear  Eggs  ; 
when  cold,  put  in  half  a  Pint  of  Vinegar,  which  helps  to 

make  it  fhort. - Now  take  one  of  the  Pieces  of  Beef, 

lay  it  a  Fortnight  in  this  Brine,  or  ten  Days  at  lead,  as  it 
is  in  Bignefs,  then  take  it  out  and  fait  it  well  with  equal 
Quantities  of  Bay-falt,  Salt-petre,  and  Petre-falt,  for  a 
Week  or  a  Fortnight;  then  roll  it,  and  wrap  it  in  three, 
four,  or  five  Sheets  of  brown  Paper,  if  you  burn  Sea- Coal, 
and  hang  it  in  a  Chimney,  where  it  may  be  neither  too 
hot  nor  too  cold  ;  turn  it  each  Day  for  a  Week,  then 
once  in  two  or  three  Days,  till  it  is  well  dried ;  then  ufc 
it,  or  keep  it  in  a  dry  Place,  If  you  hang  it  by  a, 
wood  Fire,  it  needs  no  Paper ;  It  may  be  dried  with  Saw- 
duft,  asNeats-Tongues  are,  but  It  won’t  be  fo  white. 

Or  you  may  wafh  one  of  thefe  Pieces  of  Beef,  and  then 
with  fix  Ounces  of  powder’d  Salt-petre,  a  Pound  and  half 
of  Bay-falt  dried  and  finely  beaten,  and  a  Quarter  of  & 
Pound  of  coarfe  Sugar,  rub  the  Beef  foundly,  then  keep 
it  faking  with  common  Salt,  turn  it  for  a  Fornight,  and 
hang  it  to  dry  in  or  near  a  Chimney  ;  when  it  is  wanted, 
boil  it  in  Water  and  Hay,  and  it  will  keep  good  a  Month 

or  two,  or  more. - But  we  in  the  fouthern  Parts  of 

England  do  not  prepare  hung  Beef  fo  well  as  they  do  in 
Lancajhire  and  the  North  ;  becaufe  they  dry  it  there  with 
the  Smoak  of  T urf,  which  gives  the  Beef  fuch  a  very 
pleafant  Tang,  that  it  is  much  coveted  and  fent  for  to 
wonfiderable  Diftances. 

T'o  pot  or  otherwife  to  preferve  Neats^Tongues^P^T 
Newca/lle^  Mr.  Houghton  fays,  they  are  potted  thus:- 
Salt  them  with  common  Salt,  Petr e-  fait,  and  fome  Salt-petre, 
which  will  make  them  look  red.  After  ten  Days  half 
boil  them  and  (kin  them,  then  feafon  them  with  Spice, 
and  bake  them  till  they  are  very  tender.  Then  dry,  pot 
and  clofe  cover  them  with  melted  Butter,  and  fend  them 
where  you  pleafe.  Or  after  they  are  thus  faked,  they 
may  be  preferved  raw  in  Pickle  made  with  the  Salts, 
faking  them  nowand  then  with  common  Salt,  and  thus  are 
ready  to  be  boiled  upon  Occafion.  Or  you  may  take  them 
out  of  the  Pickle,  and  dry  them  for  bglling  afterwards. 
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^he  life  of  Peafe  in  Families, 

A  Hertfordfhire  Farmer's  Wife's  Way  to  make  her  Family 
Peafe-porrldge^  and  afterwards  Peafe  foup  of  the  fame. 
Her  Cuftom  is,  when  they  kill  a  Hog  for  pickling  Pork, 
to  leave  the  ftiort  Ribs  in  it ;  for  her  Notion  is,  that  they 
keep  the  Pork  while  boiling  in  lefs  Wafte,  and  becaufe  the 
Bones  make  the  Meat  eat  the  pleafanter.  Of  fuch  Pork, 
fhe  thinks,  (he  makes  the  heft  Peafe-porridge,  by  putting 
a  Piece  of  it  with  fome  Peafe  into  cold  Water,  which  (fie 
boils  fo  long,  till  the  blue,  white,  or  grey  Peafe  is  hulled  ; 
and  near  the  laft  of  their  boilng,  (he  throws  a  little  Bunch 
of  Mint  into  the  Pot.  This  is  the  Way  (he  makes  her 
Family  Peafe-porridge ;  but  that  for  herfelf  and  Hufband 
(he  makes  fomewhat  better,  by  boiling  a  fmall  Peafe-pud- 
ding  in  a  Bag,  amongft  her  Peafe-porridge,  and  when 
all  is  boiled  enough,  (he  breaks  the  Pudding  into  fome  of 
the  Porridge,  and  boils  it  again,  and  thus  makes  a  good 
Peafe-foup ;  accounting  both  right  Houfewifery  to  the  faving 
of  much  Milk  in  a  Year.  N.  B,  If  the  Hog  is  killed 
in  the  Summer,  the  Bones  muft  not  be  left  in  the  Meat,  left 
it  taint. 

Another  Hertford(hire  Farmer's  Wife's  Way  to  make  her 
Family  Peafe- Porridge. — This  Woman  thinks  (he makes 
the  beft  Peafe-porridge  when  (he  boils  a  Leg  of  Pork,  or 
other  good  Piece  of  Pork,  with  Peafe,  till  they  are  full 
tender ;  then  (he  takes  out  the  Meat,  and  pours  into  the 
Pot  half  the  (Quantity  or  lefs  of  Milk,  as  there  is  Por¬ 
ridge,  and  boils  it  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  when  (he 
mixes  two  or  three  Handfuls  of  Wheat-meal  with  fome 
Water  or  Milk,  and  ftirs  this  into  the  Porridge  for  thicken¬ 
ing  it,  and  making  it  the  more  hearty ;  this,  when  boiled 
up  a  very  little  while,  will  finiih  the  Peafe-porridge. 

A  Poor  Man' s  Family  Peafe-porridge. — Many  of  thefe 
are  glad  to  make  Peafe-porridge  of  a  Bit  of  Bacon  or 
pickled  Pork.  If  the  Meat  is  in  a  fmall  Quantity,  it  need 
not  be  foaked  to  frelhen  it ;  but  if  it  is  in  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity,  then  it  is  necelTary  to  foak  it  in  luke-warm  Water, 
an  Hour  or  more,  to  lefTen  its  Saltnefs.  This  done,  they 
boil  it  with  Peafe,  and  afterwards  thicken  the  Porridge 
with  fome  Flower,  which  when  boiled  up  is  enough,  for 
giving  the  Family  hearty  Breakfaft  and  Supper  Meals, 
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crumb’d  with  Bread,  or  without  it ;  for  fome  think  the 
Porridge  thick  and  hearty  enough  without  Bread. 

Peaje-foiip  7nade  hy  a  Gentleman  at  Gaddefden. — TT'fris 
Gentleman,  my  next  Neighbour,  had  frequently  a  Leg 
of  Beef  boiled  with  Peafe,  for  making  Peafe-foup  thus: 
After  the  Beef  had  been  almoft  boiled  to  Rags,  it  was  taken 
out  and  given  to  the  Poor,  and  then  the  Peafe  hulled  in 
a  Cullender  ;  this  done,  there  was  put  into  the  {trained 
Peafe-liquor  fome  whole  Pepper,  Mace,  Cinnamon^  and 

Sallary,  and  then  boiled  again.- - Or  inftcad  of  a 

Leg  of  Beef,  you  may  boil  any  other  Piece  of  Beef,  and 
when  the  Meat  is  ftrained  off,  you  may  put  into  the  Soup 
one  or  two,  or  more  Anchovies,  Onion,  Cloves,  Ginger, 
Savory,  Thvme,  and  Pepper,  with  fome  Parfley,  a  Bit 
of  Bacon  and  Butter,  and  boil  all  half  an  Hour,  or  rather 
tefs,  then  (train  off  and  add  Bread,  or  not.  -  Or 
you  may  boil  Peafe  till  they  are  fit  to  be  hulled  through 
a  Cullender,  and  as  they  are  palling  through  mix  fome 
Milk  with  them,  which  boil  with  the  Addition 
of  fome  (trong  Broth,  Parfley,  Onions,  Ginger,  and 

what  elfe  you  like  beft. - --Or  you  may  make  Soup  with 

green  Peafe  in  their  Pods  by  fcalding  them,  and  then 
beating  them  in  a  Mortar,  and  when  ffrained,  boil  in  the 
Liquor,  Onions,  Parfley,  Mint,  fweet  Herbs,  and  Crumbs 
of  Bread,  in  Mutton-broth,  feafon’d  with  Salt  and  Pep¬ 
per. - Or  boil  the  green  Peafe  without  their  Shells, 

when  tender  drain  and  hull  them  through  a  Cullender, 
then  boil  the  drain’d  Liquor  with  Parfley,  Marygolds,Let- 
tice.  Sorrel,  and  Mint,  adding  Butter,  fome  Flower, 
a  little  Pepper,  Salt,  and  Bits  of  toaded  Bread. 

^he  Mtjiake  of  a  Farmers  IVife  In  boiling  Peafe. — She 
lives  near  Durflahle^  and  her  Father  is  a  confiderable  Far¬ 
mer  near  me.  The  Woman  having  no  Peafe  of  her  own, 
her  Father  carry ’d  her  fome  that  were  famed  for  boiling  ten¬ 
der  in  a  little  Time  ;  but  this  Woman  complain’d  fhe 
could  not  boil  them  tender  ;  upon  which  her  Father  afk’d. 
What  Water  fhe  boiled  them  in.?  (he  faid,  our  Well 
Water.  O,  fays  he,  you  have  a  River  near  you,  boil 
them  in  that  Water.  She  did,  and  then  they  were  ten¬ 
der  enough. 

Hertfordfhire  JVay  of  making  green  Peafe  Porridge. — We 
boil  green  Peafe  quickly  after  they  are  (helled,  and  when 
they  are  boiled  a  little  tender,  we  put  fome  Milk  into  the 
Pot,  and  boil  them  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  then 
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flir  in  feme  Flower,  till  the  Porridge  is  almoft  as  thick  as 
Pap,  and  when  all  is  boiled  a  little  tnger,  with  a  Bunch  of 
Mint,  it  is  done  enough.  At  laft,  fome  Pepper  and  Salt 
is  put  into  each  Mefs,  and  eaten  generally  without  Bread 
or  Butter,  becaufe  in  this  Way  of  preparing  green  Peafe 
Porridge,  it  is  thick  enough  without  Bread. 

Hertfordfhlre  Farmer^ s  iFife^ s  Way  to  make  a  FamilyPeafe- 
pudding, — White  hard  Peafe  are  commonly  foaked  in 
Water  all  Night,  for  making  them  boil  the  fooner  tender ; 
but  for  blue  Peafe  we  feldom  let  them  lie  in  Water  above 
two  or  three  Hours.  After  this,  we  put  them  into  a 
Pudding-bag,  and  boil  them  about  three  quarters  way, 
till  they  are  pretty  tender,  when  we  take  the  Bag  out  of 
the  Pot  and  beat  it  well,  for  caufng  the  Peafe  to  boil  the 
fooner  into  a  Mafh  or  Pudding,  and  when  we  think  they 
are  beat  enough,  we  return  the  Bag  into  the  Pot,  and  boil 
it  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  Hour  longer  ;  at  the  End  of 
which  Time,  we  turn  the  Pudding  out  of  the  Bag,  and 
eat  it  with  a  Piece  of  Bacon  or  pickled  Pork.  Some  in¬ 
deed  put  a  little  Butter  amongft  the  Slices  of  the  Pudding  ; 
but  our  Farmers  feldom  do  any  thing  elfe  than  fcatter  a 
little  Pepper  over  the  Pudding.  It  will  come  out  of  the 
Pot  as  firm  as  a  Bread-Pudding. 

Fhe  moji  proper  Peafe  for  making  Peafe-Porridge  and 
Peafe- Pudding, — I  sow  the  white  dwarf  marrow- fat  Pea, 
the  nonpariel  Pea,  the  great  union  or  blue  Pea,  and  the 
large  hollow  grey  Pea,  in  my  inclofed  Fields,  by  fowing 
fome  broad  call  and  others  out  of  my  excellent  four- 
wheel  light  Drill- plow,  that  has  two  Hoppers  on  it,  one 
whereof  fows  Peafe  out  of  it,  and  the  other  a  powder’d 
Manure,  that  falls  on  the  Peafe,  Wheat,  Barley,  or 
Turnip-feed,  the  Moment  any  of  thefe  are  difeharged  out 
of  the  Seed-hopper  ;  and  by  a  very  little  Harrow  of  fix 
Tynes,  faftened  to  the  Arfe  of  the  Plow,  it  clofes  the  Drill 
as  it  is  drawn  along ;  and  when  the  Peafe  are  four  or  more 
Inches  high,  the  moft  profitable  two- wheel  Horfe-break 
cleans  the  interval  Ground  of  Weeds,  as  it  is  drawn  thro* 
them  two  or  three  times  in  a  Summer,  by  which  Means 
we  commonly  have  the  beft  of  Crops  of  Peafe  ;  but  the 
readied:  Sort  of  Peafe  for  making  Peafe- porridge  or  Peafe- 
pudding  are  the  hulled,  yellow,  fplit  Peafe,  fold  at  many 
Shops  for  this  very  Purpofe. 

Po  pickle  Mujhroom  Buttons. — As  foon  as  Milk  is  boiled 
put  in  your  Buttons,  and  when  boiled  3  or  4  Minutes 

take 
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take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  a  boiled  Brine,  made 
with  Salt,  Water,  Mace,  Ginger,  white  Pepper  and  Bay- 
leaves.  In  this  Brine  keep  your  Mulhrooms  in  wide- 
mouth’d  Glafs  Bottles  fecure  from  Air, 

s. 

Potatoes^  Carrots^  Turnips^  Cabbages^  &c.  preferred, 

'potatoes  drejjed  by  Farmers  Wives. — As  the  readieft  and 
^  cheapeft  Ways  of  dreffing  and  eating  Potatoes  is  the 
Study  of  a  good  Houfewife, where  thefe  Earth  Apples  can  be 
conveniently  had,  (he  often  boils  them  with  either  a  Piece 
of  Bacon,  Pork,  or  Salt- Beef,  or  by  themfelves,  and  when 
boiled  (he  takes  ofF  their  Skins,  as  believing  this  Way  is 
better  than  to  pare  them  before  boiling,  becaufe  it  better 
prevents  the  Water  getting  into  them,  and  makes  them 
eat  the  firmer  and  fweeter.  She  alfo  boils  them  (if  (he 
can  get  it)  in  hard  Spring  Water,  and  very  gently,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  cracking.  Or  if  (he  firft  pares  and  then  boijs 
them,  (he  ought  to  put  fome  Salt  and  Jamaica  Spice  in¬ 
to  the  Water,  for  the  better  hardening  and  reli(hing  them, 
provided  they  are  thus  boiled  for  being  eat  with  Meat. 
But  if  they  are  to  be  ufed  in  Puddings,  or  to  eat  with 
fweet  Milk,  or  in  any  other  lufcious  Way,  the  Salt  and 
Spice  muft  not  be  put  into  the  Water.  Thus  boiled,  (he 
lays  them  in  a  Di(h  under  Meat  to  be  eaten  without  But¬ 
ter  or  any  other  Sauce,  except  Pepper  and  Salt,  or  in 
a  Dripping-pan  under  Roaft-Beef,  Mutton,  ^c,  for  their 
being  improved  by  the  Fat  and  Gravey  that  drops  on 
them  while  the  Meat  is  roafting,  to  the  faving  of  Butter  ; 
but  where  Butter  is  to  be  made  ufe  of,  the  boiled  Potatoes 
are  generally  brought  to  Table  under  the  Meat,  and  But¬ 
ter  in  a  Porringer  by  itfelf,  for  each  Perfon’s  Choice : 
Always.obfer.ving  to  put  Potatoes  into  the  Water  cold  ; 
for  if  they  are  put  into  boiling  Water  they  will  certainly 

crack. - -Or  the  boiled  Potatoes  may  be  cut  in  thin 

Pieces,  and  fry’d  in  good  Fat  with  Onions  or  Garlick. — ■ 
Or  (tewed  with  a  Bit  of  Meat,  Onions,  Pepper,  and 
Salt,  in  Ale,— Or  they  may  be  baked  with  Herrings  or 
Pilchers,  by  laying  a  Row  of  Potatoes  and  a  Row  of  Her¬ 
rings,  and  fo  on,  adding  Salt,  Pepper,  a  very  little 

Vinegar  or  Verjuice,  and  fome  fweet  Herbs. - Or  when 

Potatoes  are  boiled  and  mafhed,  they  may  be  eaten  in 
Bacon,  Pork,  or  other  Meat  Broth,  feafon’d  with  Spice, 

^  2  Salt, 
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Salt,  and  Herbs.— = — -Or  In  Milk  alone,  or  fweeten’d  wltht 

Sugar. - Or  if  the  Potatoes  are  large,  they  may  be  roaft- 

ed  in  Embers,  and  eaten  Irke  an  Eo;g  with  Butter  and 

Salt. - Or  fo  mallied,  they  may  be  ufed  with  Currahts, 

Bits  of  a  Hog’s  Flair,  and  other  Ingredients,  In  the  making 

of  Skin  white  Puddings.— - Or  raw  Potatoes  may  be  bajked 

in  d  Pye  with  Meat,  or  without  it,  feafoning  it  wdth  Spices 
and  Salt. — Or  it  may  be  made  into  a  fweet  Pye,  by  adding 
to  the  Potatoes  alone,  Raifins  of  the  Sun,  good  Suet,  But¬ 
ter,  or  Marrov/,  and  Sugar,  with  or  without  Apples; 
when  baked  enough,  beat  the  Ydlk  of  an  Egg  in  Vinegar  or 
Verjuice,  Sugar,  and  Salt,  and  pour  it  into  the  Pye  for  Sauce. 
Or  when  boiled,  and  eaten  with  Salt-fifh  and  Butter,  it  will 

become  a  very  good  Difh. - Some  of  our  Farmer’s  Wives, 

when  a  Hog  is  killed,  will  make  a  good  Family  Pye  with  the 
offaldBits  of  Meat  and  Potatoes,  other  wife  with  Bits  of  the 
Liver  and  Crow  and  Potatoes,  by  laying  pared  raw  Pieces  of 
potatoes  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pye,  and  next  a  Layer  of 
the  Meat  feafon’d  with  Salt  and  Pepper,  and  fu  on,  a 
Layer  of  one  and  the  other.— Potatoes  may  be  fo  managed 
as  to  fave  much  Confumption  of  Eggs,  Meat  and  Bread, 
as  is  truly  experienced  every  Year  by  poor  Families  in  many 

Parts  of  Ireland  and  England. - At  Manchejier.,  a  great 

Market  in  Lancajlnre.^  Potatoes  ftand  in  many  Sacks  as  well 
as  Oatmeal  for  publick  Sale,  for  here  they  are  in  common 
Ufe  by  both  Poor  and  Rich  ;  and  as  I  have  had  Potatoes 
brought  me  from  that  Part,  I  think  I  may  fay  they  are 
the  beft  Sort  in  England^  for  Whitenefs,  Short-nefs,  and 
Sweetnefs.  And  therefore  they  are  much  eaten  by  tiie 

t!  J 

poor  People,  firfl:  boiled,  then  maflied,  and  the  Pufp  boiled.; 
again  in  Adilk,  in  which  they  ffir  fome  Flower,  and  eat^ 
it  like  Hafly-pudding ;  but  the  richer  Sort  mingle  a  littlo: 
Wine  and  Sugar  with  it,  and  make  fometimes  a  Pudding, 
with  Potatoes  and  other  Ingredients  for  the  Belly  of  a, 
Hare  and  other  Beads. 

To'preferve  Potatoes  all  the  Tear. — It  is  not  only  ob¬ 
taining  a  good  Crop  of  Potatoes,  but  a  farther  Knowledge 
is  alfo  perfeclly  necefiary,  and  that  is,  how  to  preferve 
them  found  all  the  Year,  jy?,  Thofe  Potatatoes  that 
are  to  be  kept  for  eating  all  the  Year,  mud  be  kept  from 
the  Frod  and  from  Moidure.  Some  of  the  Iripy  as 
foon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  Ground,  dry  them  on 
an  Oat-Oad  or  Kiln,  bv  ]a\  in2:  them  on  it  for  about  half 
Hout  or  iiiore,  alter  the  Oats  are  off. 

Here 
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Here  they  keep  them  turned  feveral  times,  till  dried 
tfnough  for  keeping  all  the  Year  in  a  dry  Place  ;  and  thus 
they  may  be  alib  dried  after  Malt,  when  they  are  to  be 
kept  all  the  Year  ;  otherwife  they  eat  them  frefh  as  dug 
Out  of  the  Ground,  idly^  Potatoes  may  be  kept  in  the 
Ground  all  the  Winter,  if  a  thick  Covering  of  Straw  or 
Horfe-litter  is  laid  over  them  where  they  grow. 
a  narrow  long  Trench  may  be  dug  in  a  fandy  or  other 
dry  Soil,  and  after  it  is  well  lined  with  Wheat  Straw 
on  all  its  Infide,  it  may  be  filled  up  with  Potatoes,  and 
coverM  with  more  Straw  and  a  thick  Top  of  Mould,  to 
lie  ridge  Fafhion,  in  a  Field,  or-  other  Place. 

Potatoes  may  be  kept  above  Ground  in  a  Cellar  or  Cham¬ 
ber  between  Wheat- ftraw.  They  may  he 

dried  in  the  Sun  fufficiently  to  be  preferved  found,  if 
kept  in  a  dry  Place  from  the  Froft  afterwards,  and  be  ready 
for  Ufe  till  Potatoes  come  in  again.  I  have  eat  them  good 
in  the  Month  of  yune  in  ^omerfetfbire^  though  a  little 
fpreuted  :  But  they  were  flrft  pared  before  they  were  put 
into  the  Pot.  Some  Gardeners  put  a  Bufhel  of  them  in 
a  Heap  in  dry  Sand  in  a  Barn,  and  cover  them  with  Straw, 
but  put  no  Mould  over  them. 

Carrots^  their  Ufes  and  Prefervation.--^^nE%T^  Roots 
are  a  very  pleafant  and  nourifhing  Sort  both  for  Man  and 
Bead; ;  and  if  they  are  managed  in  a  right  Manner,  they 
maybe  enjoyed  mod:  Part  of  the  Year;  for  their  Seed 
may  be  fown,  fo  as  to  have  feveral  Crops  in  that  Time, 
When  made  ufe  of  at  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man^s 
Thumb,  what  is  a  more  dainty  Root  to  eat  with  roadred 
or  boiled  Fiefh  f  And  to  preferve  them  for  eating  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring,  they  may  be  hoarded  in  Pits  of  dry  Earth, 
or  in  other  Places,  as  Potatoes  are.  They  will  caufe  a  lit¬ 
tle  Meat  to  go  the  farther  in  a  Family ;  fatten  Horfes, 
Oxen,  Hogs,  Sheep,  or  Rabbits ;  keep  milch  Cows  and 
other  milch  Beafts  in  Heart,  and  breed  much  Milk.  The 
Trench  or  Pit  diould  not  be  above  eighteen  Inches  deep, 
and  as  much  broad,  but  as  long  as  you  pleafe.  If  you  lay 
the  Carrots  deeper  and  thicker,  they  will  heat  and  grow. 
Others  lay  them  in  Sand  in  a  Houfe. 

Turnips  and  Parfnips--^y\.h^  be  preferved  in  the  fame 
Manner,  in  the  Ground,  or  between  Wheat  Straw  in  a 
Chamber  or  other  convenient  Place,  where  there  is  no 
fandy  Ground  to  keep  thefe  or  Carrots  in.  But  where 
there  is  Sands,  a  certain  Gardener  takes  up  his  Carrots 
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about  the  firfl  of  September^  and  puts  them  in  a  Pit  fix 
Inches  wide  at  Bottom,  eighteen  at  Top,  and  covers  with 
a  Ridge. 

To  preferve  Onions^  Garlicky  or  Shalots  from  one  Seafon 
to  another.  —  These  Roots  are  fo  neceffary  for  Family 
Ufes,  that  none  (hould  be  without  them.  I  am  not  a  Gar¬ 
dener,  and  therefore  touch  only  upon  a  few  Particulars  of 
it ;  one  among  the  reft  is,  how  to  preferve  Onions,  Gar- 
lick,  and  Shalots,  by  the  natural  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and 
by  an  artificial  Heat.  By  the  Sun,  when  they  are  ripe, 
and  laid  (and  now  and  then  turned)  on  the  Ground  in  Sun- 
Ihine  Weather  till  well  dried  :  By  artificial  Heat,  when 
they  are  put  into  an  Oven  after  the  Bread  is  drawn  out, 
with  their  Bottom  Part  downwards,  there  to  lie  till  they 
fweat  and  become  foftifti ;  for  by  fuch  Heat,  Vegetation 
is  ftopM  and  utterly  deftroyed,  and  when  the  Onions, 
Garlick,  or  Shalots  are  quite  cold,  they  will  be  hard  and 
keep  found.  And  now  I  am  writing  on  Onions,  I  take 
this  Opportunity  to  inform  my  Reader  of  a  moft  necef¬ 
fary  cheap  Improvement  that  is  to  be  made,  by  buying 
only  one  Pennyworth  of  Welch  Onion  Seed  at  a  London 
Seed-fhop,  and  fow  it  in  a  little  fquare  Bed  of  Earth, 
about  four  Foot  long,  and  two  or  three  Foot  wide.  I  did 
this,  I  think,  in  1742,  and  at  this  Time  (1749)  they  are 
in  a  fiourilhing  Condition.  They  are  of  fo  hot  a  Nature, 
as  to  {hoot  out  their  flaggy  Stalks  in  January^  always  in 
February  ;  and  thus  as  Grafs  Onions,  they  may  be  cut  (I 
am  of  Opinion)  twenty  or  more  Years  together,  but  they 
muft  be  duly  weeded,  now  and  then  manured  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  Winter,  and  never  fufier’d  to  run  feedy. — Or  as 
thefe  come  fooner  than  any  others,  their  Seed  may  be 
fown  annually  to  draw  for  young  Onions  to  be  eaten  in 
Ballets,  or  with  Bread  and  Butter  in  May.,  as  the  common 
Gardeners  do. — Some  Gardeners  lay  Straw  or  Mat  over 
a  Rack  in  a  Houfe,  and  Onions,  Garlicks,  or  Shalots  on 
if,  but  not  to  touch  one  another,  for  moft  of  the  Winter. 

To  preferve  Cabbages  and  CoIlyfowers.’—QvT  Cabbages 
and  Colly  flowers  off  their  Stalks  at  Allhollantide^  with  all 
their  rough  Leaves  on,  and  keep  them  under  a  Cover  of 
Wheat  Straw  from  the  Froft ;  by  which  Means  they’ll  keep 
,  found  and  fweet  a  long  Time,  elfe  the  Froft  may  take 
them,  rot  them,  and  make  them  ftink. — Others  only  tie 
their  upper  Leaves  clofe  on  their  Top  with  Bafs-ftring, 
,  md  if  the  Froft  be  not  too  ffevere,  the  Cabbage  will  be 
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preferved  found  from  that  and  Rain,  almofl:  if  not  quite 
a  whole  Winter ;  or  you  may  keep  them  hung  up  in  a 
Cellar  with  all  their  Stalks  and  Roots. 

^0  preferve  Kidney  or  French  Beans, — String  the  Beans 
and  lay  them  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  and  between  every 
Layer  of  them  lay  Salt,  and  they’ll  keep  all  the  Winter 
Very  green,  eat  frelh,  and  be  near  as  good  as  when  frefli 
gathered. ^ — The  white  Kidney  Bean  or  Seed  is  preferved, 
by  letting  them  be  thoroughly  ripe  before  gathering,  and 
then  well  dried  in  the  Sun,  for  being  afterwards  con- 
ferved  in  their  Pods  or  without  them,  in  a>  Chamber  o> 
other  dry  Place,  fecured  from  Froft.  Thefe  feed  Beans 
of  late  are  cried  about  London  Streets  in  the  Winter 
and  Spring  Seafons,  to  fell  for  being  boiled  and  eaten 
with  melted  Butter,  efpecially  among  the  poorer  Sort. 

Carrots  prejerved  throughout  the  Winter  and  Spring  by 
a  Lordds  Gardener,  —  He  makes  a  Pile  of  them  like  a 
Hay'Cock  in  a  Ground-room,  in  which  he  fometimes 
puts  fix,  eight,  or  ten  Bufhels  ;  and  when  it  is  thus  fi- 
nilhed,  he  has  it  furrounded  with  Wheat  Straw,  made 
into  Yelms  as  for  thatching,  on  all  its  Sides  and  Top; 
then  he  has  feveral  Wheel-barrows  full  of  dry  Gravel 
laid  all  about  them,  fo  that  the  Carrots  are  intirely  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Straw  and  Gravel,  and  being  confined  in  a 
very  narrow  Place,  the  Froft  can’t  come  at  them,  and 
thus  they’ll  eat  frefh  and  fweet.  And  as  his  Lord’s  Seat 
ftands  w’ithin  a  Day’s  Journey  of  London^  Carrots  and 
other  Garden- Ware  are  frequently  fent  up  to  the  Family 
in  London  ;  but  to  do  this  the  feldomer,  they  uncover 
Part  of  the  Pile,  and  take  out  about  a  Bufhel  of  Carrots 
at  a  Time,  which  they  put  into  a  Hamper  on  a  Layer  of 
dry  Straw,  then  a  Layer  of  Carrots,  and  fo  on  till  full. 

Potatoes  preferved  by  a  Lord'^s  Gardener. — They  are 
wafh’d  immediately  after  being  taken  out  of  the  Ground, 
and  very  well  dried  ;  then  after  laying  a  Layer  of  Straw 
in  a  Hamper,  a  Layer  of  Potatoes  on  that,  and  fo 
on  till  the  Hamper  is  full,  it  is  kept  all  the  Winter 
and  Spring  in  a  Cellar,  where  neither  Froft  nor  Aloifture 
can  come  at  them  ;  and  thus  the  Potatoes  may  be  fe- 
curely  kept  in  delicate  fweet  found  Order  in  one  cr  more 
Hampers. 

Onions  and  Garlick.^  IFc,  preferved  by  a  Lord's  Gar» 
dener, — He  has  a  large  Cheft  kept  during  the  Winter  in 
a  dry  Room  even  with  the  Ground,  wherein  he  firft  puts 
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a  Layer  of  dry  Wheat  Straw,  then  a  Layer  of  Onions  on 
that,  then  Straw,  then  Onions,  and  fo  on  till  the  Che'ft  is 
full. — Garlick  he  ties  up  in  Bunches,  and  keeps  them  in 
a  dry  Room, 

Prefervation  of  Apples. — Apples  gathered  ripe, 
dry,  and  free  ot  bruifing,  if  they  are  of  the  lafting  Sort, 
may  be  preferved  alinoft  till  Apples  come  again.  My 
Man  in  gathering  Apples  puts  them  into  a  Sack  faftened 
before  him  from  his  left  Shoulder  to  his  right  Hip,  for 
if  he  gathered  them  into  a  wicker  Bafket,  it  would  be 
apt  to  bruife  them  ;  and  to  prevent  the  like  Damage 
happening  to  thofe  Apples  that  fall  in  gathering,  he  lays  fome 
Straw,  Fern,  or  Blankets  under  the  Tree  :  Some  lay 
them  thinly  next  the  Boards  on  a  Chamber- floor,  and 
cover  them  with  Straw  to  prevent  the  Damage  of  Frofts, 
their  heating,  fweating,  and  rotting ;  and  fhift  with  frefh 
dry  Wheat-draw  now  and  then,  under  or  over  them,  or 
both.  The  famous  early-ripe  Parfnip  Apples  will  keep  till 
Chrifimas ;  Golden-rennets,  and  fome  others,  till  Can- 
dlefnaSy  and  longer  ;  RufTettings,  John-apples,  Holland, 
Green,  Keritifh,  Lemon  Pippins,  and  Non-pareils, 
till  Apples,  come  again,  therefore  lay  their  feveral  Sorts 
by  themfelves.  1  have  known  fome  Gentlemen  fo  curious 
as  to  have  their  Golden-pippens  gather’d  before  they  were 
full  ripe,  to  prevent  the  Damage  of  Froff,  for  by  this  Means 
they  will  have  the  finer  Flavour,  but  are  apt  to  fhrivei  a 
little.  Be  fure  now  and  then  to  fearch  for  fome  decayed 
Apples,  for  if  any  be  rotten  they  will  quickly  infe<B;  found 
ones  ;  but  forbear  to  do  this  in  a  Froft,  on  a  hid¬ 
den  Thaw,  or  in  very  damp  Weather.' — Holland  Pippins 
on  the  17th  of  May.,  *747?  were  cried  to  be  fold  for 
a  Peck;  the  Woman  that  fold  them  faid  fhe  cover’d  them 
with  nothing,  only  laid  them  on  Wheat-draw  in  a  Cham¬ 
ber  ;  if  they  are  not  meddled  with,  the  Frod  in  fuch  a 
Place  won’t  hurt  them. 

To  preferve  Pears. — WARDEN  Pear's  in  particular  de- 
ferve  great  Care  in  their  Prefervation  for  a  Family  Ufe, 
becaufe  they  may  be  made  to  ferve  as  Part  of  their  Sub- 
fidence  great  Part  of  the  following  Year.  The  Pound 
Pear,  black  Pear  of  Worcejler.,  CadiUiac.^  and  fome  other 
Sorts  that  bear  well  every  Year,  will  agree  with  the  fame 
Management  of  Prefervation  as  the  Apples.— Some  diredl 
to  preferve  Apples  in  Syrup,  but  this  is  rather  too  codly 
and  troublefome,  but  both  Apples  and  Pears  may  be 
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preferved  fome  time  dry  by  baking  them  in  ah  eartlierA 
glazed  Pot,  or  better  in  a  flat  Pan  ;  the  Apples  (hould  havfe 
nrft  a  Skewer  run  through  them  from  the  Eye  to  the 
Stalk.  Pears  likewife  may  be  preferved  by  being  baked 
whole  in  the  fame  Manner,  a  Peck  with  half  a  Gallon 
of  ftrong  Ale  put  amongft  them,  cover’d  over  with  Paper  ; 
then  take  them  from  the  Liquor,  fqueeze  out  their  Moi- 
fture,  and  dry  them  on  Sieves  :  7'he  fame  Way  dries  Ap¬ 
ples,  after  their  baking,  and  being  fqueezed  flattifh  from 
Top  to  Bottom,  and  put  into  an  Oven  after  Bread 
is  taken  out  j  or  the  Sieves  may  lie  on  a  Rack  fixed  to 
a  Ceiling  near  a  Fire.  See  Evdyn’s  French  Gardener, 

A  Letter  from  a  worthy  Gentleman  to  this  Author 
concerning  the  hnprovement  of  baked  Pears, 

Londm^  ^eptemher  i6th,  1745. 

SIR, 

XJ  I N  C  E  no  Fruit  is  more  wholelbme,  delicious,  and 
^  gratefully  cooling  than  a  good  baking  Pear,  and  as 
I  take  you  to  be  an  experienced  Judge  of  the  agreeable 
Quality  of  your  own  Orange  Pear  of  Gaddefden,  let  me 
recommend  to  you,  as  well  as  to  all  good  Houiewives,  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  fimple  Secret,  that  as  the 
moft  inviting  Appearance  and  tempting  Drefs  this  de¬ 
licious  Part  of  a  DeflTert  can  be  cloathed  in,  is  that  of  an 
agreeable  Red,  fo  no  fimple  and  innocent  Art  efFe<Sis  it 
fo  truly  as  that  of  baking  them  in  a  Pewter-difli,  or 
Pewter-  bafon  :  I  fpeak  from  the  Field  of  Experience,  as 
the  following  Incident  clearly  (hewed.  —  A  Relation  of  • 
mine  had  fome  noted  Trees  for  Baking-Pears  in  his 
Garden,  and  had  alfo  an  admirable  good  Cook,  famous 
in  the  Country  for  giving  thefe  Pears  a  beautiful  Red  in 
baking ;  but  by  Accident  being  removed  from  the  Fa¬ 
mily,  his  Succeflbr  quite  failed  in  this  particular  Point 
of  baking  the  noted  Pears  red  :  This  put  fome  of  the 
Family  upon  unfufpedfed  Means  of  applying  to  the  old 
Cook  for  his  Secret,  which  taking  Effedl,  behold  it  was 
nothing  more  than  his  having  conftantly  baked  them  in 
deep  Pewter  Difhes,  whereas  upon  Examination  the  Succef- 
for  had  always  done  it  in  earthen  glazed  Vefiels,  Therefore 
after  paring  and  coring,  let  them  be  only  quarter’d  or 
half’d,  and  laid  on  the  naked  Bottom  of  the  Pewter  Di(h 
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or  Bafon,  with  the  proper  Quantity  of  beft  Sugar  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Nature  of  the  Pear,  and  without  any 
Cruft  on  the  Bottom  or  Sides  of  the  Difti :  Laftly,  cover 
the  Sides  of  the  Difti  or  Bafon,  when  full,  with  a  fuit- 
able  Pewter  Difti  or  large  Plate,  fo  that  this  Cover  may 
even  touch  the  Top  of  the  Pears,  then  with  a  little  Dough 
or  Pafte  of  coarfe  Flower  and  Water  ftop  the  Edges 
of  the  Cover,  to  retain  the  Steam  the  better  in 
baking.  Some  put  a  little  Water  and  fuch  Spice  they 
like  beft ;  a  thorough  juicy  right  baking  Pear  wants  very  lit¬ 
tle  Water,  as  much  of  it  impoverifties  it.  I  take  thefe  Pcars 
to  be  of  the  Warden  Kind,  perhaps  crofted,  and  (much 
improved  by  their  fat  loamy  Clay)  fit  to  bake  in  O6iober^ 
but  will  hang  on  till  December  ;  they  are  great  Bearers  like 
Ropes  of  Onions,  being  a  middle- fized  Tree,  inclinable  to 
fpread  horizontally,  and  to  be  weighed  down  by  its  Weight 
in  Fruit.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved  that  no  baking  Pear 
is  fo  red  as  will  turn  after  being  cold,  and  the  fecond  or 
third  Day  after  baking  they  are  at  their  cleareft  bright 
Red,  though  they  will  hold  a  good  full  red  Colour  fomc 
Weeks  in  Winter,  if  kept  from  freezing.  Therefore  to 
regard  them  with  Art,  the  Cruft  fhould  be  broke  from 
the  Cover  before  they  are  quite  cool,  then  the  Cover 
taken  off  for  an  Hour  or  two,  and  laid  loofely  on  again, 
always  obferving  to  ferve  up  the  uppermoft  Layers  of 
Pears  as  they  rife,  and  pouring  over  them  a  Spoonful  or 
two  of  the  clear  crimfon  Syrup.  This  I  have  Inftru6i:ions 
in  from  the  Ladies.  A  Mouthful  or  two  now  and  then 
may  be  given  in  burning  Fevers,  to  the  great  Comfort  and 
chearing  of  the  Patient ;  they  are  likewife  good  in  dry 
hecftical  Habits,  efpeclally  as  alight  Supper.  They  may  alfo  be 
given  now  and  then  with  Judgment  in  fome  Stages  of  the 
Small-Pox,  and  very  fafely  at  moft  Times  in  the  Meazles, 
efpecially  when  too  plentiful  a  Bleeding  continues  at  the 
Nofe,  They  are  admirable  after  great  Heats  and  Fatigues, 
when  the  Body  is  cool  enough  to  receive  them,  becaufe 
they  gently  cool,  aftringe,  and  corrugate  the  Fibres  of 
the  Stomach. — This  was  wrote  before  I  went  out  of 
Town,  but  forgot  to  be  fent  away.  I  have  not  Time 
at  prefent  to  anfwer  your  laft  Favour  of  the  I2th,  but  will 
foon. — I  have  undertaken  to  procure  from  you  four  choice 
Plants  of  the  black  Kerroon  Cherry,  for  a  worthy  Friend 
of  mine  in  Northarnptonjhire^  who  has  every  thing  very 
gbod  about  his  Houfe,  but  never  heard  of  this  famous 
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Cherry  :  He  fays  he  has  no  more  Room  to  fpare  in  his 
Garden  for  large  Standards,  Or  I  would  have  made  him  a 
Prefent  of  more  from  you,  as  a  Parfn ip- Apple-tree  or 
two,  and  the  Orange-Pear,  However,  he  is  now 
marched  againft  the  Rebels,  and  if  he  comes  back  in 
Time  this  Seafon,  or  in  the  Spring,  I  (hall  then  give 
you  Directions  about  them  ;  he  has  as  ftrong  and  deep 
red  Mould  as  moft  in  England^  partaking  more  of  the 
Clay  than  Sand,  yet  fuch  as  won’t  hold  Water,  which 
added  to  his  own  Ingenuity,  good  Choice  at  flrft,  and  Care 
afterwards,  makes  his  Fruit  in  general  excellent,  as  well 
as  his  Cyder,  Perry,  and  made  Wines. 

/  am^  5/r, 

Your  ajfured  Friend^ 

A.  B. 

"To  preferve  ^Imes. — A  Tree  of  thefe  planted  on  the 
Brink  of  a  wet  Ditch  is  a  conftant  Bearer,  and  will  thrive 
exceeding  faft  if  its  Root-fhoots  are  kept  down.  One 
of  the  right  Portugal  Sort  I  have  thus  growing.  Quinces 
will  not  keep  long  without  good  Management,  there¬ 
fore  gather  them  full  dry  and  free  of  Bruifes,  and  rub 
them  with  a  Cloth  ;  this  done,  lay  them  in  Wheat-ftraw, 
in  a  Chamber,  and  in  a  Row,  then  another  Row  and 
Straw,  and  fo  on  :  But  they  are  better  pack’d  thus  in  a 
Calk,  for  keeping  the  Air  from  them. — Quinces  may  be 
alfo  preferved  in  Marmalade  feveral  Ways  ;  but  to  avoid 
too  much  Coft,  pare,  core,  and  quarter  the  Quinces, 
then  put  the  Quarters  into  a  Pitcher,  with  fome  Sugar 
and  Water,  enough  to  cover  them,  and  Paper  tied  over 
it’s  Mouth  :  Let  the  Pitcher  be  put  into  an  Oven  with 
Bread,  and  thus  baked  till  the  Quinces  are  pretty  tender, 
then  take  them  out  of  the  Pitcher  Water  and  all,  and  add 
more  Sugar,  and,  if  Occafion,  more  Water  :  Two  Pounds 
of  Quinces  (hould  have  near  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  and  a 
Pint  and  half  of  Water,  which  boil  all  together  till  the 
whole  is  almoft  candied,  for  then  it  will  be  a  red  Mar¬ 
malade  fit  to  be  potted  up,  and  cut  out  in  Slices,  as  it 
is  wanted  :  You  may  make  a' Sort  of  Jelly  Liquor  of  the 
Quince  Parings,  Cores,  and  Kernels,  by  firft  beating 
them,  and  then  foaking  them  48  Hours  in  cold  Water, 
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Which  ftrain  out,  and  put  into  a  Sauce-pan  with  the  baked 
Charters  of  the  Quinces,  and  boil  as  aforefaid,  or  other- 
ways. 

^  preferve  the  Golden-rennet  and  other  fuch  Apples  till 
May  is  over, — ■!  am  credibly  informed  that  a  Gentleman 
was  fo  great  a  Lover  of  the  Golden- rennet  Apple,  that 
to  keep  them  found  till  May  was  out,  he  made  ufe  of  a 
Butter- firkin,  at  the  Bottom  of  which  he  put  a  thin 
Layer  of  dry  Wheat-ftraw,  and  then  a  Layer  of  Apples, 
then  again  another  Layer  of  Straw,  and  a  Layer  of  Ap¬ 
ples,  and  fo  on  till  he  filled  the  Cafk.  This  done,  he 
put  on  the  loofe  Head,  and  buried  the  Firkin  under  Ground, 
where,  by  keeping  out  the  Weather,  the  Apples  kept  found 
and  good  till  May  was  out ;  and  by  the  fame  Method  may 
other  Apples  be  preferved  in  eXtiellent  Order. 

To  preferve  Walnuts^  by  a  Lord’s  Gardener.~-^\{E  has  a 
fquare  Tin  Cheft  or  Box  that  holds  about  two  Bulhels, 
which  he  fills  with  Walnuts,  after  the  outward  Goat  or 
Hulks  of  them  are  taken  off,  and  they  are  well  rubbed 
and  dried  in  the  Sun.  The  Tin  Box  thus  filled,  he  puts 
into  a  Grave  or  Fofs  in  the  Earth,  fo  deep,  that  about 
two  Foot  of  Mould  may  lie  bn  its  Top  ;  here  they  com¬ 
monly  remain  till  Candlemas,^  when  they  are  taken  out  in 
a  frefti  fweet  Condition  ;  arid  for  the  Family’s  enjoying 
Walnuts  in  the  mean  time,  fome  are  laid  in  Sand  in  a 
Cellar,  others  under  Straw  in  a  Chamber, — One  of  my 
Neighbours  put  a  Bulhel  of  Walnuts  into  a  Hole  in  the 
Ground,  and  after  they  had  Iain  till  Alihollantide^  they 
Were  taken  up,  and  Teemed  to  be  as  good  as  when  firft 
laid  in. — Or  you  may  put  fome  dry  Sand  at  the  Bottom 
of  an  earthen  Pot,  then  a  Layer  of  Walnuts  at  an  Inch 
Diftance  from  each  other,  and  fo  on,  till  the  Pot  is  full. 
When  they  are  to  be  eaten,  foak  them  in  warm  Water 
for  an  Hour,  and  rub  them  dry,  by  which  Means  they 
will  peel,  and  tafte  fweet. 

Cherries  and  Goofberries  preferved  a  long  T'ime. — It  is 
the  Pra£l:ice  of  feveral  of  our  Hertfordjhire  Women  tb 
preferve  fome  of  our  famous  moft  excellent  of  all  black 
Cherries,  the  large  black  Kerroon  Sort,  when  they  are 
dry,  ripe,  and  found,  by  filling  Stone  or  Glafs  Quart  of 
bigger  Bottles  with  them,  and  as  they  are  filling,  to 
give  the  Bottle  a  Shake  or  Pat  on  a  Cloth  fpread  on  a 
Table  to  make  them  lie  the  clofer,  then  cork  very  tight, 
and  if  you  tie  fome  Leather  over  the  Cork  it  will  be  an 
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additional  Security.  About  Whitfunitd'e  they  commonly 
make  Tarts  of  them,  and  as  the  Cherries  will  in  a  little 
Time  after  bottling  yield  Juice  enough  to  cover  them, 
when  any  of  their  Family  is  troubled  with  Wind,  or 
the  Wind  Cholic,  they  will  pour  out  a  Tea-cup  of  the 
Juice,  and  mixing  a  little  Sugar  with  it,  it  relieves, 
them.  By  this  Method  thefe  Sort  of  Cherries  have  been 
kept  ferviceable  above  two  Years,  and  when  they  have 
been  eaten  with  Sugar,  they  have  acquired  a  Strength  fiif- 
ficieiit  to  warm  the  Stomach. — If  when  you  bottle  the 
Cherries,  you  add  a  little  Sugar  to  them,  it  is  thought 
by  fome  an  Improvement.  Keep  the  Bottles  in  a  cool 
Place,  and  from  the  Air  as  much  as  you  can. — So  one 
of  our  Houfewives  at  Gaddcfden  preferves  Goolberries,  by 
firft  fcalding  them,  but  not  to  break,  and  then  corking-  them 
well  up  in  a  Bottle.  Or  you  may  preferve  Cherries, 
Goofberries,  and  Currants,  by  filling  Quart  large- mouthed 
Glafs  Bottles  with  either,  and  putting  them  in  an  Oven 
after  Bread,  cork’d  well. 

To  preferve  black  Cherries^  Sloes,  &c. — We  put  either 
of  thefe  in  a  Stone  Bottle  that  holds  one,  two,  or  three 
Gallons,  with  fome  Sugar,  cork  it  well  up,  and  bind  Lea¬ 
ther  over  it.  This  we  put  into  a  Hole  in  the  Ground 
and  cover  up,  fo  that  no  Weather  can  hurt  it ;  in  the 
Spring  Time  we  take  it  up,  and  the  Liquor  will  be  like 
Claret  :  This  is  pradfif^d  in  HertfordJJnre,  where  we 
abound  with  greater  Plenty  of  black  Cherries  than  any  other 
County  in  England"',  but  of  this,  more  by  and  bye. — Or 
you  may  have  Cherries  or  Sloes,  ^c.  all  the  Year,  by 
laying  a  Layer  of  Hay  and  a  Layer  of  Cherries,  and  fo 
till  a  Firkin  is  filled,  to  keep  out  al]  Air,  and  under  a 
Bed,  but  the  Cherries  muff  not  be  bruifed. 

To  preferve  Apples,  Carrots,  or  Turnips,  Sic.  found 
all  the  Winter.^Tms  is  pradlifed  at  a  certain  Knight’s 
Seat  in  Hertfordjhire,  where  they  think  Bran  is  very  fer¬ 
viceable  on  this  Account,  by  covering  Apples,  Carrots, 
or  Turnips,  iAc.  in  it,  which  will  defend  them  againft 
Froft,  Dampnefs,  and  a  quick  decaying,  and  the  better 
if  they  are  thus  placed  in  a  dry  Room. — A  Vale  Woman 
that  lived  about  three  Miles  from  me  took  this  Method 
to  preferve  her  Apples :  She  laid  them  on  Wheat-ftraw 
on  a  Floor  above  Stairs,  and  when  Frofts  were  at  hand, 
fhe  would  cover  her  Apples  with  Wheat-ftraw  or  Blankets, 
and  in  open  Weather  take  them  oft  to  give  the  Fruk 

Air, 
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Air,  but  we  take  fpecial  Care  not  to  put  one  bruifed 
Apple  amongft  the  gathered  ones,'"  for  the  bruifed  ones 
will  certainly  rot  and  infect  the  found  ones. 

preferve  Goofberries^  Strawberries^  Bullaccy  Damjins^ 
he,  for  "Tarts  or  Pies. — For  this  Purpofe  the  Fruit  muft 
not  be  ripe,  yet  arrived  to  its  full  Growth.  Have  ready 
Quart  Glafs  Bottles  that  are  thoroughly  dry,  and  when  the 
Fruits  are  well  pick’d,  put  either  of  them  into  the  Bottles  , 
and  let  your  Corks  be  of  the  belt  Velvet  Sort,  that  they 
may  keep  Water  from  entering,  for  the  Bottles  muft  be 
put  into  a  Kettle  of  Water  up  to  their  Necks,  but  not  to 
touch  the  Corks.  And  when  the  Water  is  hot  enough, 
and  the  Goofberries  look  white,  take  off  the  Kettle,  and 
let  the  Bottles  remain  in  it  till  cold.  Then  take  them 
out  and  tie  Leather  about  them,  or  put  Wax  or  Pitch  on 
them,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  Place  for  Ufe.— Or  you 
may  preferve  Goofberries,  Mulberries,  Strawberries,  and 
fuch  like  Fruit,  by  putting  them  in  large  Stone  Bottles 
clofe  by  a  Firc-fide,  for  the  Heat  to  draw  out  the  Air  ; 
when  full,  cork  up  immediately,  and  keep  the  Bottles  in 
Sand,  to  prevent  Air,  in  a  cool  Place.  White  Damfms 
are  fine  Fruit  to  preferve.  I  fell  the  Trees. 

To  preferve  NeSiarins.)  Peaches^  Apricots.^  See. — Wood 
Afhes,  finely  fifted,  are  of  a  foft  dry  Nature,  and  fo  im¬ 
pregnated  with  vegetable  Salts,  that  they  are  Enemies  to 
Infe<fts,  and  potently  refift  Putrefadfion.  Therefore  lay 
a  Layer  of  fuch  Allies  at  the  Bottom  of  a  wooden  or 
tin  Box,  and  place  your  Fruit  on  it  at  one  Inch  Diftance 
from  each  other.  Then  fift  Alhes  over  all  of  them  two 
Inches  thick.  This  done,  lay  more  Fruit  in  the  fame 
Manner,  and  proceed  on.  Allies  and  Fruit,  till  the  Box  is 
full.  Thus  laid,  the  Afhes  and  Box  will  keep  out  the 
Air,  and  preferve  the  Fruit  frefh  and  found  fome  Time, 
be  they  Ne6farins,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Plumbs,  or  others. 
Seeds  alfo  of  any  Kind  may  be  thus  preferved  ;  and  if  Occa- 
fion  be,  they  may  be  fafely  carry’d  hundreds  of  Miles  unhurt. 
Or  inftead  of  Wood-afhes,  you  may  make  ufe  of  dry’d 
Sand  ;  but  I  think  the  Alhes  beft  for  keeping  any  ftone 

Fruit  in  good  Order  till  towards  Whitfuntide.^ - Or  you 

may,  according  to  Evelyn's  .French  Gardener.^  page  294, 
preferve  ftone  or  other  Fruit  in  the  Muft  of  new  Wine, 
Cyder,  Perry,  or  Honey-drink,  provided  two  Thirds  of 
it  are  firft  boiled  away.  But  this  laft  Way  and  by  drying 
are  coftly  and  troublefome. 
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To  preferve  Grapes. — These,  according  to  Evelyn.,m2ty 
be  preferved  by  ranging  them  on  Straw,  or  hanging  or 
laying  them  on  Sieves  or  Racks  placed  near  the  Ceiling, 
but  not  far  from  a  Fire-fide  ;  covering  them  over  with 

Paper,  to  keep  them  from  Duft. - Or  they  may  lie  in 

a  Barrel  amongft  Wheat  or  Oat- chaff,  or  Wood-afhes.-— 
Or  they  may  be  hung  by  the  Stalks  of  their  Bunches  in  a 
dry  Place.— Or  they  may  be  dried  on  a  Sieve,  by  being 
put  into  an  Oven  after  Bread,  and  turned  once  or  twice 
in  the  Time.  Thus  in  an  Oven  may  Plumbs,  Peaches, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  ^c.  be  dried  ;  but  the  Stones  of  the 
large  Sort  muft  be  firft  taken  out  when  they  are  full  ripe. 
Or  you  may  preferve  Grapes  in  a  Syrup,  Take  white 
Grapes,  ftone  them,  and  boil  them  up  with  Syrup  of  Sugar 
on  a  quick  Fire  ;  three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  of  Sugar  to 
a  Pound  of  Grapes ;  and  as  they  boil,  ftrew  a  Quarter  of  a 
Pound  of  more  Sugar  on  them  :  When  clear,  take  them 
off  the  Fire,  cover  them,  and  at  laft  take  off  the  Scum- 
part,  and  keep  them  in  cover’d  Glaffes.  Thus  they  may  be 

made  a  moft  excellent  Sweet-meat. - Thus  Currants, 

Cherries,  and  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruits  may  be  preferved  in 
Syrup. 

To  forward  the  ripening  of  Apples^  Pears^  &c.  — Lay 
them  in  Heaps  as  foon  as  gathered  (the  larger  the  Heap, 
the  fooner  they  will  fweat)  and  by  thus  fweating  they  will 
ripen  and  be  fit  to  eat ;  or  otherwife,  to  ufe  the  fooner, 
you  may  (hake  them  in  a  Sack,  and  by  their  being  rubbed 
againft  one  another,  it  will  forward  their  ripening. 

To  preferve  Broad-Beans  and  Peafe  dry. — Take  them 
out  of  their  Pods  before  they  are  ripe  and  while 
their  Skin  is  green  ;  ftrip  them  of  their  Skin,  and  dry 
them  thoroughly  in  the  Sun  ;  rub  them  all  over  with 
Winter-Savory,  and  barrel  them  up  in  Straw  or  Chaff, 
or  without  either,  provided  you  keep  the  Air  from 
them.  In  Winter  or  Spring,  or  when  they  are  wanted, 
foak  them  fix  Hours  in  warm  Water,  and  then  boil  them 

for  eating. - Peafe  alfo  (hell’d  young  out  of  their 

Pods  may  be  thus  ferved. 

To  preferve  Mujhrooms  dry. — String  them  on  aThread, 
hang  them  up  over  an  Oven  or  other  dry  Place,  and  keep 
them  for  Ufe. 

To  make  a  very  rich  Family  Cordial  with  Black-Cherries., 
Mulberries.,  Blackberries,  &c.--Pack  ripe  pick’d  black 
Kerroon  Cherries  in  a  Jar,  or  earthen  glazed  Pot,  with 

white 
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white  Sugar,  by  firll  putting  a  Layer  of  Sugar  about  half 
an  Inch  thick,  then  a  Layer  of  Cherries,  next  a  thin¬ 
ner  Layer  of  Sugar,  then  Cherries,  and  fo  on  till  the  Pot 
i-s  full :  Then  put  half  a  Pint  of  clean  old  MolofTes  Brand  v, 
or  better  French  Brandy,  into  a  Gallon  Pot  of  them  ; 
cover  them  clofe,  and  bury  them  deep  enough  in  the 
Ground  from  the  Power  of  the  Froft.  After  three  or 
more  Months  Time,  you  may  take  up  the  Pot,  and  f 
will  anfwer  for  it  you  will  find  an  excellent  rich  Cor¬ 
dial  indeed,  furpafling  moil  others. 

A  Syrup  to  preferve  white  and  black  Damfmsy  Bullace^ 
Plumhsy  Qherriesy  Currants^  &c.  &c. — P'or  this  Purpofe, 
thefe  muft  not  be  quite  ripe.  Boil  up  a  Pound  and  a 
Quarter  of  white  Sugar  in  two  Pints  and  half  of  Water 
to  a  Syrup,  and  as  it  boils  fcum  it  till  clear.  Let  the 
Syrup  be  cold,  and  then  put  in  either  of  thefe  Fruits, 
and  over  a  foft  Fire  keep  fiirring  them  till  near  fcalding 
hot,  and  no  longer..  When  cold,  put  all  up  in  one  or  more 
glazed  Pots,  fo  that  the  Syrup  may  lie  above  the  Fruit. 
Cover  all  very  clofe,  for  Air  prevents  their  Prefervation 
any  long  Time.  And  thus  Cherries  and  Currants  may  be 
preferved.  If  Cherries,  they  fhould  be  large  red  Kentijhy 
or  Maydukes,  not  full  ripe  y  tl^fe  ftoned,  ftalked, 
maflied  with  Currants,  and  boiled  with  Sugar,  may  be 
kept  in  cover’d  Pots.  So  Rafberries  and  Currants  may 
be  done  in  a  Mixture. — Or  you  may  boil  ten  quarter’d 
fmall  Pippins  in  a  Pint  of  Water,  till  the  Water  is  near  half 
wafted ;  this  ftraiif  through  a  fine  Sieve,  and  boil  it  with 
Sugar  to  a  Jelly,  and  put  in  your  white  or  red  Cur¬ 
rants,  boiling  them  till  they  are  tender,  which  keep  in 
Pots  or  GlalTes.  Or  you  may  preferve  Damfins,  Bul- 
lace,  tAc,  by  baking  them  in  a  Pot  after  the  Bread  is  taken 
out  of  the  Oven,  and  when  cold  cover  them  with  melted 
frefh  Butter,  or  better  with  melted  Suet,  in  little  Pots,  to 
ufe  all  at  once. 

Syrup  of  CowJIips given  away  by  a  Gentleman, — A  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  a  good  Eftate,  living  near  Ivinghoe  in  Bucks y 
ufed  to  boil  the  Flowers  in  Water  about  20  Minutes, 
then  {trained  out  the  Liquor  and  boiled  it  with  Sugar  to  a 
Syrup.  This  Syrup  he  mixed  with  Elderberries,  and  gave 
it  to  fick  Perfons  to  make  them  repofe. 

Cowjlip-tea  by  the  fame  Gentleman, — The  fame  Gen¬ 
tleman  would  gather  and  dry  the  Flowers  in  the  Sun, 
which  he  afterwards  kept  in  a  Paper- Bag,  for  making  Tea 

of 
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of  them,  which  he  did  many  Nights  to  make  him  fleep. 
Others  for  this  Purpofe  make  a  Wine  of  them. 

Elder  and Black'herry  Syrupsmade  by  the  fame  Gentleman, 
The  fame  Gentleman  would  put  a  Pot  of  either  of  thefe 
Berries  into  an  Oven  with  half  a  Pint  of  Water,  and  the 
liquid  Part  that  came  from  them  he  boiled  up  with  Sugar 
to  a  Syrup.  Some  think  Syrup  of  Blackberries  the  befl  of 

Syrups. — - - In  London  they  mix  their  Elder  Syrup,  in 

particular,  with  Drams  of  Gin  or  Brandy. 

Rob  of  Elder ^  Cherries^  &c, — It  is  made  by  boiling 
the  Juice  cf  Elderberries  over  a  gentle  Fire,  with  a  mo¬ 
derate  Quantity  of  Sugar,  till  it  is  as  thick  as  Treacle. — « 
Or  when  you  have  put  your  Elder-juice  into  a  Copper  or 
Brafs  Kettle,  or  Pan,  when  it  begins  to  boil  put  two 
whites  of  Eggs  well  beaten- up  into  it,  which  will  raifea 
Scum  that  you  muif  takeoff  as  it  rifes  ;  when  wellfcum’d, 
put  a  Pound  and  half  of  Sugar  to  a  Quart  and  half  a  Pint 
of  Juice,  and  boil  all  gently  till  it  is  a  Syrup.  When 
.cold,  bottle  it  up,  but  do  not  cork  it  till  Winter  ;  only 

tie  prick’d  Paper  over  the  Cork-hole. - So  for  making  a 

Rob  or  Syrup  of  the  black  kerroon  Cherries ;  it  is  only 
ff raining  a  Quart  of  their  Juice  through  a  fine  Sieve  or 
common  ffraining  Cloth,  and  boil  it  up  with  a  Pound  and 

half  of  Sugar  into  a  Syrup. - Currants  the  fame. - 

If  you  will  preferve  the  Juice  of  Elderberries  a  good 
while,  be  they  the  white  or  black  Sort,  put  them  into  a 
hair  Bag  in  a  Screw-prefs,  and  mix  two  Quarts  of 
Brandy  with  lo  G  illons  of  the  Juice. 

Rabifhah  Way  to  make  Syrup  of  Clove-july -flowers^  or* 

any  other  Floiuers. - Take  a  Peck  of  their  red  Flowers, 

cut  them  from  their  white  Part,  and  bruife  them  a  little. 
Then  boil  a  Pint  of  Water,  agd  when  it  is  a  little  cooled, 
put  it  to  the  Flowers,  which  keep  clofe  cover’d  a  Day  and 
Night,  Then  put  a  Pound  and  half  of  clarified  Sugar 
to  them,  and  let  them  all  ftand  together  one  Night. 
Next  Day  put  them  into  a  Gallipot,  and  fet  it  in  a 
Kettle  of  Water  over  a  Fire,  and  boil  it  till  the  Sugar 

is  melted  into  a  Syrup. - But  to  explain  this  Receit  the 

better,  cut  oil  the  Flowers  with  a  Pair  of  Sciffars,  and  put 
them  into  a  high  Gallipot,  with  their  Weight  of  Sugar 
mixt  amongft  them  with  a  little  W^ater,  till  they  are  up  to 
the  Top  of  it.  Tie  a  Cloth  over  it,  and  boil  the  Galli¬ 
pot  in  a  Kettle  of  Water  over  a  moderate  Fire  for  fe- 
veral  Hours,  till  the  Virtue  of  the  Flowers  is  extniVfed. 

R  Thea 
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Then  flrain  out  the  liquid  Part  through  a  fine  Sieve  or 

coarfe  Flannel,  and  bottle  when  cold.- - Or  to  make 

this  Syrup  the  richer,  you  may  a  little  bruife  a  Pound 
of  the  Flowers,  and  boil  them  in  a  Quart  of  Water,  mixed 
with  half  a  Pint  of  whiteWine,  for  about  thirty  Minutes  ; 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquid  Part,  and  boil  and  fkim  it  till 
clear.  This  done,  boil  it  again  with  fome  bruifed  Cloves 
and  other  Spice,  and  to  a  Quart  of  the  Liquor  put  three 
Quarters  of  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  or  thereabouts.  When 

»  boiled  to  a  S  rup,  Ifrain,  and  bottle  when  cold.* - This 

Syrup  in  my  humble  Opinion  exceeds  all  other  Sorts. 

Syrup  of  Sloes. — Three  Pottles  of  them  baked  yield 
fomething  above  a  Pint  of  Juice  :  To  this  put  one  Pound 
of  coarfe  Sugar,  and  boil  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  and  by 
fcumming  it,  it  will  become  a  clear  Syrup. 

Rabifha’r  JVay  to  preferve  green  Walnuts  in  Syrup. — 
Boil  them  till  the  Water  is  bitter,  then  take  them  ofF 
the  Fire,  and  put  them  into  cold  Water  ;  then  peel  their 
Bark  off,  and  weigh  them  ;  add  to  them  their  Weight  in 
Sugar,  w’ith  a  little  more  Water  than  will  w^et  the  Sugar. 
Set  them  on  the  Fire  again,  and  when  they  boil  up,  take 
them  off.  Let  them  Hand  two  Days,  and  then  boil  them 

again  ;  fo  keep  them  for  your  Ufe.* - Thefe  are  a  noble 

Stomachick,  and  fo  much  in  Efteem  with  the  French  Gen¬ 
try,  that  one  or  more  of  them  are,  with  a  Dram  after 
them,  commonly  made  a  Breakfafl  of. 


^he  following  Re  ceils.,  with  many  others^  came  to  me 
by  the  Poft^  from  a  young  Man  well  qualified  in 
Hufbandry  jiffairs.,  vohom  1  fent  into  Devonfhire 
to  a  Gentleman  of  a  landed  Eft  ate  there.,  as  his 
Servant  or  BaiUjf,  who  made  it  his  Bujtnefs.,  as 
often  as  he  had  Eime.,  for  feveral  Tears.,  to  collect 
for  rne  thofe  Curiofities which  he  thought  might  he 
ferviceaUe  to  me  in  this  and  other  Works, 

Elfordlei'gh,  near  Plympton^  05t,  2g,  174S. 
Honoured  Sir., 

T  Have  herewith  fent  you  fome  Receits  as  they  are  prac- 
^  tifed  in  our  Family,  which  I  hope  will  be  acceptable  to 
you. 

How 


t 
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jHdw  to  make  a  hoiled  Beef-fleak  /^^.-^CuT  the  Meat 
into  Steaks  of  a  moderate  Size,  beat  them,  and  feafon 
them  to  your  palate,  then  having  Dough  made,  with  or 
without  Suet,  make  the  Pye  in  a  Pewter- bafon,  laying  firft 
a  Bottom  of  Dough,  and  when  the  Steaks  are  put  in 
lay  a  clofe  thick  Cover  of  Dough  on  the  Top,  and  over 
that  fallen  a  thick  Cloth  to  prevent  the  Water  getting  in. 
This  boil  in  the  fame  Manner  a  Pudding  is  done  ;  being 
a  Method  that  is  frequently  pradlifed  in  our  Houfe,  as  it 
faves  the  Trouble  and  Expence  of  heating  an  Oven.  But 
mind  always  that, in  this  Way  a  Cloth  be  well  tied  over  the 
Top.  Our  broken  Meat  is  often  drelTed  in  this  Manner, 
fometimes  improved  when  mixed  with  fome  Onions  and 
Apples. 

^0  boil  a  Pye  of  fquah  Pigeons^  5cC. — This  is  often, 
done  with  us,  and  fo  is  an  Apple- pye,  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  Beef- {leak- pye  is  done, 

^0  broil  a  Pigegn^  or  any  other  /mail  Fowl. — When  it 
is  well  pick’d  and  clean’d,  make  up  a  Seafoning  in  Butter, 
and  put  it  into  the  Body  of  the  Fowl ;  then  fow  each  End 
very  clofe,  and  broil  it  whole  over  a  moderate  Fire.  This 
Method  is  little  or  nothing  inferior  ta  roalling,as  it  pre- 
ferves  its  full  Goodnefs,  whereas  by  the  common  Way  of 
hitting  them  it  is  in  a  great  Meafure  loft. 

To  make  Elder  Syrup. —  When  the  Berries  are  full  ripe 
and  dry,  gather  them,  pick  them  very  clean,  and  put 
them  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot  into  an  Oven,  and  bake 
them  in  a  moderate  Heat  of  it,  then  fqueeze  out  the 
Juice,  and  add  to  every  Quart  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  which 
boil  together.  When  cold,  bottle  it.  This  far  exceeds 
the  Wine  in  Virtue,  and  is  excellent  for  a  Cold,  taking 
a  Tea  Spoonful  of  it  boiled  in  half  a  Pint  of  Ale  going 
to  Bed,  or  in  a  Morning  falling;  and  it  is  what  no  good 
Houfekeeper  fliould  be  without.  If  enough  of  this  Syrup 
is  preferved,  an  Elder-wine  may  be  prefently  made  of  it 
at  any  Time.  Cowhip-wine  is  a  good  Liquor  in  a  Fa¬ 
mily,  efpeclally  when  made  bitter  with  Lemon-peel,  which 
renders  it  very  wholefome.  So  far  this  Correfpondent. 

Elder-berries  dijiilled. — It  was  the  Pradlice  of  one  of  our 
Country-women  to  diftill  Elder-berries  for  a  Cordial  Wa¬ 
ter.  She  broke  the  Berries  wuth  her  Hand,  and  in  nine 
Days  they  would  ferment  enough  to  diftill  a  ftrong  Water 
or  Brandy  from  ;  And  if  that  was  diftilled  a  fecond  'Thme, 
it  would  be  extraordinary  good.  But  for  a  farther  Im- 
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provcment  of  it,  fhe  would  with  the  Elder-berries  mix 
idalm,  Mint,  Carduus,  Pennyroyal,  or  green  Wormwood 
inftead  of  Carduus,  and  diftill  it  on  Saffron  and  loaf  Sugar 

firft  put  into  a  Bottle. - Or  thus,  bruife  the  ripe  Berries 

well,  and  put  them  into  warm  W'ater.  Put  Yeaft  to 
them,  cover  them  warm,  and  let  them  work  three  Days, 
as  Beer  does.  Then  diftill  them,  and  they  will  yield  their 
Spirit  eafily. - Or  prefs  out  the  Juice  of  ripe  Elder¬ 

berries,  and  put  it  into  a  Tub:  To  each  Gallon  put  three 
Pounds  of  Sugar  and  fome  Yeaft,  to  work  it  into  a  Fer- 
mentation. — Or  boil  the  Juice  and  Sugar,  and  when  Blood- 
warm,  put  Yeaft  to  it.  When  the  Fermentation  is  over 
diftill  in  an  Alembick  by  a  gentle  Fire,  till  it  tafte  fourifh. 
Keep  this  for  a  Fortnight  clofe  ftopt  in  a  Veflel,  and 
re6fify  it  by  a  fecond  Diftillation.  This  re61:ify’d  Spirit 
of  Elder  cannot  be  taken  alone,  therefore  muft  be  mixed 
with  a  proper  Vehicle.  It  is  an  excellent  Antihydropick 
and  Antifcorbutick  Medicine,  and  works,  as  an  Author 
obferves,  both  by  Urine  and  Sweat,  The  Spirit  of  Elder 
may  (of  this  Sort)  be  made  ufe  of  to  mend  EngUfh  Wines, 
And  fome  have  endeavour’d  to  diftill  a  Spirit  from  Elder¬ 
berries  ftrong  enough  to  burn  in  a  Lamp. 

make  Family  Vinegar, — Take  Stalks  of  Raiftns, 
and  pour  boiling  Water  on  them  j  let  this  ftand  in  a  Tub, 
earthen  Pot,  or  other  wife  open  to  the  Sun,  or  the  Heat  of 
a  Fire,  for  about  fifteen  Days ;  then  bottle  it  and  it  will 
prove  good  Vinegar.  The  Preftings  ofRaifins  willanfwer 
the  fame ;  but  in  either  Cafe  there  muft  not  be  too  much 
Water  made  ufe  of,  left  the  Vinegar  want  a  fufficient^ 
Body. - -Sugar  has  been  diftilled,  and  I  was  credibly  in¬ 

form’d  a  Perfon  had  Liquor  from  it  almoft  as  four  again, 
as  common  Vinegar. 

Vinegar  made  vjith  rotten  Apples, — Take  rotten  Apples 
that  are  not  mouldy,  and  fqueeze  them  ;  put  their  Juice 
in  a  Veffel  to  ftand  in  the  Sun  or  near  a  Fire  ;  with  a 
Cover  to  keep  the  Rain  from  it,  if  expofed  abroad. 

Goojherry  Vinegar. — Put  a  Quart  of  Berries  juft  turnings 
ripe  into  four  Quarts  of  boiling  Water,  and  let  them  ftand 
14  Days,  ftirring  them  well  every  Day.  Then  ftrain 
through  a  Flannel,  and  fet  the  clear  Liquor  with  one 
Pound  of  coarfe  Sugar  mixed  in  a  painted  Iron-bound  Calk 
in  the  Sun,  with  a  Piece  of  Linnen-Rag  pafted  over  the 
Bung-hole,  to  keep  out  Earwigs,  and  a  Tile  over  that, 
when  it  will  make  a  great  hiding  Noife.  Here  let  it 

ftand 
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ftand  till  the  Fermentation  is  over,  and  it  will  thus  get  a 
large  Head  or  Scum  (which  will  be  in  about  3  Weeks, 
or  Time  enough  to  be  fit  to  pickle  with  the  fame  Seafon) 
then  draw  it  off  clear,  and  referve  it  in  a  dry  clofe  Veffel 
for  Ufe.  JV.  B.  This  is  extraordinary  fiiarp,  and  pickles 
any  thing  exceeding  v/ell.  In  this  Condition  it  never 
mothers,  and  therefore  no  Family,  who  has  a  Conveniency 
of  making  it,  fhould  be  without  it. 

Vinegar  made  with  green  Apples  and  Pears. — Take 
green  Apples  and  Pears  that  fall  from  Trees  by  the  Wind. 
When  you  have  got  a  good  Parcel,  {lamp  and  prefs 
them,  and  to  every  Gallon  of  the  clear  Juice  add  a  Pound 
or  a  Pound  and  half  of  Sugar,  and  a  little  Bit  of  Allum 
juft  boiled  up  together  ;  then  ftrain  it  into  a  clear  VefTel, 
and  fet  it  in  the  Sun  with  a  Rag  and  Tile  over  the  Bung- 
hole,  and  in  about  three  V/ eeks  or  a  Month’s  Time  it 
will  be  good  Vinegar  ;  but  be  fure  draw  it  off  thoroughly 
fine. - Or  you  may  put  boiling  Water  over  the  Stamp¬ 

ings,  as  diredled  for  Goofberries. 

Vo  make  Vinegar  with  Malt  Liquor . — Take  fome  of  the 
beft  Table-beer  Wort,  little  or  nothing  hop’d  ;  work  it  very 
high  with  Yeaft  ;  when  the  Ferment  is  over,  fine  it  down 
with  Ilinglafs^  and  draw  it  off  the  Grounds  or  Settlement,. 
If  you  have  Crabs  or  four  Apples,  cut  them  in  Pieces  and 
put  them  into  a  painted  Cafk,  and  let  it  ftand  in  the  Sun 

or  other  Heat  till  perfeCly  four.- - But  the  following 

Receit  is  the  more  common  praHical  one. 

A  fecond  Receit  to  make  a  good  Vinegar  with  Malt  Drink, 
Brew  a  Wort  from  Malt,  but  do  not  boil  it.  Let  it  be 
fermented  feveral  Days,  then  draw  it  off  as  fine  as  you 
can  into  a  Cafk.  Let  it  ftand  in  the  Sun,  and  put  into 
it  chopt  Crabs,  and  a)fo  fome  Rape-feed,  to  improve  the 
I'afte  of  it.  Keep  a  Tile  on  the  Bung-hole. 

Verjuice  made  by  this  Author. — In  September  I  have  been 
ufed  to  ftarnp  and  prefs  out  the  Juice  of  Crabs  rnoftly  of 
my  own  Growth,  which  I  kept  in  a  Calk  by  itfeif  in  my 
Cellar.  This  done,  I  wetted  the  Stampings,  and  after 
they  had  ftood  three  Days  in  a  Tub  1  prefi'ed  them  again, 
and  got  out  a  Water  Verjuice,  that  ferved  my  Family  a 
little  while  for  Vinegar.  This  done,  I  dug  the  Crab 
Stampings  into  a  Bed  of  Earth,  and  from  them  raifed 

many  Crab-ftocks  for  grafting  the  beft  Apples  on. - - 

Crab-juice  is  fo  neceffary  for  Abundance  of  Ufes,  both 
for  Man  and  Beaft,  that  none  ought  to  be  without  it. 
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Two  Bufliels  of  Crabs  generally  produce  five  Gallons  of 
Verjuice.  Always  keep  old  Verjuice  by  you,  it  keeps  back 
Humours,  is  a  fine  Wafb  for  the  Eyes,  and  ferviceable  in 
many  Shapes  for  Man  and  Beaft. 

*To  make  Crab  Pies. — Keep  Crabs  found  till  Chri/l?nas.^ 
and  with  Sugar  enough  they  may  be  made  into  good  Pies. 
N.  B.  Thefe  Crabs  bake  thus  with  the  reddefi:  Colour. 

The  profitable  Vfies  ofi  Scald  or  Blach’-herries  in  Farmers 
and  labouring  Mens  Families.-— I'l-iF.  Value  of  this  defpifed 
Fruit  is  little  known  to  the  World,  although  there  be 
thofe  Virtues  contained  in  it,  that  if  rightly  made  ufe' 
of  would  tend  very  much  to  a  Family's  Profit.  For 
Example : 

Mow  to  moke  Scald-berry  Pies  and  Pajltes  to  hake. - - 

Take  ripe  Scald- berries  and  put  them  into  Dough-cruft, 
Pie  or  Pafty  F^afliion,  about  the  Breadth  of  two  Hands, 
with  fome  Sugar ;  bake  them  at  the  Oven's  Mouth  before 
the  Bread  goes  in,  as  the  common  Oven- Cake  is  done  ;  half 
an  Hour's  Time  bakes  them. 

Scald-berry  Pies  or  Pajlies  to  boil. — By  the  fame  Way 
make  turn-over  Pafties  or  Pies,  and  lay  them  eafily  in  a 
Kettle  or  Pot,  and  boil  them  a  little  ;  about  half  an  Hour 
does  it. 

Scald-berry  Puddings. — We  ftir  them  In  Batter  as  we 
do  Plumbs,  and  boil  them  in  a  Bag  or  Cloth.  —  Thefe 
Ways  of  improving  Scald-berries  are  in  fuch  common 
Pradtice  with  many  of  our  Herifordjhire  Houfewives, 
that  in  fome  Families  they  are  thus  prepared  during  almoft 
the  Scald-berry  Seafon.  For  Sauce  to  fuch  a  Pudding,  they 
ftrew  a  little  Sugar  over  it  when  out  of  the  oven,  and  then 
it  becomes  fo  palatable  that  the  Children  efpecially  gree¬ 
dily  eat  It. — There  is  alfo  an  excellent  Wine  may  be 
made  of  them,  that  is  very  little  inferior  in  Tafte  and 
Goodnefs  to  true  Claret,  as  I  {bail  make  appear  in  my  de- 
figned  next  Treatife  on  Fruit-Trees,  Cyder,  C5V. 

Fo  make  a  Goojberry  boiled  Pudding,  This  is  a  pretty 
Contrivance  to  fave  much  of  the  Expence  of  Plumbs,  and 
yet  to  give  a  Family  a  pleafant  Repaft,  by  mixing  green 
Goofberries  in  Batter,  as  we  do  Raifins  for  making  a 
Plumb-pudding  ;  when  boiled,  eat  it  with  Sugar  and  But¬ 
ter,  or  Sugar  alone. 

Onion  Pye  made  by  labouring  Mens  Wives. — They  mix 
chopt  Apples  and.  Onions  in  equal  Quantities,  and  with 
fome  Sugar  put  them  into  Dough-cruft  and  bake  them  : 

This 
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This  hy  fome  is  thought  to  make  as  good  a  Pie  as 
Pumkins  do.  It  is  a  Hertfordjhire  Contrivance. 

Pumkin  Pye. — We  pare  and  cut  the  Pumkins  in  Slices, 
then  Jay  the  Slices  in  a  glazed  eathen  Pot  with  Salt  be¬ 
tween  each  Layer  of  them,  all  Night,  for  extradfing  out 
their  watry  Juice:  Then  chop  them  with  the  like  Quan¬ 
tity  or  lels  of  Apples,  and  v/ith  Sugar  put  them  into  a 
Cruft  and  bake.  The  Pumkins  fave  Apples,  and  by  fome 
are  liked  better  than  Apples  alone. 


Difeafes  and  Medicines, 

pLEURlST  cured  with  Camomile.  — To  do  this 
.our  Country  Women,  before  they  bleed,  try  Camo¬ 
mile,  by  boiling  a  Boy’s  Handful  of  it  in  a  Pint  of  mid¬ 
dling  Ale  a  little  while ;  then  ftrain,  and  fweeten  it  with 
half  a  half-pennyv/orth  of  Treacle,  and  as  foon  as  it  is 
drank,  go  to  bed,  laying  the  boiled  Camomile  to  the 
Side  where  the  Pain  is,  which  if  violent,  fome  will  make 
ufe  of  a  whole  half-pennyworth  of  Treacle. 

Hoarfenefs  cured  by  Figs  and  Brandy.  —  Take  three 
Ph’gs,  fplit  them  and  toaft  them,  and  then  put  them 
into  half  a  Quartern  of  French  or  old  Molofles  Brandy; 
eat  the  Figs  going  to  Bed,  and  in  about  eigh't  Minutes 
after  drink  up  the  Brandy. — Or  bruife  four  Ounces  of 
Figs,  eight  Ounces  of  Prunes,  and  four  large  Cloves  of 
Garlick ;  boil  in  three  Pints  of  Milk,  ftrain  and  fweeten 
with  Candy  or  Sugar,  take  fome  hot  going  to  Bed,  and 
continue  it  for  a  Cough 

Hoarfenefs  cured  by  Treacle  and  TVaier. — Take  three 
or  four  Knife-points  of  Treacle  in  your  Mouth,  and  then 
diredlly  drink  a  Draught  of  cold  Water  after  it,  and  go  im¬ 
mediately  to  Bed.  It  will  fweat  you,  and  is  by  fome  thought 
to  be  thebeft  of  Medicines  for  thisPurpofe. — Another  wraps 
up  a  Piece  of  Butter  as  big  as  a  Walnut  in  Sugar. 

A  Tympany  cured.  —  Mr.  Cafer^  whom  I  knew,  was 
a  famous  Surgeon- Apothecary  and  Man-Midwife  at 
in  Kent.,  whofe  Wife  having  a  Tympany,  or  verv  large 
fwelPd  Belly,  it  failed  her  Hufband  and  all  the  Skill  of 
his  Acquaintance  to  cure  her,  till  happily  a  Beggar-Woman 
advifed  her  to  apply  Camomile  dipt  in  Spirits  of  Wine, 
which  efFedfed  a  Cure,  and  ftie  out-lived  her  Hulband. 

K  4  Vomitiing 
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Vomlttlng  Jlopt, — Boil  Mint  and  Camomile  In  Water, 
fvveeten  the  (trained  Liquor  with  Treacle  and  drink  it, 
but  apply  the  Herbs  hot  to  the  Belly  \  it  cured  my  Ser¬ 
vant  when  other  Things  failed. 

Cough  and  Afihma, 

cure  a  Cough. — My  Landlord,  the  late  Mr.  Cole- 
^  mare.,  Re£tor  of  Little-Gaddefden  allured  me,  that 
the  following  Receit  is  an  infallible  Cure  for  a  Cough.-— 
Boil  two  Ounces' of  Spanijh  Liquorice  with  three  Cloves 
of  Garlick,  in  a  Quart  of  Spring  Water,  till  it  comes  to 
a  Pint ;  take  a  Spoonful  of  it  now  and  then  as  the  Fit 
happens.  For  an  Ajlhma. — A  Man  was  kept  many  Years 
alive  by  drinking  (as  his  common  Drink)  Rum,  Water, 
and  Sugar.  Whey  is  good,  and  Beer  almoff  Poifon. — One 
Daniel  Watkins^o^  Long  Ada  rf on.,  near  Aylejhury.^  declared  to 
ine,thathewascuredofanAfthmabyfwallowingyoungFrogs. 

A fecond  Receit, — Mr.  Juftice  Duncomb.^  of  Barley- End 
in  Bucks.^  laid  much  Strefs  on  this  Remedy  for  a  Cough  : 
Boil,  fays  he,  Bran  in  Water,  ftrain,  and  fweeten  with 
Sugar-candy. 

A  third  Receit. — A  Farmer’s  Wife  ufed  to  put  Pepper 
into  a  Pint  of  Ale,  and  drink  it  going  into  Bed.  It  has 
cured  in  one  Night’s  Time. — Or  fwallow  a  Pint  of  cold 
Spring  Water  going  to  Bed  ;  it  will  caufe  you  to  fweat. 

A  fourth  Receit  for  Cough  and  Afthma. — 7'ake  five  or 
fix  Figs,  as  many  Cloves  of  Garlick,  and  eight  or  ten 
Prunes  floned  and  bruifed  ;  infufe  all  in  a  Pint  of  Rum, 
and  fill  up  if  Occafion  with  another  Pint,  taking  now  and 
then  fome  of  it. — The  Landlord  at  th^  Bear -Inn  2it  South¬ 
ampton  told  me  nothing  exceeds  it.' 

Sir  Hans  Sloan’r  Medicine  for  an  Aflhma. — Take  the 
Yolk  of  an  Egg  in  a  Dram  of  Rum  now  and  then;  it  is 
a  moft  excellent  Remedy. 

Fhe  famous  Cure  for  a  Cough  and  fpitting  of  Blood  by 
Balfa7n  of  Sulphur, — Drop  ten  Drops  of  Balfam  of  Sul¬ 
phur  on  a  Piece  of  Loaf  Sugar  and  fwallow  it ;  it  will 
caufe  a  Cold  to  begin  breaking  diredlly,  make  you  fpit, 
and  heal  the  Lungs.  My  Farrier,  that  is  the  Duke  of 

BrldgwateAs  Farrier,  tells  me,  that  in - ,  1749?  he 

had  fuch  a  violent  Cough,  as  to  bring  up  much  Blood  in 
Clots,  which  he  thinks  muft  have  terminated  in  an  Ulcer 
on  his  Lungs  and  a  Confumption,  had  he  not  been  cured  ; 
but  he  cured  himfelf  by  taking  twenty  Drops  of  Balfam 
of  Sulphur  in  a  Tea  Spoonful  of  Treacle  twice  a  Day, 
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for  feveral  Days,  which  dirv^diy  ftopt  his  fpitting  of  Blood, 
and  cured  him  ;  but  it  was  not  the  fame  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Per  Ton. Cely^  a  Servant  at  Barley- End^ 

having  a  Cough  that  made  him  fpit  Blood,  was  ordered 
by  Dr.  TVoodhoufe  of  Berkhamjlead  to  take  Balfam  of  Sul¬ 
phur,  but  it  did  not  anfwer ;  upon  this  he  applied 
himfelf  to  one  Surgeon  Rowland  of  Aylejbury^  and  his  Reme¬ 
dy  did  not  do  ;  at  laft  there  happened  to  be  two  Phyfical 
ProfelTors  at  Tring^  who  faid  one  to  the  other.  Come  we 
(hall  lofe  this  good  Pot- Companion,  if  we  don’t  do  fome- 
thing  better  for  him.  Upon  which,  they  ordered  him  to 
boil  Raifins,  Figs,  Coltsfoot-flowers,  Saflafras,  Liquo¬ 
rice-Powder,  and  one  Spoonful  of  Annifeed,  in  three 
Quarts  of  Spring-water,  till  it  came  to  three  Pints,  and 
drink  it  at  Difcretion  ;  Cely  faid,  he  found  much  Benefit 
at  the  firft  taking  of  it,  and  was  thoroughly  cured  by  it 
afterwards. — It  was  thought  the  Balfam  was  too  hot  for 
his  Conftitution  in  the  Quantity  it  was  given  him. 

For  a  common  Cough. — Boil  one  Ounce  of  Butter,  one 
Ounce  of  Honey,  and  a  Sprig  of  Rofemary,  in  half  a  Pint 
of  Milk,  and  drink  going  to  Bed  ;  but  Treacle  is  thought 
by  fome  to  be  better  than  Honey. 

Another  Receit  for  a  Cough. — Boil  a  Spoonful  of  Ho^ 
ney,  and  a  Spoonful  of  Muftard,  in  lefs  than  half  a  Pint 
of  White-wine  Vinegar;  let  it  but  juft  boil  up,  and  whea 
cold  enough,  take  it  going  to  Bed  ;  it  has  cured  when 
other  I'hings  have  failed,  by  giving  a  breathing  Sweat. 

Another. — Make  a  Tea  of  Horehound  and  Ground- 
Ivy.  Dr.  Woodhoufe, 

A  Smith  cured  of  a  confumptlve  Cough. — This  Smith 
lived  near  me,  when  he  told  me  the  following  Medicine 
cured  him  of  a  Cough  of  two  Years  ftanding  :  He  put 
a  Handful  of  Rue  and  a  Sprig  of  Wormwood  into  a 
two  Quart  large-nofed  Glafs  Bottle  of  Ale,  and  after  they 
had  been  foaked  a  Day  and  Night,  he  drank  half  a  Pint 
at  a  Time,  in  the  Morning  and  at  going  to  bed  ;  when 
out,  he  filled  up  the  Bottle  with  more  Ale,  and  afterwards 
he  put  in  frefh  Herbs  and  more  Ale,  and  thus  cured  him- 
felf ;  otherwife  he  thought  the  Cough  would  have  brought 
him  into  a  Confumption. 

A  Family  Syrup  to  cure  Coughs.-^Qoi.Ts'EooT  yellow 
Flowers  blow  in  March  and  April.)  and  one  of  our  Country 
Houfewives  makes  a  Syrup  of  them  to  keep  all  the  Year 
by  her,  for  curing  her  Family  of  Coughs. — Or  boil  a 
Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Raifins  ftoned,  with  fome  Hore- 

hound. 
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hound,  in  a  Quart  of  Ale,  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of 
Sugar-candy,  till  a  third  Part  is  waited  3  take  a  Coffee- 
cup  full  Night  and  Morning. 

A  fine  Remedy  for  a  Cough  or  Cold. — Put  twenty-four 
Cloves  of  Garlick  into  a  Pint  and  half  of  Coltsfoot,  Mint, 
and  Hyfop-water  ;  boil  the  Cloves  till  they  are  tender, 
then  lay  them  on  a  Plate.  This  done,  take  the  liquid 
Part,  and  add  to  it  half  a  Pint  of  the  very  belt  White- 
wine  Vinegar,  and  one  Pound  of  Sugar-candy,  which  boil 
gently  till  it  comes  to  a  Syrup  ;  when  cold,  let  the  Gar- 
lick  lie  in  it. — Diredlions  for  taking  it. — Take  two  Cloves 
in  a  Spoonful  of  the  Syrup  every  Morning,  and  faff  till 
Dinner  ;  at  Night  only  one  Spoonful  of  the  Syrup  3  con¬ 
tinue  at  Difcretion  :  It  is  faid,  that  nothing  is  better  to  cure 
a  Cough  or  Cold,  or  to  preferve  the  Lungs,  and  create 
an  Appetite.  Another  boils  a  whole  Head  of  Garlick  in 
two  Quarts  of  Water  to  a  Quart,  then  puts  in  a  Pound 
of  Sugar-candy,  and  boils  it  to  a  Pint ;  Take  a  Tea-fpoonful 
frequently. 

A  poor  Family's  Remedy  for  a  Cough. — T  hey  take  Brapdy 
thicken’d  with  Sugar,  or  (better)  Brandy,  coarfe  Sugar,  and 
fweet  Oil  mixt. — A  Hooping-Cough  has  been  cured  in  Chil¬ 
dren,  by  putting  coarfe  Sugar  between  fliced  Turnips  3  or 
Sugar-candy  in  the  Liquor. 

Sore  Throat. — OuR  Country  Houfewives  mix  Honey 
and  Pepper  together  3  or  turn  a  Fig  infide  outward,  and  put 
powder’d  Race-ginger  on  it  3  or  boil  Rofemary  and  Sugar  in 
Milk. — Or  you  may  make  a  good  Gargle  for  a  Sore  Throat, 
by  adding  Pepper  or  powder’d  Ginger  to  the  above  Cough 
Medicine,  confifting  of  Honey,  Muftard,  and  Vinegar. 
This  warm’d,  fhould  be  frequently  ufed  to  gargle  the 
fore  Part  of  a  Throat,  and  applied  now  and  then  with 
a  Liquorice  Stick.  —  Another  of  my  Neighbours  drops 
Hungary  Water  on  Loaf-fugar  and  fwallows  it. — Efquire 
Williams.^  of  Devonflnre^  mixes  bell  Brandy  with  a  little 
Water,  and  fwallowing  it  feveral  Times  a  Day  cures  him. — 
Another  for  a  Cough  or  Sore  Throat  holds  a  large  Pewter- 
fpoonful  of  Honey  over  fome  Embers,  till  it  is  melted 
thoroughly  hot,  and  takes  it  very  hot  going  to  Bed  ;  this 
is  much  pra61:ifed  in  Hertfordjhire. — When  the  Palate  of 
the  Mouth  is  down,  boil  Pepper  in  Milk  with  Butter  and 
Rofemary  3  take  fome  now  and  then  very  hot,  and 

ftroke  under  your  Jaws  at  the  fame  Time. - Or  as 

foon  as  the  Throat  begins  to  be  fore,  wrap  Pepper  in 
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a  Piece  of  frefh  Butter  about  the  Blgnefs  of  a  fmall  Wal¬ 
nut,  and  when  the  Butter  is  cover’d  all  over  with  the 
Pepper,  fv/allow  it :  This  has  proved  a  prefent  Cure. 

Jaundice, 

^^Aundlce  cured.  —  My  next  Neighbour  the  Widow 
J  Howard.,  who  lives  on  her  landed  Eftate,  and  has 
more  Experience  in  Medicines  than  thoufands  of  others, 
fays,  old  Women  cure  this  Diftemper  better  than  Doc¬ 
tors. — That  {he  knew  a  Woman  gather  a  Bufhel  of  Chick- 
weed  for  getting  and  faving  the  Juice  of  it,  purely  for 
having  ({he  thought)  the  bell  Remedy  in  the  World  by 
her  ready  to  cure  the  Jaundice  at  any  Time  of  the  Year, 
I  fuppofe  by  making  a  Syrup  of  it.  In  1747,  yics,.  Hoxvard 
had  a  Niece,  naturally  of  a  ruddy  Comple6tion,  and  of  a 
found  Conffitution,  but  the  Mother  of  it  having  indulged 
the  Girl  (almoft  fix  Years  old)  in  drinking  Tea  every  Morn¬ 
ing,  and  fometimes  in  the  Afternoon,  ihe  fell  into  the 
Jaundice,  but  was  cured  by  Mrs.  Howard.,  who  only  gave 
her  a  Spoonful  of  Chickweed -juice  fafting,  and  another 
Spoonful  at  four  of  the  Clock  in  the  Afternoon  in  a  little 
Ale  ;  but  it  would  not  be  amifs,  if  a  little  Saffron  was 
mixt  with  the  Juice.  This  was  continued  till  perfcdfly 
cured,  and  (lie  tells  me  that  this  has  done,  when  all  other 
Remedies  have  failed.  The  Saffron  by  tincturing  the  Juice 
makes  it  excellent.  H.  B.  The  Juice  of  Chickweed  has 
cured  feveral  grown  Perfons  about  Market-Jireet  in  Hert-’ 
fordJJjire. 

To  cure  the  Jaundice  hy  Z/ci?.— -It  has  often  fucceeded 
by  giving  the  Patient  nine  live  Lice  every  Morning  for 
a  Week,  in  a  little  Ale.  —  Or  take  half  a  Dram  of 
Cochineal,  the  fame  of  Cream  of  Tartar;  mix  them  with 
two  Drams  of  Venetian  Soap,  which  incorporate  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  take  half  a  Dram  three  Times  a  Day,  till 
the  Patient  is  well,  which  will  foon  be  :  This  Receit  is 
faid  by  Dr.  Fuller  to  be  a  moft  excellent  one,  refraining 
from  Salt  Meats  and  ftrong  Drink. 

To  cure  the  Jaundice  in  Children  hy  Mr.  Boyle’r  Receit,—-' 
Mix  half  an  Ounce  of  powder’d  Rhubarb  with  three 
Ounces  of  Currants,  and  beat  the  whole  into  an  EleCluary  ; 
give  the  Quantity  of  a  Hafei-nut  every  Morning  for  feve¬ 
ral  Days. 

The 
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original  Recelt  for  curing  the  faundice  'In  old  or 
youngs  hy  the  fuice  of  Chickweed^  runs  thus. — Take  Pim¬ 
pernel  and  Chickweed,  ftamp  and  ftrain  them  into  PolTet- 
Ale,  and  let  the  Party  drink  thereof  Morning  and  Even¬ 
ing  ;  but  our  country  Houfewlves  have  found  by  many 
Experiments,  that  the  Juice  of  Chickweed  alone  never  fails 
curing  a  yellow  Jaundice,  if  given  in  Time. — Mr.  Boyle 
fays,  a  Lady  cured  herfelf  twice  by  boiling  an  Egg  hard 
in  her  Urine,  and  then  pricking  Holes  all  over  in  it,  fhe 
buried  it  in  an  Ant-hill,  and  as  the  Egg  wafted,  fo  did 
her  Diftemper. 

Black  Jaundice. — It  is  faid,  that  if  (hell  Snails  be  roafted 
and  'dried  at  the  Fire,  or  in  an  Oven,  and  made  into 
Powder,  and  a  Spoonful  thereof  drank  in  Ale  at  a  I'ime, 
and  fo  taken  nine  Days  together,  it  perfectly  cures  the  black 
Jaundice. 

Dropjy. 

1-Jf  O  JV  Mr.  Axtell,  a  Surgeon  and  Apothecary  at 
Leighton  in  Bedfordftiire,  preferv^d  himfelf  many 
Tears,  while  his  Legs  zvere  fpotted  and  fweWd  with  the 

Dropfy. - This  Perfon  I  knew  to  be  well  IkilPd  in 

his  Profeflion.  He  drank  no  Malt  Liquor,  but  bought 
old  Jamaica  Rum  of  Mr.  Ladbury^  a  Diftiller,  near 
Do3ors- Commons  in  London^  for  eight  Shillings  a  Gallon. 
To  one  Quart  of  it,  he  put  two  Quarts  of  Water,  two 
Lemons,  two  Oranges,  and  four  Ounces  of  double-refined 
Sugar  ;  the  Peels  he  cut  frnall,  and  to  them  and  their 
Juice  he  pourM  on  boiling  Water,  and  fo  let  them  ftand 
cover’d  ;  Xvhen  cold,  he  put  in  the  Rum,  and  when  he 
would  drink  of  it,  he  warm’d  a  Coffee-difh  full.  This 
was  his  conftant  Drink,  with  another  made  of  Rhenifh- 
Wine  and  green  Tea,  in  which  he  would  pour  fome 
Drops  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol. — Thefe  Liquors  preferved  him 
many  Years  from  being  overcome  by  his  Dropfy,  till  at 
laft  he  died  in  1727.  N.  B.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
a  Phyfician  in  London.,  that  undertakes  to  cure  the  Dropfy 
without  tapping,  where  another  would  tap  for  it.  He  did 
a  furprifing  Cure  of  this  Kind  at  Gaddefden^  as  is  well 
known  in  the  Parifh. 

Dropfy  cured  by  a  country  Houfewife. - In  the  firft 

Place  {he  advifes  to  take  a  Purge  or  two  of  Pilla-Cochia. 
Then  take  two  Befoms  made  not  with  Birch  but  Broom, 
and  two  Handfuls  of  fweet  Cifley,  by  fome  called 
Maid-fweet,  that  grows  like  a  Kecks  in  wet  Meadows  ; 
boil  thefe  in  fix  Gallons  of  the  belt  Wort  drawn  from 

five 
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five  or  fix  Buftiels  of  Malt  5  let  it  l)oil  an  Hour  gentl/)  then 
ftrain,  work  It,  and  barrel  it;  Hp  muft  be  a  common 
Drink,  for  every  Thing  fhould  bb  avoided  that  creates 
Thirft  in  Meats  and  Drinks.  Both  the  Receits  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  will  undoubtedly  anfwer  Expectation,  if  duly  fol¬ 
lowed. — Or  which  is  better,  take  five  Spoonfuls  of  Broom 
Afhes,  the  Alhes  of  eight  burnt  Nutmegs,  one  Ounce  of 
Muftard  Seed,  two  Ounces  of  fcraped  Horfe-radilh, 
and  fome  Sage  of  Virtue  :  Thefe  infufe  in  a  Gallon  of 
White-wineTfor  four  or  five  Days,  and  drink  a  Jill  in  the 
Morning  fafting,  and  another  at  Night: — Or  infufe  or  boil 
them  in  the  \Vort.  ^ 

The  Gout, 


This  obftlnate  Malady  is  much  eafier  prevented 
then  cured. — Gum  Guaiacum  is  certainly  the  great- 
eft  Remedy  knowii  by  Man  for  the  Gout ;  but  the  feveral 
Ways  of  making  a  right  Ufe  of  It,  is  the  main  Thing 
to  be  known. 

The  firj}  TVay  to  relieve  a  Fit  of  the  Gout, — As  foon  as  ever 
the  Fit  is  come  on  a  Pcrfon,  let  him  take  a  Ihort  half  Quartern 
of  the  following  Mixture  going  to  bed,  on  an  empty  Stomach, 
Infufe  half  an  Ounce  of  Gum  Guaiacum  Powder  in  a  Pint  of 
good  Rum,  fliakeit  well,  and  it  is  fit  to  ufe  direClly ;  you  may 
take  the  Rum  and  Powder  in  a  Mixture  alone,  or  in  a  Quarter 
of  a  Pint  of  Ale  orMountaifi-wine;  cover  clofe  in  Bed  and  lie 
till  nine  next  Morning,  for  it  will  caufe  a  gentle  Sweat,  and 
perhaps  a  Stool  or  two.  This  has  difcharged  the  Pain  entirely 
in  one  Night’s  Time,  and  if  you  think  fit  you  may  take  it 
again,  leting  one  Night  pafs  between  ;  but  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  of  this  excellent  Medicine,  that  the  oftener  you  take 
it,  the  lefs  EIFeCf  it  has. 

A  fecond  Way  to  relieve  a  Fit  of  the  Gouf.’*^\  knew  a 
Perfon  of  my  intimate  Acquaintance,  that  as  foon  as  he 
had  taken  the  Gum  Guaiacum  Dofe,  rubbed  the  gouty 
Part  with  fome  Spirit  of  Lavender,  and  when  he  had 
done  this,  he  clapt  a  Rag  over  the  fame  befmear’d  with 

Treacle,  and  it  anfwered. - But  as  for  making  ufe  of 

an  Application  of  Muftard  for  this  Purpofe,  I  am  agalnft 
it,  for  I  knew  a  Perfon  by  this  Means  draw  a  Blifter  on 
bis  gouty  Foot  that  coft  him  five  Shillings  curing,  not- 
withftanding  it  was  laid  on  in  a  Rag,  and  although  it  is 
faid  the  Rag  fhould  be  twice  or  thrice  doubled  to  prevent 
the  bliftering ;  yet  if  any  of  the  Muftard  in  the  Bed  fhould 
get  befide  the  Rag,  it  may  do  Mifchief, 

Hovj 
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Now  a  IJigUr  cured  hhnfelf  of  a  Fit  of  the  Gout.  —  I  am 
informed  that  one  Mr.  Gculd^  a  Higler,  being  feized  on 
a  Journey  with  the  Gout  in  his  Foot,  fo  that  he  could 
not  walk,  ftopt  at  Bu/hy  near  Watford^  and  poured  fome 
Spirit  of  Lavender  into  his  Shoe,  and  by  the  Time  he  rode 
fourteen  Miles  to  London^  he  was  thoroughly  cured. 

Sweat  for  the  Gout. — I  have  been  informed  that  a  Per- 
fon  of  Note  took  of  Hartlhorn  one  Scruple,  Powder  of 
Snakeroot  the  fame  Quantitv,  Mithridate  half  a  Dram, 
drinking  it  in  any  cordial  Water. — It  is  a  violent  Sweat, 
fuch  a  one  that  I  Ihould  not  care  to  take,  unlefs  it  was  at 
the  laf:  Extremity. 

J  Medicine  for  the  Gout  put  in  PraSftce  by  a  rohuf  Tradef- 
man. — He  fays  he  mixt  Spirit  of  Saffron,  Spirit  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  aiid  Spirit  of  Hartfhorn  together,  half  an  Ounce 
of  each,  and  took  twenty  Drops  at  a  Time  in  Ale,  and 
found  it  an  excellent  Remedy  for  Gout  or  Rheumatifm. 

A  Preventive  for  the  Gout. — A  G  entleman  at  Watford  in 
Hertfordjhire  put  half  a  Dram  of  the  Powder  of  Gum 
Guaiacum  into  half  a  Pint  of  warm  Ale,  and  drank  the 
fame  Dofe  faffing  eight  Mornings  fucceffively,  and  for¬ 
bore  feven  Mornings,  then  took  it  again,  and  fo  on. — 
This  I  tliiiik  to  be  an  excellent  Prefervative  againft  the 
Gout ;  but  we  have  a  country  Apothecary  that  takes  a 
Dram  and  a  half  of  Gum  Guaiacum  and  Alloes  each,  and 
makes  it  into  Pills  with  Balfam  of  Peru  :  Dofe  half  a 
Dram  before  Supper. 

A  Gentleman  cured  of  the  Gout  for  four  Tears. — As  foon  as 
the  Gout  began,  he  took  a  Spoonful  of  Flower  of  Brim- 
ffone  in  fome  Spring  Water  going  to  bed,  with  a  Glafs 
of  Mountain  Wine  after  it,  and  the  fame  next  Morning, 
and  fo  on  till  it  removed  the  Fit,  which  it  foon  did,  and 
he  had  no  Gout  for  four  Years  after. — But  If  I  am  not 
miffaken,  he  at  the  fame  time  applied  on  very  fine  Flan¬ 
nel  hot  Treacle,  fo  that  with  thefe  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  Remedies  he  foon  overcame  his  Gout.  The  Trea¬ 
cle,  fhifted  twice  a  Day,  helps  to  fweat  the  Part  and  extract 
the  gouty  Matter. 

Outward  and imvard  Applications  for  the  Gout.  — Some 
lay  much  Strefs  bn  a  little  Tar  mixed  with  Treacle,  and 
applied  on  a  doubled  Cloth  hot  to  the  gouty  Part,  — 
Others  fay  it  is  better  done,  if  the  Tar  is  mixed  with 
Mutton-dripping,  and  cry  this  up  for  the  very  beft  of 

outward  Cures  3  for  both  thefe  draw  out  the  Humour. - 

My 
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My  Farrier,  who  has  now  and^  then  the  Gout  in  a  violent 
Manner,  takes  a  little  Spoonful  of  Flower  of  Brimftone 
mixt  with  Treacle  three  Mornings  faffing,  as  the  quickeff 
inhde  Relief  of  all  others ;  and  for  an  outward  Relief  he 
heats  a  Brick  very  hot,  and  applies  it  in  Folds  of  Cloth 
as  hot  as  can  be  endured  ;  it  draws  much,  and  holds  its 
Heat  a  long  Time  ;  but  if  ufed  too  much,  it  is  apt  to 
leave  a  Weaknefs  in  the  Part, — — A  gouty  Correfpondent 
writes  to  me,  that  he  knew  a  Perfon  wear  a  Piece  of  common 
Allum,  cut  into  the  Shape  of  a  middling  Oyfterfhell,  to 
weigh  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound ;  that  this  is  the  fame 
Remedy  prefcribed  or  made  ufe  of  by  the  famous 
Mr.  Mofes  Hart^  as  an  eafy  preventive  one,  and 
fo  cheap,  as  to  coft  but  one  Penny,  and  that  it  muft  be 
conffantly  wore  in  a  Breeches  Pocket. - ^Another  pre¬ 
fers  a  Piece  of  Roll  Brimffone  for  the  fame  Purpofe. - - 

Where  the  Gout  is  fettled,  mix  Barbadoes  liquid  Tar 
with  Olive-Oil,  and  apply  it  Plaiffer-wife. 

T!he  Gout  faid  to  be.  relieved  by  one  or  more  IJpies. — I  HAVE 
heard  it  as  the  Opinion  of  feveral  learned  Gentlemen, 
that  if  a  Perfon  has  an  IlTue  in  each  Leg,  or  better  above 
the  Knee,  it  will  deliver  him  from  having  the  Gout.  But 
I  think  this  is  not  infallible,  becaufe  I  knew  two  Per- 
fons  that  have  had  two  Iffues  at  once  on  them  for  this 
Purpofe,  and  ye|  were  not  cured.  The  late  Mr.  Meadows^ 
living  near  Hempjlead.^  had  an  Iffue  in  one  Arm  and  one 
Leg,  as  I  have  been  informed  ;  it  is  true  he  had  great 
Relief  by  It,  yet  by  the  Gouty  Pains  and  Rheumatifm 
he  died  in  February^  *748,  at  the  Age  of  about  forty-feven. 
Another  Perfon  now  alive,  a  Gentleman’s  Park-keeper 
in  HertfordJhAre^  the  mofi:  troubled  with  the  Gout  that 
1  ever  knew  any  one  of  a  young  Man,  found  the  greateft 
Relief  by  having  an  Iffue  in  each  Leg;  but  not  a  total 

Cure. - Another,  his  Companion,  now  alive  (in  May 

1749)  of  confiderable  Worth,  had  a  Place  lanced  on  the 
Joint  near  his  great  Toe,  where  the  Surgeon  took  out 
chalk  Stones  that  would  mark,  notwithftanc^ing  he  has  an 
Iffue  in  one  Leg,  and  is  now  but  about  forty  Years  of 
Age.  , 

How  the  Duke  of  Bridgevrater’r  Farrier  cured  himfelf  of 
the  Gout  in  his  Stomach. — Here  I  (hall  bring  to  the  Tell 
an  Aclion  performed  on  my  Farrier  by  his  own  Manage¬ 
ment.  He  generally  keeps  Venice-Treacle  by  him  for 
Horfes  Diffempers,  and  being  fo  much  aiHided  with  the 

Gout, 
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Gout,  that  he  ha(i  it  in  'his  Legs,  Feet,  Hands,  and 
Shoulder  at  once  (and  at  laft  it  got  into  his  Stomach) 
finding  his  Cafe  defperate,  he  directly  had  recourfe  to 
Venlce-Treacle,  and  took  a  Piece  of  it  about  the  Bignefs 
of  a  fmall  Walnut  dilTolved  in  Ale,  going  to  Bed.  And 
fare  enough,  it  drove  the  Gout  out  of  his  Stomach,  as 
he  afliired  me.  And  to  prevent  its  Return,  he  next  Day 
took  a  large  Dofe  of  Gin  to  keep  his  Stomach  warm  for 
the  Purpofe,  after  he  had  by  the  Treacle  gone  through  a 
deep  Sweat* 

fecond  Recelt  to  cure  the  Gout  in  the  Stomach, — A 
Correspondent  of  the  Efculapian  Tribe  writes  to  me, 
That  to  prevent  the  fatal  Effects  of  the  Gout  in  the 
Stomach,  when  it  has  feized  this  Part,  take  Elixir  Salutis 
one  Ounce,  Tin6fure  of  Rhubarb  made  in  Wine  a  Quar- 
ter  of  an  Ounce,  Tindfure  of  Gum  Guaiacum  made  in 
Spirit  of  Sal  volatile.  Aloes,  and  Spirit  of  Lavender,  of  each 
half  a  Dram,  Sydenham’s  Liquid  Laudanum  fifteen  Drops, 
to  be  direcfly  taken  when  the  Fit  feizes. 

Do^or  Quincy’j  (and  another’s)  Ale  for  the  Gout. — In  his 
Difpenfatory^  page  484,  he  fays.  Take  Guaiacum  and 
Saflafras  each  one  Ounce,  Leaves  of  Germander  and 
Ground-pine  dry’d,  each  two  Ounces ;  boil  in  Wort  in- 
Read  of  Hops,  in  five  or  fix  Gallons  of  it,  then  ftrain  and 
work  it  with  Yeaft  as  ufual.  When  it  is  put  in  a  Bar¬ 
rel,  take  Roots  of  Avens,  half  a  Pound  ;  Hermodadfyls, 
four  Ounces}  Agrimony,  Sage,  Betony,  Dodder  of  Thyme, 
Stoechas-flowers,  each  two  Ounces  ;  Raifins  ftoned,  half  a 

Pound  }  and  hang  them  in  the  Veflel, - Or  take  one 

Pound  of  Raifins  ;  four  Ounces  of  SafTafras  Chips  or  Shave- 
ings  ;  the  fame  Quantity  of  Hartfhorn  Shavings  ;  candy M 
Eringo-Roots,  fix  Ounces}  Angelico- Roots,  three  Ounces; 
Guaiacum  Chips,  two  Ounces ;  dry’d  Orange-Peel,  two 
Ounces.  Hang  thefe  in  five  Gallons  of  fmall. Ale  when  it 
is  tun’d.  Tap  at  a  Fortnight’s  End,  and  drink  conftantly 
of  it. 

An  experienced  ferviceahle  Account  how  to  manage  and 
relmve  the  Gout. — Experience  is  the  beft  Doefor ; 
a  merry  Life  and  fhort  one  is  too  often  the  wrong  Choice 
of  imprudent  Perfons,  but  a  fober  Life  and  a  long  one  is 
a  true  Choice  ;  however,  as  many  by  the  unthinking  Folly 
of  Youth  unwarily,  by  drinking,  lay  the  Foundation  of  a 
Gout,  which  they  can  never  be  cured  of,  without  fubmit- 
ting  to  Dr.  Boerhaave’s  Milk-Diet — Therefore  drink 

half 
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half  a  Pint  of  the  Qiiickfilver-water  every  Morning 
throughout  the  Year,  and  towards  Jpril  take  now  and 
then  a  Dofe  of  the  preventing  Gum  Guaiacum  Pills,  and 
when  you  have  the  Gout  rub  your  Foot  with  human  Urine 
a  little  warm’d.  This  done,  rub  alfo  over  the  fame 
Hogflard,  or  rather  Adders-tongue  neat  Ointment,  and 
immediatelv  lav  on  the  Part  one  or  more  bruifed  Cole- 

J  j 

wort  or  Cabbage  Leaves  a  little  heated  5  draw  your 
Stocking  over  the  fame,  and  lie  in  it  ;  this  do  till  th"e  Pain 
and  Swellino;  are  eone.  This  outward  Manao-ement  I  knew 
an  ancient  Gentleman,  very  fubjedf  to  frequent  Fits  of  the 
Gout,  always  to  make  ufe  of,  to  his  quick  Relief. 

An  outward  Application  to  relieve  the  gouty  Pain. —  A 
Mixture  of  common  Tar  with  Mutton  Dripping,  laid 
on  a  gouty  Foot,  has  been  afhrmed  to  be  an  excellent  Re¬ 
medy.  Others  fay,  that  to  mix  Tar  wdth  Olive 

Oil,  apply’d  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  is  better.  But  by 
what  1  undeiffand  of  an  outward  Application  for  the 
Gout,  I  advife  to  mix  this  liquid  excellent  Barbadoes  Tar 
with  Treacle  ;  a  fourth  Part  Tar,  and  three  Parts  com¬ 
mon  Treacle  ;  and  lay  it  Plaifferwife  on  the  gouty  Part, 
as  a  moff  excellent  Remedy.  And  withail  take  this 
Caution,  that  you  employ  no  outward  Application  which 
may  force  in  the  gouty  Humour,  left  it  drive  it  back 
to  the  Stomach  or  Plead  j  but  only  fuch  as  thofe  that  are 
Drawers,  and  not  Repellers. 

A  new  JVay  of  relieving  the  Gout  by  inward  and  outward 
Applications.^  font  to  this  Author:  by  his  ingenious  Correfpon- 
dent  i;?  London. — Sir,  agreeable  to  my  Promife,  I  have 
now  lent  you  the  following  Receits  :  And  firft  an  in¬ 
ternal  Remedy  againft  the  Gout. 

As  foon.  as  you  find  the  Pain  attack  you,  take  three 
fine  frelh  Rocamboles  (which  are  fold  in  Covent- 
Garden  for  One  Shilling  and  SiX' pence  per  Pound)  in  a 

Glafsof  Mountain  Wine  going  to  R.cft. - ^The  next 

Flight  take  fix,  and  fo  every  Night  advance  three,  till  you 
take  fifteen  for  the  laft  Dofe.  Then  omit  for  five  Nights, 
and  begin  the  fame  Courfe  again,  and  you  may  expedt 
the  happy  Effedf. — A  Gentleman  that  was  laid  up  with  the 
Gout  in  his  Feet,  fo  that  he  was  foiced  to  ufe  Crutches, 
was  able,  after  he  had  taken  two  Dofes  (Number  15  each 
Night)  to  get  on  his  Boots,  and  ride  from  hence  to  Ox¬ 
ford  Races. 
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Another  Gentleman  takes  five  Rocamboles  m  a  Glafs  of 
Mountain  at  the  I'avern,  at  any  Time,  and  frequently 
whenever  he  finds  the  leaft  Symptoms  of  the  Gout ;  and 
likewife  ufes  himfelf  to  it  now  and  then  by  Way  of  Pre¬ 
vention,  when  he  is  free  from  it. 

An  external  Application. - A  CERTAIN  Apothecary 

ad vi fed  a  Gentleman  to  apply  a  large  Piece  of  green  Oil* 
cloth  (fuch  as  is  commonly  ufed  for  Ifiues)  over  his  Foot 
fweird  with  the  Gout, and  wrap  Flannel  about  it,which  gave 
him  great  Eafe  in  about  half  an  Hour,  and  drew  the  Part 
fo,  without  fretting  the  Skin,  that  the  Cloth  was  almoft  as 
wet  as  if  a  bliftering  Plaifier  had.  been  applied  r  Then  it 
was  dried  and  put  on  again,  and  the  Patient  was  vvell  in 
about  three  Days,  who  before  ufed  to  be  confined  much 

longer. - — N.  B.  This  Apothecary  was  much  afHicfed 

with  this  Diftemper,  and  ufed  the  fame  Means  himfelf. 

This  iafi:  was  told  me  as  a  great  Secret,  therefore  I 
think  it  would  not  be  advifeable  to  divulge  it,  but  to 
youi  felf  becaufe  could  we  find  it  anfwer  but  in  four  Cafes 
in  fix,  with  the  Ufe  of  fome  Medicine  inwardly  at  the 
fame  Time,  that  would  not  purge  fo  violently  as  the 
Gum  Guaiacumdoes  in  fbme  Conflitutions,  but  as  potent¬ 
ly  promote  infenfible  Perfpiiation  ;  or  even  with  the  Ufe 
of  the  Rocamboles  as  above.  But  I  believe  many 
would  objedt;  againft  them  as  being  naufeous  and  ofFcnfive^ 
tho’  they  certainly  mull  be  very  good  in  this  Cafe,  being 
hotter  than  Garlick. — A  Rocambole  is  of  the  Onion  and 
Garlick  Tribe,  about  tiie  Bignefs  of  a  large  Pill. 

Rheumalifm, 

TT  is  the  Notion  of  many,  that  the  Gout  proceeds  from 
a  hot  Caufe,  and  the  Rheumarifm  from  a  cold  Caufe. 
If  the  Rheumatifm  is  not  cured  in  its  Infancy,  it  is  apt 
fo  grow  very  painful  and  ftubborn,  often  times  making 
Cripples  of  both  old  and  young.  The  poorer  Sort  of 
people  are  moftly  afHidfed  with  it, 

Tfvo  Per  Jons  cured  of  the  Rheumatifm . — These  had  it 
in  their  Legs,  and  were  lamed  by  it ;  but  cured  in  about  a 
Fortnight  by  the  following  Drink  :  Take  a  Handful  or  more 
of  Dwarf- Elder,  being  what  fome  call  Dane- Weed  ; 
bruife  and  fteep  it  in  Water,  or  better  in  Ale,  a  Night 
and  a  Day,  and  at  the  fame  time  put  in  fome  bruifed 
Mufiard-Seed,  Strain,  and  drink  it  at  difcretion.*^™-This 
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15  fa  id  to  have  been  fold  for  half  a  Crown  a  Quart,  a  long 
time,  by  a  Profeflbr  of  Phyfic  in  Hertfordfinre. - Ano¬ 

ther  advifes  to  rub  the  afflidted  Part  with  Hungary  Wa¬ 
ter.- - Another  declares,  that  the  Rheumatifm  may 

be  cured  by  boiling  the  Roots  of  Blackthorn  in  Water, 
and  drank  fweeten’d.  A  Farmer  by  me,  though  young, 
was  almoft  a  Cripple  with  the  Rheumatifm,  but  cured 
feveral  times  by  boiling  a  Handful  of  Elder-buds,  a  Hand¬ 
ful  of  Rofemary,  and  a  Handful  of  Rue  all  together  in  Ver¬ 
juice,  and  bathing  the  afflidled  Part  as  hot  as  poflible.— 
Some  bind  the  Greens  on  after  bathing. 

JVhat  a  P  erf  on  faid  in  Praife  of  a  Remedy  for  the  Rheu^ 
maiifn. — The  late  Mr.  Dodgfon^  Minifter  oi Edlejborough 
in  Bucks^  told  me,  that  he  was  informed  nothing  exceeds 
Spirit  of  Hartfhorn  for  curing  the  Rheumatifm,  if  a  Tea 
Spoonful  of  it  is  taken  once  or  twice  a  Day  in  White- 
Wine  and  Water,  for  that  it  thins  the  Blood  and  caufes 
*a  free  Circulation.  Hence  it  is  thought  that  cold  and  four 
Juices  occafion  this  Diffemper.  My  Day-Labourer  being 
almoft  dead  with  the  Rheumatifm  and  a  great  Cold 


in  his  Stomach,  his  Wife  gave  him  a  Tea  Spoonful  of 
this  Spirit  in  Water  twice,  which  fweated  and  cured 
him. 

Nettle-Tea  good  for  the  Rheumatifm. — A  Person  faid, 
that  Nettle- Tea,  drank  half  a  Pint  in  a  Morning  falling, 
if  continued  long  enough  will  cure  any  Rheumatifm. 

^  Infufion  of  Rue  cures  a  Rheumatifm. — Steep  a  fraall 
Handful  of  Rue  in  a  Quart  of  Rum  or  Gin,  and  take  half  a 
quartern  at  Night,  and  the  fame  next  Morning,  for  a 
Month. 

Boar  Stones  extraordinary  good  for  the  Rheumatifn. — A 
POOR  Man  told  me,  he  had  try’d  feveral  Things  for  his 
Rheumatifm,  but  nothing  did  him  fo  much  good  as  the 
Powder  of  Boar  Stones  dry’d  in  a  flow  Oven,  taking  as 
much  of  the  Powder  in  warm  Ale,  every  Night 
and  Morning,  as  would  he  on  a  Six-pence  ;  he  faid,  it 
moved  the  Caufe  at  once,  and  gave  him  prefent  Eafe. 

A  young  Man^  feixed  with  the  Rheumatiffn.^  was  relieved  hy 
taking  Mujiard- Seed  in  Treacle. — He  was  fo  bad  incur 
Neighbourhood,  that  he  wore  hat  Shoes,  and  faid  he 
took  a  whole  Bottle  of  Batemayi^  Drops,  but  it  did  not 
cure  him,  fo  that  he  was  a  Cripple.  In  May.^  ^745)  a 
Beggar  Woman  bid  him  mix  feme  Muftard-Seed,  and 
take  it-  with  Treacle  on  the  Point  of  a  Knife,  Night 
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and  Marning,  which  did  him  the  moft  Service  of  any 
thing,  and  when  he  left  it  ofF  he  grew  worfe. 

.  Rhenmatifm  relieved  by  an  outward  Application.  —  A 
young  Man,  after  being  in  a  London  Hol'pital,  and  dif- 
charged  uncured  of  the  Rheumatifm,  made  ufe  (as  an  out¬ 
ward  Application)  of  old  Verjuice,  in  which  was  dillblved 
fome  Alium  \  this  being  heated,  and  froted  well  in  his 
Joints,  proved  (it  was  thought)  his  chief  Cure,  with  the 
Help  of  an  internal  Medicine. 

Rheumatifm  cured  by  D^varf- Elder  and  Buckbean  L’ea.—^ 
A  Woman,  almoft  ruin’d  by  the  Charge  of  Dodlors,  for 
fhe  was  fo  bad  of  the  Rheumatifm,  that  ftie  could  not 
help  herfelf,  was  told  by  a  Beggar  to  make  a  Tea  of  Dane- 
weed  and  Buckbean,  and  it  cured  her.  Buckbean  grows 
by  the  River-fide,  and  has  a  Top  like  a  Bean  \  in  May 
gather  and  dry  it  in  the  Shade  in  a  Room,  but  never  in 
the  open  Air  or  Sun,  for  thefe  extradf  their  Virtue.  Some 
have  found  Buckbean  Tea  alone  the  beft  of  Medicines  for 
the  Rheumatifm.  A  young  Woman  that  laad  been  in  an 
Hofpital  was  relieved  by  this  Tea, 

IVhite- Elder  Wine  for  the  Rheumatifm.  —  The  late 
Phyfician  of  HempfteacU  Mr.  Wigg.,  advifed  a  Woman  of 
Worth  to  drink  White- Elder  inftead  of  Red-Elder  Wine, 
faying  the  white  Sort  is  much  better  for  a  Rheumatifm 
than  the  red. 

A  young  Man  cured  by  the  cold  Bath  of  a  dangerous 
Rheumatifm. — He  was  troubled  with  it  a  Year  together, 
and  was  forced  to  be  often  carried  to  Bed.  He  found 
fome  Benefit  by  drinking  Milk  hot  from  the  Cow,  with 
a  little  Balm  in  it  every  Morning,  and  at  laft  was  intirely 
cured  by  going  into  a  cold  Bath,  for  he  had  the  Rheu¬ 
matifm  fometimes  all  over  him  ;  fometimes  it  fhifted  into 
and  fwelled  his  Fingers,  and  once  he  had  it  in  the  hinder 
Part  of  his  Head,  when  he  thought  it  would  have  made 
him  mad. 

Rheumatifm  cured  by  Gum  Guaiacum, — This  is  a  hot 
Gum,  the  Powder  of  which  infufed  in  Rum,  and  the 
fame  Dofe  taken  of  it  as  aforefaid  for  the  Gout,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  beft  of  Remedies  for  the  Rheumatifm.  Clothe 
well,  and  eat  and  drink  well. 


St,  An^- 
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Sl  Anthony^ s  Fire, 


T  T  generalfy  proceeds  from  exceffive  Heat  in  the  Blood  oc- 

cafioned  after  Surfeits,  or  by  too  free  a  Life  of  fpiritous 
or  other  ffrong  Liquors,  and  commonly  caufes  great 
Pain  in  the  Part  it  comes  out  in.  In  this  Cafe  ufe  bleed¬ 
ing  and  purging. 

A  Widow  Womayi  s  Reinedy  for  St.  Anthon’f  s  Fire.^ - 

This  Woman,  living  at  Little  Gaddefden^  finds  the  greateft 
Relief  to  her  inflamed  Face,  that  fometimes  has  a  fear- 
let  red-hot  Place  in  her  Cheek,  even  almoft  all  over  it, 
by  beating  in  the  fir  ft  Place  white  Lead  in  a  Rag,  and 
after  it  is  thus  beaten,  fhe  grinds  it  fmali  between  the 
Bottoms  of  two  pewter  Plates,  then  mixes  it  Vvith  fweet 
Oil,  and  lays  a  Plaifter  of  it  over  the  Part  :  And  for  an 
internal  Remedy,  fhe  makes  a  Tea  of  Sena  Leaves, 
which  proves  a  cool  Purge,  and  thus  overcomes  the  St. 
Anthony’s  Fire. 

A  fecond Remedy  for  the  St.  Anthony^ s  FVr^.— “Another 
Woman  ufed  to  drink  without  Sugar  a  Tea  made  with 
Elderberries  and  Dandelion,  and  fometimes  infufed  thefe 
in  a  fmali  Adalt-wort  for  her  common  Drink. 

Adders-tongue  Ointment  good  for  St.  Anthony'* s  Fire,-— 
In  the  Month  of  May  gather  Adders-tongue,  that  grow’S 
in  its  Top- part  like  an  Adder’s  Tongue  in  Meadows  ; 
bruife  the  Herb,  and  fqueeze  out  as  much  Juice  as  will 
anfwer  one  Pound  of  unfalted  Butter  ;  boil  both  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Hour,  and  let  ftand  in  a  Pan  to  cool ;  when 
cold,  take  away  the  liquid  Part,  and  referve  only  the  fat 
Part  for  an  Ointment  for  the  St.  Anthony’s  Fire,  or  any 
Inflammation  in  Man  or  BeaPe. — ^See  the  Receit  at  large 
in  my  Shepherd* s  fure  Guide  (at  Page  in.)  fold  at  the 
Rofe.y  in  Pater-nojier-row.,  London. 

If  you  can’t  get  Adders-tongue,  make  ufe  of  the 
green  Leaves  of  Elder  in  the  room  of  it,  and  if  you 
add  a  Dram  of  fine  powder’d  Camphire  in  its  making,  it 
will  improve  the  Poultice.  —  Some  fay  Cow  Dung,  ap¬ 
plied  is  good  to  eafe  the  Pain  of  St.  Anthony’s  Fire,^ - - 

I  knew  a  Woman  my  Neighbour  take  two  or  three  Spoon¬ 
fuls  of  the  Juice  of  Elder  Leaves,  for  the  St.  Anthony’s 
Fire  in  her  Face  ;  it  is  fomewhat  naufeous  in  Tafte,  aad 
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the  ImperfeSfnefs  of  a  Receit. - The  Imperfe£lnefs 

of  a  Receit  has  occalioned  many  Miftakes  in  the  Compofi- 
tion  j  to  go  no  farther  than  that  I  have  juft  mentioned 
of  making  Adders-tongue  Ointment,  I  have  to  fay, 
that  by  only  boiling  the  Juice  of  the  Herb  with  Butter, 
and  when  cold,  to  put  it  all  together  into  the  Pot  it  is  to 
be  kept  all  the  Year  in,  is  wrong;  becaufe  then  the 
Juice  will  feparate  from  the  Butter,  and  in  this  Con¬ 
dition  breed  a  rank  Mould  Inefs  :  Therefore,  when 
the  Herb  Juice  is  boiled  up  with  the  Butter,  our  Houfe- 
wife  puts  all  into  a  broad  Pan,  and  when  cold,  the  watry 
Part  (he  leaves  behind,  and  juft  melts  down  the  fat  Part 
in  the  earthen  glazed  Pot  it  is  to  be  kept  all  the  Year  in, 
and  then  it  will  keep  found  a  Year  or  two. 


Of  the  Itch^  Lcprcfy^  and  Scald-Head, 

HO  W  to  prevent  catching  the  Itch  by  inakmg  a  Bed.--— 
Innkeepers,  b'armers,  and  Travellers  are  more  ex- 
pofed  to  this  cruel  Malady  than  all  others :  At  a  cer¬ 
tain  great  Market-Town  in  Bedfordflhre.^  where  many  of 
the  Northern  Paflengers  ufed  to  lie,  the  Maid-fervants, 
whenever  they  fufpefted  any  had  lain  in  a  Bed  that  had 
the  Itch,  would  always  in  the  firft  Place  lay  the  Sheets 
open  upon  the  fpread,  for  an  Hour,  to  air  and  cool,  before 
they  made  the  Bed  for  good  ;  by  this  Means  they  feared 
no  Infection,  for  it  is  the  warm  Linen,  not  the  Woollen 
that  does  it. 

How  a  Horfeheeper  and  a  Servant-maid  gave  the  Itch  to 
fever al  Families  in  Hertfordfhire. — It  is  an  ill  Cuftom 
in  this  County  to  hire  Servants  without  a  Character, 
a  Thing  chiefly  owing  to  their  being  hired  at  Statutes  at 
all  Hazards ;  fo  that  if  he  or  fhe  gets  a  new  Service 
tw^'o  or  three  Miles  Diftance  from  the  laft,  they  are  com¬ 
monly  fafe  from  having  their  Faults  known.  A  Horfe- 
keeper,  between  a  Man  and  a  Boy,  by  this  Means  gave 
four  feveral  Farmers  Families  the  Itch  in  a  little  Time. 
At  Gaddefden  he  lived  about  a  Month  before  he  was 
found  out,  then  difcharged  and  went  to  another,  and  fo 
on,  till  he  thus  mightily  fpread  this  horrid  Difeafe  in 
Hertfordjhire.,  becaufe  they  neither  inquired  his  Cha- 
radfer,  nor  fearch’d  his  Body  ;  if  they  had  done  the  iaft, 
they  had  found  his  Legs  grievoufly  fcabbed,  for  he  kept 
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the  Itch  out  of  his  Hands  by  now  and  then  anointing 
them.  The  Servant-maid  was  one  that  thus  brought  the 
Itch  into  my  Family,  for  fhe  was  in  as  bad  a  Pickle  as 
the  Boy,  having  her  Arms  and  Hands  clear,  but  her  Legs 
fadly  fcabbed. 

vf  Perfon  like  to  have  been  killed  by  a  Mercurial  Oint¬ 
ment  for  the  Itch^  &c. — A  Man,  living  near  me,  ufed  to 
make  an  Ointment  of  CFiickfilver  and  Hogflard,  by  beat¬ 
ing  and  mixing  them  with  Spittle  three  Hours  together. 
Many  Pots  of  this  were  fold  at  Markets  for  curing  the 
Itch,  Scald-Head,  and  Kibe- Heels ;  but  one  Perfon,  ap¬ 
plying  the  Ointment  Plaifter-wife,  had  like  to  have  been 
killed,  had  he  not  been  timely  anointed  with  fweet  Oil. — 
A  young  Woman  Servant,  having  been  fupplied  with  a 
Pot  of  Mercurial  bluifh-colour’d  Ointment  from  a  famous 
Country  Surgeon  and  Apothecary,  applied  it  till  fhe  was  raw 
about  her  Wafte  ;  at  laft  the  Surgeon  ordered  her  to  put 
fome  (I  fuppofe  Medicinal)  Paper  over  all,  which  relieved, 
but  did  not  cure,  till  fhe  got  a  Remedy  from  a  Perfon  that 
did  not  profefs  Surgery. 

Phe  Itch  cured  by  Advice  of  an  Excifeman^  who  alfo  ailed 
as  a  Surgeon  at  Ivinghoe. — He  bid  a  poor  Woman  of 
the  fame  Parifh  mix  common  Soap  and  Flower  of  Brini- 
ftone  together,  and  after  taking  Flower  of  Brimftone  in 
fome  Treacle  three  Mornings  before- hand,  to  anoint 
only  twice  with  the  Ointment  (that  is  to  fay,  after  the 
firft  Time,  a  V/eek  after)  wearing  the  fame  Linen  all 
the  Time,  and  it  cured. 

A  flrong  Ointment  for  the  Ar/?.  —  Anothe  R  Perfon, 
to  make  the  fame  Remedy  ftronger  and  furer,  added  black 
Pepper  and  Hogflard  to  the  Soap  and  Sulphur,  and  boiled 
all  into  an  Ointment,  with  which,  after  taking  Brimftone 
in  fome  Treacle  three  Mornings,  he  anointed  himfelf  by 
a  Fire- fide  three  Nights  together,  and  was  cured. 

A  very  ftrong  Ointment  for  the  Itch, — Beat  ftone  Brim¬ 
ftone,  then  mix  it  with  Soap,  Hogflard,  Tobacco,  and 
Pepper,  boil  and  ftrain  all  through  a  Cloth,  after  taking 
Sulphur  inwardly  ;  anoint  with  this  three  Nights. 

How  a  Smith  in  Hertfordfhire  cured  his  Family  of  the 
Itch,^  without  Mercury  or  Sulphur, — This  Man’s  Family 
was  dreadfully  infedfed  with  the  Itch,  brought  to  him  by 
a  Journeyman,  but  cured  by  firft  taking  Flower  of  Brim¬ 
ftone  inwardly  three  times,  and  then  anointing  twice 
with  a  Liquor  made  thus  :  He  boiled  two  Ounces  of 
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Tobacco  in  three  Pints  of  ftrong  Beer,  till  a  third  Part 
was  confumed,  with  a  Piece  of  Allum  in  the  fame  ;  and 
others  have  fince  been  cured  by  the  fame  Remedy,  wear¬ 
ing  the  fame  Linen  for  a  Week.  —  This  Remedy  lam 
fure  is  a  very  good  one,  and  as  it  has  no  Mixture  of 
Mercury  is  not  dangerous,  nor  offenfive,  as  it  is  free  of 
the  Smell  of  Brimftone. 

Itch  cured  by  white  Hellebore-root Beggar  Woman 
told  a  Family  that  had  the  Itch  near  me,  that  it  had 
coft  another  Family  ten  Pounds  to  be  cured  of  the  Itch, 
and  it  was  not  done,  till  fhe  told  them  to  buy  two 
Ounces  of  white  Hellebore-root  Powder  at  the  Apothe¬ 
cary’s,  and  boil  it  in  a  Quart  of  Milk  mixt  with  Water 
to  a  Pint,  with  fome  Hogflard.  This  Ointment,  after 
taking  Sulphur  in  Treacle  three  Times,  was  made  ufe 
of  a  few  Nights,  and  cured  them  all,  for  it  is  a  very 
ftrong  Powder,  and  will  make  the  Body  fmart,  as  if  flung 
with  Nettles. 

Itch  faid  to  he  cured  in  a  certain  TVorkhoufe. — ^They 
boil  an  Ounce  of  Camphire,  an  Ounce  of  Long  Pepper,, 
and  a  little  Hogflard  in  Water,  and  anoint, 

A  moji  potent  Remedy  for  curing  the  Itch.  Take  To¬ 
bacco  Stalks,  Allum,  Hogflard,  and  powder’d  Salt-petre, 
the  three  firflmuftbe  put  into  a  full  Quart  of  ffrong  Beer, 
and  v/hen  it  is  warm,  the  Salt-petre  mufl;  be  put  into  it 
by  Degrees,  for  if  it  is  put'  in  cold,  it  will  lump  ;  the 
whole  mufl:  be  boiled  well  into  an  Ointment. ^If  Sulphur 
in  Treacle  is  firfl:  taken,  I  think  no  Itch  can  refill:  the 
Remedy ;  but  for  a  more  cleanly  one,  the  following  is  made 
life  of  by  fome. 

Authors  Plowman  cured  by  Dr,  Dover’i  Mercurial 
Water. — My  Plowman,  wanting  a  Plowboy  to  drive  my 
Plow-Team,  took  one  that  had  the  Itch  in  his  Legs, 
which  being  unperceived,  he  let  the  Boy  lie  with  him, 
who  gave  him  the  Itch  heartily,  and  the  Fellow  defiring 
to  be  cured  by  a  cleanly  Medicine,  I  made  ufe  of  Dr. 
Dover’s.^  thus-— Take  one  Dram  of  white  fublimate  Mer¬ 
cury  in  Powder,  and  mix  it  with  half  an  Ounce  of  Cream 
of  Tartar;  thefe  infufe  in  a  Quart  of  Spring  Water, 
then  take  Sulphur  in  Treacle  on  the  Point  of  a  Knife 
three  times,  and  wafh  the  Body  before  the  Fire  with 
this  Water  three  Nights  together,  change  your  Linen, 
and  the  Dodlor  fays  it  is  a  fure  Cure,  and  a  fafe  one. — . 
If  you  don’t  wafli  before  a  Fire,  the  Cure  will  be  the 
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longer,  for  then  the  W afli  muft  be  continued  longer.-— 

It  is  faid,  that  many  Perfons  about  London  get  a  toler¬ 
able  Livelihood  by  this  Water.  — -  But  although  I  have 
here  publiflied  a  mercurial  Water,  yet  I  am  entirely  againft 
all  other  mercurial  Medicines,  both  in  Ointments  and  in 
a  Quickfilver  Girdle,  becaufe  of  the  many  Damages  that 
have  happened  by  their  Ufes. 

A  Leprofy  cured  by  the  Herb  Fumitory^ — Fumitory 
grows  with  a  red  Flower  in  May  and  ^une  amongft 
Wheat,  and  about  Michaelmas  in  our  I'urnep  Fields, 
A  Yeoman’s  Wife,  living  at  Rzngfell^  a  Village  lying 
about  a  Mile  diftant  from  Gaddefden^  having  a  Leprofy, 
made  ufe  of  a  capital  Surgeon  and  Apothecary’s  Diet- 
drink  for  three  Months  together,  but  in  vain  ;  till  file  was 
advifed  to  infufe  the  Flerb  Fumitory  in  Whey,  and  by 
drinking  the  fame  for  fome  WYeks  fhe  was  cured  of  her 
Leprofy. 

A  fure  Cure  for  the  Itch  without  Sulphur  or  Mercury^ 
by  which  a  poor  Man  cured  his  own  Family  and  others,-^ 
Take  a  Root  of  Elecampane;  in  fome  Grounds,  as  in 
an  Orchard,  I  have  known  it  grow  almofi:  as  big  as  a 
Parfnip  ;  cut  three  Slices  of  this  Root  fhort  ways,  and 
make  a  Tea  of  it,  which  drink  three  Mornings  and  Nights, 
then  take  the  reft  of  the  Root,  and  boil  it  in  Water  till 
it  is  foft  like  a  Turnep;  boil  the  thinneft  Part  of  this 
again  with  Hogflard  and  Soap,  anoint  the  Body  every 
Night  for  three  Nights  together,  and  it  is  a  fure  Cure. 
My  Day-labourer  fays  he  has  cured  feveral  others  with 
The  fame. 

A  Scald-Head  cured  by  a  Beggar  TVoman. — This  hap¬ 
pened  to  my  Wheelwright’s  Son,  who  having  a  Scald- 
Head,  at  about  twelve  Years  of  Age,  his  Parents  applied  for 
a  Cure  to  the  late  Phyfician  Mr.  IVigg  of  Flempjiead^  who 
told  them,  there  was  no  Cure  but  bv  a  Pitch  Plaifter. 
Quickly  after  this,  a  Beggar  Woman  hearing  of  it,  bid 
them  roaft  a  Shoulder  of  Mutton,  and  let  it  drip  on  Tar, 
and  when  mixed,  to  rub  it  all  over  the  Head  well.  This 
they  did  twice,  and  it  proved  a  Cure,  not  only  to  the 
Son,  but  to  another  in  Alhury  Parifti  near  Gaddefden ; 
but  it  is  faid,  if  the  Shoulder  of  Mutton  was  bafted 
with  Tar,  it  would  be  rather  more  efEcacious. 

Fhe  Traveller^ s  Remedy  for  curing  the  Itch. — As  moft  of 
the  begging  Travellers  have  now  and  then  the  Itch,  they 
that  know  the  following  Medicine  fay  nothing  exceeds 
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it.— ^After  taking  as  much  Flower  of  Brimllone  as  will 
lie  on  half  a  Crown,  in  a  Spoonful  of  Treacle,  three  Morn¬ 
ings  falling,  they  boil  Salt  and  Tobacco  in  Urine,  and  rub 
their  Bodies  over  with  the  fame  three  times  in  all,  and 
Wear  the  fame  Shirt  a  Week,  two,  or  more. 

^0  cure  JFounds^  Swellings^  and  Burns ^  and  how  to 
make  Ointments  and  Salves. 

A  ^Ick  Cure  for  a  green  Wound.' — First  with  a  Fea- 
ther  apply  Tincture  of  Myrrh,  for  this  is  one  chief 
Means  to  prevent  a  Gangreen.  —  Or  do  it  with  Brandy 
or  Spirit  of  Wine. — Or  walh  the  Wound  firft  with  warm 
Milk;  then  beat  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  into  two  Ounces 
of  Venice  Turpentine,  and  apply  a  Lint  dipt  in  it,  or 
otherwife.  If  dangerous,  drefs  twice  a  Day ;  it  is  a 
.  ftrong  Digeftive,  and  fo  efficacious,  that  if  a  Bone  is  crackt, 
it  will  heal  it,  being  a  Remedy  much  in  ufe  with  Sur¬ 
geons  at  this  Time,  tho’  the  Receit  of  it  has  been  in  Print 
near  a  hundred  Y ears  ago. 

Y(9  heal  a  green  Wound  with  Copper  Oar. — Wash  the 
Wound  as  aforefaid,  then  infufe  fome  Copper  Oar  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  Mine  in  a  Quart  of  Spring  Water. 
It  cures  all  green  Wounds,  and  (kins  beyond  all  other 
Things  ;  as  a  Gentleman  at  Glajfenbury  in  Somerfetjhire 
alTured  me,  who  was  concerned  in  a  Copper  Mine  in  De- 
vonjhire. 

To  cure  a  Wound  with  Leaves.  ^  Kv'PI.y  the  rough 
Part  of  the  Leaf  Bearbind  to  a  green  Wound  or  run- 
ing  Sore.  It  has  cured  when  a  Surgeon’s  Skill  failed. 

A  Swelling  in  a  Man* s  Leg  attended  with  great  Pain 
cured. — My  Neighbour  had  a  Swelling  in  his  Leg  attend¬ 
ed  with  great  Pain,  if  he  walked  but  a  little  Way  ;  a 
Stranger,  being  in  his  Company,  bid  him  mix  the  Mar¬ 
row  of  a  Bacon-bone  with  Spirits  of  Wine,  and  rub 
it  well  in.  This  he  did  two  or  three  times,  and  was 
quickly  cured. 

A  ready  cheap  Way  to  cure  a  green  Wound. — Mix  Wa¬ 
ter  and  Salt  with  Soap,  beat  up  all  into  a  Lather,  foak 
the  Cut  in  it,  and  apply  the  Settlement  to  the  Part,  which 
renew  at  Difcretion. 

A  DoSirefs* s  Cure  for  a  green  Wound,  ■ "  . . —  She 

always  for  the  firft  Dreffing  ufes  Tindure  of  Myrrh, 
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becaafe  (he  fays  it  prevents  Sorenefs  and  feftering ;  as 
foon  as  (he  has  befmeared  the  Wound  with  this,  Ihe  ap¬ 
plies  a  Plaifter  of  black  Bafilicon  ;  at  the  fecond  Drefs- 
ing,  fhe  waflies  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  renews  her 
Bafilicon  Plaifter.  Dr.  ^jncey  fays  (at  Page  303  of 
his  Difpenfatory )  that  this  Tincture  of  Myrrh  is  in  great 
Efteem  amongft  Surgeons  for  cleanfing  Ulcers,  and  for 
exfoliating  carious  Bones. 

^  good  Houfew'ife  s  Salve  for  curing  JVounds.’—dT 
Mutton  Suet,  Bees- wax,  Frankincenfe,  Refin,  and  Ve¬ 
nice  Turpentine,  each  four  Ounces;  fome  Linfeed  and 
Train  Oils.  Melt  all  thefe  over  a  Fire,  and  ftir  in  pow¬ 
der’d  Camphire  and  Roman  Vitriol,  a  Dram  of  each ; 
when  cold,  roll  it  up  in  oiled  Paper  for  Ufe.  —  If  a 
Wound  is  deep,  firft  wafh  it  as  aforefaid,  then  melt  fome 
of  the  Salve,  and  dip  a  Tent  in  it ;  if  {hallow,  fpread  a 
little  of  it  on  Lint,  and  apply  it  with  a  Plaifter  of  the 
fame  Salve  over  it  ;'or  if  the  Wound  is  flight,  a  Plaifter 
alone  may  do. 

A  ready ^  cheapo  good  BaJfam  for  curing  green  JVouJids.-^ 
Mix  over  a  gentle  Fire  Venice  Turpentine  with  Oil  of 
the  Herb  St.  John’s- Wort,  of  each  a  like  Quantity; 
when  they  are  well  incorporated,  put  them  into  a  glazed 
Gallipot  for  Ufe. — This  Herb  has  many  excellent  Qua¬ 
lities  in  it  for  curing  Wounds  or  Bruifes,  it  diflblves  Swell¬ 
ings,  and  ftrengthens  feeble  Members,  lAc.^c.  And  fuch 
a  Liquid  is  fometimes  more  proper  than  Salve,  where 
Veins,  Nerves,  or  Tendons  are  cut,  and  which  alfo  for 
the  fame  Purpofe  makes  a  Mixture  to  be  preferred  to  all 
other  Applications,  that  is  compofed  of  a  little  Spirit  of 
Wine,  a  little  Camphire,  and  more  Oil  of  Turpentine, 
laid  on  the  V/ound  warm  ;  and  afterwards  a  Plaifter  muft 
be  laid  on  the  fame. — -But  the  following  Balfam  is  faid  to 
exceed  all  others  whatfoever,  and  which  has  never  failed 
my  Expectation  in  curing  many  Wounds  in  my  Family. 

The  mof  excellent  of  all  Balfams^  Salves^  or  Ointments^ 
for  curing  Wounds^  Bruifes^  Strains^  Burns ^  Bleedings  &c. 

- It  is  a  balfamick  Tindture,  that  not  only 

cures  all  Bruifes,  Strains,  Burns,  Scalds,  and  common 
green  Wounds,  but  alfo  (which  with  Difficulty  will  be 
believed)  ftops  the  moft  obftinate  Bleeding  at  the  Nofe, 
and  any  Arteries  wounded  or  cut  quite  in  two,  although 
the  largeft  Branches  of  the  Body,  without  any  Ligature, 
If  the  Brain  is  wounded  quite  thro’,  either  Length-ways  or 
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Breadthways,  or  the  Eye  pierced  in  the  very  Pupil  or 
Sight  ;  and  if  the  chief  Tendons  are  wounded,  or  cut 
quite  afunder,  the  Wound  will  not  inflame,  be  fore,  or 
run  Matter,  or  require  digefting,  deterging,  incarning,  or 
cicatrizing,  as  the  common  Method  is,  which  takes  much 
Time  to  do  ;  but  this  Medicine  fo  agglutinates  the  Parts, 
and  defends  them  from  Corruption,  that  fometimes  in 
one  or  elfe  in  a  few  Days,  according  as  the  Cafe  is,  it 
elfedts  a  Cure.  It  is  a  Balfam  that  may  be  taken  inward¬ 
ly,  being  as  harmlefs  as  the  P'ood  we  eat ;  it  gives  almofl: 
immediate  Eafe  in  Fits  of  the  Gout,  being  applied  with 
foft  Rags  to  the  inflamed  Part,  and  in  the  Stone  does  the 
fame  as  Mrs.»S/^^/;^;zj’sMedicines,butin  a  more  compendious 
Manner,  as  has  been  fully  proved  to  be  true  before  many 
Apothecaries,  Surgeons,  and  Phyficians,  in  and  about 
London. 

This  Balfam  is  made  by  my  Friend,  ^  moft  ingenious 
Chymift,  from  whom  \  have  it  in  Bottles  fealed  up.  Price 
One  Shilling  each  ;  a  Remedy  of  fuch  Importance,  that 
no  Family  ought  to  be  without  it,  becaufe  it  may  not  only 
fave  great  Expences,  but  even  Life  itfelf ;  for  as  we  are 
all  liable  to  Accidents,  a  Perfon  may  receive  a  mortal 
Damage,  or  bleed  to  Death,  before  a  Surgeon  can  be  had. 
I  therefore  have  juft  Reafon  to  obferve,  that  a  Farmer 
efpecially  ought  never  to  be  without  this  Balfam  ;  be¬ 
caufe  in  the  Ufe  of  Scythes,  Chaff-engine  Knives,  reaping 
and  other  cutting  Hooks  and  Sickles,  Hedge-bills,  and 
Axes,  ^c.  ^c.  Men  are  more  than  ordinarily  liable  to 
cut  and  bruife  themfelves,  and  alfo  to  be  hurt  by  the 
Kicks  of  Horfes,  Falls  from  Carts,  Waggons,  Cocks  and 
Mows  of  Corn  and  Hay,  Trees,  &c.  ^c.  Which  moft: 
excellent  Liquid  Balfam  I  furnifh  any  Perfon  with,  in  Bot- 
,  ties  fealed  up,  at  one  Shilling  each,  with  printed  Direc¬ 
tions  for  its  Ufes. 

A  Poultice  to  difperfe  a  Szvelling. — Stamp  the  inner 
Rind  of  Elder  and  boil  it  in  Chamberlye,  of  which  make 
a  Poultice. and  apply  it.  This  is  not  to  break  but  difperfe 
and  reduce  a  Swelling. 

A  Brine  Ointment  to  reduce  Swellings. — In  Beef  Brine, 
boil  the  green  Bark  of  Elder,  fome  Nettles,  Worm¬ 
wood,  and  Rue ;  ftrain,  and  boil  up  the  liquid  Part  with 
Lard. 

inake  a  cooling  Elder  Ointment. — Put  the  Flowers 
pf  Elder  into  a  Pitcher,  and  flop  the  Mouth  of  it  \  then 
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fet  it  in  a  Pot  or  Kettle  of  Water,  and  boil  it  two  or  three 
Hours,  and  as  the  Flowers  fink,  add  more.  Some  put 
in  Math  mallows  of  the  Garden,  not  wild  Mallows  ;  then 
feparate  the  Juice,  and  boil  it  up  with  Hogflard  or  un- 
falted  Butter  for  Ufe.  It  is  a  great  Cooler,  Affwager  of 
Pain,  and  Dlfperfer  of  Humours. 

A  Turnep  Poultice  to  reduce  a  Swelling. — -Roast  a  Tur- 
nep  in  the  Embers,  and  when  enough,  take  out  the  Pulp 
and  leave  the  Shell  ;  with  this  Pulp  mix  Hogflard,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  while  hot  to  a  Swelling  ;  it  will  either  break  or  dif- 
perfe,  if  repeated. 

A  Womans  fore  Breajl  cured  by  herfelf, — There  being 
a  fiery  red  Inflammation  fettled  in  it,  flie  firfl:  anointed 
with  Elderflower  Ointment,  and  then  applied  roafted  Cab¬ 
bage  Leaves  (the  firfl:  aflwaged  the  Pain,  and  the  lafl:  drew 
out  the  feverifh  inflamed  Quality)  and  by  due  Applications 
was  cured. 

A  Country  Houfewlfe  cured  her  Neighbour  of  a  fore 
Breajl . — She  reduced  a  fwell’d  Breaft,  by  anointing  it 
with  Tobacco  Ointment ;  and  no  wonder,  fince  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allow’d  to  be  a  great  Difcuffer  of  fcrophulous  Tu-  , 
mours.  A  Woman  had  three  Holes  in  her  Breafl:,  for 
which  fhe  boiled  the  inner  Rind  of  Eider  flampt,  white 
Bread,  and  Hogflard,  in  Milk  ;  this  is  healing,  cooling,  and 
a  little  drawing. — Adders-tongue  is  alfo  good  for  this. 

-  Po  keep  back  a  Himoiir  from  falling  into  a  Wound. — 
Boil  a  Piece  of  Allum  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Walnut 
in  fomewhat  more  than  half  a  Pint  of  Milk,  feparate  the 
Curd  from  the  Whey,  and  dip  a  linen  Rag  in  this 
ftrained  Whey,  and  bind  it  above  the  Wound,  but  let 
none  of  it  touch  the  Wound.  It  will  keep  a  Humour 
back. 

pQ  prevent  and  cure  proud  Flejh. — Powder  of  Pre¬ 
cipitate  is  a  good  mercurial  Powder  for  this  Purpofe  ; 
but  if  not  underflood,  it  is  next  to  the  putting  a  SwOrd 
in  a  mad  Man’s  Hand.  Theref6re  rather  make  ufe  of 
a  Wound  Water,  by  boiling  a  Pound  of  powder’d  Allum, 
in  three  Pints  of  Spring  Water,  till  it  comes  to  a 

Quart,  then  put  in  one  Ounce  of  Roman  Vitriol - 

Or  with  Powder  of  burnt  Allum — Or  with  powder’d  double 
refined  Sugar. 

Burns  and  Scalds  cured  by  a  Country  Houfetulfe.  — 
This  Woman’s  Way  is — Break  the  Blifters,  becaufe  they 
contain  a  hot;  fiery  Water  in  them,  and  clip  the  Skin  off 
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if  you  can  ;  then  burn  frefti  Butter  in  a  broad  Stew-pan, 
and  pour  it  into  a  large  Bafon  of  Water,  and  work  it  well 
therein,  for  from  a  blackifh  Brown  it  will  become  whitifti. 
Spread  it  on  Rags,  and  lay  them  on  the  Wound  ;  it  is  an 
excellent  Way  of  curing  a  Burn  or  Scald,  by  fetching  out 
the  Fire  and  healing  the  Wound. 

Burns  and  Scalds  cured  by  another  Country  Houfewlfe.—^ 
After  fhe  has  dipt  away  the  bliftery  Skin,  (he  walhes 
the  Wound  with  a  Mixture  of  Vinegar  and  Water  ; 
then  fhe  ftamps  fome  Onions  and  Salt  together,  which 
(he  applies  as  a  Poultice  for  a  Night  and  a  Day,  then 
lays  over  it  a  Plaifter  of  burnt  Salve,  after  the  Onions 
and  Salt  have  drawn  out  the  Fire.  And  it  proud  Flefli 
arife,  fhe  puts  Powder  of  burnt  Allum. 

ro  cure  Burns  or  Scald's  by  a  third  Country  Houfetuife,’^ 
Th  IS  Woman  mixes  Linfeed  Oil  with  bruifed  Onions, 
and  (by  fhifting  it  now  and  then)  fays  it  is  the  beft  of 

Things  to  draw  out  the  Fire. - Or  to  fetch  Fire  out, 

you  may  beat  up  powder’d  Allum  with  Whites  of  Eggs, 
and  apply  it. 

j^n  excellent  Ointmejit  for  curing  Burns^  Scalds^  &c.—- • 
Take  Elder  Leaves,  St.  John’s- Wort,  Garden  Mallows, 
Ivy  Leaves,  and  Adders- tongue,  of  each  two  Handfuls.  Thefe 
are  in  their  Perfedlion  in  the  Month  of  May,  The  Wort 
and  Tongue  grows  in  Meadows.  If  you  can’t  get  all, 
makeufeof  fome,  and  take  Houfleek  in  the  room.  Stamp 
and  fqueeze  out  their  Juice,  and  boil  it  up  with  a  Pound 
or  more  of  Butter  frefh  out  of  the  Churn,  that  has  no  Salt 
in  it,  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour;  then  pour  all  into  a  glazed 
broad  earthen  Pan ;  when  cold,  take  off  only  the  hard 
butteryPart,  and  leave  the  liquid  Part  behind,  to  be  thrown 
away.  Next,  you  are  to  put  this  butter  Part  into  a  glazed 
earthen  Pot,  and  fet  it  juft  within  the  Heat  of  the  P'ire, 
enough  only  to  melt  it  into  a  clofe  Body  ;  then  keep  it 
well  cover’d  for  Ufe. — This  Ointment  is  amoft  excellent 
Sort  for  difperfing  Humours,  and  allaying  Swellings  in 
Man  or  Beaft,  healing  green  Wounds,  St.  Anthony’s 
Fire,  Burns,  Scalds,  hot  Tumours,  fpreading  Sores,  Im- 
poftumes,  and  Ruptures. 

An  excellent  Salve  for  Burns  or  Scalds.  —  You  may 
make  the  above  Ointment  into  an  excellent  Salve  for 
dreffing  Burns  and  Scalds,  Wounds  made  by  the  Bite  of 
venomous  Beafts,  green  Wounds,  difperfing  of  Humours, 
and  allaying  of  Swellings,  Take  what  Qiiantity  you 
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pleafe  of  the  above  Ointment,  fuppofing  it  to  be  about 
half  a  Pound,  to  which  put  a  large  Spoonful  of  Venice 
Turpentine,  one  Ounce  of  Bees- wax,  and  as  much  white 
powder’d  Lead  as  will  lie  on  half  a  Crown.  Juft  boil 
thefe  up,  and  keep  it  as  a  Salve  in  particular  for  dreffing 
a  Wound  made  by  burning  or  fcalding,  to  be  fpread 
on  a  Rag,  and  applied  now  and  then  till  it  is  cured.-— 
The  Herb  Adders-tongue  I  have  growing  in  my  Meadows^ 
and  make  an  Ointment  of  it  every  Year  for  reducing  the 
fwell’d  Bags  of  my  Cows,  and  for  Difeafes  in  the  human 
Body  as  aforefaid. 

break  a  Swelling  by  a  Country  Houfewife. — She  wrap# 
Sorrel  in  a  wet  Paper,  and  covers  it  with  Embers )  and 
thus  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  pappy  Confiftence  ;  ftie  fays, 
nothing  breaks  a  Swelling  fooner  nor  better.  But  another 
Country  Houfewife  does  it  rather  better,  by  laying  the  Sorrel 
between  two  Tiles,  which  fhe  covers  with  Embers. 

A  [welled  Leg  cured, — A  young  Woman,  about  nine¬ 
teen  Years  of  Age,  in  her  Lying-in  Month,  in  September 
1748,  had  her  left  Leg  fweird  to  a  great  Degree,  info- 
much  that  {he  could  not  walk  crofs  a  Room  without  Help. 
Some  Perfons  in  the  Neighbourhood  bid  her  boil  fome  Rofe- 
mary.  Rue,  and  Elder-leaves  in  old  Verjuice,  and  bathe 
her  Leg  with  the  {trained  Liquor,  as  hot  as  {he  could  en¬ 
dure  it.  This  {he  did  feveral  times,  and  it  cured  her. 

Ti?  flop  Bleeding  inwardly  and  outwardly, 

A  Woman  cured  of  [pitting  o[  Blood. — This  was  a  pocfir 
Widow  and  a  Chair- woman  living  near  me,  who  ap¬ 
plying  herfelf  to  a  Phyfician,  he  out  of  Charity  bid  her 
ftamp  the  Leaves  of  Plantane  and  Nettles  together,  and 
take  a  Tea-cup  of  their  Juice  three  Mornings  ;  which 
fhe  did,  and  was  cured.  The  fame  Juice,  he  faid,  will 
flop  bleeding  at  the  Nofe  if  fnupt  up,  and  alfo  that  of  Cuts, 
In  the  Month  of  May^  the  Juice  may  be  boiled  up  with 
Sugar  for  a  Referve. — Or  bruife  common  Netties,  and 
thruft  it  into  the  bleeding  Noftril. 

How  a  Girl’s  Arm  vjas  ftopt  bleeding  by  a  Surgeorp s  Ad¬ 
vice, — A  Girl  in  Gadde[den  Parilh,  having  had  a  Nail 
run  into  her  Arm,  neither  her  Parents  nor  Neighbours  could 
ftop  its  bleeding.  Upon  which,  the  Girl  cried  mightily 
as  fhe  flood  at  the  Door  of  her  Mother’s  Houfe,  when 
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a  Hempjlead  Surgeon,  coming  accidentally  by,  faid,  Whac 
ails  you  my  Girl  ?  She  told  him.  .  Take,  fays  he,  fome 
Hogs-Dung  and  lay  to  it ;  and  it  was  done  accordingly, 
to  the  entire  flopping  of  it:  PTr  this  Dung  is  faid  to 
abound  with  a  very  pungent  and  nitrous  Salt.  ' 

A  Labourer's  Finger  Jiopt  bleeding  by  Fobacco, — On£: 
of  our  Day-labourers,  that  was  plaihing  a  Hedge,  hap¬ 
pened  to  cut  his  Finger  with  a  Bill,  and  was  at  a  lofs 
iiovz  to  flop  its  bleeding,  till  another  Labourer,  working 
with  him,  took  a  Chew  of  Tobacco  out  of  his  Pvlouth,  and 
by  applying  thereof  flopt  the  bleeding  at  once. 

Bleeding  at  the  Nofe  ftopt  by  aWopian. — A  Man  bled  fo 
at  the  Nofe  by  a  fmall  Blow  given  him,  that  none  of  the 
Surgeons  could  flop  it :  A  Woman  coming  by,  fliedefired 
Leave  for  an  Application,  which  was,  it  is  thought.  Oil  of 
Vitriol  (fomewhat  weakened)  rubbed  on  the  Forehead  of 
the  Man  ;  which,  by  no  more  than  once  ufing,  made  his 
Skin  peel,  but  hopt  the  Bleeding. 

Bleeding  at  the  Nofe  Jiopt  by  Frogs. — A  young  Man,  the 
Son  of  a  Yeoman  living  near  Gaddefden.^  bled  fo  violently 
at  the  Nofe,  that  all  Applications  proved  in  vain,  till  Frogs 
were  made  Life  of ;  and  then,  by  their  being  bound  to  his 
Neck,  their  cold  Nature  intirely  ftopt  it. 

Bleeding  Jiopt  by  Vinegar. — It  is  a  good  old  Remedy 
to  ftop  bleeding  by  wafhing,  or  better  by  foaking  the 
Tefticles  in  the  ftiarpeft  Vinegar. — Or  if  a  Cloth  is  dipt 
in  it,  and  applied  to  the  Nape  of  the  Neck — Or  againft: 
the  Heart,  but  then  it  muft  be  new  dipt,  as  foon  as  it 
is  warm. — Or  if  Alluni  and  Salt-petre  are  diffolved  in 
Vinegar,  and  applied  by  a  Rag  dipt  in  it  to  the  Breaft,  or 
by  a  Tent  to  the  bleeding  Noftril,  and  renewed  now  and 
then. — Clay  mixt  up  with  Vinegar,  and  applied  to  the 
Tefticles,  ftops  Bleeding. 

Of  making  an  IJfue,  and  of  feveral  Cafes  relating  to 

the  fame, 

\ 

^  H  E  Cafe  of  a  Woman  that  loft  her  Life.,  partly  by 
^  having  an  IJJue  made  with  Spanifti  Flies. — ThIs  Wo¬ 
man,  about  forty  Years  of  Age,  having  a  Humour  fell 
into  her  Thigh  or  Leg,  employed  a  Sort  of  Country 
Do£l:refs  to  make  her  an  Wue  for  curing  the  fame  j  but 
it  happened  quite  otherwife  :  For  by  her  Application  to 

make 
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inake  the  IlTue  with  Spanifti  Flies,  the  Part  became  in,- 
.  flamed,  and  the  Humours  much  increafed ;  fo  that  a  Sur- 
,  geon  was  fent  for,  who  lanced  the  Part,  and  applied 
Remedies  ;  but  in  vain,  for  a  Mortification  enfued. 
To  cure  which,  it  is  faid  he  ufed  little  elfe  than  cam¬ 
phorated  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  Oil  of  Turpentine  ;  at  laft, 
after  feveral  times  cutting  away  the  Flefh,  till  her  Thigh 
Bone  was  near  bare,  he  drefs’d  the  Wounds  with  Lye  as  hot 
as  poflible,  but  fhe  died  in  1740,  and  her  Hufband  was  ar- 
^refted  for  and  paid  ten  Pounds  to  the  Surgeon. 

How  an  IJfue  prefently  after  cutting  became  Inflamed^  but 
cured  by  Vine- Leaves. — A  Man  fiaving  had  an  Iflue  cut 
at  London.,  after  he  had  been  at  home  in  Hertfordjhire  a 
Day,  the  Part  became  much  inflamed  and  very  fore.  The 
IfTue  was  made  by  the  Surgeon’s  forcing  the  Point  of  a 
Lancet  into  the  Infide  of  his  Leg  a  little  below  the 
Knee,  and  then  he  put  in  a  Pea,  with  a  Plaifter  of  Ba- 
filicon  over  it  ;  notwithftanding  which,  it  was  thought 
the  Inflammation  would  have  brought  on  a  Mortification, 
had  not  a  Farmer’s  Wife  advifed  to  lay  on  the  IfTue  a 
‘  Parcel  of  Vine-Leaves  thick,  one  upon  another,  which 
cooled  the  Part,  brought  on  a  fine  Digeftion,  and  made 
a  Cure.  The  fame  Perfon,  fome  time  after  defiring  to 
be  ,rid  of  his  Ifl’ue,  dried  it  up,  but  was  quickly  obliged 
to  have  another  cut,  becaufe  for  want  of  it  he  could 
not  walk.  The  fecond  cutting  was  much  better  per¬ 
formed  than  the  firft,  for  in  making  this,  the  Country 
Surgeon  gathered  up  a  little  Skin,  and  cut  it  quite  off, 
fo  that  there  was  a  round  Pea-hole  at  once,  that  fucceeded 
much  better  than  making  an  Incifion  with  a  Lancet.— 
In  cafe  Vine- Leaves  can’t  be  had,  Cabbage-Leaves  may 
.fupply  them  ;  for  this,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  a  Cooler 
and  Drawer. 

Of  Plaijiers  and  Peas.,  tfc.  for  Ijfues. — There  are 
fine  flicking  Plaifters  fold  for  promoting  the  Difcharge 
of  Iffues  in  the  Neck,  Leg,  Arm,  and  Back  ;  but  the 
good  old  common  IfTue  Plaifter  is  made  of  Oil-Cloth. — * 
There  are  alfo  fold  feveral  Sorts  of  medicated  Peas, 
fome  greenifh,  and  fome  blackifh,  for  making  an  IfTue 
run  the  better.  Many  of  our  Country  People  prefer 
Carrot  cut  into  Pea  Shape,  but  I  have  the  following 
Direction  on  this  Account  given  me  by  a  Surgeon— After 
you  have  taken  off  (fays  he)  any  fungous  or  proud  Flefh, 
'if  any  there  be,  with  the  mercurial  Ointment  I  prefcribeci 
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yoi8,  get  a  large  Piece  of  Florentine  Arrach-root,  foak 
it  in  Water  till  it  is  a  little  foft,  then  cut  it  out  in  fmall 
Bits,  which  lay  in  the  Sun  upon  Paper  to  dry ;  then 
cut  them  roundifti  with  a  Penknife,  and  conftantly  ufe 
thefe  inftead  of  the  common  Peas,  a  frefh  one  every 
Day,  and  your  green  Oil- Cloth  over  it,  and  you’ll  find 
the  Iffue  will  difcharge  better.-~But  no  mercurial  Oint¬ 
ment  for  me,  the  blue  Vitriol  Stone  rubM  over  any  proud 
Iflue  Flefli  will  take  it  ofF  fafely. 

make  an^ljjue  or  a  Seaton  run, — Mi3c  thick  Venice 
Turpentine  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  anoint  the 
iilk  Rowel  for  a  Seaton.—^For  an  Iflue,  one  of  my  La¬ 
bourers  gets  two  or  three  Roots  at  a  Time  (by  Way  of 
Store)  from  a  moorifli  Ground  of  the  broad  Flags,  and 
dries  them,  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Man’s  Thumb ;  when 
the  IfTue  in  his  Leg  will  not  run,  he  cuts  a  Bit  like  a  Pea, 
and  in  a  Day,  or  a  Day  and  a  Night’s  Time,  it  will  caufe  it 
to  run,  when  he  takes  it  out  and  puts  in  a  Pea  5  riie  Root 
will  tingle  the  Flefh,  and  is  apt  to  inflame  it. 

Sprains  and  Bruifes. 

0  cure  a  fpralned  Wrijl  in  HarveJi,’-^lT  is  common  for 
Men  to  fprain  their  Wrifts  the  firft  or  fecond  Day,  by 
reaping,  in  Harveft,  before  they  are  much  ufed  to  it ;  fome 
dip  a  red  Cloth  in  Verjuice,  and  wrap  it  going  to  bed  about 

the  VVrifl:. 

A  fecond  Rccelt  for  the  fame,-^A  Man  Was  cured  in  one 
Night’s  Time,  by  wetting  a  Rag  with  Tincture  of  Amber, 
and  binding  it  on  the  Wrift. 

A  third.‘ — Dip  a  Flannel  in  fome  warm  Brine.— -Or, 
in  Want  thereof  in  Urine  mixt  with  Salt..—  Or  Urine 
alone. 

A  fourth,- — Apply  camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine  on 
a  Rag. 

A  fifth,  or  for  a  Boil  Soap  and  Vinegar  in 

flrong  Beer  Grounds,  dip  a  Cloth  and  apply  it.— Or  boil 
Bran  in  Vinegar,  and  apply  as  a  Poultice. 

A  fixth,  « — Stamp  a  Burdock-leaf,  and  bind  it  on 
the  Wrift ;  by  Morning  it  has  cured,— Or  mix  the  White 
of  an  Egg  with  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Vinegar,  and 
apply  on  a  Rag. 
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Inward  Brtvfe^^^'Tn'E  common  Remedy  Is  to  bleed  and 
take  two  Drams  of  powder^  Jrijh  Slate  in  half  a  Pint  of 
Spruce  Beer,  now  and  then  repeating  the  fame. 

A  Wotnan  hruifed  and  Having  by  a  Fall  been 

much  hurted,  fhe  bruifed  Parlley,  and  beat  it  up  with 
frefh  Butter  ;  fo  mixt,  fhe  applied  it,  and  it  fetch’d  the 
bruifed  Quality  out  of  the  Flefh ;  then  fhe  applied  Adders- 
tongue  Ointment,  which  reduced  and  cured  the  Swell¬ 
ing:.  ^ 

Beat  Venice-Turpentine  and  Brandy  toge¬ 
ther,  and  rub  it  in  three  times  in  three  Days  before  a  hot 

Fire-fhovel.*^ - ^Or,  if  red  Cloth  foaked  in  Brine  and 

applied  will  not  do,  clap  after  it  a  Plaifter  of  Paracelfus, 

Bruife,^A  Surgeon  dire61:ed  a  Man  at  AyUjbury^ 
if  he  was  bruifed,  to  drink  cold  Water  immediately,  for 
it  will  caufc  the  Blood  to  circulate  and  prevent  Stagna¬ 
tion. 

A  Man  almojl  hruifed  to  Death  cured.’-AM.Y  Collar- 
maker  was  thought  dead,  by  a  Fall  from  a  Horfe,  but  by 
bleeding  him,  and  giving  him  half  a  Pint  of  fait  Water 
he  was  cured.  The  fame  at  Sea  ;  they  give  fait  Water 
for  a  Bruife,  becaufe  it  makes  the  Blood  circulate  pre- 
fently,  and  therein  lies  the  Cure.  He  fays,  he  takes  the  fame 
two  or  three  times  a  Year  in  his  beft  Health. ~Some  fay, 
to  fcald  Urine,  and  put  it  on  Bran,  if  applied  pre- 
fently,  as  hot  as  poffible,  will  hinder  a  Swelling  and  cure 
the  Bruife.  Renew  if  there  be  Occaiion. 


Co7ifumption  and  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs, 

'/]  PerfoHy  giuen  over  by  two  Phyflcians^  cured  of  a 
Confumptmi.~-^yiK.  Hume^who  was  then  Servant  to 

the  Earl  of  — - — ,  allured  me,  he  was  cured  of  a  Con* 

fumption  (being  far  gone,  and  given  over  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  and  Dr.  Stewart^  and  dlre<fl:ed  by  them  to  be  fent 
home  to  his  native  Air,  as  the  beft  thing  they  could  advife) 
by  paring  fome  frelli-gathered  Turnips,  cutting  them  rn 
thin  SI  ices,  and  ftrewing  fome  Powder  of  brown  Sugar- 
Candy  over  each  Layer  in  a  Cullender,  and  letting  them 
ftand  a  few  Hours  to  drain  into  a  Difh  5  of  which  Liquor 
he  drank  three  or  four  Cups  in  a  Day,  and  without 
taking  any  thing  elfe  by  way  of  Medicine  was  cured  in 
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tliree  WeekSj  to  the  great  Surprife  of  the  Doctors  and  his 
Friends.  , 

A  Woman  cured  of  a  Confumptlon.'—OiH'E  of  my  Neigh¬ 
bours  informs  me,  that  her  near  Kinfwoman  being  given 
over  by  the  Doifors  in  a  Confurnption,  was  cured  by 
making  ufe  of  Conferve  of  Red»Rofes  and  a  Mixture  of 
Mithridate,  taking  a  little  at  a  Time  of  it. 

A  Remedy  fir  a  ConfumpUon.-—>'\'  aiib,  half  a  Pound  of 
Raihns  of  the  Sun  floned,  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Figs, 
a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Honey,  half  an  Ounce  of  Luca- 
iellus  Balfam,  half  an  Ounce  of  Powder  of  Steel,  half  an 
Ounce  of  Flower  of  Elecampane,  a  grated  Nutmeg,  one 
Pound  of  double  refined  Sugar  pounded;  (bred  and  pound 
all  together  in  a  ftone  Mortar,  pouring  into  it,  by  Degrees, 
a  Pint  of  fallad  Oil,  of  which  eat  the  Bignefs  of  a  Nutmeg 
four  times  a  Day  ;  every  Morning  drink  a  Glafs  of  old 
Malaga  Sack,  with  the  Yolk  of  a  new-laid  Egg  in  it, 
and  as  much  Flower  of  Brimftone  as  will  lie  upon  a  Six¬ 
pence,  and  next  Morning  as  much  Flower  of  Elecampane. 

Afecond  Remedy two  Gallons  of  fmall  Beer,  2 
Handfuls  of  Oak- Leaves,  and  2  Handfuls  of  Fern-Roots 
(let  the  Oak- Leaves  be  gathered  two  or  three  Days  before 
you  ufe  them)  wafh  the  Fern-Roots,  and  fplit  them ;  then 
put  them  into  the  fmall  Beer,  and  boil  them  all  together, 
till  about  two  Quarts  are  wafted  out  of  the  two  Gallons. 
Then  have  half  a  Pound  of  Brown  Sugar-Candy  ready, 
and  ftrain  it  oft'  upon  the  Candy  boiling  hot.  When 
cold,  put  it  into  Bottles.  Drink  a  Pintfirftin  a  Morning, 
and  another  going  to  bed  laft  at  Night. 

A  Gentlewoman  prodigioufy  relieved  in  a  deep  Confump- 
tioUy  if  not  cured.-— was  a  Maiden  Gentlewoman, 

Siftier  to  — ■ — - —  W’ - 1,  of  Derbyfhire.i  Efq;  who  was  in 

a  deep  Confurnption,  and  fo  weak  that  ftie  could  hardly 
lift  her  Hand  to  her  Head,  for  which  there  were  eight 
Sheeps-Trotters  boiled  five  Flours  in  Spring  Water,  then 
ftrained  off  and  kept  as  a  Jelly  j  when  ufed,  fhe  put  ^ 
Spoonful  or  more  of  it  in  warm  or  hot  Milk,  and  fupt  it. 
She  took  this  half  a  Year  together,  being  of  a  moft 
ftrengthening  Nature,  far  beyond  the  Jelly  of  Hartfhorn 
or  Calves-Feet,  and  will  reftore,  it  is  faid,when  nothing elfe 
will.  The  fame  after  a  Fever  has  weaken’d  a  Perfon.  Jt 
is  a  great  Healer  of  the  Lungs  and  Stomach,  damaged  by 
^any  means,  but  muff  be  continued  fome  Time,  for  it 
will  not  have  EfFedf  prefently. 

Inflammation 
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InJlammatiGn  of  the  Lungs  cured. — This  ftubborn 
too  often  fatal  Malady,  that  generally  is  acquired  by  hard 
drinking,  I  am  informed,  by  a  very  creditable  Perfon,was 
cured  in  a  Gentleman  by  the  following  Medicine : 
A  Spoonful  of  Beech-Oil  was  mixt  with  a  Spoonful  of  the 
Juice  of  Ground-Ivy,  and  taken  going  to  Bed.  This  re¬ 
peated  feveral  times  had  the  defired  Effedl,. 

A  young  Man  cured  of  a  Confumption  in  a  very  particu¬ 
lar  Manner, — It  is  reported,  that  a  young  Man  was  ab-. 
folutely  cured  of  a  Confumption,  by  baking  Turnips 
with  a  Piece  of  rufty  Bacon,  which  produced  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  Liquor,  but  cured  the  Perfon. 

A  Drink for  a  C onfumption, — Bo  i  L  two  Handfuls  of  fmall 
Bran,  in  two  Quarts  of  Spring  Water,  till  a  Pint  is  con- 
fumed.  Sweeten  it  with  Honey,  and  it  will  drink  like 
Mead, 


AGUE. 

At  Young  Man  cured  of  an  Ague. — This  Perfon  lives 
now  at  Gaddefden^  of  wealthy  Parents,  who  having 
an  Ague  (by  Advice)  put  Pepper  into  his  Beer  every  time 
he  drank,  and  was  cured  ;  being  told  that  it  was  the  bell 
of  Remedies  for  this  Difeafe. 

A  young  Woman  cured  of  an  Ague. — This  was  done  by 
Dr.  Dover’s  Receit,  in  his  Book  intitled  Yhe  Phyfidan’s. 
Laji  Legacy.,  Page  93>  where  he  has  thefe  Words: — 
Take  two  Ounces  of  fine  Bark  grofly  powder’d  ;  infufe 
it  cold  in  a  Quart  of  Red-Port  for  twenty-four  Hours, 
then  filtre  it  off  as  you  ufe  it,  taking  fix  Spoonfuls  every 
third  or  fourth  Hour,  beginning  juft  as  the  Fit  is  off, 
“  till  you  have  taken  the  whole  Quart.  Thus  repeat  it 
four  times,  and  it  will  not  return.  This  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  if  it  purges,  it  will  do  no  Service.  In 
this  Cafe  put  two  or  three  Drops  of  Liquid  Laudanu?n 
‘‘  into  each  Dofe,  till  the  Purging  is  ftopt.” — A  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  mine,  having  a  Second-day  Ague,  was  partly  cured 
by  this  Receit  j  for  I  put  one  Ounce  of  grofs  Bark  into 
a  Pint  of  Claret,  and  fhe  was  cured  before  the  Pint  was 
out,  though  (he  purged  the  Day  before  the  Ague  left  her, 

but  I  quickly  ftopt  it  by  bruifing  Cinnamon  in  Milk.* - * 

I  remember,  when  I  was  about  20  Years  of  Age,  that  I 
was  cured  of  an  Ague  I  had  had  nine  Months  (for  ten 
Shillings)  by  a  Perfon  who  faid,  I  fhould  not  have  my 
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Ague  any  more.  And  he  made  his  Word  good  (not  only 
to  me,  but,  as  it  was  faid,  to  all  he  undertook)  by  giving  them 
three  Sorts  of  colour’d  Powders  at  once  in  a  Half-pint  Glafs 
of  Small-Beer,  twice  the  Day  I  was  to  have  the  Ague, 
and  once  a  Day  for  a  Fortnight  after.  This  Medicine  nei¬ 
ther  purged,  nor  vomitted,  nor  made  fick  (I  only 
fuck’d  a  Bit  of  Orange'  after  taking  it)  which  makes  me 
believe  it  was  only  Bark  difguifed. 

^  Woman  cured  of  an  Ague  by  a  Country  Apothecary's 
The  Apothecary  (Mr.  Goodwyn)  then  lived  at 
Barkhamftead^  and  advifed  a  near  Neighbour  of  mine  to 
beat  two  Yolks  of  Eggs,  their  Whites  and  all,  into 
half  a  Pint  of  Brandy,  juft  as  the  Fit  was  coming  on,  and 
take  it  going  to  bed  ;  which  fhe  did,  and  was  cured.*"-  — 
Never  drink  Small- Beer  in  an  Ague,  it  is  apt  to  bring 
on  a  Dropfy,  and  caufe  Knots  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body, 
that  cannot  be  cured. 

A  Schoolmajler  in  Ivinghoe  Parijh^  cured  of  an  Ague — * 
By  boiling  Honey  in  a  Quart  of  old  Strong-Beer,  and 
drinking  a  little  at  a  Time  as  hot  as  could  be  endured, 
juft  as  the  cold  Fit  was  coming  on.—^Another  Perfon  was 
cured  by  burning  a  Qiiart  of  Claret  with  Honey  in  it,  and 
drinking  it  hot,Tome  at  a  time,  leifurely. — —Another  was 
cured  by  drinking  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  of  the  Juice  of  Rue 
juft  before  the  cold  Fit  came  on. 

My  Collar-maker's  Boy  cured  of  an  Ague, He  put  his  ' 
Son  into  a  Tub  of  cold  Water  while  the  Fit  was  on  him. 

Ague  cured  by  Dr.  Quincy.- - ^H  e  fays,  in  his  Difpen- 

fatory<y  Page  99,  That  he  had  it  from  a  worthy  Perfon, 
that  he  had  cured  a  great  many  poor  People  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  of  Agues,  with  a  large  Nutmeg,  and  its  equal  Weight 
of  Allum,  powdered  and  divided  into  three  Dofes, 

giving  one  every  Morning  fafting.”- - Others  have  given 

Bay-Leaves  dry’d,  and  the  Powder  mixt  in  a  Quart  of 
the  ftrongeft  old  Beer,  of  which  take  three  Spoonfuls  every 

two  Hours,  a  little  before  the  Fit  comeson.* - Another 

takes  a  Spoonful  of  Flower  of  Brimftone  in  Honey  or 
Treacle."^'-*--  - — A  moft  excellent  Remedy,  after  Brimftone 
is  taken,  is  to  boil  half  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  a  Piece  of  Allum 
as  big  as  a  Marble,  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  of  the 
Juice  of  Rue  in  a  Pint  of  White- wine  Vinegar, 
and  give  a  Qiiarter  of  a  Pint  juft  before  the  Fit  comes  on.  I 
learnt  this  of  a  Traveller,  on  the  19th  of  May^  1749- 
,  A  very  excellent  Receit  for  an  Ague. — Take  a  Handful 
of  Wormwood  and  a  Handful  of  Rue  ;  fteep  them  all 
Night  in  a  Quart  or  two  of  Strong  Beer,  and  drink  fome 
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I  of  the  ftrained  Liquor  a  little  before  the  Fit  comes  on, 
I  This,  tho’  fomewhat  naufeous,  commonly  cures  at  once, 
j  if  not,  the  Dofe  muft  be  renewed ;  and  it  has  this  Pro« 
I  perty  beyond  the  Bark,  that  it  generally  prevents  the  Re- 
I  turn  of  the  Ague ;  becaufe  it  not  only  warms,  but  fweetens 
i  and  thins  the  Blood.--  An  old  Woman  cures  the  Ague 
,  by  giving  Gun-Powder  in  half  a  Pint  of  Ale.—? 
A  Surgeon  cures  it  by  boiling  an  Ounce  of  Bark  in  three 
Pints  of  Water  to  a  Quart,  to  which  add  half  a  Pint  of 
Claret,  ftrain  off  with  a  little  loaf  Sugar.  After  a  Vomit, 
take  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  three  times  a  Day. 

Stone  and  Wind  Cholick. 

Woman  troubled  with  the  Stone-ChoUck  lived  to  a  great 

Age^  by  an  excellent  Remedy. - She  ufually  fcraped 

as  much  Caftile-Soap  as  would  lie  on  a  Shilling,  and  drank 
it  in  half  a  Pint  of  warm  Ale.  This  was  the  only  Me¬ 
dicine  fhe  made  ufe  of,  and  it  did  her  exceeding  great  Ser¬ 
vice,  fo  that  (he  lived  to  above  eighty  Years  of  Age. 

Stone  and  Grave  L-^1  kne  w  a  certain  Woman  who  took 
the  Juice  of  Leeks  and  Honey  mixt  up  like  a  Conferve, 
which  did  her  great  Service. 

How  a  young  Woman  was  cured  of  the  Stone-Cholick. — ' 

I  AM  credibly  informed  fhe  was  cured  by  taking  Balfam  of 
Capivi ;  but  in  what  Manner  fhe  took  it,  I  cannot  fay. 

Wind^CboUck  rAicv^d and ^ured.-r—A  creditable  Per- 
fon  near  me,  very  fubje<3:  to  the  Cholick,  put  a  Handful 
of  Rue  and  as  much  Camomile  into  a  Quart  Bottle  that 
had  a  large  Nofe,  and  on  them  he  pour’d  a  Quart  of  Ale. 
Next  Morning,  he  drank  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  of  the 
Liquor,  and  continued  it  three  Mornings ;  then  refted 
fome  time,  and  took  it  again.*— — This,  he  fays,  fecures 
againft  the  Cholick ;  but  if  you  have  it,  drink  half  a  Pint, 
and  it  is  an  immediate  Cure,  though  of  a  hot  Nature 
and  naufeous.' — Another  Perfon  boiled  Nettle- Seeds  and 
Sprigs  of  Box  in  Water,which,  when  fweeten’d,  he  would 
drink  for  the  Wind-Chollck.^—  Others  boiled  Daucus 
or  wild  Carrot-feed  with  Bay- leaves  in  Water,  which  they 
fweeten’d  and  drank  for  the  Wind- Cholick,  and  therefore 

kept  them  dry ’d  by  them  all  the  Year. — Colonel- - - 

found  the  greateft  Benefit  in  taking  fome  Syrup  of  Poppies 
in  double  Annifeed-water,  which  would  fometimes  make 
him  deep  ;  at  another  time  he  would  take  a  Dram  of 
Brandy,  in  which  Snake- root  was  infufed.—— Another 
drinks  a  Tea  for  the  Cholick,  made  with  wild  Thyme 
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growing  on  the  Top  of  Mole  or  Ant  Hills.— - A  Gen¬ 

tleman,  going  over  to  Calais  in  a  Ship  wherein  was  Dr, 
Garthy  was  taken  with  a  violent  Cholick,  and  defired 
the  DocSlor’s  Advice,  wifhing  himfelf  on  Shore ;  fays  the 
Dodfor  it  is  all  one  for  that,  and  order’d  a  Tea-kettle  on. 
When  the  Water  was  hot,  he  drenched  him  with  it,  till 
it  went  upwards  or  downwards,  and  cured  him  of  a  Wind 

Cholick. - Another,  one  of  my  Labourers,  ufed  to  cure 

himfelf  of  a  Wind- Cholick,  by  boiling  the  Herb  Centory 
in  Ale  or  Water.  As  much  of  it  as  the  Quantity  of  an 
Egg,  if  the  Liquor  is  drank,  will  cure  if  the  Stomach  is 

fwelled.  See  its  Virtues  in  ^incy^  Page  loi.* - 1  my 

felf  was  cured  intirely  of  a  Wind -Cholick,  by  drinking 
half  a  Pint  of  Water  in  a  Morning  falling,  and  fo  every 
,  Morning  by  Way  of  Prevention  ;  by  which  Means  you 
will  not  be  troubled  with  this  tormenting  Difeafe. — Or  fteep" 
as  many  Onions  bruifed  as  will  lie  in  a  Quart  of  White-* 
wine,  and  take  a  Glafs  of  it. 

For  a  Stone- Cholick, — One  Mr.  Fennel oi  Leighton  {2iySy 
That  he  has  taken  40  Drops  of  Balfam  of  Sulphur  for 
the  Stone- Cholick,  by  dropping  them  in  the  Middle  of  a 
Glafs  of  White- wine,  which  made  it  look  like  the  Yolk 
of  an  Egg,  and  then  went  to  Bed.  This  he  did  once  a 
Week  for  fome  time,  and  it  made  him  pifs  Stones  on  the 
Ground  as  big  as  a  Thetch,  after  being  troubled  with 
the  Gravel  20  Years.  Dr.  ^incy  allows  from  4  to  12 
Drops  for  aDofe,  Page  —  A  Woman  boiled  Parlley- 
Roots,  Burdock-Roots,  and  Fennel- Roots,  in  Water, 
which  when  llrained,  Ihe  fweeten’d  with  Syrup  of  Marlh- 
Mallows.- — -Another  Woman  took  as  much  Sal  Prunella 
in  Powder,  in  a  Spoonful  of  White-wine,  as  would  lie  on  a 
Penny,  for  ealing  the  Stone- Cholick. — Another  found  no¬ 
thing  anfwer  better  than  Daucus-feed  for  his  Stone- Cholick. 
Its  Seeds  are  like  Carraway  Seeds,  of  which  make  a  Tea. 
A  Perfon  vallly  troubled  with  the  Gravel,  being  treated 
by  a  Lord  in  Her  tf or  d/hire  with  a  feven-year  old  Bottle 
of  Perry,  voided  almoft  a  Handful  of  fmall  Stones. 

Wind-Cholick, — Take  as  many  Grains  of  Paradife, 
powder’djas  will  lie  on  a  Shilling,  in  a  Glafs  of  Ale  or  Brandy, 

It  has  cured  when  a  Do6lor  could  not.- - A  Gentlewoman, 

by  Advice,  took  as  much  Turmerick  as  would  lie  on  a 
Shilling  in  a  fmall  Glafs  of  Gin,  for  her  Wind-Cholick. — 
Another  burnt  a  large  Piece  of  the  Bottom  of  a  common 
Glafs- Bottle,  and  while  it  was  fiery  hot,  quench’d  it  in 
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Gin,  which  he  drank  and  was  cured,  though  (as  he  faid) 
he  ftruggled  for  Life,  when  all  other  Means  failed. — Ano¬ 
ther  boiled  Winter-Savory  in  Ale,  then  fweeten’d  it  with 
Sugar,  and  drank  it  with  fome  Pepper  mixt  in  it. — Another, 
a  Woman,  my  Neighbour,  boils  wild  Thyme  and  St, 
John’s-Wort,  together  with  Carraway-Seeds,  and  drinks 
it  with  or  without  Sugar,  as  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the 
Wind-Cholick  and  other  Difeafes. — Another  boils  Balm 
and  Mint  in  half  a  Pint  of  Gin,  ftrainb  and  fweetens  * 
This  has  cured,  though  raw  Gin  will  not. 

/ 

Promifcupus  Receits  for  various  Difeafes, 


pA IN  in  a  Man's  Legs  and  other  Parts  cured.'-—'Tiiis 
Man  had  great  Pains,  particularly  in  his  Thighs  and 
Knees,  and  was  cured  by  drinking  now  and  then  twoYears 
old  Verjuice,  mixt  in  a  Glafs  with  fome  Brandy.  If  k 
Linds  you,  ^  take  a  little  Lenitive  Electuary,  or  other 

loofening  Thing. - —  A  young  Woman,  living  in  Alion 

Parifti,  Middlefex^  was  cured  of  a  Pain  in  her  Legs,  by 
beating  Oil  of  Rofes  with  Vinegar,  and  bathing  it  in  be¬ 
fore  a  Fire  for  three  Days  together,  twice  each  Day ;  ftie 

cover’d  them  with  Flannel. - ^A  wealthy  Perfon  in  our 

Parifti  having  a  violent  Pain  in  his  Back,  he  tried  Sear- 
cloths  and  other  Things  to  no  Purpofe,  till  one  told  him, 
he  would  pawn  his  Life,  if  Grains  of  Paradife,  taken  in 
Powder  in  a  Spoonful  of  Ale,  as  much  as  would  lie  on  a 
Six-pence  or  Shilling,  feveral  Mornings  falling,  did  not 
cure  him  ;  and  it  anfwer’d  the  End. — A  young  Fellow  living 
near  me,  about  1 7  Y  ears  of  Age,  had  a  Pain  which  was  called 
a  Sciatica  in  his  Knees,  to  that  Degree  as  forced  him  to 
crawl  about,  for  he  could  not  walk,  nor , could  hardly 
have  any  Reft.  This  induced  his  Parents  to  confult  our 
Country  Surgeons,  who  gave  it  as  their  Opinion,  that  he 
was  incurable;  yet  he  was  cured  by  his  Mother, who  pra61:ifes 
as  a  Sort  of  Dodrefs.  She  boiled  wooden  Dilhes  which 
held  about  a  Pint,  and  while  they  were  very  hot,  ftae 
clap’d  them  on  Camomile  firft  laid  on  the  Knees,  where 
they  remained  an  Hour  and  half ;  this  fhe  did  every  Day 
for  a  Fortnight,  and  removed  the  Pain  into  his  Hip  ;  here 
alfo  fhe  made  the  fame  Application,  and  entirely  cured 

her  Son. - Others  rub  in  Goofegreafe  on  the  pained 

Part,  and  find  a  Cure.— Oil  of  Petre  has  cured  an  old 

Ack 
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Ach  or  Pain,  by  anointing  once  in  two  Days,  and  keep-^ 
ing  a  Flannel  on  the  Part. 

For  curing  a  Fever, — -A  Fever  attended  with  a  Cough 
went  about  the  Country,  but  was  generally  cured  with  a 
Quart  of  Honey  mix’d  with  a  Quart  of  Spring-water, which 
was  to  be  taken  a  little  at  a  Time. — For  a  common  Fever, 
our  Country  HoufewifeadvifestogiveaTreacle-Pofletgoing 
to  Bed,  where  it  Iweats  the  Party;  next  Day  the  binds, 
under  a  broad  Rag,  on  each  Wrift,  fome  beaten  Lettice 
and  Currants  mixt  together  ;  or  Wood-Sorrel,  Plantane- 
Leaves,  and  the  dry  blue  Currants  beat  together ;  and  for 
a  Drink,  (he  gives  a  Liquor  made  with  Wood-Sorrel- 
Leaves,  Five-Leaf-Grafs,  Strawberry- Leaves,  Houfleek, 
Blackberry-Briary- Leaves,  Dandelion,  Prirnrofe- Leaves, 
Sage,  and  Mint;  thefe  fhe  makes  a  Tea  of,  and  fo  much 
that  feveral  Bottles  were  filled  with  the  lame,  and  kept 
cork’d  ready  for  drinking  as  wanted.*— — Others  add  to 
this  Liquor  Juice  of  Lemons.  This  is  a  moft  cheap  and 
efficacious  Method  of  curing  a  Fever,  for  it  feldom  mifles, 
even  when  they  are  light-headed,  as  is  frequently  ex¬ 
perienced  in  our  Country.- - A  Gentleman  in  Derby- 

jhire^  when  he  finds  hi m felf  fever ilh,  takes  of  Pearl-Barley 
a  Quarter  of  a  Pound,  Marlhmallow- Roots,  Liquorice, 
and  half  a  Pound  of  Raifins  of  the  Sun,  which  he  boils 
in  a  Gallon  of  Water,  and  makes  a  prink  of  it,  for 
Malt  Drink  is  not  good  in  this  Cafe.  This  is  his  Li¬ 
quor  after  hard  Drinking ;  as  being  ferviceable  againft 
Cholick,  Fever,  Gout,  Stone,  and  Scurvy. — ^ — For  an 
epidemical  Fever,  as  publilhed  in  a  common  News-Paper  \ 
When  the  Patient  begins  to  be  diforder’d,  let  Blood  im¬ 
mediately,  and  provided  there  be  no  violent  Pain  in  the 
Head,  give  a  Vomit  forthwith;  during  the  Diforder 
the  Patient  muft  be  kept  warm,  and  lie  in  Bed  as  much'aa 
poffible.  The  Drink  that  fhould  be,  adminifter’d  very 
plentifully,  fhould  he  Tartar-Whey  made  thus:  ;Let  a 
Qiiart  of  Milk  juft  boil,  and  then  throw  a  Quarter  of  an 
Ounce  of  Cream  of  Tartar  into  it,  ftrain  it,  and  give  it 
to  the  Patient  blood-warm  ;  two  Quarts,  at  leaft,  fhould 
be  drank  in  a  Morning,  and  the  like  Quantity  of  Balm- 
Tea  in  the  Afternoon  :  Beware  of  taking  cold.  If  the 
Patient  is  reftlefs,  Syrup  of  Poppies,  and  three  or  four 
Drops  of  Syrup  of  Saffron  may  be  added  to  the  Balm-Tea; 
it  fhould  be  the  laft  thing  taken  going  to  Bed.  This 
has  preferved  many  Hundreds  from  a  long  Sicknefs,  if  not 

from 
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from  Death. -“Others  flam p  blue  Currants  and  Hops  toge¬ 
ther,  and  apply  them  to  the  Wrifts  as  an  excellentRemedy. 

A  Man  cured  of  a  Scarlet- Fever  by  his  Wife,' - In 

Marchy  1747-8,  many  Men,  Women,  and  Children  had 
the  Scarlet  Fever  in  and  about  Gaddefden  ;  my  next 
Neighbour,  a  Man  in  good  Circumftances,  looked  fright¬ 
fully  red  with  this  Malady,  and  to  cure  him  his  Wife 
gave  him  a  weak  Treacle- Poflet,  and  Treacle  and  fome- 
times  Honey  in  his  Drink.  This  drove  out  the  Fe¬ 
ver,  by  a  gentle  Sweating,  into  a  Rafh  or  Scurf,  and  in 
time  he  recovered  without  Bleeding,  for  this  Woman’s 
Notion  is,  that  the  Difeafe  cannot  fo  well  be  drove  out,  if 
they  take  the  Strength  of  the  Bloo^  away.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  the  Notions  and  Practice  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Boerhaave  and  Dr.  Dover ^  who  are  recorded  for  bleeding 
plentifully  in  all  Fevers,  for  giving  Air  immediately  to 
their  Patients ;  for  tearing  off  all  Blifters,  and  for  in¬ 
dulging  the  fick  Perfon  with  all  manner  of  cooling  and 
diluting  Liquors,  fee  Page  107,  in  Dr.  DovePs  Lajl 
Legacy,^  where  is  (hewn  the  Cure  of  Sir  John  Dinely 
Goodyere^  who,  though  under  a  moft  violent  Fever,  was 
prefently  thus  cured,—  Some  lay  Beef  Steaks  or  Sheeps 

Lights  to  the  Feet,  for  drawing  down  the  Fever, - N,B, 

Some  of  our  Country  W'omen  think  nothing  exceeds  a 
Tea  made  of  the  aforefaid  Leaves,  and  binding  Powder 
of  white  Refm  about  each  Wrift  for  curing  any  Fever, 
It  is  ufed  even  to  lying-in  Women. 

Cramp. — This  Malady  caufes  exquifite  Pain,  efpecially 
to  Perfgns  in  Years.  My  Neighbour,  having  a  fradfured 
Leg  that  confined  him  to  bis  Bed,  tells  me,  he  fuffered 
more  Pam  from  the  Cramp  than  from  the  Fracture.  It  is 
thought  to  be  Wind  in  the  Blood,  and  for  immediate 
Relief  fome  jump  out  of  Bed  to  walk  on  the  Floor. — • 
Others  rub  their  Foot,  Leg,  or  Thigh  as  hard  and  as 
fall  as  they  can  with  their  Hand,  for  the  Cramp  gene¬ 
rally  begins  in  the  great  Toe,  and  runs  up  to  the  Calf 
of  the  Leg,  and  fometimes  higher. — Others  tie  their  Gar¬ 
ter  about  their  Foot  or  Leg  going  to  Bed,  to  prevent  it.— 
Some  report,  that  wearing  Roll- Brimffone  in  the 
Preeches  Pocket  is  good  for  the  Cramp ;  but  I  think 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  it.— The  next  feems  valuable, 
which  is,  to  tie  an  Eel-Skin  pretty  tight  about  a  Leg  or 
Arm,  for  it  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the 

Cramp, 
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Cramp.— And  fo  is  Water,  rub’d  on  the  Partfub- 

je£t  to  the  Cramp,  at  going  to  Bed. 

Pain  in  the  Stomach. Woman,  my  Neighbour,  had  it 
two  Days  together,  fo  that  her  Stomach  fwell’d,  but  was 
cured  by  mixing  three  Spoonfuls  of  Gin  with  three  Spoonfuls 
of  Mint  Water,  and  burning  it ;  when  the  Flame  was  ex- 
tinguifhed,  fhe  fweeten’d  it,  drank  it,  and  was  cured  by  three 
Dofes  of  it.  —  Another  Woman,  my  Neighbour,  that  had 
been  many  Years  troubled  with  a  great  Pain  at  her  Stomach, 
was  advifed  by  my  Brother-in-Law,  the  late  Captain  Henry 
Dodfon^  who  had  been  Governor  of  Cape-Coaji-Cajile 
in  Africa^  to  take  as  much  Gunpowder  as  would  lie  on 
a  Shilling  in  a  Spoonful  of  Brandy,  which  fhe  did  three 
Mornings  running,  and  it  anfwer’d.  —  A  Correfpondent 
wrote  to  me,  that  an  Acquaintance  took  a  Tea  Spoonful 
of  Gunpowder  in  a  Glafs  of  White- wine,  which  work’d 
gently  and  quickly,  and  carried  off  a  great  deal  of  watry 
Humour. 

Lo/s  of  Appetite.  —  Mr.  C — a  wealthy  Perfon,  at 
Dunjlahle.,  being  fick,  fo  that  he  could  hardly  eat  any  thing, 
was  advifed  to  fteep  a  Handful  of  Camomile,  a  Handful  of 
Wormwood,  and  a  Handful  of  Rue,  in  two  Quarts  of 
'Ale,  a  Night  and  a  Day,  and  to  drink  a  Quarter  or  Half 
a  Pint  at  a  Time  of  the  Liquor.  He  did  fo,  and  received 
a  perfedf  Cure.  The  fame  Drink  he  takes  now  and  then 
in  his  Health,  by  way  of  Prevention.— I  know  a  young 
Surgeon  in  London.^  who  brought  an  old  Gentleman  to  eat 
two  Mutton  Steaks  for  Supper,  that  had  loft  his  Appetite 
before,  and  took  feveral  fix  Shillings  of  him  for  Quart  Bot¬ 
tles  of  a  Liquor,  wherein  to  my  Knowledge  Rue  was  a 
chief  Ingredient. 

Rifmg  of  the  Lights, — If  you  put  a  little  Flower  into 
Water,  and  drink  it  in  common,  it  will  keep  them  down, 
clfe  they  arc  apt  to  rife  and  caufe  Fits. 

To  fop  Loofenefs.  — Boil  Deal  Shavings  in  Milk,  and 
take  half  a  Pint  at  a  Time,  made  ftrong  of  the  Shavings, 
three  or  four  times  a  Day ;  it  is  a  leifure  Cure. — Or 
boil  a  Sheet  of  writing  Paper  in  three  Pints  of  Milk, 
which  will  make  it  thick;  ftrain,  and  eat  it  with  Loaf-Sugar, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  Cure.— Or  mix  Salt  with  Water,  and 
drink,  if  you  can  bear  it,  half  a  Pint  at  a  Time  ;  and  if  it 
offers  vomitting,  hold  the  Vinegar  Bottle  to  the  Nofe.— 
A  Woraan  in  our  Neighbourhood  tells  me  a  certain  Per- 
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fon  ufed  to  gather  Sloes  about  a  Week  after  Michaetm&Sy 
when  they  are  juft  fit  for  it,  before  the  Froft  takes  them  : 
Thefe  he  put  into  Quart  Bottles,  and  buried  them  un¬ 
der  Ground  for  half  a  Year,  then  took  them  out,  and 
drained  out  their  Juice,  which  was  bottled  with  lump 
Sugar,  and  thus  became  like  Claret  for  ftopping  a  Loofe- 
nefs,  and  for  other  Occafions. —  Or  mix  Verjuice  and 
Brandy  in  equal  Parts  ;  heat  it,  and  take  two  or  three 
Spoonfuls  at  a  Time,  which  will  effedl  a  Cure. 

Scurvy. — Perfon  having  the  Nettle-Spring  or  Scurvy, 
which  comes  out  in  the  Skin,  as  if  ftung  with  Nettles, 
being  a  high  Degree  of  the  Scurvy,  a  Surgeon  at  Hemp^ 
Jiead  advifed  the  Party  to  take  three  Spoonfuls  in  one  Day  of 
Nettle  Juice  naked  in  a  Spoon  at  Morning,  Noon,  and 
Night,  for  fomeTime. — Or  take  the  fame  Quantity  of  Juice 
of  Scurvy-grafs  naked,  a  Spoonful  at  a  Time,  in  aGlafs  of 
Cyder  or  other  Liquor.  The  Scurvy-grafs  Juice  is  more 
pleafant  than  the  Nettle  Juice. — Dr.  Morton.^  a  famous 
Phyfician  of  Greenwich- Hofpital.i  ufed  to  do  Wonders  by 
making  Men  fwallow  a  Spoonful  of  this  naked  Juice  at  a 
Time.  Our  late  ParfonMr.  Dodgfon  would  fcratch  till  his 
Arms  almoft  bled,  and  faid,  nothing  relieved  him  more  at 
forty-five  Years  of  Age,  than  fteeping  Scurvy-grafs  in  Table- 
Beer,  and  fometimes  eating  it  on  Bread  and  Butter,  and  when 
he  was  bound  (being  of  a  coftive  Conftitution)  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  by  Lenitive  Eledfuary. 

Another  i^fr^/V,--BoiL  two  Handfuls  of  Fumitory  and  tw® 
Handfuls  of  Elder-fiowers  with  Sugar  for  a  common  Drink  ; 
this  with  an  Iffue  is  faid  to  be  ferviceable.  Bruife  twenty 
Millepedes  or  Hoglice  in  a  Mortar,  and  moiften  them 
v/ith  White- wine,  which  fqueeze  through  a  Muflin  Rag. 
Take  half  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  every  Morning  for  a  Month 
of  this  Juice  or  Liquor;  it  is  not  only  excellent  for  all 
fcrophulous  Tumours  and  inveterate  Ulcers,  but  alfo  for 
Palfies,  Epilepfi  es,  and  all  nervous  Diftempers,  and  therefore 
ftrengthens  the  Optick  Nerves  of  the  Eyes. 

An  antifcorbutick  Cordial  Elixir. — T  a  K  E  of  the  beft  N  ut- 
meg-grained  Rhubarb  (not  Indian )  grofly  bruifed  and  a  little 
toafted,  one  Ounce,  of  the  beft  Saffron  and  Cinnamon 

each  a  Quarter  of  an  Ounce,  plain  Spirit  of  Scurvy-grafs 
fix  Ounces,  cut  the  Saffron  fmall,  beat  the  Spice  to  a  grofs 
Powder,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  Bottle  with  a  Glafs- 
Stopple  ;  after  it  has  ftood  a  Week,  (hake  the  Bottle  now 
and  then,  and  begin  to  take  a  Tea-fpoonful  or  two  (pourM 
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off  clear)  m  a  Difh  of  Tea  every  Morning.  M,  B,  In 
this  Medicine  you  enjoy  all  the  Virtues  of  the  Rhubarb, 
and  thofe  in  an  exalted  Degree ;  inafmuch  as  its  purga¬ 
tive  Quality  is  fomewhat  reftrained,  and  by  the  Affiftance 
of  the  Scurvy-grafs  Spirit  does  the  eafier  infinuate  itfelf 
into  the  Blood,  and  thereby  becomes  a  more  powerful  Al¬ 
terative  and  Sweetener  of  the  Juices. — ‘If  you  pour  boiling 
Water  on  Coltsfoot- Flowers  in  an  earthen  Pot,  and  covet 
them,  then  let  them  Hand  till  cold,  ftrain  off,  and  boil 
the  Liquor  with  Sugar  to  a  Syrup,  it  is  deemed  a  good 
Antifcorbutick. 

yf/i  excellent  Receit  for  fcorhutick  Humours.  a VLJL 
^thiops  Mineral  prepared  without  Fire,  native  Cinnabar 
finely  levigated  half  an  Ounce,  fine  loaf  Sugar  and  Gum 
Guaiacum  of  each  two  Drams,  fine  Turkey  Rhubarb 
and  Crabs  Eyes  prepared  each  one  Dram,  Oil  of  Saf • 
fafras-wood  twelve  Drops  ;  mix  according  to  Art,  and  di¬ 
vide  the  Powder  into  twelve  equal  Parts,  of  which  take 
one  in  a  little  White-wine  daily  two  Hours  before  Din¬ 
ner,  and  like  wife  before  Supper.  This  is  an  excellent 
Remedy  indeed  for  deftroying  the  Scurvy,  given  me  by  my 
intimate  Acquaintance,  a  London  Phyfician.— A  Woman’s 
Legs  broke  out  in  Blotches  and  Scabs,  fo  that  (he  could 
hardly  go,  but  was  perfecSIly  cured  by  fteeping  Scurvy-grafs 
in  Ale,  and  taking  a  little  more  than  half  a  Quartern  faft- 
ing. 

An  Antifcorbutick  Ele6luary.  — Take  medicinal  Anti¬ 
mony  fix  Drams,  iEthiops  Mineral  one  Ounce,  Rhubarb 
in  Powder  one  Dram,  Conferve  of  the  yellow  Rind  of  Se¬ 
ville  Oranges  and  Lenitive  Ele(5tuary  each  one  Ounce  ;  mix 
with  Syrup  of  Cloves,  and  take  two  Drams  three  times 
a  Day. 

A  Jharp  fcorhutick  Humour  in  the  Skin. — Dr.  — — . * 

ordered  a  Man^Ethiops Mineral  andA^^rfZ’^zzuWater ;  but  an 
Apothecary  at  Enfield  put  it  by,  and  gave  him  Cinnabar 
of  Antimony,  Sugar,  and  Powder  of  Crabs  Eyes  and 
Claws. 

A  Wen  cured. — Mrs.  Roberts^  of  Shedhajn^  about  two 
Miles  from  Gaddefden.^  having  a  Wen  many  Years  almofi 
under  her  Chin,  and  as  big  as  a  Boy’s  Fift,  could  never 
get  it  reduced,  till  by  Advice  &e  finoaked  Tobacco,  and 
from  Time  to  Time  rubbed  the  Wen  with  the  Spittle 
of  it ;  this  by  Degrees  wafied  the  Wen,  and  entirely 
cured  i^ 
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A  fwetled  Arm  that  wajied^  —  AFTEg  a  Fever, 
a  Man’s  Arm  fweird,  upon  which  the  late  Seijeant-Sur- 
geon  Green  advifed  to  quench  fome  Lime  twenty-four 
Hours  in  Water,  and  apply  it  as  a  Poultice,  and  when 
dried  'to  wet  it  again  j  or  apply  new  ;  it  fhrivelJed  the 
Skin  at  firft,  but  it  reduced  the  Swelling.  Yet  fuch  a 
Lime  Poultice  muft  not  be  put  to  any  Sore  ;  but  Lime- 
water  is  often  applied  to  keep  back  Humours  from  flowing 
to  the  Part  of  a  broken  Shin,  or  other  Wound.  This  Man 
is  my  Neighbour  who  received  this  Benefit. 

To  dr  aw  out  a  Thorn. — Hang  up  the  Gall  of  a  Barrow- 
Hog,  and  it  will  drop  fome  of  it  out ;  that  which  remains 
and  dries,  fpread  on  a  linen  Rag,  and  apply  it  j  it  feldom 
fails. — Or  apply  a  Piece  of  Adder’s*lkin. 

To  cure  Shingles. — Take  the  black  Coom  that  is  made 
by  oiling  or  greafing  Bells  in  a  Steeple,  and  anoint  with 
it. — A  young  Woman  of  good  Fortune  at  Gaddefden  had 
the  Shingles,  fo  as  to  have  Blifters  half  round  her  Body, 
but  was  cured  by  mixing  the  Blood  of  a  black  Cat’s  Tail 
with  Juice  of  Houfleek  and  Cream,  and  anointing  warm 
three  times  a  Day. 

Sore  Mouth. — Take  burnt  Allum  Powder,  and  mix 
it  with  Honey  ;  rub  a  little  now  and  then  on  the  Part, 

and  it  will  cure. - Or  take  Honey  of  Rofes,  a  little 

Tindlure  of  Myrrh,  fome  ftrong  Sage  Tea,  and  red  Wine ; 
mix  and  rub  the  Mouth,  and  now  and  then  ufe  Syrup  of 
Mulberries. — A  Woman  my  Neighbour,  troubled  with  a 
fore  Mouth,  could  not  get  it  cured,  till  a  Surgeon  told 
her  it  proceeded  from  the  Heat  of  her  Stomach,  and  that 
nothing  would  cure  but  a  Tea  made  of  cooling  Herbs, 
and  it  anfwer’d  accordingly. 

Chilblains  and  Kibeheels  —  Mr.  Boyle  fays  have  been 
cured  by  Itrewing  on  the  fore  Part,  Powder  of  dried  fliced 
Quincies, — Or  rub  Hogflard  before  the  Fire  on  the  Chil¬ 
blain  or  Kibe  ;  then  lay  over  the  fame  a  Piece  of  Bladder, 
or  (better)  the  Skin  of  a  Hog’s  Flair.  But  fome  boll 
Chickweed,  and  firft  wafh  the  Part  with  the  ftrained 
Water,  for  which  Reafon  they  gather  and  keep  Chickweed 
dried  by  them. — A  Man  and  his  Children  near  me  are 
much  troubled  with  Kibe-heels,  but  are  always  cured  by 
rubbing  Oil  of  Turpentine  on  them,  before  a  Fire,  juft 
before  they  go  to  Bed,  whether  the  Kibes  be  broke  or 
not  broke,— But  the  Kibe- Ointment,  mentioned  in  ^in^’ 
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cy’s  Difpenfatory^  Page  458,  feems  to  be  a  moft  excellent 
Sort  for  this  Purpofe. 

Canker, — A  Girl,  about  twelve  Years  of  Age,  that 
being  daily  employed  to  few  ftraw  Hats  (which  is  moft 
of  the  Womens  Work  in  our  Part  of  Hertfordjhire) 
ufed  to  put  her  Brafs  Thimble  into  her  Mouth,  which 
bred  many  white  cankering  Blifters  on  her  Tongue, 
Gums,  and  Lips,  was  cured  by  anointing  the  Outfide 
of  her  Jaws,,  Chin,  and  Lips,  three  Days  together,  with 
ftale  Goofe-greafe,  and  binding  a  Rag  of  the  fame  over 

the  Parts.  - - -  Or  ftamp  Rue,  Sorrel,  Briar- Leaves, 

and  Sage,  and  boil  their  Juice  with  Allum  and  a  little 
Honey,  clear  it  of  the  Scum,  and  wafli  with  it  the  can¬ 
ker’d  Places  now  and  then. 

7o  fajien  Teeth, — Drop  five  or  fix  Drops  of  Tincture 
of  Myrrh  into  a  Tea-cup  of  Water,  and  wafti  the  Teeth 
with  it,  for  faftening  them. — Or  make  ufe  of  Allum,  as 
one  of  the  belt  of  Things  to  kill  the  Scurvy  in  the  Gums 
and  fafiren  Teeth  ;  make  a  Wafh  of  it,  by  difiblving  a 
Bit  of  it  in  Water  with  a  little  Brandy  in  it.- — Or  firft 
wafh  with  a  Tea-cup  of  Water,  wherein  is  mixt  a  little 
Brandy  and  a  few  Drops  of  Tinfture  of  Myrrh  ;  then  roll 
in  the  Mouth  a  Bit  of  Allum.  This  I  do,  and  it  ought  to 
be  done,  every  Morning. — Or  put  two  Grains  of  Salt  of 
Vitriol,  a  Quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Tincture  of  Myrrh, 
a  Bit  of  Allum  as  big  as  a  Horfe-bean,  and  half  an  Ounce 
of  Honey  of  Rofes,  into  half  a  Pint  of  Claret ;  put  a  Tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  into  a  Spoonful  of  Water,  and  wafli  the 
Teeth;  the  Vitriol  whitens,  and  with  the  reft  faftens. 

To  cure  the  Tooth^ach, — Dip  a  little  Lint  in  Tincture  of 
Myrrh,  and  put  it  in  or  upon  the  Tooth  ;  it  is  an  exceL- 
Jent  Remedy.- — Or  ftamp  a  little  Rue,  as  much  as  can 
be  put  into  the  Ear,  on  that  Side  the  Tooth  achs,  it  will 
caufe  a  Noife,  but  makes  a  Cure  in  an  Hour’s  Time. — 
Tobacco  Afhes  will  clean  and  whiten  Teeth  well., — A 
certain  Cooper  burns  the  Rind  of  Afhes,  wets  them, 
puts  them  on  Leather,  and  lays  it  behind  his  Ear,  to  raife 
a  Blifter  ;  which  cures  the  Tooth-ach,  or  other  Pain  in  the 
Head. 

How  a  young  Woman  lojl  feveral  of  her  Teeth. — Sefe 
tells  me,  that  for  curing  her  Tooth-ach  fhe  fmoaked 
Henbane- feed ;  fecondly,  a  Mixture  of  Tobacco  and  Brim- 
ftone  ;  thirdly.  Gunpowder  and  Salt,  in  a  Rag  held  on 
the  Tooth  ;  fourthly.  Salt  and  Pepper  ;  fifthly,  Spirits  of 
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Wine  5  fixthly,  Spirit  of  Hartfliorn :  Thefe  at  Times  (he 
fmoaked,  and  applied,  to  the  Lofs  of  feveral  of  her  Teeth. 
Some  fay.  Spirit  of  Soot  ufed  once  a  Month  cures  th^ 
Scurvy  in  the  Gums. 

Madam  Howard’^  Diet-Drink. — This  Gentlewoman 
lived  in  London.,  and  for  preventing  the  Breed  of  the 
Scurvy  and  other  Difeafes  took  an  excellent  Method,  by 
making  a  Diet-Drink  in  the  following  Manner,  viz, — ■ 
She  ufed  to  have  a  Pin  of  Brown  Ale  brought  to  her 
Houfe  from  a  Brewhoufe,  that  held  four  Gallons  and  a 
half;  the  Ale  ihe  emptied  into  an  earthen  upright  Steen, 
and  then  foaked  in  the  fame,  Scurvy-grafs  Leaves,  Gen¬ 
tian-root,  Snake-root,  and  Wormwood.  Thefe  fhe  now 
and  then  fqueezed,  and  after  three  Days  (he  ftrained  olP, 
and  put  the  Ale  into  the  VelTel  again  ;  then  fhe  cut  fome 
Seville  Oranges,  and  fqueezed  their  Juice  into  it,  and  after 
putting  in  fome  Guaiacum  Chips  fhe  bung’d  up  the  CafK, 
for  drinking  this  medicated  Ale  at  Difcretion.  She  fome- 
times  only  pared  the  Oranges,  and  put  them  in  whole. 
This  is  an  excellent  Diet- Drink  for  all  Degrees  and  Shapes 
of  the  Scurvy  whatfoever — Another  of  our  FarmersWives 
fays  the  following  is  an  excellent  cheap  Diet-Drink  for 
the  Scurvy,  which  is  made  by  boiling  Figs,  Liquorice, 
Scurvy-grafs,  and  Water-crelTes  in  Ale.  Another 

fays,  take  one  Ounce  of  lliced  Liquorice,  two  Ounces 
of  Juniper-berries,  and  two  Scruples  of  Salt  of  Tartar, 
fteeped  in  a  Quart  of  Ale  ;  then  take  four  Spoonfuls  in  a 
Pint  of  Ale.- — A  Diet-Drink  is  made  and  fold  by  a  Country 
Do61;refs  for  the  Scurvy,  Rheumatifm,  and  other  Difeafes  ; 
fhe  fteeps  Mountain- Flax,  Dwarf- Elder,  and  Buckbean, 
in  Ale,  a  Night  and  a  Day. 

Lhe  travelling  Beggars  Way  of  clearing  their  Bodies  of 

Nits,  Lice,  and  Fleas.  - I  believe  I  may  affirm  it  for 

Truth,  that  no  County  in  England  is  fo  much  frequented 
by  Beggars  as  Hertfordjhire ;  and  upon  afking  them  of 
their  Method  of  curing  the  feveral  Difeafes  they  are  in¬ 
cident  to  more  than  others,  they  tell  me  that,  for  clear¬ 
ing  their  Bodies  of  Lice,  they  boil  Copperas  in  Water 
with  Hogdard,  and  by  rubbing  it  over  their  Bodies,  no 
Lice  have  Power  to  bite  them ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
make  them  forfake  the  Cloaths  they  wear,  and  not  da¬ 
mage  their  Skin. — Another  fays,  he  is  clear  of  Lice  by' 
anointing  the  Waiflband  of  his  Breeches  v/ith  Oil  of  Ruf- 
fel,  but  this  I  doubt. — To  clear  the  Head  of  Lice,  firft  open 
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and  part  the  Hair  here  and  there,  then  cover  the  Bole 
of  a  lighted  Pipe  of  Tobacco  with  a  linen  Rag,  and 
blow  the  Smoak  into  the  Places,  which  will  make  the 
Lice  crawl  to  the  outmoft  Parts  of  the  Hair,  where 
they  may  be  eafily  combed  out. — To  prevent  and  deftroy 
Fleas,  boil  Brooklime,  or  Arfmart,  or  Wormwood,  in 
Water,  and  wafii  the  Room. — Or  lay  the  Herbs  in  feve- 
ral  Parts  of  the  Room. 

^0  defiroy  Worms  in  the  human  Body. — A  Man  cured  of 
little  white  Maw-worms.  This  Man  lived  near  me,  and 
being  much  troubled  with  thefe  Worms,  he  took  near 
half  a  Pint  at  a  Time  of  Salt  Water  for  four  Mornings 
together  faffing,  and  it  made  him  void  great  Quantities 
of  thefe  Worms,  to  the  curing  of  him  for  fome  Years. — 
Give  to  a  Girl  twelve  Years  old,  that  has  Worms,  aTea- 
fpoonful  and  half  of  Elixir  Proprietatis  in  Water-gruel :  It 
kills  WornivS,  and  cures  the  Green- Sicknefs. — Bruife  green 
Tanfy,  and  give  a  Spoonful  of  its  Juice  every  Day  to  a 
Boy  or  Girl  :  It  is  excellent  to  kill  Worms.  —  One  of 
our  Labourers,  having  the  fmall  white  Worms,  took  a 
Spoonful  of  Sugar  faffing,  and  in  a  few  Minutes  after 
he  took  feven  Drops  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  in  half  a  Pint  of 
frnali  Beer,  and  in  an  Hour  or  two’s  Time,  vomited 
Worms  to  the  Quantity  of  a  Handful  ;  then  he  drank 
half  a  Pint  of  flrong  Beer  and  vomited  more  Worms, 
and  fo  a  third  Time  ;  at  lafl  half  a  Pint  ftaid  with  him, 
and  in  three  Days  after  he  took  nine  Drops  of  the  Oil» 
which  did  not  move  him;  three  Years  after  he  was  cured 
by  the  fame. 

To  dejiroy  Worms. — Give  to  a  Boy  or  Girl  a  Spoonful 
of  the  Juice  of  Rue  now  and  then. — It  is  certainly  true, 
that  a  Dram  of  Gin  has  cured  feveral  Aden,  Women,  and 
others,  of  Worms,  in  our  Parifli,  by  taking  it  three  Morn¬ 
ings  fafting. 

O  O 

To  flop  a  Loofenefs  or  Flux.  —  A  Man  given  over  for 
Death,  was  cured  of  a  violent  Loofenefs  by  eating  an  Egg 
(boiled  or  roafted  very  hard)  Shell  and  all.— Another  re¬ 
covered  by  drinking  now  and  then  half  a  Quarter  of  a 
Pint  of  old  Verjuice,  —  Another  flops  a  Loofenefs  by 
boiling  Blackberry  Leaves  in  fmall  Beer. 

The  Evil  cured  by  Advice  of  a  Beggar Girl  at  Gad- 
defden^  having  the  Evil  in  her  Feet  from  her  Infancy,  at 
eleven  Years  old  loft  one  of  her  Toes  by  it,  and  was  fo 

bad 
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bad  that  (he  could  hardly  walk,  therefore  was  to  be 
fent  to  a  London  Hofpital  in  a  little  Time  :  But  a  Beggar- 
woman  coming  to  the  Door,  and  hearing  of  it,  faid, 
That  if  they  would  cut  off  the  hind  Leg,  and  the  fore 
Leg  on  the  contrary  Side  of  that,  of  a  Toad,  and  wear 
them  in  a  filken  Bag  about  her  Neck,  it  would  certainly 
cure  her  ;  but  it  was  to  be  obferved,  that  on  the  Toad^s 
lofing  its  Legs,  it  was  to  be  turned  loofe  abroad,  and 
as  it  pined,  wafted,  and  died,  the  Diftemper  would  like- 
wife  wafte  and  die  ;  which  happened  accordingly,  for  the 
Girl  was  intirely  cured  by  it,  never  having  had  the 
Evil  afterwards. 

Lhe  Evil  in  a  GirPs  Eye  helped,— -Another  Gaddef- 
den  Girl  having  an  hereditary  Evil  from  her  Father  in 
her  Eyes,  her  Parents  dried  a  Toad  in  the  Sun,  and  put 
it  in  a  filken  Bag,  which  they  hung  on  the  back  Part 
of  her  Neck  ;  and  although  it  was  thus  dried,  it  drawed 
fo  much  as  to  raife  little  Blifters,  but  did  the  Girl  a  great 
deal  of  Service,  till  ftie  carelefsly  loft  it. — -But  I  am  hum¬ 
bly  of  Opinion,  no  Medicine  known  by  Man  exceeds 
that  of  Oujckfilver  Water  for  curing  the  King’s-Evil. 
The  Cure  of  which  I  think  likewife  v/ould  be  made 
very  fhort,  if  the  Patient  v/ould  exercife  his  Body  with 
fome  Labour,  and  live  on  a  Milk  Diet,  while  he  or  (he 
is  drinking  the  Water. 

Pain  in  the  Head  cured, — Mr.  Gadhury,^  of  Dunjlable^ 
kept  his  Bed  almoft  a  Year  for  it,  and  got  a  wry  Neck 
in  the  Time  ;  at  laft,  by  the  Advice  o^  Dr.  Freeman  of 
AtnptilU  he  was  cured  by  the  Ufeof  the  following  Powder 
given  in  Ale  :  He  baked  red  Sage  and  Egg-ftiells  toge¬ 
ther,  of  which  he  made  the  Powder,  Mr.  Gadhury  was 
alive  in  1739.  —  Another,  w’ho  is  my  particular  Ac¬ 
quaintance,  took  Lavender  Drops  every  Night  he  went 
to  Bed,  to  theNumber  of  fixty,  in  Water,  Ale,  or  Wine  \ 
but  beft  of  all  dropt  on  Loaf  Sugar,  letting  it  gra¬ 
dually  diftblve  in  the  Mouth,  becaufe  by  that  Means  it 
foaks  more  immediately  into  the  Nerves,  and  gives  a 

more  fudden  Supply  to  the  Spirits.  - Another  takes 

thirty  Drops  in  Water  feveral  times  a  Day.  In  the 
Decays  of  Age,  and  convulfive  or  apople^^ic  Shocks, 
fuch  as  brin'g  on  Palfeys  and  Lofs  of  Memory,  this  is  a 
moft  excellent  Medicine,  as  Dr.  ^incy  voxy  well  obferves 
at  Page  363  oi  hl^Difpenfatory. — 1  know  a  Woman,  who 

U  2  fo? 
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for  the  Pain  of  her  Head  fnuffs  fome  of  thefe  Spirits 
her  Nofe  very  frequently. 

Sneezing.  —  It  comes  by  cold  taken  in  the  Head  or 
other  Parts,  and  is  very  troublefome,  and  the  more  fo,  when 
it  jafts  fome  time  :  A  good  Cure  is,  to  dofe  the  Body  with 
a  hearty  Drink  of  Wine,  or  other  ftrong  Liquor,  till  it  k 
thoroughly  heated,  but  not  with  naked  fpiritous  Liquor, 
nor  to  the  Excefs  of  Drunkennefs.  —  Or  rub  your  Head 
now  and  then  with  Hungary-water,  and  drink  nothing 
that  keeps  your  Body  open.— Or  wafh  always  your  Head 
with  cold  Water  in  a  Morning. 

Small- Fox. — They  at  firft  are  generally  taken  with  a 
Pain  in  the  Head  and  Back,  Coldnefs  of  Feet,  or  Vo- 
mittiiig.-r-The  Cafe  of  Mifs  Fioivard  of  London^  under 
the  Care  of  a  moft  eminent  Do6for  of  Phyfick :  At  firh: 
fhe  was  thought  to  have  only  a  Cold,  and  fo  they  gave 
her  a  Paifin  Poflet  made  to  fweat  her,  but  in  three  Days 
the  Small-Pcx  came  out,  after  bleeding  for  a  Fever  as 
they  thought. — The  Doefor  faid,  it  is  beif  to  bleed  on 
the  Apprehenfion  of  the  Small-Pox,  becaufe  it  prevents 
their  being  vaflly  full,  and  prevents  a  Fever  joining  them.. 
She  was  kept  always  full  of  Drink,  either  Panado  or 
(jruel,  and  ibmetimes  a  little  Sack  and  Toaft,  wdth  Saffron 
■ffeep’d  in  it,  to  drive  the  Small-Pox  from  the  Heart, 
or  a  Naple-biiEet  fopt  in  it  ;  but  no  Meat  was  allow’d 
till  the  Pox  was  turned,  which  commonly  is  in  nine  or 
twelve  Days;  then  fhe  had  a  little  Fifb,  or  boiled  Chicken ; 
and  during  all  this  Time  fhe  had  Cordial  Powders  in 
Juleps  given  her  every  four  Hours,  till  they  were  turned 
and  fhe  out  of  Danger.  She  was  kept  warm  almoft  like 
as  in  a  Bagnio,  and  did  not  keep  out  of  Bed  longer  than 
till  the  Bed  was  made  ;  at  laft  they  wafii’d  her  Face  with 
warm  Sack  and  Butter  [or  anoint  with  chopt  Rue  boiled  in 
Hogflard]  to  fhoal  off  the  Pocks,  and  prevent  their  pitting, 

*To  prevent  catching  the  Small-Fox,  —  Drink,  if  you 
are  going  into  any  Danger,  a  Quarter  or  half  a  Pint  of  ' 
Rue  Tea  without  Sugar  ;  or  hold  a  Piece  of  Rue  in  your 
Mouth.  This  is  an  excellent  Antidote,  and  of  infinite 
Service  to  Man  and  Beaft,  in  many  Shapes  ;  particularly 
for  cleanfing  the  Blood,  and  thinning  it,  for  the  better 
preparing  the  Body  to  be  eafily  cured  of  the  Small- Pox.  I 
A  Piece  in  the  Mouth  defends  againft  the  Damage  of  any  ; 
ill  Scents. 
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Deafnefs, — A  Tinker  was  cured  by  fleaing  a  Hedge- 
liog,  taking  out  the  Guts,  roafting  the  Body  with¬ 
out  bailing,  and  faving  the  Dripping  or  Fat,  of  which 
he  dropt  three  Drops  into  his  Ear  at  Night,  the  fame  in 
the  Morning,  and  fo  for  two  Days,  when  it  cured  him. — 
Or  boil  one  or  more  Adders  in  a  fmall  Pot,  fave  the  Greafe, 
which  will  be  almoil  as  thin  as  Oil,  and  drop  one  or  two 
Drops  into  the  Ear  going  to  Bed,  repeating  the  fame 
feveral  times.  —  The  late  — —  Hoiv^  Efq;  Recorder  of 
St.  Albans^  being  exceeding  deaf,  he  iliaved  his  Plead 
every  Day,  and  every  Night  and  Morning  rubbed  it  with 

Hungary- water,  till  he  was  perfe(?i:ly  cured  by  it. - 

Another  is  faid  to  i  take  Oil  of  Almonds,  Water  in  a 
Jack-hare’s  Bladder,  and  Swan’s  Greafe,  beating  up  15 
iJrops  of  each  of  thefe  together,  and  dropping  15  Drops  in¬ 
to  each  Ear  going  to  Bed,  and  fo  every  Night  for  a  Week. 
In  the  mean  while,  put  white  Melilot  on  two  Bits  of 
Leather,  and  lay  frefli  ones  to  tlie  Ears  every  Night. 

Sore  Eyes. — A  Woman  having  fore  Eyes  dilTolved  fine 
Loaf  Sugar  in  Water,  and  it  did  her  vaft  Service. — Ano¬ 
ther  did  better  by  diflblving  fome  white  Vitriol  in  Spring 
Water  with  Loaf  Sugar,  becaufe  the  Thicknefs  of  the 
Sugar- water  guards  againft  the  (harp  Vitriol  :  A  little  of 
this  Water  dropt  into  the  Eye,  or  be fm ear’d  by  a  Fea¬ 
ther  with  it,  does  great  Service. — The  Juice  of  green 
Wheat  takes  Spots  out  of  the  Eyes. — Milk  hot  from  the 
Cow  is  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  Blood -fliot  or  other  fore 
Eyes. — If  you  put  the  Vitriol  in  fugar’d  Water,  a  Bit  as 
big  as  a  large  Pea  is  fufficient  for  a  two  Ounce  Bottle.  It 
is  an  excellent  Water. 

Eo  take  a’w ay  Wrinkles  from  the  -Mix  fine  Wheat 

Meal  in  hot  Bean-Flower  Water. 

A  JVine  good  for  the  Palfey. — Take  Woodlice  or  Mil¬ 
lepedes  bruifed,  half  a  Pint  ;  Vipers  juft  killed,  ftiinned, 
and  freed  from  their  Entrails  and  Fat,  two,  three, 
or  more  ;  Horfe-radifti  iliced  and  bruifed,  one  Ounce 
and  a  half  5  (harp-pointed  Dock-root,  half  a  Pound;  Ju¬ 
niper  Berries  whole,  four  Ounces  ;  Gentian  fliced,  fix 
Drams  :  Infufe  thefe  in  a  Gallon  of  Mountain  Wine, 
and  take  two  Ounces  twice  a  Day.  This  is  the  Pre- 
fcription  of  a  Profeffor  of  Phyfick  in  London.  —  One  of 
our  Country-men  tells  me,  that  he  has  the  yellow  P'lowers 
of  the  Lady-finger  Grafs  diftill’d  for  the  Palfey,  and  finds 
a-  great  Benefit  by  wafliing  his  Face  and  Hands  with  the 
.  -  U  3  diftilled 
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diflilled  Liquor,  and  by  drinking  a  Tea  made  with  Rofe* 
mary  and  Lavender. — Spirit  of  Lavender  taken  on  Loaf 
Sugar,  to  the  Quantity  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  Drops^ 
is  of  fuch  Efficacy  for  this  Purpofe,  that  by  fome  they  are 
called  Palfey  Drops. 

Teas.  — Bohea  and  Green  are  generally  allowed  to  b© 
unwholefome  Herbs  ;  if  drank  to  Excefs,  they  hurt  the 
Nerves  (Bohea  efpecially)  and  caufe  various  Diftempers^ 
as  Tremors,  Palfeys,  Vapours,  Fits,  ^c.  And  as  Lime 
and  Allufn  are  employed  in  making  Loaf  Sugar,  their 
corroding  Natures  are  likewife  of  very  ill  Confequence 
when  ufed  immoderately  ;  therefore  Cream,  is  very 
neceflary  to  qualify  thefe  bad  Properties.  I  know  a 
Gentlewoman  who  in  her  laftDifh  of  Tea  puts  fix  or  more 
Lavender  Drops,  to  prevent  the  Rife  of  Vapours.  Others 
boil  Archangel  or  Nettle  Flowers  in  Milk,  to  drink  with 
their  Tea.  -—Some  very  judicioully  make  ufe  of  Quick- 
filver- water  inftead  of  raw  Water  for  their  Tea. — A  Gen* 
tleman  of  my  Acquaintance,  for  avoiding  the  pernicious 
Effedfs  of  Loaf  Sugar,  made  ufe  of  white  Sugar- candy. ■«—. 
Another  ufed  all  powder’d  Sugar. — AGentlewoman,  a  great 
Lover  of  Green- Tea,  drank  it  Morning  and  Afternoon, 
but  was  forced  to  leave  it  off,  becaufe  it  raked  her 
Stomach,  and  bred  the  Cholick,  being  (as  fhe  thought) 
of  a  feeding  Nature  ;  and  therefore  betook  herfelf  to  Ale- 
hoof  or  Ground-ivy  Tea.— A  Surgeon  of  Barkhamjiead^ 
taking  me  into  his  Garden,  pointed  to  his  Balm  and  his 
Sage,  telling  me  thefe  wcx^e  his  Tea. — Another  Surgeon, 
named  Kefton.,  of  Hempflead.,  faid  that  Green  Tea  is  the 
worft  of  Things  for  the  Cholick  and  dead  Palfey,  And 
X  remember,  the  Barkhamjiead  Surgeon  faid,  that  both 
Bohea  and  Green  grow  on  one  Tree,  are  of  a  poifonous 
Nature,  and  that  the  Men  who  work  on  them  have 
their  Hands  blifter’d  by  the  Oil,  which  is  very  hot. — ^ 
Artifcial  Tea  may  be  made  with  Saintfoin  Leaves, 
Honeyfuckle,  the  Leaves  of  the  white  and  black  Thorn, 
and  new  Hay. 

Tea  Caudle.’-— Kenelm  Dighy^  in  his  Book  called  the 
Clofet.i  tells  us,  that  a  Jefuit  who  came  from  China^  in 
1664,  told  Mr.  Waller^  that  there  they  make  an  Infu- 
fxon  or  Caudle  of  Tea  (Green,  I  fuppofe)  by  putting 
a  Pint  of  fcalding  Water  on  a  Drachm  of  Tea,  with  two 
Yolks  of  Eggs  beat  up  with  fine  Sugar;  the  Tea  being 
firft  made,  muff  be  poured  on  the  Eggs  ^nd  Sugar,  which 
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being  well  ftirred  together  (hould  be  drank  hot. 
He  fays,  that  this  Infnfion  prefently  fatisfies  all  Rawnels 
and  Indigence  of  Stomach.  In  England^  the  Jefuit  faid, 
we  let  the  hot  Water  ftand  too  long  foaking  on  the  Tea, 
which  makes  it  extradi  into  itfelf  the  earthy  Parts  of 
the  Herb ;  but  by  letting  it  remain  a  fmaller  time,  you 
have  only  the  fpiritous  Part  of  the  Tea,  that  is  much 
more  a6tive,  penetrative,  and  friendly  to  Nature.-^--- 
Sir  Kenelm  fays,  Mr.  Waller  found  the  JefuiPs  Cha¬ 
racter  of  Tea  exaClly  anfwer. — And  I  fay,  I  was  in  hopes 
I  had  fufficiently  laid  open  the  fame  Hint  on  account  of 
brewing  malt  Liquors,  in  my  Treatife  intituled  The 
London  and  Country  Brewer ;  but  notwithftanding  the 
great  Importance  the  fame  is  of  to  Men’s  Health  and 
Pleafure,  I  find  it  pafies,  with  too  many,  as  if  it  was 
a  Tale  of  a  Cock  and  a  Bull. — Or  you  may  mix  the  Eggs 
with  fome  White-wine  and  grated  Nutmeg,  and  heat 
and  ftir  it  over  a  Fire,  with  the  Tea,  as  the  right  Way.— • 
Again,  as  Tea  is  of  fuch  a  pernicious  Nature  to  Health, 
the  ftronger  it^is  made,  the  greater  Damage  it  does. 
For  my  own  Part,  as  I  drink  near  half  a  Pint  of  Quick- 
fiiver-water  almofi:  every  Morning,  when  I  am  to  drink 
Bohea  or  Green  Tea  I  put  into  the  Quickfilver- water 
fome  Drops  of  Spirit  of  Hartfliorn,  or  of  Lavender,  as  a 
Defence  againfi:  the  illEfteCfs  of  Tea.' — A  young  Woman, 
feemingly  about  thirty- five  Years  of  Age,  whom  I  faw  at 
Otters-Pool^  near  Watford^  on  her  Crutches,  told  me  fhe 
boarded  there  for  a  Month,  to  try  if  plunging  once  a  Day 
in  this  excellent  natural  cold  Bath  would  cure  her  of  a 
Dead  Palfey,  that  took  her  on  one  Side;  which  (he  im¬ 
puted  to  drinking  Tea  in  Excefs,  that  (he  was  tempted 
to,  as  {he  lived  in  a  Service  where  fhe  v/as  not  debar’d 
from  it.- — Another,  that  lived  with  a  Merchant  in  LoU'- 
don^  had  Tea  in  fuch  Plenty,  that  fhe  thereby  fell  into  a 
Confumption  and  died. — A  Girl  of  feven  Years  old,  in 
my  Neighbourhood,  fell  into  the  Jaundice,  by  drinking 
daily  a  large  Quantity  of  Tea. — A  Gentlewoman  faid,  if 
fhe  drinks  Bohea  Tea,  it  gives  her  a  Trembling  and 
Head-ach  ;  therefore  fhe  drinks  Green. — A  Gentleman, 
a  hard  Drinker  of  fpiritous  Liquors,  was  forced  (becaufe  he 
niufl  not  leave  them  off  all  at  once)  to  mix  Brandy  with 
his  Tea.-— An  Apothecary  faid,  if  Green  Tea  is  laid  on 
raw  Liver,  it  will  eat  into  it.— Drinking  too  much  Tea 
breeds  an  Afthma  and  Stoppage  at  the  Stomach. 

U  4  Diabetes, 
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Diabetes. — The  late  Nath.  Bent.,  who  kept  the  great 
Bull-Inn  at  Redburne  in  Hertfordfhire,  by  tippling  Punch 
and  Six-penny  ftale  ftrong  Beer,  although  a  Man  of  the 
largeft  Sige,  fell  into  that  lamentable  Difeafe  a  Diabetes  ; 
and  declared  to  me,  that  he  thought  none  of  the  Doctor’s 
Medicines  did  him  fo  much  Service  as  Smith’s  Forge- 
Water.  I  afk’d  him,  why  he  did  not  make  ufe  of  Briftol 
or  fome  other  aftringent  Well-Waters ;  he  anfwer’d,  that 
it  was  his  Opinion,  nothing  exceeded  the  Smith’s  Water 
and  Ifinglafs.  He  lived  feveral  Years  after  this  Ma¬ 
lady  feized  him,  and  told  me  he  thought  himfelf  well 
of  it.  He  died  I  think  in  Jpril,  174-9,  of  a  Compli¬ 
cation  of  Diftempers,  a  Man  of  confiderable  Worth,  and 
deferving  of  a  good  Charadfer. — Diabetes  cured  by  acidu¬ 
lated  chalybeate  Waters,  as  related  in  Dr.  Halesh  Philo-^ 
fophical  Experiments^  p.  154.  —  Or  fee  an  excellent  Receit 
for  it,  at  Page  511,  in  ^incyh  Difpenfatory. — I  remember 
a  Yeoman  of  a  middle  Age  was  fo  often  blooded  for  fome 
Diftemper,  that  it  brought  him  under  a  Diabetes,  and 
killed  him.  ■ —  One  that  is  a  Surgeon  and  Phyfician  in 
London  tells  me,  that  the  plot- Well  Water  of  Briftol^ 
and  that  of  IJlington^  cures  this  Diftemper  ;  but  he  fays, 
to  fupply  this,  and  make  a  Liquor  fuperior  to  either  of 
them  for  this  Diftemper  — To  two  Quarts  of  Water  put 
a  Scruple  of  Salt  of  Steel,  and  a  little  Lump  of  Lime, 
which  is  to  fettle  a  Night,  and  then  to  be  pour’d  off ;  of 
this,  drink  half  a  Pint  two  or  three  times  a  Day. — But 
befides  this,  a  Diet* Drink  ought  to  be  made  ufe  of  5  for 
which,  boil  Guaiacum  Chips  to  a  Lrong  Decodfion,  and 
add  to  the  fame  a  Gallon  of  Water,  wherein  two  Pounds 
of  Lime  are  infufed  ;  let  it  ftand  24  Hours  and  pour  off ; 
then  add  two  Ounces  of  SalTafras  Chips,  a  Nutmeg 
fliced,  a  Quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Cinnamon,  two  Ounces 
of  Liquorice,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  Coriander  Seeds  ; 
bruife  them,  and  fteep  them  in  the  Liquor  four  or  five 
Days,  and  drink  of  it  two  or  three  times  a  Day. 

ihe  Healthfulnefs  of  warm  Drink.'-^'Vn'S.  late  Dr.  Craw- . 
ley.,  of  Dunftable,  gave  a  ftridf  Charge  to  his  Cook-maid 
never  to  drink  cold  fmall  Beer  when  ftie  was  hot,  be 
it  in  Summer  or  Whiter ;  for  that  as  her  Bufinefs  great¬ 
ly  expofed  her  to  Heats,  it\ would  much  endanger  her 
Health  to  drink  cold  fmall  Beer  when  ihe  was  hot. 
Warm  Drinks  are  by  Phyficians  fa  id  to  be  moft  bene¬ 
ficial 
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ficial  to  Health;  and  although  Beafts  drink  cold  Water, 
yet  it  does  them  no  good,  till  warm’d  in  their  Stomach, 
Warm  Drink  allays  Third:  better  than  cold,  and  diftri- 
butes,  and  better  helps  the  Digeftion  of  our  Food  ;  which 
leads  me  to  prefent  my  Reader  (as  a  Warning  on  this 
Account)  with  the  following  Cafe.-^A  very  induftrious 
honed;  Farmer,  named  "John  Gurney^  having  taken  a 
Farm  at  Nor-Marjion  in  Buckinghamjh'ire^  that  was  left 
in  a  mod  foul  weedy  Condition  by  the  lad  Tenant, 
laboured  almod  incefiantly  to  plow  and  get  it  clean  and 
fweet,  to  that  Degree,  as  obliged  him  often  to  drink 
cold  fmall  Beer  when  he  was  hot,  which  made  him 
grow  fickifh,  lofe  his  Appetite,  and  was  fo  faint  tha»t 
he  could  not  hold  his  Work.  Upon  this,  his  Wife  car¬ 
ried  his  Water  to  Dr.  Crawley  aforefaid,  who  faid  to  her. 
Woman  are  you  willing  to  be  a  Widow  ?  No  Sir, 
fays  fhe.  But  I  tell  you  (fays  hej  you  will  be  one,  for 
no  Man  can  cure  him  ;  -for  I  find  by  his  Water,  he  has 
drank  too  much  cold  fmall  Beer  when  he  was  hot,  and 
thereby  fo  mixed  his  Greafe  with  his  Blood,  that  there 
is  no  Remedy  for  him.  Accordingly  the  Doctor’s  Saying 
proved  true,  for  he  afterwards  pined  away  by  Degrees, 
not  being  able  to  retain  his  Water  (notwithdanding  he 
confulted  feveral  Phyficians)  which  caufed  him  to  flink 
much,  and  after  languifhing  a  Year,  two,  or  more,  he 
died,  leaving  a  Widow  and  five  Children,  with  a  Stock 
thought  to  be  worth  500  /.  to  the  great  Grief  of  all  his 
Relations  and  Acquaintance. 

Earzvig^  how  one  got  into  a  Girl* s  Ear^  and  cured.'-— ‘ 
My  Chairwoman  told  me,  that  when  fhe  was  a  Girl 
about  twelve  Years  of  Age,  riding  in  a  Cart  to  Field  in 
Harved-time,  fhe  laid  herfelf  down  to  dofe,  when  an 
Earwig  crept  into  her  Ear,  and  prefently  caufed  it  to 
fwell,  making  her  deaf  to  every  thing  but  a  terrible 
Noife  in  it,  and  was  in  great  Pain  by  its  dinging  the  Part; 
being  had  in  about  an  Hour’s  Time  to  Dr.  Crawley  of 
Dunjiahle.,  he  fyringed  her  Ear,  and  by  that  Means  got 
out  the  Earwig,  faying,  that  if  fhe  had  day’d  a  little 
longer,  he  could  not  have  done  it,  becaufe  the  Ear  would 
have  fwelPd  up  ;  alfo  that  in  twenty-four  Hours  Time 
it  would  h^ve  bred.  When  it  came  out,  it  was  alive, 
and  he  faid  it  bites  at  Mouth  and  dings  at  Tail ;  her 
Ear  was  afterwards  much  fwelPd,-— It  is  faid,  that  the 
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Juice  of  Rue  put  into  the  Ear  will  kill  an  Earwig  In  it,  if 
the  Party  goes  to  fleep  and  lies  on  the  contrary  Ear,  and 
that  when  it  has  killed  the  Earwig,  the  Juice  will  come 
out. 

A  Cat  cured  Pam.  —  It  is  faid,  that  a  Gentlewoman 
having  a  fweiled  tumid  Hand,  put  her  Finger  into  a 
Cat’s  Ear,  and  within  two  Hours  was  delivered  of  her 
Pain  ;  but  the  Cat  was  fo  pained,  that  two  Men  could 
hardly  hold  her. 

A  Purge,'— h  Country  capital  Phyfician  takes  one 
Ounce  of  Manna  feveral  Mornings  together,  as  the  beft 
Purge  to  keep  him  in  Health,  in  Water-gruel. - Ano¬ 

ther  fays,  difi'olve  half  an  Ounce  of  the  beft  Manna  in 
thin  Water-gruel,  ftrain  it  through  a  fine  Rag,  and  add 
of  the  befi:  Tin6lure  of  Rhubarb  made  in  white  Wine, 
an  Ounce  or  two  ;  Tincture  of  Cardamom-feeds,  made 
according  to  EateSy  twenty  Drops  ;  mix  them,  and  take 
vrhat  you  think  may  anfwer  your  Conftitution. — —  The 
Hiera  Picra  Purge  is  endued  with  fuch  excellent  Quali¬ 
ties,  that  it  is  wrote  of  in  feveral  Books,  and  therefore 
I, cannot  well  help  doing  the  fame  here,  and  the  rather, 
becaufe  I  know  a  Phyfician  that  makes  it  the  chief  Phy- 
fick  for  his  own  Body.  They  fell  it  at  the  Apothecaries, 
Druggifis,  and  Chynrifis,  in  Powder.  One  fays  it  may  be 
taken  from  two  to  three  Drachms  in  Rhenifh-wine,  with 
an  Ounce  of  the  Syrup  of  Mugwort,  at  Night  going  to 

Bed.  - -  Another,  I  think,  dire6ls  better,  to  put  an 

Ounce  and  a  half  of  this  Powder  into  a  (^art  of  Ma¬ 
deira  Wine  ;  and  after  it  has  been  fteeped  three  or  four 
Days,  to  pour  off  the  fine  Part  for  Ufe;  then  to  take 
three,  four,  or  five  Spoonfuls  going  to  Bed,  or  in  the 
Morning.  A  firong  Confiitution  wants  no  Confinement  no^: 
Alteration  of  Diet,  nor  does  it  gripe  like  moft  other  Phy- 
ficks.  For  a  Purge,  the  Tindture  of  Hiera  Picra  is 
faid  to  be  the  beft  that  can  be  taken ;  it  is  an  agreeable 
Bitter,  and  never  gripes.  One  Ounce  will  carry  off  all 
the  Foulnefs  of  Humours,  and  prevent  a  great  many 
Diforders. 

For  a  Vomit. — If  you  have  a  Heavinefs  and  Foulnefs  of 
Stomach,  and  that  you  are  more  coftive  than  ufual,  drink 
plentifully  of  Green-Tea,  till  all  the  Slime  be  got  off 
your  Stomach.  It  is  a  fine  gentle  Vomit,  and  greatly  re¬ 
lieves  all  Scorbutick  Difeafes. 
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Bite  of  a  mad  Dog. — Mr.  Daniel  Putiinham,  of  Gains^ 
ford.,  near  Harrow.,  in  Middlefex.,  told  me,  December  29, 
1746,  that  feveral  Perfons  were  bit  about  him,  as  fuppofed 
by  Dogs  that  had  run  from  London,  The  Cure,  he  fays, 
is  abfolute,  if  a  Perfon  will  every  Morning  plunge  him- 
felf  over  Head  and  Ears  in  a  Pond  for  a  Month  together, 
and  every  other  Day  for  a  Fortnight  after.-— ^ A  Man 
bit  by  a  mad  Dog,  about  a  Week  after,  was  had  to  the 
fait  Water  ;  when  he  faw  it,  he  fnapt  with  his  Teeth, 
and  ftarted,  which  made  the  Boatman  fay,  it  was  too  late  ; 
however,  being  dipt  heartily  it  ffopt  the  Malady  juft 
where  it  was ;  but  whenever  at  Water,  he  ftarted  and 
fnapt  with  his  Teeth. 

ro  cure  a  Dog  hit  by  mad  -Tie  up  and  bleed 

him  in  the  Neck-Vein,  pin  and  tie  it  about  with  Thread, 
and  give  the  Dog  as  much  white  Hellebore  Powder  as 
will  lie  on  a  Six-pence  or  a  Shilling  in  Milk,  but  next 
Time  in  Flefh. - It  is  a  fure  Cure. 

MeaJJes. — One  of  my  Neighbours  had  three  of  his 
Children  down  at  once  of  the  Meafles ;  they  came  out 
very  red  in  the  Face,  upon  which  he  gave  his  Boy  the 
Quantity  of  a  Nutmeg  of  Venice  Treacle. 

IVhitloe  cured. —  h.  Person  having  a  Whitloe  on  the 
Top  of  the  Thumb,  when  it  was  towards  a  Ripenefs, 
Soap  mixt  with  Chalk  was  put  to  draw  it  to  a  Head, 
and  when  it  was  broke,  Melilot  Salve  was  applied ;  and 
after  that,  the  Cure  was  finifhed  with  an  old  Woman’s 
healing  Salve. 

Coff  ee—Js  faid  to  dry  up  Crudities  of  the  Stomach  and  to 
comfort  the  Brain,  is  very  ferviceable  after  a  Debauch  of 
ftrong  Liouors,  and  fo  it  is  for  thofe  Perfons  troubled  with 
Pefiuxions  of  Rheum  from  the  Head  to  the  Stomach;  but 
it  is  hurtful  to  dry  Conftitutions,  and  is  apt  to  hinder  Sleep, 
There  are  two  forts  of  Coffee  fold  by  Grocers  and  Druggifts 
in  London^  and  at  Shops  in  the  Country  :  The  firft  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fo  honeft,  as  to  declare  their  Difference,  and  fell 
the  Turkey  for  4^.  bd.  per  Pound,  and  the  IVeJi- India  for 
6  d,  I  have  therefore  Rcafon  ,  to  warn  my  Reader 
againft  this  Coffee  Impofition,  that  I  may  affuredly  fay 
is  carried  on  by  too  many,  efpecially  in  the  Country, 
where  People  are  moft  ignorant ;  I  mean  for  felling  the 
Weji- India  Coffee  for  Lurkey  Coffee,  either  alone  or  in  a 

Mixture.- - The  right  Way  to  make  Coffee,  is  to  heat 

the  Berries  in  a  Fire-ftiovel,  till  they  fw^t  a  little ; 

then 
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then  grind  them,  and  put  the  CofFee-pot  over  the  Fire 
with  Water  j  when  hot,  throw  the  Water  away,  and  dry 
the  Pot  by  the  Fire,  then  put  the  Powder  into  it,  and 
boiling  Water  immediately  over  the  fame  ;  let  it  ftand 
three  or  four  Minutes,  and  pour  off  the  Clear.  By  this 
Means  the  hot  Water  meets  the  Spirit  of  the  Coffee,  and 
will  therefore  be  ffronger  than  any  boiled  Coffee ;  where¬ 
as  if  you  boil  Coffee  as  the  common  Way  is,  the  Spirit 
goes  away,  fo  that  it  will  not  be  fo  ffrong  nor  quick  to  the 
Tafte  ;  for,  obtaining  the  Spirit  is  the  main  Thing  to 
be  defired.  To  experience  the  Truth  of  this,  boil  the 
Coffee  half  an  Hour,  or  a  little  more,  and  let  it  ftand  a 
while,  it  will  be  of  a  Vinegar  Tafte,  and  the  ftronger  you 
make  it  of  the  Coffee,  the  fourer  it  will  be,  becaufe  the 
Spirit  evaporates  away  in  the  boiling  fo  long,  and  if  the 
Spirit  of  any  Liquor  is  gone,  it  foon  becomes  acid. 

To  make  artificial  Coffee. — Bake  a  Piece  of  Bread  in 
an  Oven  to  a  burnt  Cruft,  afterwards  fcrape  it  to  a 
Powder,  and  it  will  have  a  Tafte  very  near  true  Coffee. 
Or  take  Wheat  and  parch  it  in  a  Fire-ftiovel,  or  better 
on  a  tin  Plate  over  a  clear  Fire,  till,  it  is  black,  then  grind 
it,  and  it  will  imitate  Coffee  both  in  Smell  and  Tafte, 
The  beft  Way  to  keep  roafted  Coffee-Berries,  is  in  fome 
warm  Place.  The  Powder  ram’d  well  in  a  tin  Pot,  and 
kept  in  a  warm  Place,  will  keep  well  above  a  Month. — 
Coffee  poured  on  one  or  two  Yolks  of  Eggs,  and  then 
juft  boiled  up  over  a  Fire,  will,  with  Sugar,  drink  a  little 
like  Chocolate. 

Cutting  and  curing  Corns. — I  know  a  Man  and  his  Wife 
who  when  they  cut  their  Corns  fo  to  the  quick,  as  to 
make  them  almoft  or  quite  bleed,  always  rub  fome  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine  on  them,  which  prevents  their  feftering,  or 
bringing  on  a  Mortification. 

Chopt  Hands. — Wash  them  in  Chamberlye,  and  when 
dried  by  the  Fire  rub  them  with  Hogflard,  and  wear 
Gloves  going  to  Bed. 

To  relieve  a  Traveller  s  Feet. — Let  him  heat  his  Feet 
everyNight  before  a  Fire  very  well,  and  it  will  draw  out  the 
fiery  Heat  which  they  have  contracfed  by  walking  in  the 
Day. — Or  wafti  your  Feet  with  White- Wine  Vinegar 

at  Kight. - Or  put  an  Egg  in  each  Shoe  when  you 

walk. 

Tobacco — Is  an  Herb  by  fome  accounted  wholefome,  by 
others  unwholefome.  Tobacco,  fays  Dr.  Archer^  Phy» 

fician 
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fieian  In  ordinafy  to -King  Charles^  fmoaked  in  a  Plp«r, 
is  very  attradlive  of  moift  and  crude  Humours,  as  Water 
and  Phlegm  out  of  the  Head  and  Stomach  ;  and  thus  it  makes 
a  Pump  of  the  Mouth,  for  the  BencEt  of  fome  few,  and 

Detriment  to  the  Health  of  many  others. - It  is  not 

good  (fays  he)  for  thofe  that  are  of  a  hot,  dry,  and  cholerick 
Conftitution,  nor  for  fanguine  People,  who  are  not 
troubled  with  Rheums  diftilling  upon  the  Lungs,  It  is  bad 
for  the  Teeth  for  two  Caufes,  from  its  own  Heat  from  a 
burning  Oil  with  the  Smoak  convey’d  to  the  Mouth,  and 
from  the  frequent  Flux  of  Rheum  from  the  Head  to  the 

Teeth. - — It  is  (fays  he)  bad  for  the  Eyes,  becaufe  the 

Smoak  carries  fuch  a  hot  Oil  with  it,  that  weakens  the 
Eyes  by  its  Force  upon  the  Brain,  drawing  from  the 
optick  Nerve. - It  is  good  where  Cold  and  Famine  can¬ 

not  other  wife  be  helped,  for  it  heats  the  Body,  and  de¬ 
frauds  the  Stomach  by  offending  it,  and  fo  there  may  be 
the  lefs  Appetite  or  craving  for  Food.  If  chewing  it  is 
good  for  any,  it  is  for  thofe  that  have  cold  Rheums  diftill¬ 
ing  from  the  Head  •,  on  this  Account  I  heard  a  Phyfician 
fay  it  is  excellent,  becaufe  it  alters  its  cold  Nature  into  a 
hot  one,  and  thus  prevents  its  damaging  the  Stomach 
and  Lungs  5  it  is  alfo  by  its  Smoak  very  ferviceable  in  pre¬ 
venting  contagious  Diftempers,  and  therefore  is  commonly 
thus  made  ufe  of  by  Surgeons  and  others  in  Hofpitals, 

Now  to  improve  this  Narcotick  Herb,  drop  a  few  Drops 
of  Oil  of  Annifeeds  into  an  Ounce  of  it,  it  gives  it  a 
pleafant  Tafte,  and  endues  the  Smoak  with  feveral  whole- 
fome  Properties, 

Too  much  Phyjtck  does  harm, - A  PhyEcian  faid.  It 

wafhes  off  the  Mucus  of  the  Guts,  and  then  the  Meat 
pafles  too  quick  through  them,  becaufe  they  are  deprived 
of  their  retentive  Qiiality.  1  am  credibly  informed,  that 
a  Gentlewoman  in  Staj^ordJhire  took  the  Scotch  Pills  fo 
frequently,  that  they  occafioned  this  Misfortune  and  killed 
her. 

The  Cafe  of  a  Child  of  three  Years  old-,  which  had  liked  to 
have  died  by  catching  cold  in  the  Meafles, — The  Meades  in 
this  Child  appeared  very  full,  but  by  the  Indifcretion  of  the 
Nurfe  he  had  like  to  have  died  ;  for  in  the  Height  of  the 
Diftemper  fhe  let  the  Child  go  to  the  Door  with  a  few  of  its 
Garments  on,  which  gave  the  Air  a  Power  to  ftrike  the 
Meades  in,  fo  that  for  two  Days  and  a  half  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  Child  would  live,  till  a  Gentlewoman  of 
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Dunjlahle  advifed  to  give  it  now  and  then  fome  ftrong 
Drink  wherein  Ibme  Marygold- Flowers  had  been  boiled, 
and  after  boiling,  to  fweeten  it  with  Treacle.  This  was 
done  accordingly,  and  it  brought  the  Meafles  out  again,  to 
the  Recovery  of  the  Child. 

5/rHans  s Eye -Salve, — ‘A  most  efFedfual  Medicine 

for  Sorenefs,  Weaknefs,  and  other  Diftempers  of  the  Eyes,  is 
faithfully  prepared  according  to  Sir  Hans  Sloan's  Receit, 
printed  in  his  Sixpenny  Pamphlet,  p.  4,  where  he  fays,  he 
found  it  fo  furprifmgly  beneficial,  that  by  the  right  Ufe  of  it 
not  one  in  five  hundred  miffed  of  a  Cure. — And  again,  p, 
7,  he  fays,  it  has  cured  many  whofe  Eyes  were  covered 
with  opake  Films  and  Cicatrices  left  by  Inflammations  and 
Apoftumes  of  the  Cornea,  many  of  whom  were  fo  totally 
deprived  of  Sight,  as  to  be  under  a  Neceflity  of  being  led 
to  him  ;  yet  after  fome  time  could  perfectly  find  their  Way 
without  a  Guide.  This  liquid  or  thin  Salve  is  to  be  applied 
with  a  fmall  hair  Pencil,  the  Eye  winking  or  a  little  open’d. 
A  Bottle  of  Hans  Sloan's  Salve  is  from  one  Shilling  to 

two  Shillings  each. — - A  certain  elderly  Man,  in  Lon- 

don^  'W2iS  fo  dark  lighted,  that  he  could  not  diflinguifh  Per- 
fons  in  the  Street,  yet  recover’d  his  Sight  by  fev/ing  a 
thin  Piece  of  Lead,  about  the  Bignefs  ot  a  Crown- piece, 
to  his  Perriwig. — Another,  by  waffling  his  Head  daily, 
held  his  Sight  to  a  great  Age. 

The  CharaSler  of  a  Lord' s  great  and  unparallel' d  Char  its. 
Not  a  great  many  Miles  from  Gaddefden  now  lives  a 
Nobleman,  who  although  he  was  not  bred  a  Phyfician,  ex¬ 
tends  his  Charity  in  a  very  uncommon  Manner  ;  for  he 
not  only  vifits  the  Sick  in  the  moft  contagious  Illnefs,  but 
fupplies  them  with  Medicines  at  his  own  Coft.  He  has 
condefcended  to  walk  through  a  Workhoufe,  out  of  his 
own  Parifh,  to  affift  the  diftreffed  difeafed  People,  and 
where  he  will  not  venture  on  his  own  Judgment,  he  confults 
a  Phyfician  at  his  own  Expence.  Another  Inftance  of  his 
Charity  happened  to  my  Knowledge;  a  poor  Woman  ly¬ 
ing  ill  of  a  defperate  Fever,  her  Hufband  could  get  no 
Nurfe  to  attend  her,  for  fear  of  catching  the  Diftemper, 
yet  this  excellent  Nobleman  went  to  her  in  the  greiteft 
Extremity,  and  gaye  her  Medicines  at  his  own  Coft  :  An 
Example,  I  hope,  that  will  induce  fome  others  to  imitate. 


ADVER^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

t 

^THIS  is  to  give  Notice  to  all  Gentlemen  and  others, 
that  I  furnifli  them,  on  a  proper  Order,  with  the  new 
invented,  light,  four-wheel,  plain  Drill- plough,  either  the 
hngle  or  the  double  Sort,  that  carries  two  fixed  Hoppers 
on  it,  a  Seed  Hopper,  and  a  Manure  Hopper,  being  an 
Improvement  made  on  all  other  Drill- ploughs  whatfoever; 
for  by  its  Ufes,  with  the  Afliftance  of  a  new  invented 
Horfebreak,  that  is  drawn  on  two  Wheels  by  only  one 
Horfe,  and  a  very  fertilizing  compound  Manure,  poor 
Land  (by  the  Bleffing  of  Heaven)  may  be  made  to  produce 
rich  Crops  of  Grain,  Turnips,  Rapes,  or  artificial 
GrafTes.  The  double  Drill-plough  fows  two  Drills  at 
once,  drawing  along  by  only  one  Horfe,  and  the  Break 
being  made  to  hoe  and  clean  two  Intervals  of  Drill  Ground 
at  once  drawing  along,  it  will  thus  do  more  work  in  one 
Day  than  twenty  Men  can.  I  likewife  fell  the  two- 
wheel  Herif&rdjhire  double  Plough,  the  two- wheel  fingle 
fallow  Plough,  the  two-wheel  bob-tail  Plough,  the 
Turnrife  Plough,  which  is  a  proper  one  to  lay  afl  the 
Ground  even  where  it  lies  not  too  wet,  b^  preparing  it 
for  the  four-wheel  Drill-plough.  Alfo  the  Drain-foot  Plough 
for  cutting  Water- furrows,  which  it  does  fo  well,  as  to 
throw  out  Earth  a  Spit  deep,  and  a  Foot  fquare,  at  once 
drawing  along  wdth  a  Team  of  Horfes,  and  thus  does  more 
of  this  Work,  in  one  Day,  than  twenty  or  thirty  Men 
can  :  The  Mole- bank-plough,  that  I  fell  but  for  one 
Guinea  at  my  Houfe  if  fingle,  or  two  if  double,  will 
likewife  do  more  of  this  Work  in  one  Day  than  forty 
Men  can  :  The  late  Patent  little  light  Plough,  that  goes 
without  Wheels,  is  an  excellent  Sort  for  working  in  foft 
Earth,  and  turning  a  Furrow  the  beft  of  any  Plough  :  And 
Chaff-cutting  Engines.  I  fell  the  famous  Orange  Bell 
Pear-Tree,  not  to  be  had  in  any  of  the  Nurferies  ne'ar 
London.,  as  I  could  find,  upon  Inquiry  :  The  Parfnip 
Apple-Tree,  whofe  Fruit,  with  that  of  the  Orange  Pear- 
Tree,  is  always  ripe  in  Harveft  ;  being  a  moft  ferviceable, 
pleafant  Apple,  for  eating  raw  or  in  Pies  and  Pafties, 
and  for  making  Cyder  :  White  Damfin  and  white 
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Elder  Trees :  The  excellent  black  Kerroon  Cherry-Tree  : 
Tame  Pheafants,  Guinea  Hens,  and  Poland  Dunghill 
Fowls  :  'Fhe  Lady-Finger  and  three  other  Sorts  of  the 
very  heft  of  natural  Grafs-Seeds ;  the  firft  comes  up  the 
fecond  Year,  but  the  three  laft  come  up  the  hrf!:  Year, 
the  Seed  of  which  produces  the  fweeteft  of  Milk,  But¬ 
ter,  Cheefe,  and  Flefti,  free  of  many  dangerous  noxious 
Seeds  of  Weeds  that  are  generally  fown  when  Hay-Seeds 
are  taken  out  of  Hay- Lofts.  I  fell  Receits  for  com¬ 
pounding  various  Sorts  of  Manures  for  the  Garden  or 
Field ;  alfo  thofe  for  preventing  affuredly  the  Damage  of 
Flies  on  Turnips  or  Rapes  in  the  Field,  or  Lice  and 
Caterpillars  on  Cabbages,  or  on  Wall  Fruit  Trees :  Like- 
wife  Receits  for  preventing  Rats  of  any  Kind  harbour¬ 
ing  the  Thatch  of  Barns  or  Grainaries,  Cielings  of  Dwell- 
ing-Houfes,  or  in  the  Ground,  or  in  Malt  or  Mill-Houfes, 
by  feveral  Ways,  without  giving  them  any  thing  to  eat  5 
or  I  kill  them  and  Polecats,  Weafels,  ^c.  feveral  Ways, 
by  laying  fomething  for  them  to  eat,  which  is  no  way 
poifonous  or  dangerous ;  with  many  other  Receits  never 
yet  publifhed.  I  have  further  to  obferve,  that  on  the 
I2th  of  June^  ^749?  ^  brought  to  London^  in  order  to 
be  fent  further,  three  four-wheel  Drill- ploughs,  one  fallow 
Plough,  afowing  Plough,  a  ChalF-cutting  Engine,  and  fe- 
veral  other  Inftruments  in  Hufbandry  ;  the  whole  Num¬ 
ber  for  thofe  forefighted  Gentlemen,  whofe  Induftry  de- 
ferves  high  Praife,  becaufe  they  endeavour  to  introduce 
the  greateft  of  Riches  into  their  Country,  even  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  all  Trade  and  Commerce,  viz.  the  lateft  Im¬ 
provements  in  the  Art  of  Agriculture.  If  therefore  I  fay  thefe 
Inftruments  of  Hufbandry ,ws.  the  four-wheel  Drill  plough, 
with  its  two  little  Harrows  of  fix  Teeth  each,  and  its 
two  little  iron  Gatherers,  that  gather  up  the  Mould, 
and  leave  it  over  the  drilled  Corn  ;  the  Horfe-Break 
likewife,  with  its  two  larger  iron  Gatherers,  that  fur- 
prifmgly  deep  gathers  up  the  Mould  of  two  Interval 
Grounds,  as  the  Break  is  drawn  along,  and  leaves  it 
agafnft  the  Stalks  of  Corn,  without  bruifing  them  ;  were 
to  be  bought  by  fome  Perfons,  who  occupy  much  Land, 
proper  for  their  Ufes,  for  hundreds  of  Pounds,  I  queftion 
whether  they  would  buy  them  too  dear.  To  which  I 
add,  that  by  the  Work  of  this  Plough  and  Break,  and  a 
proper  Manure  that  is  to  be  fowM  out  of  the  Manure- 
Hopper  on  the  drilled  Seed  ;  no  Worm,  Slug,  Snail,  Fly, 
or  Grub,  can  live  near  the  drilled  Corn.  And  I  vvifti  our 
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EngUJh  Gentlemen  were  as  forward  as  Foreigners,  in  thus 
promoting  the  Intereft  of  their  landed  Eftates.  And  for 
rroofof  what  I  here  write  of  the  Drill-plough  and  Horfe- 
break,  &c.  their  Operations  may  be  feen  at  my  Farm  in 
Little -G a ddef den  aforefaid. 

N.  B.  As  the  four-wheel  Drill-plough  fows  Corn, 
the  Horfebreak  almoft  finifhes  hoing  the  interval  Ground, 
Alfo  that  thefe  Inftruments  will  fave  great  Expences  in 
large  Gardens,  and  in  manuring  of  Land  :  For  that  Quantity 
of  Manure,  ufually  employed  to  drefs  five  Acres  of  Land 
the  common  old  Way,  will  drefs  fifty  Acres  in  the  new 

Drill  Way. - This  is  the  Break  that  exceeds  all  other 

Horfe-breaks  whatfoever;  or  any  Hoe- plough  of  any  Sort  ; 
for  after  it  has  hoed  the  interval  Ground  between  the 
Drills  of  Corn  twice  in  a  Summer,  and  thereby  killed  all 
manner  of  Weeds,  the  Hoes  are  taken  ofF,  and  the  Ga¬ 
therers  are  put  on  for  two  Men  to  hold  and  guide,  be- 
caufe  it  cleans  three  interval  Lands,  as  it  is  drawn  along 
by  only  one  Horfe,  at  once,  and  throws  up  Mould  to  the 
drilled  Corn,  as  aforefaid.  And  thus  a  Field  may  be  fown 
every  Year  with  Grain,  Turnips,  Cole,  or  artificial 
Grafs,  fifty  Years  together,  without  any  Occafion  to  let 
it  lie  in  the  ufual  Way  to  fallow  it  at  all,  and  this  with 
the  leaft  Expence  poflible  :  For  by  thefe  excellent  Inftru- 
ments  the  Land  is  kept  in  the  fineft  Tilth,  free  of  Weeds, 
and  manured  in  the  fweeteft  and  richefl:  Manner  5  fo  that 
the  pooreft,  chalky,  hurlucky,  fandy,  and  other  fhallow, 
lean  Earths,  may  be  fertilized  to  a  very  great  Degree,  and 
thereby  made  to  bear  large  Crops  of  thefe  Yegetables,  to  the 
greateft  Advantage  of  the  Owner;  to  the  Parfon,  by  the 
Increafe  of  his  Tythes  ;  to  the  labouring  Men,  and  to  the 
Nation  in  general.  — —  I  alfo  recommend  my  Treatife 
on  Sheep  and  Lambs,  that  I  publifhed  laft  Year,  as  the 
moft  ufeful  Book  that  ever  was  wrote  of  the  Kind  (for 
preferving  them  from  the  Rot,  Red- water,  Wood-evil,  and 
all  other  Maladies,  and  for  feeding  them  fat  in  a  IhortTime, 
with  the  leaft  Charge,  and  in  the  fweeteft  Manner)  which  is 
fold  by  R,  Baldwin^  Jun.  at  the  Rofe  in  Pater-no^er-^Row^ 
London, 
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Butter  and  Cheefe  Dairy. 

TN  many  Parts  of  England  a  frefh  Butter-Dairy  is 
thought  to  return  the  greateft  Profit,  when  it  is  carry’d 
on  within  forty  Miles,  or  fomething  better  of  London^  be- 
caufe  at  this'Diftance  of  it,  the  Carrier  or  Higler  can  con¬ 
vey  it  timely  and  fvveet  enough  for  a  beneficial  Market ; 
but  a  much  farther  Diftance  from  the  Metropolis  obliges 
the  Dairy  Farmer  to  fait  down  his  Butter  in  earthen  Pots, 
T ubs',  or  Barrels,  againft  a  proper  Sale  Time ;  for  which 
Suffolk  and  Torkjhire  are  famous.  And  it  is  thought  by 
fome,  that  making  of  Butter  is  more  profitable  than 
either  making  of  Cheefe  or  fuckling  of  Calves  (unlefs  the 
two  laftare  carried  on  by  the  Feed  of  artificial  Grafs)  becaufe 
in  making  of  Butter,  there  is  fkim  Milk  for  the  Service 
of  a  Family,  which  will  in  fome  Cafes  fupply  the  Ufe  of 
new  Milk,  efpeciaily  if  Oatmeal  or  fome  other  right  In¬ 
gredient  is  mix’d  with  it. 

Of  a  Vale  Butter  There  is  no  great  DifFe- 

rence  between  fome  Vale  Dairy  Farms,  and  fome  Chil- 
tern  Dairy  Farms,  In  Vales  they  feldom  feed  their  horned 
Cattle  on  any  but  natural  Grafs  and  its  Hay,  becaufe  mofl: 
of  their  Land  is  unfit  for  Clover,  Ray-grafs,  Saintfoin, 
Trefoil,  Lucern,  Turneps,  Cffr.  But  although  they 
want  thefe  profitable  Conveniencies,  which  mofi:  Chiltern 
Farmers  enjoy,  yet  are  thefe  Deficiencies  much  compen- 
fated  by  the  Richnefs  of  their  Failure  and  Meadow  Ground  ; 
for  as  It  is  generally  of  a  fat  blackifh  marly  Nature,  and 
lies  low  near  the  warm  Springs,  they  have  a  Bite  of  Grafs, 
when  that  on  hilly  Land  is  cut  off  by  Frofts  or  by  Heats, 
which  has  fuch  an  excellent  feeding  Quality  in  it,  that  if 
a  Cow  can  but  have  enough  for  a  Bite,  and  Plenty  of 
Water  with  it,  ihe  will  milk  well,  which  is  what  cannot 
be  faid  of  the  upland  Meadow.  But  where  their  low 
wet  Ground  produces  rulhy  or  coarfe  flalhy  Grafs,  it 
caufes  a  Cow  to  give  a  poor  watry  Milk,  and  that  a 
pale  rankilh  Butter  ;  For  it. is  a  true  Maxim,  that  as  the 
Feed  is,  fo  is  the  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheefe. 
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furniture  ntcejfary  for  carrying  on  a  Butter  Dairy  in 
Vale  or  Chiltern  These  are  a  Churn,  leaden 

Coolers,  aftien  Tubs  and  Pails,  brafs  or  earthen  glazed 
Pans,  Sieves,  Straining-cloths,  Butter  Trenchers,  wooden 
fhaping  Dilhes,  Trays,  Bafkets,  Weights  and  Scales, 

The  Churn  may  be  either  of  the  Barrel  or  the  Upright 
Sort.  I  ufe  both  ;  the  Barrel,  when  I  churn  a  large 
Quantity  ;  the  Upright,  when  I  churn  lefs.  The  Barrel 
is  certainly  the  beft  Sort,  becaufe  it  is  work’d  with  the 
lead:  Labour,  with  the  leaft  Wafte  of  Cream,  and  with 
a  much  more  regular  Motion.  By  the  Barrel  Churn, 
one  Man  alone  can  fometimes  churn  four  or  five  dozen 
Pounds  without  the  leafi:  Lofs  of  Cream,  when  one 
dozen  Pounds  will  fometimes  make  it  hard  Work  for 
him  to  churn  it  in  an  Upright  one,  with  the  Lofs  of 
fome  Cream  that  unavoidably  will  plafli  up  and  wafte  in 
the  Top  Part.  And  what  likewife  much  contributes  to 
the  making  of  good  Butter  is,  if  a  Dairy  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  Number  of  Cows  belonging  to  it  be  furniftied  with 
leaden  Coolers,  which  are  always  made  in  a  fquare  Form, 
from  two  Foot  fquare,  to  two  Foot  one  Way  and  four 
another.  Thefe  are  firft  made  boarded  Frames,  and 
then  lined  with  mill’d  Lead,  that  are  to  ftand  unre¬ 
moved  ;  for  here  the  Milk  lying  (hallow  and  wide,  the 
Cream  may  be  commodioufly  taken  off,  by  letting  the 
(kim  Milk  or  under  Milk  ealily  out  by  a  Cork-hole,  and 
the  Lead  readily  waflied  and  cleaned.  In  (hort,  thefe 
profitable  fquare  leaden  Receivers  or  Coolers  are  the 
very  beft  Contrivance  of  all  others  for  a  Dairy  Farmer’s 
Intereft,  efpecially  throughout  the  Summer  Seafon,  for 
in  hot  Weather  they  will  caft  up  the  moft  Cream.  And 
as  thefe  were  firft  made  in  Buckinghamjhire  and  Bedford- 
jhire^  near  me,  I  fend  them  to  Gentlemen  at  any 
Diftance,  on  a  proper  Order.  The  next  is  the  (hallow 
Tub,  which  is  preferred  to  Lead  by  fome  for  its 
Cheapnefs,  and  for  keeping  Milk  in  a  lefs  Compafs,  and 
warmer  in  Winter,  and  thereby  raifing  the  more  Cream. 
But  thefe  have  alfo  their  Inconveniencies,  for  by  their 
being  fooner  apt  to  fur  and  four  the  Cream  than  Lead, 
they  are  with  more  Difficulty  clean’d  and  dry'd.  And 
why  I  mention  them  to  be  made  with  A(h  (as  well  as 
milking  Pails)  is,  becaufe  this  Wood  is  white,  and  eafily 
kept  fo,  to  the  Delight  of  the  Dairy- maid.  The  next 
Sort  of  Dairy  Utenfils,  for  holding  Milk  and  raifing  Cream, 
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are  brafs  Pans  :  Thefe  in  former  Days  were  much  more 
in  Ufe  than  at  this  Time,  though  by  many  they  are  ftil] 
thought  more  proper  for  a  hot  Dairy  than  earthen  glazed 
Pans.  Others  are  of  Opinion,  they  are  unfit  for  either 
a  cold  or  hot  Dairy.  Some  again  fay,  they  are  the  heft 
Sort  for  both,  becaufe  they  are  light  in  Hand,  and  more 
eafily  and  fafely  cleaned  than  Tubs  or  earthen  Pans,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  a  right  Management  beftowed  upon 
them,  as  they  will  then  give  the  Cream  no  ill  Tafte  ; 
for  which  Purpofe  they  muft  be  prefently  clean’d  after 
the  Milk  is  out  of  them,  and  always  made  thoroughly 
dry  before  more  is  put  in  ;  nor  muft  the  Milk  remain 
too  long  in  them.  The  fixth  Sort  of  Dairy  Utenfil  is 
the  earthen  glazed  Pan  :  ITefe  in  fmall  Dairies  are  in 
general  Ufe,  becaufe  they  are  cheap,  handy,  cool,  eafily 
clean’d,  and  foon  dry’d,  but  are  very  fubje<5f  to  be  crack’d 
by  fcalding  W ater,  and  to  be  broke  by  Accident ;  however, 
they  are  ferviceable  both  in  hot  and  cold  Dairies.  And 
as  to  their  cracking  by  fcalding  Water,  I  will  by  and  bye 
(hew  a  Way  to  prevent  it.  The  feventh  Dairy  Utenfil 
is  a  hair  Straining -fieve;  This  is  a  very  ferviceable  one, 
and  muft  be  had  of  a  proportionable  Size  to  the  Dairy. 
A  large  Sieve  is  about  i8  Inches  wide,  and  the  Hoop  fix 
Inches  deep  ;  for  by  this  Bignefs  it  readily  receives  and 
difcharges  a  large  Quantity  of  Milk  through  it,  leaving 
all  Hairs  and  other  b'ilth  behind. 

The  Improvement  of  Milk  and  Cream, — The  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Milk  and  Cream  is  chiefly  to  be  obtained  by 
Cleanlinefs,  timely  Skimmings,  and  preferving  the  Cream 
fweet,  which  three  Articles  I  (hall  make  my  Obfervations 
on.  And  firft  of  Cleanlinefs,  which  I  here  mention  as  a 
preliminary  one,  for  being  the  Foundation  of  making 
good  Butter.  A  Company  of  Farmers  difcourfing  on  this 
Subject  faid — Such  a  one  is  an  excellent  Dairy-maid, 
for  file  always  in  Summer  and  Winter  boils  the  Water  fhe 
wafhes  her  Dairy  Things  with. — For  which  Purpofe,  no 
Farm-houfe,  where  fix  or  more  milch  Cows  are  kept, 
fiiould  be  without  a  fixt  Copper  in  it,  to  heat  a  good  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water  at  once,  not  only  for  wafhing  the  milky 
Utenfils,  buf  alfo  for  fcalding  Pails,  and  thofe  other  fmaller 
Things  that  are  not  too  large  for  being  boiled  in  it. 
The  Square,  ftiallow,  leaden  Veflels  indeed  need  not  be 
fcower’d  with  hot  Water  in  Winter,  but  in  Summer 
it  is  abfolutely  necefiary,  and  fhould  always  be  fcower’d 
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with  foft  Soap-boilers  white  Allies,  or  with  fine  fifted 
Wood-alhes,  or  with  white  Salt,  or  with  very  foft 
Sand  ;  and  this  with  either  foft  Leather,  Straw,  or  Hay  ; 
for  hard  Coal-afties,  hard  Pearl- afhes,  or  hard  Sand,  would 
be  apt  to  give  the  fmooth  mill’d  thin  Lead  or  Tub  a 
rough  or  furring  Coat.  In  the  next  Place,  no  Servant 
Man  or  Boy  ought  to  have  Freenefs  into  the  Dairy- 
Room,  becaufe  they  are  apt  to  take  a  Lick  of  the  Cream, 
or  a  Cut  of  the  Butter,  and  leave  fome  Dirt  of  their  Feet 
behind  them,  which  turning  to  Duft,  may  damage  the 
Milk  and  Cream.  In  fhort,  a  Dairy  Floor  ought  to  lie 
on  a  pretty  Iharp  Defcent,  for  carrying  ofF  all  fpilt  Milk 
or  Water  often  employed  in  walking  it ;  for  without  a 
Dairy-room  is  kept  cool  and  fweet  in  Summer,  little 
good  Butter  is  to  be  expedled.  A  Dairy-room  being 
thus  kept  clean  and  in  good  Order,  the  Milk  Ihould 
have  twelve  Hours  in  hot  Weather  before  it  is  Ikimmed 
the  firfi:  Time,  but  in  cold  Weather  as  long  again,  for 
making  the  befl;  and  mofi:  prime  Butter.  In  fome  Dairies 
they  let  their  Milk  remain  more  than  two  Days  and 
two  Nights,  for  Ikimming  off  two  or  three  Creams,  till 
it  looks  of  a  whitilh  blue  Colour,  and  then  they  think 
this  (kirn  Milk  good  enough  for  Hogs.  And  to  keep  a 
Parcel  of  Cream  in  a  fweet  Condition,  till  enough  is 
got  together  for  churning,  there  muff  be  both  Care  and 
Art  employed  5  for  although  Cream  may  be  lldmmed  in 
right  Order,  yet  it  may  be  damaged  if  not  fpoiled  in  keep¬ 
ing.  To  prevent  which,  the  moft  common  Pradf  ice  in  hot 
Seafons  is  to  empty  the  Cream  out  of  one  fcalded  glazed 
earthen  Pot  every  Day  into  another,  till  cold  Weather 
comes  in,  and  then  once  doing  this  in  two  or  three 
Days  Time  will  be  fufficient.  Others  are  of  Opinion, 
that  if  Cream  is  fet  in  a  very  cool  Place,  it  need  not 
be  fhifted  but  once  in  two  Days  in  Summer,  and  but 
once  in  four  Days  in  Winter,  ffirring  it  about  at  every 
fhifting  ;  yet  there  are  fome  Farmers  who  are  obliged 
to  churn  but  once  a  Week,  and  keep  their  Cream 
accordingly  :  In  this  Cafe  they  are  forced  to  boil 
now  and  then  a  Parcel  of  Cream,  for  putting  it  to  more 
raw  Cream  to  preferve  it  found,  or  to  put  fome  hot 
Milk  from  the  Cow  to  it,  or  add  fome  Sait  to  it. 

^he  JJfe  of  the  new- invented  Barrel  Churn  in  Winter.'-— 
A  Barrel  Churn  is  fo  late  an  Invention,  that  the’  Ufes  of 
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it  arc  known  but  in  few  Counties  In  England,  BucJt^ 
ingham/hire  and  Bedfordjhire  juftly  claim  the  firft  Prac¬ 
tice  of  this  moft  ferviceable  Dairy  Utenfil,  that  every 
Year  comes  more  and  more  into  Fafhion,  for  its  being 
Cafily^and  quickly  clean’d,  as  well  as  its  being  work’d  with 
much  Facility  and  leaft  Wafte  of  Cream,  and  expedi- 
tioully  producing  the  fweeteft  Butter.  I  know  of  no 
Author  befides  myfelf  that  has  wrote  on  the  profitable 
Ufes  of  this  excellent  Barrel  Churn.  And  as  there  is 
a  late  Improvement  found  out,  and  added  to  it,  more 
than  I  have  taken  notice  of  in  this  or  in  any  of  my 
former  Works,  I  intend  hereafter  amongft  many  others 
to  inlert  a  Cut  of  it  in  my  Book  to  be  intituled 
New  Difcovertes  of  Improvements  in  Hujbandry Win¬ 
ter  time,  a  little  before  this  Barrel  Churn  is  ufed,  my 
Dairy-maid  pours  boiling  Water  into  it,  and  after  giving 
it  two  or  three  Turns  in  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  the 
Water  is  difcharged,  and  the  common  Straining-cloth  is 
placed  over  the  Bung-hole,  for  ftraining  the  Cream  thro* 
it  into  the  Churn.  When  the  wooden  Bung  is  fatten’d 
in,  the  Work  begins  near  the  Fire- fide  to  prefer ve  the 
Heat  the  hot  Water  left  behind  it ;  for  if  the  Cream  gets 
colder,  the  Butter  will  be  the  longer  coming ;  therefore 
a  quick  turning  of  the  Handle,  like  that  of  a  Grind- 
ttone,  to  beat  and  keep  the  Cream  warm,  is  perfectly 
neceflary  in  cold  Weather  efpecially.  *  And  fuch  Turn¬ 
ing  ftiould  be  perform’d  with  a  conttant  as  well  as  even 
Stroke,  for  the  better  feparating  the  oily  or  buttery  Part 
from  the  thinner  Part  of  the  Cream  ;  for  if  the  Cream 
is  turn’d  too  flow  in  Winter,  you  may  perhaps  churn  a 
Day  together  and  not  get  Butter.  Hence  it  is,  that 
for  preventing  any  Intermittion  in  working  the  Barrel 
Churn,  when  one  is  tired,  another  continues  the  fame 
quick  Stroke,  till  they  find  the  Cream  flops  more  lumpy 
than  before.  Now  in  churning  with  a  Barrel  Churn, 
the  Maid  is  obliged  every  now  and  then  to  pluck  out 
the  Vent  Peg,  for  letting  out  the  Wind  that  the  Barrel 
contra61:s  in  beating  the  Cream  into  a  Fermentation, 
and  this  (he  does  moftly  in  the  Beginning  of  her  Work, 
perhaps  five  or  fix  Times  in  all;  and  when  {he  thinks  the 
Butter  is  come,  (he  turns  flowly,  for  caufmg  it  to  gather 
into  a  Body  fooner,  and  by  taking  out  the  Peg  {he  can 
better  tell  if  it  is  fo ;  for  if  the  Butter  is  a  little  come, 

there 
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there  will  be  an  Appearance  of  it  like  little  Pins  Heads  t 
When  it  is  fully  come,  {he  lets  out  the  Butter-milk,  and 
gathers  the  Butter  into  Parcels  or  Lumps. 

Ufe  of  the  Barrel  ChUrn  in  Summer,— H  E  R  ^  muft 
be  different  Methods  made  ufe  of  in  churning  Butter  in 
Summer  than  in  Winter,  and  the  fame  in  feveral  other 
Branches  of  the  Dairy.  In  Summer,  contrary  to  the  Winr 
ter  Practice,  we  rince  the  Barrel  Churn  with  cold  Water 
jufl  before  we  put  in  our  Cream,  and  begin  and  con¬ 
tinue  churning  an  even  flow  Stroke,  in  order  to  prevent 
beating  the  Cream  into  too  great  a  Heat,  for  in  fultry 
hot  Weather,  notwithilanding  the  Churn  is  fo  rinced 
with  cold  Water,  Butter  has  come  in  lefs  than  half  an 
Hour’s  Time,  which  in  frofty  W eather  would  not  per¬ 
haps  under  an  Hour,  two,  or  more.  And  herein  lies 
much  of  a  Dairy-maid’s  Care  and  Art ;  for  if  this  Churn 
is  turned  too  faft,  the  Violence  of  the  Motion  will  be 
apt  to  overheat  the  Cream,  and  then  the  Butter  comes 
irregular,  is  very  difficult  to  gather  into  Lumps,  looks 
Pale  like  Greafc,  has  a  very  rank  Tafte,  and  will  not 
keep. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Upright  Churn,,  — This  is  the  moil: 

ancient  and  moft  common  Churn  now  in  Ufe,  chiefly  be- 
caufe  the  Ufe  of  the  Barrel  Churn  is  not  more  known. 
If  a  large  Quantity  of  Butter  is  to  be  made  at  once, 
it  cannot  be  done  in  an  Upright  Churn,  becaufe  it  nei¬ 
ther  admits  of  Room  enough,  nor  Strength  enough  to 
work  it  in  the  common  Way  by  one  Perfon.  But  as 
there  is  an  Improvement  found  out  and  made  ufe  of, 
to  work  this  Churn  with  more  Eafe  than  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Way,  I  intend  to  give  a  Cut  of  it  in  one  of  my 
Books  as  beforementioned.  However,  I  will  fuppofe  But¬ 
ter  made  to  the  greatefl:  Advantage  in  this  Churn,  yet 
it  mull  be  done  in  a  far  lefs  Quantity,  in  a  more  labo¬ 
rious,  and  in  a  more  wafteful  W ay  than  in  a  large  Bar¬ 
rel  Churn.  It  is  true,  that  an  Upright  Churn  gives  a 
Perfon  an  Opportunity  to  place  its  Bottom  Part  in  a  "I'ub 
of  warm  Water,  to  keep  the  Cream  in  fuch  a  Heat  as 
will  expedite  the  coming  of  the  Butter  ;  but  then  we 
account  it  almoft  an  equivolent  Conveniency,  when  we 
rince  the  Barrel  Churn  with  fcalding  Water,  and  work 
it  before  a  Fire.  There  are  wooden  Upright  Churns 
and  earthen  Upright  Churns,  both  which  in  Winter  and 

X  4  Summer 
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Summer  caufcs  the  Churner  much  Labour,  and  cfpe-* 
cially  fo,  if  the  Cream  is  ftale,  for  then  the  Butter  fel- 
dom  comes  under  two  Hours  working  ;  therefore  when 
thefe  Sorts  are  made  ufe  of,  Butter  fliould  be  churn’d 
in  them  twice  a  Week  ;  for  the  newer  the  Cream,  and 
the  oftner  the  Churn  is  ufed,  the  fooner  the  Butter 
will  come. 

How  to  make  Butter  from  the  Food  of  Clover^  F'refoll^ 
Ray-grafs^  or  Lucern  Graffes. — As  I  am  Owner  of  various 
Sorts  of  Earths ;  amongft  the  reft,  I  have  fome  Fields  of 
a  gravelly  and  chalky  Nature  :  Thefe  I  have  fown  with 
Ray-grafs,  Trefoil,  Saintfoin,  and  Lucern  Graffes,  as  I 
have  done  my  ftiff  Loams  with  Clover,  isc.  Now  to 
make  good  Butter  from  the  Food  of  any  of  thefe  Graffes, 
is  what  very  few  know  how  to  do  ;  but  I  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  ftiew  how  it  may  be  done  from  my  own  Practice, 
for  I  keep  a  Dairy  in  a  Chiitern  Country,  and  feed  my 
Cows  with  both  artificial  and  natural  Graffes  j  and  as  a  few 
of  my  Fields  lie  at  fuch  a  Diftance  from  my  Houfe,  that 
it  would  hurt  and  make  my  Cows  Feet  fore  to  drive  them 
daily  to  and  from  it,  and  thereby  greatly  leffen  their  due 
Quantity  of  Milk  (for  a  little  Way  driving  a  Cow  does 
much  Mifchief  in  this  Refpeef)  I  oblige  my  Servant  to 
mow  a  Parcel  of  artificial  Grafs  every  Day,  or  every 
fecond  or  third  Day,  and  bring  it  home  in  a  Cart,  for 
laying  and  fpreading  it  thinly  over  a  covered  Floor,  in 
order  to  give  it  my  Cows  in  Racks  under  Cover,  un- 
difturb’d  from  Flies,  and  free  from  fuffering  by  the 
fcorching  Heats  of  the  Sun,  Thus  I  feed  them  (this 
prefent  Summer,  1749)  without  Danger  of  hoving  or 
fwelling  them  ;  a  Misfortune  fo  incident  to  Cows,  when 
they  feed  on  Clover  efpeci ally,  and  on  Lucern  Grafs  |in 
the  Field,  that  thoufands  have  been  killed  by  it  ;  but 
Trefoil,  Saintfoin,  and  Ray-grafs,  are  the  leaft  fubjeif  to 
Love  and  fwell  the  Beaft,  and  I  am  certain  that  a  good 
Butter  may  be  made  from  any  of  thefe  three  Graffes, 
if  a  right  Management  attends  the  Milk,  the  Cream,  and 
the  making  of  the  Butter  ;  to  which  I  add,  that  where 
a  very  large  Dairy  is  carried  on,  and  many  Acres  of 
Land  are  fown  with  artificial  Grafs  for  this  Purpofe,  and 
where  Cow-houfes  are  fituated  near  the  Field,  there 
I  fay  it  would  be  of  great  Advantage  to  a  Farmer  to 
mow  any  of  thefe  Graffes  every  Day,  for  giving  it  in 
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<3ue  Quantities  to  Cows  ;  becaufe  the  freflier  it  is  thus 
given,  the  more  Milk  it  will  produce.  And  thus  a  Per- 
fon  may  go  on  mowing  every  Day  except  Sundays^ 
from  the  Beginning  of  May  to  Michaelmas^  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  Sundays^  it  is  only  mowing  a  double  Quantity 
on  Saturdays^  which  may  be  very  conveniently  done, 
where  much  Ground  is  laid  down  with  fuch  Grafs,  for 
by  the  Time  the  Mower  gets  to  the  End  of  it,  he  may 
begin  again  where  he  firft  began  to  cut.  This  there¬ 
fore  gives  a  Farmer,  that  occupies  large  Tracts  of  fuch 
grazing  Land,  a  far  greater  Opportunity  to  make  more 
of  his  Dairy  than  a  fmall  Farmer  can,  who  for  want 
of  Room  is  deprived  of  this  valuable  Opportunity.  Sup- 
pofing  then,  that  a  Farmer  enjoys  thefe  Conveniencies, 
one  Acre  of  good  fowed  artificial  Grafs  will  keep  two 
Cows  as  well  as  two  Acres  of  Meadow  Land  can  ; 
and  provided  he  has  a  good  Cellar  and  all  Neceflaries, 
if  he  has  not  good  Butter,  it  is  for  want  of  Skill  and 
right  Management,  which  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  there 
are  Ways  of  making  Butter  good  from  artificial  Grafles — 
Firft,  that  our  Houfewife  begins  in  May  at  furtheft, 
and  holds  the  fame  tiil  Michaelmas^  to  Ikim  her  Milk 
every  twelve  Hours,  that  milk’d  in  the  Morning  at  Night, 
and  that  milk’d  at  Night  in  the  Morning;  for  if  Cream 
Hands  too  long  on  this  Milk  in  Summer,  it  will  furely 
caufe  the  Butter  to  tafte  rank.  And  as  a  further  Se¬ 
curity  againft  this  Evil,  a  true  Houfewife  will  boil  her 
earthen  Cream  Pots  well,  and  not  ufe  them  before  fhe 
has  fet  them  abroad,  to  make  them  thoroughly  cold,  for  , 
ftiifting  the  Cream  into  them  ;  and  where  a  Perfon  keeps 
a  fufficient  Number  of  Cows  for  producing  Cream  enough, 
to  boil  fome  to  put  to  the  raw  Cream,  and  churn  once 
in  two  Days.  In  ftiort,  to  prevent  any  Ranknefs  of 
Tafte  in  Butter  made  from  foreign  Grafles,  the  fweeter 
the  Utenfils  are  kept,  the  fooner  the  Butter  is  churned. 
The  more  it  is  wafhed  in  different  Waters  before  it 
is  made  up  into  Pounds,  and  the  more  it  is  beaten  be¬ 
tween  two  Trenchers  to  clear  it  of  the  Milk,  the  fweeter 
will  be  the  Butter,  and  the  longer  it  will  keep  fo  ;  Which 
brings  to  my  Memory  the  Lofs  that  a  Gentleman  fuftain’d 
by  having  a  bad  Dairy- maid. 

Tthe  Lofs  that  a  Gentleman  fnjlained  by  keeping  a  lazy 
JluttiJh  Dairy-maid.'^Tuis  Gentleman  was  a  Bachelor 
well  advanced  in  Years,  and  Owner  of  a  very  large 

Farm, 
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Farm,  where  fixteen  Cows  and  a  Bull  had  been  kept 
on  the  grazing  Part  of  it,  who  ( being  obliged  to 
take  his  Farm  into  his  own  Hands  )  was  fo  opinionated 
in  his  Ways,  that  it  was  very  hard  to  convince  him  of 
his  Errors :  Amongft  which,  one  was  his  keeping  an  un- 
Ikilful,  lazy,  fluttifti  Dairy-maid,  that  frequently  had  very 
rank  Butter,  by  means  of  her  ill  Management  of  her 
Utenfils,  her  Milk,  her  Cream,  and  her  Churning  ;  info- 
much  that  the  common  Higler,  that  cuftOmarily  bought 
it  for  felling  it  at  a  London  Market,  refufed  it  feveral  times 
on  Account  of  its  ill  Properties,  which  obliged  the  Gentle¬ 
man  to  fend  it  about  the  neighbouring  Parts  of  the 
Country,  and  get  what  Price  he  could  for  it,  to  his  Lofs, 
for  that  fuch  damaged  Butter  was  fold  for  little  more 
than  half  the  Price  good  Butter  would  then  fetch  j  which 
I  think  is  Hint  enough  to  (hew  the  Value  of  a  fkilful 
diligent  clean  Dairy -maid.  For  thefe  Reafons  it  is 
that  I  have  been  employed  by  Gentlemen  to  fend  them 
Dairy-maids  out  of  the  Vale  of  Aylejbury^  as  I  live  near 
the  Edge  of  it,  and  have  an  Opportunity  to  hire  thofe 
of  a  good  Chara6i:er,  and  who  are  well  qualified  to  make 
good  Butter  and  Cheefe.  This  therefore  is  to  inform  all 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  that  if  they  will  give  encou¬ 
raging  Wages,  I  undertake  to  provide  and  fend  thofe  that 
I  hope  will  fully  anfwer  their  Expectation  :  I  alfo  on  a. 
proper  Order  am  ready  to  furnifh  them  with  any  Num¬ 
ber  of  fquare  Leads,  Barrel  Churns,  or  any  other  Dairy 
Utenfils. 

The  Nature  and  Value  of  After -Butter, — This  Sort  of 
Butter  is  more  conveniently  made  in  large  Dairies  than  in 
fmall  ones  :  After- Butter  is  that  which  is  made  from  the 
fecond  Skimmings  of  Milk  ;  after  the  firft  Cream  is  taken 
off,  they  let  it  ftand  till  more  Cream  arifes,  and  there 
be  enough  to  make  another  Parcel  of  Butter.  By  this 
they  have  a  prime  fine  Sort,  and  a  fecond  coarfe  Sort. 
Now  both  thefe  are  fold  in  many  Markets  as  well  as  at 
Chandlers  Shops  in  Towns  and  in  Country,  without  many 
Buyers  knowing  that  one  is  made  of  the  firft  Cream,  and  the 
other  of  the  fecond  andworfe.  And  it  is  this  After-Butter 
that  ferves  many  of  the  unconfcionable  Sort  to  fell  it  as 
prime  or  firft  Butter  to  two  Sorts  of  People,  one  that  has 
Money  and  no  Judgment  to  diftin^uifti  it,  and  the  other 
that  has  Judgment  and  not  Money,  and  therefore  dares 
not  difpute  it  with  their  Creditor  Shop-keeper,  becaufe 
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they  can’t  pay  for  it  on  Delivery  :  And  thus  poor  Peo¬ 
ple  generally  pay  as  much  for  this  After- Butter  as  for  the 
fir  ft  and  better  Sort.  Nomithftanding  this,  After-Butter 
is  commonly  fold  to  the  Connoifleurs  in  a  Market  for 
three  half-pence  a  Pound  lefs  than  the  prime  or  better 
Sort.  It  is  often  the  very  fame  Cafe  in  the  Sale  of 
Whey  Butter,  of  which  much  is  made  in  Cheefe  Coun¬ 
tries,  where  to  preferve  their  Whey  Cream  they  boil 
fome  to  put  to  raw  Cream,  and  churn  it  twice  a  Week; 
for  by  boiling  fome  it  leflens  Ranknefs  of  Tafte,  and  helps 
to  keep  it  fweet  the  longer. 

Artifices  fometimes  made  ufe  of  to  expedite  the  Churn- 
ing  of  Butter Neceflity  provokes  the  Dairy¬ 
maid  to  make  ufe  of  more  than  ordinary  Art  for  haften- 
ing  the  Butter  coming,  it  never  is  fo  good  as  when 
the  Cream  is  churn’d  into  Butter  by  only  a  regular  and 
timely  working  of  the  Churn  ;  for  if  hot  Water,  hot 
Milk,  or  hot  Cream,  is  added  to  the  Cream  after  it  is 
begun  churning,  it  is  a  Sort  of  Violence  ufed  upon  its 
true  Nature  :  The  fame  when  Pieces  of  Money,  or  any 
other  Thing  is  put  into  the  Churn  for  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe;  yet  to  fave  Time  and  Labour,  one  or  more  of  thefe 
Remedies  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of,  but  then  this  is 
commonly  owing  to  fome  Mifmanagement  of  the  Milk 
or  the  Cream,  iAc.  As  when  the  Milk  freezes  in  the 
Leads  or  Pans,  or  when  Cream  is  very  ftale  by  being  too 
long  on  the  Milk,  or  kept  in  a  Pot  too  long  before  it  is 
churn’d,  or  when  the  Churn  is  too  cold  in  Winter  Time 
at  putting  the  Cream  into  it,  or  when  too  great  an  In- 
termifiion  is  fufter’d  in  churning,  lAc, 

How  a  certain  Farmer  manages  his  Milk  and  Cream^ 
and  churns  his  Butter. — 7'his  Farmer  makes  altogether 
ufe  of  a  Barrel  Churn,  and  one  of  the  largeft  Sort  ; 
becaufe  he  keeps  twenty  Cows,  and  generally  churns  fix 
dozen  Pounds  of  Butter  at  a  Time,  by  turning  its  two 
Handles  with  two  Mens  Labour.  In  Winter  they  let  a  Pail 
full  of  boiling  Water  lie  in  the  Churn  clofe  ftopt  up 
for  a  little  while,  to  heat  the  Wood,  and  better  prepare 
it  for  receiving  the  Cream  and  bringing  it  into  Butter 
the  fooner  :  But  for  a  greater  Security  of  this,  they  boil 
a  Gallon  of  the  Cream  taken  from  the  fame  Morn¬ 
ing’s  Skimmings ;  when  it  is  ready,  they  put  it  into 
the  Churn  to  all  their  cold  Cream  and  churn  away. 
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and  if  it  get  cold,  and  is  longer  than  ordinary  in  coming, 
they  pour  in  fome  fcalding  Water.  Thus  this  Farmer 
churns,  and  the  better  for  preparing  his  Milk  and  Cream 
to  produce  the  beft  and  moft  Butter  in  Winter,  he 
diftributes  fome  of  the  laft  and  bed:  Milk  or  Stroakings 
amongft  his  Pans  of  Milk,  and  in  Summer  he  applies 
cold  fpring  Water  in  like  Manner,  defigning  by  both  to 
raife  the  moft  Cream  and  keep  it  fweet  the  longer ;  and 
to  make  his  Barrel  Churn  anfwer  his  Expedtation  in  hot 
Weather,  he  puts  boiling  Water  into  it  at  Morning  to 
fcald  it,  and  after  it  has  lain  in  it  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour, 

,  he  empties  it,  and  pours  in  cold  Water  to  ftand  two  or 
three  Hours,  which  he  empties,  for  putting  in  the  Cream 
dire6i:ly  to  be  churned. 

How  a  neat  Houfewife  had  the  fweeteji  of  Butter.  — • 
She  kept  two  large  milch  Cows  always  on  natural  Grafs 
or  Hay,  and  during  all  the  Summer-time  fhe  ufed  to 
(kirn  every  Meal’s  Milk,  that  is  to  fay,  fhe  fkim’d  twice 
a  Day,  and  got  three  or  four  Pints  of  Cream  each  Time, 
which  fhe  boiled  in  a  Skillet,  that  fhe  wafh’d,  but  not 
fcour’d,  for  if  fhe  fcour’d  her  Brafs  Skillet,  it  would  caufe  the 
Milk  or  Cream  to  tafte  of  it ;  and  as  fhe  churn’d  but  twice 
a  Week,  fhe  thus  kept  her  Cream  fweet  in  the  hotted: 
Weather,  and  had  the  very  bed:  of  Butter.  Not  like 
another,  who,  to  make  her  Butter  have  a  yellowifh  Caff, 
would  at  every  Cow’s  calving  in  Winter-time,  for  the 
flrd  two  or  three  Meals,  put  a  Difh  or  two  of  what  we 
call  Beaffings  orBeaflning  into  her  good  Cream. 

Of  feveral  Sorts  of  Food^  that  occftfion  Cows  Milk  to 
make  indifferent  Buttery  with  JVays  to  help  it. — Of  thefe 
I  fhall  take  notice  in  particular,  becaufe  no  Author  has 
yet  done  it,  as  they  relate  to  Milk,  Butter,  Cheefe,  and 
Flefh. — Turneps,  Cole  or  Rape,  green  or  dry  Thetches 
or  Vetches,  are  none  of  them  fo  fweet  and  good  as  the 
Feed  of  the  mod  excellent  natural  Lady-finger-grafs  Seeds, 
Tyne-grafs  Seeds,  Honey- fuckle  Seeds,  and  another.  Tur¬ 
neps  give  Milk  fo  rank  a  Tafle,  that  it  is  eafily  perceived 
by  the  Eater ;  Cole  or  Rape  a  worfe,  efpecially  when  it 
is  old ;  fomewhat  of  the  like  does  green  Thetches  and 
Clover,  but  Saintfoin,  Trefoil,  and  Ray-grafs  are  better: 
Thus  alfo  do  the  Leaves  of  Trees  affe6i:  the  Milk  in  Sep- 
tember  and  October y  when  they  fall  j  likewife  in  April  there 
is  little  good  frefh  Butter  to  be  had,  becaufe  this  Month 
being  between  Grafs  and  Hay,  fome  Farmers  are  ne- 

ceditated 
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ceflitated  Hill  to  give  their  milch  Cows  dry  Thetches 
in  Straw,  that  are  of  a  hot  bitterifh  Nature  ;  or  Pea- 
ftraw,  Bean-flraw,  or  indeed  any  Straw  where  Hay  or 
better  Food  is  wanting.  Grains  alone  produce  but  a 
watery  infipid  Milk,  but  when  mixt  with  ChafF,  Bran, 
or  Malt  Duft,  it  does  much  better :  Now  as  thefe  Sorts  of 
Food  do  not  breed  a  delicate  fweet  Milk,  there  are  two 
Ways  to  help  it ;  one  is  by  Ikimming  fuch  Milk  foon 
and  only  once,  and  with  fuch  Cream  to  make  Butter,  but 
the  bed  Way  of  all  is  to  fcald  the  Milk  in  Part,  or  in 
the  Whole  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  fome  of  the  Cream  is  fcalded 
and  put  to  the  raw  Cream,  it  will  help  to  leffen  the  ill 
Tafte  of  Butter,  but  much  better  if  all  the  Milk  is 
fcalded  ;  and  how  to  fcald  it,  I  fhall  prefently  (hew.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  think  it  neceflary  to  acquaint  my  Reader 
with  the  pleafant  and  healthy  Effects  of  four  Sorts  of  na¬ 
tural  Grafs  and  their  Hay,  as  they  relate  to  the  making 
of  the  fweeteft  Butter  and  Flefh. 

The  CharaSler  of  the  Lady-^finger  Grafs  and  its  Hay^ 
&c. — This  is  a  true  hardy  natural  Grafs  of  Englif) 
Growth,  exceeding  in  Sweetnefs  and  Goodnefs  all  other 
Graffes  whatfoever.  Ti'hefe  Qualities  are  truly  warranted 
by  even  the  Cattle  that  feed  in  Meadows  where  it  grows, 
for  they  will  eat  this  hrft  and  before  all  others ;  and  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  given  in  Grafs  or  Hay,  it  invites  and  feeds 
Fawns,  Deer,  Lambs,  Sheep,  and  Bullocks,  and  makes 
them  fat  with  great  Expedition,  producing  the  fweeteft 
and  wholfomeft  of  Flefh.  When  Cows  feed  on  it,  they 
yield  a  Milk  that  makes  the  fineft  of  yellow- colourM 
Butter  and  Cheefe,  and  which  is  prefer’d  for  being  drank 
from  the  Cow,  as  conducing  the  more  to  the  Health  of 
the  Drinker ;  and  the  fame  for  its  Cream  to  mix  with 
Tea,  for  as  a  Phyfician  well  obferves,  Milk,  tho’  in  its 
own  Nature  healthy,  is  more  or  lefs  fo  as  the  Feeding 
of  the  Cows  and  the  Difpofition  of  the  Cattle  are.  This 
Lady-finger  Grafs  I  am  the  firft  Difcoverer  of,  for  make- 
ing  it  known  in  this  publick  Manner.  It  will  grow  in 
the  pooreft  or  richeft  Ground  of  any  Sort ;  and,  if  it  be 
not  mowed  too  foon,  it  will  prove  in  a  great  Degree 
Corn  and  Hay,  for  it  is  a  podded  Grafs.  Hence  I  am 
led  to  obferve,  that  it  has  been  a  reigning  ill  Cuftom 
for  Perfons  to  lay  down  their  plow’d  Ground  with  a 
promlfcuous  Mixture  of  common  Grafs  Seed  ;  by  which 
Means  they  inav  fow  the  Seeds  of  Plantane,  Hemlock, 
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Rennet-wort,  Crow-garlick,  Horfe-mint,  Clivers,  Dog^ 
parfley,  Penny-grafs,  Couch  or  Quitch  Grafs,  Clob-weed, 
White-afh,  Sorrel,  Dock,  and  yellow  and  white  Daify- 
flower  Sort,  iffc.- — The  Plantane  by  its  broad  Leaves 
hinders  the  Growth  of  better  Grafs.  The  Penny  or 
Rattle  Grafs  has  its  Faults.  Quitch-grafs  is  a  four  and 
coarfe  Sort,  unfit  to  grow  in  any  Ground.  The  Knot 
or  Clob-weed  Grafs  is  a  very  great  Brancher,  has  high 
thick  Stalks  and  Knobs  at  their  Ends  like  Buttons,  is  a 
great  Increafer,  and  hinders  the  Growth  of  better  Grafs, 
therefore  it  provokes  fome  to  ftock  it  up  with  a  Mattock. 
White- afli  is  much  rejected  by  Cattle,  and  fo  is  the  four 
Sorrel,  for  hardly  any  will  eat  it.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  bitter  yellow  Flower  and  Daify,  ^c. — ^The  Lady- 
finger- grafs  Seed  I  fell  (as  aforefaid)  with  three  other  Sorts 
of  the  natural  Kind,  and  fend  them  to  any  Perfon  on 
a  proper  Order,  with  fuch  Dire£l:ions  for  their  Manage¬ 
ment,  that  they  need  lofe  no  Time  in  obtaining  a  laft- 
ing  Meadow  of  the  fame.  Two  Gallons  of  Milk  from 
the  beft  Grafs  that  grows  have  produced  as  much  Cream 
as  three  Gallons  from  flafhy  or  weedy  Grafs :  This 
Lady-finger  Grafs,  which  (as  I  ^  faid)  is  the  moft  excel¬ 
lent  of  all  other  Grafs,  with  the  three  others,  gives  a 
Cow  a  Milk  that  produces  in  the  Calf  a  Bag  of  the 
moft  Value  for  making  the  beft  of  Rennet,  and  confe- 
quently  the  beft  of  Cheefe.  And  that  Perfons  may  know 
how  to  come  by  thefe  four  Sorts  of  natural  Grafs -feed, 
'if  any  will  fend  me  a  Letter,  I  will  anfwer  it,  provided 
Poftage  is  paid  to  my  Houfe  at  Little-Gaddejden^  near 
Hempjieady  in  Hertfordfoirey  which  ftands  thirty  Miles^ 
to  the  Northward  of  Londori. — The  Expence  of  laying 
down  one  Acre  will  be  as  follows,  vix..  Three  Pounds 
of  Lady-finger  Grafs- feed,  feven  Shillings  and  Six- pence  ; 
four  Pounds  of  Tyne-feed,  four  Shillings  ;  four  of  Koney- 
fuckle  Seed,  four  Shillings  ;  four  of  another  Grafs-feed, 
four  Shillings  ;  in  all  nineteen  Shillings  and  Six-pence. 
And  to  fow  the  Land  effeiLuallv  with  thefe  Seeds,  it  muft 
be  firft  plowed  till  it  is  as  fine  almoft  as  Afhes  ;  and 
after  the  Seed  is  fown,  there  muft  be  a  particular  cheap 
Sort  of  Manure  fowed  over  the  fame  that  I  can  fpecjfy, 
to  prevent  the  ill  Effects  of  too  long  Drought,  Slugs, 
Worms,  Flies,  and  Frofts  ;  and  to  fertilize  the  Surface,  fo 
as  to  pufh  forward  the  Growth  of  the  Seed  with  Expe¬ 
dition.  ' 
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ne  em^  Method  of  preparing  fcalded  Cream  for 
making  it  into  Butter  the  Devonfhire  Way^  hy  a 
Correspondent  at  Stowford,  near  Ivy-bridge,  Feb. 

25*  1746-7- 


SIR, 

ACCORDING  to  your  Defire,  I  herewith  fend  you 
our  exa6l  Method  of  making  Butter  from  fcalded 
Cream.  The  Morning’s  Milk  is  commonly  fet  over 
the  Embers  about  four  o’Clock  in  the  Afternoon ;  but 
this  varies  according  as  they  have  more  or  lefs  of  thefe 
Embers  in  a  right  Heat,  for  many  will  fet  their  Milk 
over  them  as  foon  as  they  have  done  Dinner,  as  there 
is  then  commonly  a  good  Quantity  of  them  free  of  Smoak, 
and  are  ready  without  the  Trouble  of  making  them  on 
Purpofe :  The  Evening’s  Milk  is  commonly  fet  over 
them  about  eight  o’Clock  next  Morning,  fooner  or  later  j 
however,  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  do  it  before  the 
Cream  is  well  fettled  on  the  Milk,  which  will  be  in 
the  beforementioncd  Time.  And  as  to  the  Quantity  of 
Milk  we  fcald  at  once,  it  is  very  different :  From  one 
Gallon  in  a  Pan  to  three  or  more  ;  and  the  Meafure 
of  each  Pan  of  the  biggefl:  Size  is  three  Gallons,  or  three 
and  a  half.  There  are  Pans  of  feveral  Sizes  lefs,  but  the 
moft  common  Quantity  is  about  two  Gallons,  or  two  and 
a  half  in  each  brafs  Pan  ;  and  brafs  Pans  are  commonly 
ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  as  they  are  certainly  the  beft  of  all 
other  Inventions,  becaufe  the  Milk  will  both  heat  and 
cool  fooner,  and  far  more  fafe  than  in  the  earthen  Sort; 
for  thefe  (efpecially  in  Summer-time)  are  too  long  in 
cooling;  and  as  the  Cream  cannot  be  ufed  before  it  is  cold, 
thefe  earthen  Pans  are  in  Difufe.  I  never  faw  any  of 
them  ufed  in  this  Manner  but  at  Sir  John  Rogers's  :  Their 
Reafon  was,  that  they  are  fomething  fweeter  than  brafs 
Pans ;  and  I  muft  confefs  they  are  fo,  if  the  brafs  ones 
are  not  kept  in  the  niceft  Order  polTible.  As  to  the 
Height  of  the  Pans  ftanding  above  the  Embers,  it  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Height  of  the  iron  Trevit,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  about  fix  Inches,  with  this  Difference  ;  if  on  a 
Stove  fix  Inches,  if  on  a  Hearth  eight  Inches,  the  latter 
being  moft  in  Ufe.  As  to  the  exadi  Tifne  of  Raiding 
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the  Milk,  to  have  a  full  clouted  Cream  on  it,  it  fs 
about  one  Hour  ;  yet  this  varies  according  to  the  Heat 
of  the  Embers,  and  therefore  it  is  fometimes  two  ot 
more  Hours,  but  feldom  Icfs  than  one.  However,  a 
moderate  Heat  is  beft  for  railing  the  thickeft  Cream  ; 
and  you  may  eafily  difcover  when  it  is  fcalded  enough, 
by  a  little  fwelling  of  the  Cream,  and  then  it  muft  be 
immediately  taken  off  the  Fire.  That  which  is  fcalded 
in  the  Morning  muft  be  fkiniM  in  the  Evening  ;  and  that 
in  the  Evening  or  Afternoon  the  next  Morning,  with 
the  Hand  only.  When  they  have  but  little  to  fcald  at 
once,  they  lave  feveral  Meals  together,  and  then  fcald 
it ;  but  this  does  not  make  the  beft  Butter,  When  they 
have  no  Embers,  they  ufe  clean  dry  Wood  to  burn  un¬ 
der  the  Pans,  but  they  always  refufe  to  burn  rotten  Wood, 
becaufe  it  is  apt  to  give  the  Butter  an  ill  Tafte.  The 
Chimney  muft  be  kept  very  clean  from  Soot,  left  any 
drop  into  the  Milk.  Sometimes,  when  the  Pans  are  not 
very  clean,  they  rub  them  with  Bay-leaves  (or  in  cafe 
they  are  very  bad,  they  boil  the  Leaves  in  the  Water 
they  wafti  and  fcour  the  Pans  with)  for  thefe  Leaves 
are  great  Sweetners  and  Cleanfers,  and  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  efpecially  in  the  Summer 
Time, 

^he  exa5i  Method  of  churning  fcalded  Cream  into  But¬ 
ter,  according  to  the  Devonfhire  Way, 

SIR, 

T  Have  further  to  add,  that  our  Method  of  churning 
fcalded  Cream  is  the  moft  expeditious  of  any  I  ever 
faw,  and  is  done  with  the  leaft  T  rouble.  I'he  Butter  is 
made  in  a  large  wooden  Bowl,  or  {hallow  Tub,  according 
to  the  Quantity  ;  and  this  they  do  by  keeping  the  Hand 
with  the  Fingers  half  bent  in  a  conftant  ftirring  of  the 
Cream  at  the  Bottom  of  the  wooden  Bowl  or  7'ub.  Some¬ 
times  in  lefs  than  a  Qiiarter  of  anHour  the  Butter  will  come  ; 
at  longeft  they  feldom  exceed  halt  an  Flour.  And  this 
will  be  performed  the  fooner,  by  obferving  (when  you  be¬ 
gin  to  make  the  Butter)  to  fave  out  all  the  thinnett  of  the 
Cream,  untill  the  thicker  harder  Sort  begins  to  turn,  and 
then  add  the  thin  Cream  j  for  the  thicker  Part  being  of  a 
harder  Coniiftence,  is  the  chief  Caufe  of  the  Butter  being 
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fb  expeditioufly  made.  The  Quantity  of  Butter  made  at 
once  is  from  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  to  ten  Pounds,  but  fci- 
dom  more  than  ten.  The  greateft  Trouble  in  a  large 
Quantity  of  Butter  is  in  walhing  it,  beating  it,  and  making 
it  up.  Of  the  Quantity  of  Milk  that  will  make  fo  much 
jButter  I  can’t  give  you  any  exa<51:  Account,  for  Experience 
only  muft  do  this,  becaufe  fix  Quarts  of  fome  Cows  Milk 
■will  produce  as  much  Butter  as  eight  of  others  :  Different 
Pafture  will  caufe  it  to  vary  much.  But  to  give  you  the 
heft  Account  I  can,  I  muft  add,  that  a  Pint  of  hard  Cream, 
is  reckon’d  to  produce  one  Pound  of  Butter ;  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  may  depend  on,  as  I  had  it  from  one  of  our  moft 
credible  Dairy  Neighbours.  As  to  the  Way  of  making 
up  the  Butter,  it  is  the  fame  as  your’s.  I  think  I  need  not 
enlarge  further,  becaufe  I  hope  this  will  give  you  Satisfadfi- 

Gn  from.  Sir,  your  moft  obedient  Servant.  - - This  Ac** 

count  came  to  me  with  feveral  others  from  a  Servant  I  fent; 
to  live  with  John  IVilliams^  Efq;  at  Stowford  afore- 
iaid,  who  being  a  Bachelor  did  not  make  Butter,  but 
bought  it  of  his  Neighbours  (I  fuppofe  his  Tenants.)  This 
young  Man,  well  (killed  in  Hufbandry  Affairs,  lived  in  this 
Country  about  three  Years,  and  colledfed  for  me  feveral 
valuable  Improvements. 

A  Somerfeclhire  Dairy-Maid^s  Account  of  making  Butter 
with  fcalded  Cream, — She  fays,  they  (train  their  Milk  di- 
redlly  from  the  Cow  in  the  Evening  into  brafs  or  earthen 
Pans,  and  fet  them  on  iron-leg’d  Trevits,  high  enough  for 
burning  Wood  under  them,  which  muft  be  of  the  dry  Sort, 
that  it  may  burn  with  the  leaft  Smoak.  .  But  the  Burning 
of  Charcoal  in  Stoves  under  the  Pans  is  the  more  regular 
and  fweeter  Way  of  heating  the  Milk.  There  are  feveral 
Signs  to  know  (fays  (he)  when  the  Milk  is  fcalded  enough  ; 
one  is,  by  feeling  it  with  the  Finger,  for  when  you  can 
but  juft  bear  it  in  the  Milk,  it  is  in  a  right  Heat  to  take 
off  \  a  fecond  is,  when  the  Milk  appears  crinkly  on  the 
Top  ;  a  third  is,  by  the  dull  Sounding  of  the  Brafs  Pan  : 
Then  take  off  the  Pan,  and  fet  it  by  till  next  Morning. 
But  the  Milk  muft  not  boil,  for  if  it  does,  it  is  fpoiled  for 
making  Butter  ;  becaufe  the  Cream  will  then  rife  like  a 
Skin,  cut  ftreaky  and  white,  and  wafte  away  in  little 
Scales  :  Therefore  if  a  Pan  of  Milk  boils,  they  never  make 
ufe  of  its  Cream  to  make  Butter.  Next  Alorning  they 
take  the  Cream  oft'  with  a  Skimming-di(h,  or  with  the 
Hand,  and  in  cold  Weather  put  it  by  for  one,  two,  or 
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three  Days,  till  they  have  got  enough  together  for  churning  | 
then  they  put  all  the  Cream  into  a  Tub,  and  ftir  it  about 
with  the  Hand  or  with  a  Ladle,  till  Butter  comes.  This  is 
the  Way  (the  fays)  of  churning  and  making  Butter.  She 
alfo  fays,  that  the  Buttermilk  by  this  Management  is  very 
fweet,  and  (if  mixt  with  ikim  Milk  and  fome  new  Milk) 
will  make  good  Cheefe.  She  alfo  further  fays,  that  t& 
make  Butter  from  Clover,  Saintfoin,  Raygrafs,  or  Lucern- 
grafs,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  eating  rank,  the  right  Way  is  to 
make  the  Butter  from  this  hot  Dairy,  becaufe  the  fcalding 
of  the  Milk  in  a  great  Degree  leffens  the  Misfortune.  This 
old  experienced  Dairy- maid  afTured  me,  that  (he  made 
Butter  two  Ways,  when  at  home  with  her  Father,  a  con- 
fiderable  Farmer ;  one  by  the  cold,  and  the  other  by  the 
hot  Dairy  ;  and  that  they  fold  their  fealded  Butter  for 
more  Money  than  that  made  in  the  common  old  Way  of 
fetting  the  Milk  cold. 

The  Somerfetfhire  Way  to  fecure  their  earthen  glazed 
Pans  from  erackingy  that  are  to  be  ufed  for  fealding  Milk^ 
—-In  this  County  (the  Dairy-maid  fays)  their  Way  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Fire  from  cracking  their  earthen  Pans,  which 
they  fcald  their  Milk  in,  is  to  greafe  them  all  over  the 
Outfide  with  frefti  Hogflard,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry ’d 
into  them  by  a  Fire- fide,  or  by  the  Wind  or  Sun,  they 
mi^y  then  be  fafely  made  ufe  of  to  fcald  Milk  in. 

The  Hertfordlhire  Way  to  prevent  earthen  Pans  from 
cracking.-^l^  this  County  we  make  no  more  to  do  for 
preventing  earthen  Pans  from  cracking  by  the  Fire,  than 
to  foak  them  before  ufmg  in  cold  Water  a  Day  or  longer  y 
after  which  they  may  be  put  into  a  very  hot  Oven  with 
a  Pye  or  Pudding,  or  Meat,  without  Danger  ;  nor  will 
hardly  one  of  them  in  twenty  crack,  if  boiling  Water  is 
put  in,  but  will  laft  perhaps  as  long  again  as  if  nothing 
was  done  to  them. 

The  Welfh  Way  of  colouring  Seve R  AL  Dairy 

People  in  Wales  take  care  to  fow  that  Sort  of  Mari¬ 
gold-feed  that  produces  double  Flowers,  and  as  thefe  in  a 
rich  Earth  and  warm  Situation  will  grow  almoft  through¬ 
out  a  mild  Winter,  they  feldom  want  wherewithal  to 
colour  their  Butter ;  in  order  thereto,  they  bruife  the 
Flowers  in  a  Mortar,  then  put  them  into  a  Rag,  to  fqueeze 
out  their  Juice  amongft  the  Butter,  which,  on  being  work’d 
in,  will  give  it  a  fine  yellow  Colour  and  wholefome 
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Quality^^^Othefs  fay  a  little  bruifed  Saffron  in  Water 
will  fupply  it ;  but  as  Marigolds  are  readieft  and  cheapeft, 
every  Dairy  Farmer  in  particular  ftiould  have  a  Bed  of 
them,  for  as  ihuch  as  a  Quantity  of  their  Flowers  will 
yield  a  QuinteflertGe  little  inferior  to  Saffron  for  many 
Ufes. 

Of  faking^  potting^  and  barrelling  Butter^  and  how  to 
know  good  Butter  from  that  which  is  bad,-^'Tn^  faking 
of  Butter  is  the  more  neceflary  to  treat  of,  as  there  are 
feveral  Sorts  of  Butter  potted  and  barrel’d,  and  more 
than  one  Way  of  doing  it  :  There  is  an  After-butter, 
a  Whey-butter,  a  damaged  Butter,  and  a  new  good  But¬ 
ter,  faked  down.  The  After-butter  is  that  frefh  Sort 
made  from  the  fecond  Skimmings  of  Milk.  The  Whey 
frefh  Butter  is  that  made  from  the  Skimmings  of  Whey, 
which  produces  but  a  poor  Cream,  rather  worfe  than 
the  laft.  The  damaged  Butter  may  at  firft  be  a  good 
Sort  of  frefh  Butter,  but  for  Want  of  Sale  it  becomes 
kale  and  rank :  or  it  mav  be  that  Butter  that  is  da- 
maged  by  fome  Extream  in  making.  The  new  frefh 
Butter  wants  no  Explanation.  The  After  or  Back 
Butter  generally  begins  to  be  made  in  May^  and  con¬ 
tinues  fo  till  near  Lammas- day ^  by  which  the  Dairy 
Farmer  has  an  Opportunity  to  make  the  very  beft  prime 
frefh  Butter,  for  which  they  fkim  their  Milk  at  twelve 
Hours  End,  and  likewife  take  the  fame  Time  for  fkim- 
ing  their  After  or  Second  Cream.  Now  to  know  fuch 
After  or  Back  Butter,  the  firft  frefh  Butter  is  generally 
yellow  coloured,  from  the  Plowers  that  the  Cow  eats  at 
this  Time  of  Year  ;  but  the  other  taftes  earthy,  is 
whiter,  and  a  little  rankifh.  The  Whey  they  fkim  once 
in  twenty-four  Hours,  is  whitifh  coloured,  and  has  a 
little  Take  of  the  Cloth  and  the  Cheefe,  and  the  fame 
it  is  when  thefe  t\yo  Sorts  of  worfe  Butters  are  faked 
and  potted,  or  barreled  down,  for  they  both  will  take 
kronger  than  the  finek  firk  made  Butter,  and  be  of  a 
whiter  Colour,  unlefs  artificially  coloured.  However,  if 
they  are  thus  bad,  the  poor  Perfons  who  are  neceffitated 
to  labour  hard  for  maintaining  their  Families,  are  obliged 
fometimes  to  run  into  Debt  at  a  Chandler’s  Shop  for 
Bread,  Butter,  Cheefe,  and  other  Neceflaries,  and  thus 
forced  to  pay  for  bad  Butter  at  the  bek  Price,  altho* 
the  Shopkeeper  gives  perhaps  but  little  more  than  half 
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what  the  prime  Butter  cofts. - -  A  knowing  Woman 

being  at  Dunjiable  Market,  and  cheapening  fome  Pounds 
Weight  of  frefh  Butter,  the  Woman  Seller  atk’d  the 
bell  Price  for  it,  but  the  Woman  Buyer  gave  her  to 
underftand  fhe  knew  it  was*  bad  Butter,  by  faying  the 
Mice  had  run  over  it ;  as  much  as  to  fay,  Mrs.  bad 
Houfewife  let  the  Cream  ftand  fo  long  on  the  Milk 
before  it  was  Ikimmed,  that  it  was  got  thick  enough 
for  a  Moufe  to  run  over  it,  and  therefore  made  a  bad 
Butter. 

Author* s  Method  of  faltlng  down  or  potting  Butter  for 
his  Family  Fifes. — To  do  this,  my  Dairy-maid  in  the  firft 
Place  makes  a  Brine  ftrong  enough  to  bear  an  Egg, 
that  it  may  be  in  a  Readinefs  to  mix  amongft  frefti  But¬ 
ter,  for  preferving  it  fweet  and  found  fome  Time  ; 
when  ihe  has  churn’d  her  Butter,  ihe  beats  fome  Salt 
very  fine,  and  falts  it  a  little  as  they  commonly  do  frefti 
Butter;  this  done,  fhe  puts  fome  Brine  at  the  Bottom 
of  a  glazed  Pot,  and  on  that  a  Layer  of  Butter,  which 
fhe  kneads  clofe  down,  and  by  the  Impreflion  of  her 
Knuckles  fhe  leaves  hollow  Places  fufficient  to  hold  fome 
Brine  ;  then  fhe  begins  a  fecond  Layer  of  Butter,  kneads 
it  as  before,  and  adds  more  Brine :  Thus  fhe  carries  on 
this  Work  of  potting  Butter  till  the  Pot  is  near  full, 
and  when  fhe  has  covered  the  whole  with  Brine,  enough 
to  fwim  on  the  Top  of  the  Butter,  and  the  Pot  is  well 
cover’d,  the  Work  is  finifhed. 

IFloat  an  ancient  Author  writes  of  potting  and  harrelllng 
up  Butter. — “You  fhall  by  no  Means  (fays  he)  as  in  frefh 
Butter,  wafh  the  Butter-milk  out  with  Water,  but  only 
work  it  clear  out  with  your  Hands,  for  Water  will  make 
the  Butter  rufty  ;  this  done,  you  fhall  open  the  But¬ 
ter,  and  fait  it  thoroughly,  beating  it  in  with  your 
Hand  till  it  be  generally  difperfed  through  the  whole 
Butter ;  then  take  clean  earthen  Pots,  exceedingly  well 
glazed,  left:  the  Brine  fhould  leak  through  the  fame,  and 
caft:  Salt  into  the  Bottom  of  it ;  then  lay  in  your  Butter, 
and  prefs  it  hard  down  within  the  fame,  and  when  your 
Pot  is  filled,  then  cover  the  Top  thereof  with  Salt,  fo 
as  no  Butter  be  feen  ;  then  doling  up  the  Pot,  let  it 
fland  where  it  may  be  cold  and  fafe  ;  but  if  your  Dairy 
be  fo  little  that  you  cannot  at  firft:  fill  up  the  Pot,  you 
fiiall  then  (when  you  have  potted  up  fo  much  as  you 
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have)  cover  it  all  over  with  Salt,  and  pot  the  next 
Quantity  upon  it,  till  the  Pot  is  full.  Now  there  b® 
Houfewives  (fays  he)  whofe  Dairies  being  great,  can  by 
no  Means  conveniently  have  their  Butter  contained  in 
Pots,  as  in  Holland^  Suffolk^  Norfolk^  and  fuch  like  ;  and 
therefore  are  forced  to  take  Barrels  very  fafe  and  well 
made,  and  after  they  have  falted  the  Butter  well,  they 
fill  their  Barrels  therewith.  Then  they  take  a  fmall  clean 
Stick,  and  therewith  make  divers  Holes  down  through 
the  Butter,  even  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Barrel,  and  then 
make  a  ftrong  Brine  of  Water  and  Salt  which  will  bear 
an  Egg,  and  after  it  is  boiled  well,  fkim’d  and  cooled, 
they  pour  it  upon  the  Top  of  the  Butter,  till  it  fwim 
above  the  fame,  and  fo  let  it  fettle.  Some  (fays  he) 
ufe  to  boil  in  this  Brine  a  Branch  or  two  of  Rofemary, 
and  it  is  not  amifs,  but  pleafant  and  wholefome.  This 
ancient  Author  fays  further,  that  you  may  at  any  time 
betwixt  May  and  September  pot  up  Butter,  obferving  to 
do  it  in  the  cooleftTime  of  the  Morning;  yet  (fays  he) 
the  moft  principal  Seafon  of  all  is  in  the  Month  oi  May 
only,  for  then  the  Air  is  moft  temperate,  and  the  But¬ 
ter  will  take  Salt  the  beft,  and  be  the  leaft  fubje^l:  to 
rufting. 

Remarks  on  the  aforefaid  ancient  Author"*  s  potting  of  But¬ 
ter. — This  Author,  1  think,  is  a  little  too  flight  in  his 
Advice,  by  faying  it  is  enough  only  to  beat  out  the 
Butter- milk  with  the  Hands  ;  for  Butter  that  is  to  be  pot¬ 
ted  down,  is  by  fome  put  and  confined  in  a  Prefs  under 
Weight,  the  better  to  drain  out  the  Butter-milk,  but 
where  this  Conveniency  is  wanted.  Hand-beating  may 
do ;  next  it  is  to  be  falted  down  in  a  Pot  or  Barrel,  by 
laying  it  two  or  three  Inches  thick,  and  ftiewing  Salt  be¬ 
tween  every  Layer  of  Biftter  ;  at  lafl:  to  fait  or  brine 
as  he  directs.  And  whether  it  be  Butter  made  in  the  cold 
or  hot  Dairy,  it  may  be  potted  or  barrel’d  to  a  good 
Purpofe,  provided  the  Butter-milk  is  entirely  got  out, 
falted  rightly,  and  done  in  a  cool  Air  ;  for  if  Butter  is 
barrel’d  in  very  hot  Weather,  it  will  be  apt  to  grow  rank 
too  foon  :  Therefore  in  fuch  Weather,  where  they  have 
not  a  Cellar  or  other  good  Conveniencies,  it  is  hazardous 
Work' ;  and  fo  tender  are  fome  on  this  Account,  who 
are  not  under  a  NeceflTity  of  potting  or  barrelling  But¬ 
ter  in  the  Summer-time,  that  they  forbear  doing  it  till 
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the  latter  End  of  Auguft^  when  the  Nights  are  pretty 
long  and  cool.— Again,  when  the  fait  Part  of  Butter  de-* 
cays,  fo  as  to  caufe  it  to  grow  bad,  let  it  be  taken  under 
Care  time  enough.  The  Cure  is,  to  wa(h  it  well  in  more 
than  one  Water,  then  to  fait  and  pot  it  down  again ; 
for  this  may  recover  it,  and  bring  it  to  be  good  fait  But¬ 
ter  a  fecond  time. — So  likewife  may  good  fait  Butter  be 
made  to  become  good  frefh  Butter,  as  many  do  to  their 
great  Profit ;  elfe  the  London  Paftry- Cooks,  as  well  as  fome 
others,  would  be  at  a  great  Charge  indeed,  to  buy  always 
frefh  Butter  in  Winter-time,  when  Butter  is  at  the 
deareft.  Therefore  it  is  the  Pradfice  in  fome  Dairies, 
where  they  churn  Cream  enough  to  make  fix  Pounds  of 
Butter,  to  cut  three  Pounds  of  fait  Butter  into  thin 
Slices,  and  juft  as  the  new  Butter  is  coming,  to  put 
them  into  the  Churn,  and  churn  away  till  the  whole 
Parcel  of  Butter  is  come.  And  if  the  Work  is  rightly 
carried  on,  both  the  fait  Butter  and  the  frefh,  being  thus 
churned  into  a  Mixture,  will  all  become  good  frefh  But¬ 
ter  ;  but  take  care  you  do  not  put  the  fait  Butter  in  too 
foon,  for  if  you  do,  neither  the  frefh  nor  that  will  come. 
You  may  preferve  frefh  Butter  the  longer,  by  keeping  it 
in  Brine. 

— Butter-milk,  when  mixt 
with  Oatmeal,  may  be  made  into  good  Porridge, 

Butter -milk  Hajiy- pudding,^ — In  the  Vale  of  Aylejbury^ 
where  are  many  large  Dairies,  the  poor  People  go  from 
Houfe  to  Houie  to  beg  Butter-milk,  and  fome,  when 
they  have  it  on  the  Fire  ready  to  boil,  will  ftir  Wheat 
or  Barley  Flower  into  it,  to  make  Hafty-pudding  of  it, 
and  thus  live  feveral  Days  on  the  fame  Sort  of  Ma-- 
nagement. 

Butter-mllk  with  Apples  and  Toaji.- — Some  coddle,  and 
others  roaft  Apples  till  they  are  foft,  and  put  them  into 
Butter-milk,  and  then  boil  them  a  little.  This  will  make 
it  thick  like  Cuftard,  and  when  a  Toaft  is  made  and 
fop’d  in  it,  it  is  good  eating,  efpecially  in  Winter¬ 
time,  when  the  Butter- milk  is  fweet ;  but  the  fame  Mefs 
may  be  had  in  the  Spring  and  Summer-time,  where  they 
make  Butter  from  the  hot  Dairy,  if  they  have  Apples, 
becaufe  here  the  Butter- milk  is  always  fweet.  My  But¬ 
ter-milk  I  frequently  give  away  to  my  indigent  Neigh¬ 
bours,  as  a  very  acceptable  Relief  to  their  Families. 

Others 
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Others  make  a  Toaft  as  for  Ale,  and  put  it  (cut  in  Bits) 
into  Butter-milk,  then  roaft  fome  Apples,  and  mafh  them 
into  it  with  Sugar,  and  think  it  an  excellent  Repaft. 

Butter-milk  Pancakes  and  Puddings,  ■ —  Sweet  Butter¬ 
milk  makes  better  Pancakes  and  Puddings  than  Skim- 
milk. 

Butter-milk  Curds,  — -The  Whey  of  Cheefe  muft  be 
put  over  the  Fire,  and  heated  till  it  rifes  ready  for  boil¬ 
ing;  at  this  Juncture  of  Time,  fome  Butter-milk  muft 
be  put  into  it,  and  ftir’d  by  Degrees,  as  when  Poflet  is 
made.  This  will  caufe  Curds  to  arife.  Then  take  the 
Pot  from  off  the  Fire,  and  fkim  off  the  Curds  from  the 
Whey  for  eating  them.  Now  the  Way  our  Country 
People  eat  them  is,  by  crumbling  Bread,  and  mixing  it 
with  a  little  Sugar,  or  without  Sugar;  when  they  fay,  this 
is  a  Difli  for  a  King.  Others  may  eat  thefe  Curds  with 
Cream  and  Sugar,  or  with  Wine,  or  with  Beer  and  Ale, 
but  be  fure  you  do  not  ftir  in  your  Butter-milk  over 
the  Fire  if  it  fmoaks,  for  if  you  do,  it  will  have  an  un- 
fufferable  Tafte,  The  Whey  that  is  left  may  ferve  for 
a’cooling  wholefome  Drink.  But  although  I  have  hitherto 
wrote  on  Butter-milk  for  railing  Curds,  yet  where  But¬ 
ter-milk  is  too  four  for  this  Purpofe,  or  is  not  to  be 
had,  fome  will  make  ufe  of  cold  Water,  by  putting  it 
in  along  the  Sides  of  the  Kettle  or  Pot  by  Degrees,  as 
foon  as  the  Whey  rifes  for  railing  Curds ;  and  when  they 
are  Ikimmed  off,  and  let  to  ftand  till  the  Whey  is  drained 
from  them,  they  are  fit  to  be  eat. — Whey  if  good  has  fo 
much  of  a  Milk  Quality  in  it,  that  if  it  is  boiled,  it 
will,  without  any  Alfiftance  of  Butter-milk  or  Water, 
throw  up  a  Skim  or  Cream  ;  therefore  fome  inftead  of 
Jetting  their  Whey  lie  cold  in  Pans  to  fkim  it  once  in 
twenty- four  Hours,  will  get  a  Cream  from  it  by  boiling 
it,  in  order  to  make  a  Butter  of  fuch  Cream. — A  fecond 
Way  to  make  Butter- milk  Curds,  is  to  boil  new  Milk, 
and  while  it  is  boiling  hot,  pour  it  upon  cold  Butter¬ 
milk,  which  cover,  and  let  ftand  till  Curd  rifes ;  then 
take  out  the  Curd,  and  let  it  ftand  on  a  fine  ftraining 
Sieve,  or  in  a  linen  Cloth,  till  no  more  Whey  drops  out ; 
then  beat  the  Curd  with  a  Spoon  till  it  is  finely  broken, 
and  fweeten  it  with  Cream  to  your  Palate. 

Of  the  Repojltory  or  Dairy-Room.—^'TnE  fweeteft  But¬ 
ter  is  certainly  beft  made  in  the  Month  of  May^  when 
all  Sorts  of  Graffes,  whether  of  the  Englijh  or  foreign 
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Kind,  are  in  their  infant  or  pureft  Growth  ;  yet  this  i;^ 
not  the  Time  for  potting  down  Butter,  becaufe  the  Wea¬ 
ther  at  this  Time  of  Year  increafes  fo  much  in  Heat,  as 
would  caufe  it  to  grow  rank  and  fpoil  before  the  Win^ 
ter.  Now  a  Cellar  or  any  low  Room,  that  lies  below  or 
even  with  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  is  fituated  to  a 
northern  Afpe61:,  and  has  a  Brick  or  Stone  Floor,  muft 
be  of  great  Service  towards  carrying  on  a  Dairy  ;  for  by 
this  valuable  Conveniency,  Milk  and  Cream  will  keep 
longer  fweet  than  if  it  ftands  in  a  warmer  Place.  I  have 
known  much  Strefs  laid  upon  this,  where  a  Number  of 
Cows  have  been  kept,  that  though  a  Dairy  has  made 
great  Part  of  a  large  Rent  for  many  Years,  yet  a  Te¬ 
nant  has  fuftered  to  fuch  a  Degree  for  want  of  a  very 
cool  Cellar  or  Room,  that  he  never  left  foliciting  his 
Landlord  till  he  had  one  made  to  his  Mind  ;  for  what 
Damage  muft  it  be  to  thofe  many  Farmers  who  keep 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  milch  Cows,  and  cannot  fell  their 
Butter  oftener  than  once  or  twice  at  moft  in  a  Week, 
by  reafon  the  London  Carrier  goes  but  once  or  twice  a 
W’eek  at  moft  to  London  from  Oxfordfhire^  Buckingham-^ 
Jhire^  Bedfordjhire^  &c.  Wherefore  when  Milk  is  kept 
in  a  Cellar  or  other  cool  Place,  it  will  not  only  keep 
longer  fweet,  but  it  caufes  it  to  throw  up  the  greater 
Quantity  of  Cream,  that  will  produce  a  Butter  in  fuch 
Perfection  as  to  fell  for  more  Money  than  that  made 
from  a  Dairy  where  this  Conveniency  is  wanting,  as  the 
Cafe  is  with  many  Farmers,  in  Vales  efpecially;  becaufe 
here  the  Springs  are  generally  fo  nigh  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth,  that  unlefs  the  Bricklayer  makes  ufe  of 
Tarrafs,  and  he  is  a  very  good  Workman,  he  cannot 
make  a  Cellar  to  keep  out  Water.  Yet  I  have  known 
this  Deficiency  in  a  great  Meafure  fupplied,  by  digging 
only  two  or  three  Foot  into  the  Ground,  and  by  laying 
it  with  a  Brick  Floor,  and  building  this  Dairy-room  at 
the  north  Side  of  the  Farm-houfe. 

JVhat  an  ancient  Author  writes  of  keeping  Cream,  — 
He  fays  that  with  a  (hallow  thin  wooden  Difti  you  take 
in  the  Evening  the  Cream  from  off  that  Milk  which  was 
milk’d  in  the  Morning,  and  fkim  the  Evening’s  Milk 
accordingly.  The  Cream  fo  taken  off,  you  (hall  (fays  he) 
put  into  a  fweet  well  leaded  earthen  Pot  (he  means  a 
glazed  earthen  Pot)  clofe  cover’d,  and  fet  it  in  a  cool 
Place  \  and  this  Cream  fo  gather’d  you  (hall  not  keep 
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above  two  Days  in  Summer,  and  not  above  four  in 
the  Winter,  if  you  will  have  the  fweeteft  and  bell 
Butter,  and  that  your  Dairy  contain  five  Kine  or  more  j 
but  how  many  or  few  foever  you  Keep,  you  lhall  not 
by  any  Means  preferve  your  Cream  above  three  Days  in 
Summer,  and  not  above  fix  in  Winter. 

JVhat  an  ancient  Author  writes  of  churning  Butter  in 
an  upright  Churn. — I'nis  Author,  who  wrote  on  Butter 
and  many  other  Subjects  in  Hufbandry  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  Years  ago,  fays  thus  :  —  Take  your 
Cream,  and  thorough  a  ftrong  and  clean  Cloth  ftrain  it 
into  the  Churn,  and  then  covering  the  Churn  clofe, 
and  fetting  it  in  a  Place  fit  for  the  Action  in  which 
you  are  employed  (as  in  Summer,  in  the  cooleft  Place 
of  your  Dairy,  and  exceeding  early  in  the  Morning,  or 
very  late  in  the  Evening,  and  in  the  Winter  in  the 
warmefi:  Place  of  your  Dairy,  and  in  the  moll  tempe¬ 
rate  Hours,  as  about  Noon  or  a  little  before  or  after) 
churn  it  with  fwift  Strokes,  marking  the  Nolfe  of  the 
fame,  which  will  be  folid,  heavy,  and  intire,  untill  you 
hear  it  alter,  and  the  Sound  is  light,  lharp,  and  more 
fpirity,  and  then  you  lhall  fay  that  your  Butter  breaks, 
which  being  perceived  both  by  this  Sound,  the  Light- 
nefs  of  the  Churn-StafF,  and  the  Sparks  and  Drops 
which  will  appear  yellow  about  the  Lip  of  the  Churn, 
cleanfe  with  your  Hand  both  the  Lid  and  inward 
Sides  of  the  Churn,  and  having  put  all  together,  you  lhall 
cover  the  Churn  again,  and  then  with  ealy  Strokes  round, 
and  not  to  the  Bottom,  gather  the  Butter  together  into 
one  entire  Heap,  Lump,  or  Body.  Now  forafmuch 
(fays  he)  as  there  be  many  Mifchiefs  and  Inconvenien- 
cies,  which  may  happen  to  Butter  in  the  churning,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  Body  of  much  Tendernefs,  and  neither  will 
endure  much  Heat  nor  much  Cold  (for  if  it  be  over¬ 
heated  it  will  look  white,  crumble,  and  be  bitter  in 
Tafte,  and  if  it  be  over  cold,  it  will  not  come  at  all, 
but  make  you  wafte  much  Labour  in  vain)  which  Faults 
to  help,  if  you  churn  your  Butter  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Summer,  it  lhall  not  be  amils,  if  during  the  Time  of 
your  churning  you  place  your  Churn  in  a  Pail  of  cold 
Water  as  deep  as  your  Cream  rifeth  in  the  Churn,  and 
in  the  churning  thereof  let  your  Strokes  go  flow,  and 
be  fure  that  your  Churn  be  cold  when  you  put  in  your 
Cream  j  but  if  you  churn  it  in  the  coldefl:  Time  of 
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Winter,  yon  {hall  then  put  in  your  Cream  before  the  Churn 
be  cold,  after  it  hath  been  fcalded,  and  you  {hall  place  it 
within  the  Air  of  the  Fire,  and  churn  it  with  as  fwift 
Strokes,  and  as  faft  as  may  be,  for  the  much  labouring 
thereof  will  keep  it  in  a  continual  Warmth  ;  and  thus  you 
{hall  have  your  Butter  good,  fweet,  and  according  to  your 
Wi{h,  After  your  Butter  is  gathered  well  together  in  your 
Churn,  you  {hall  open  it,  and  with  both  your  Hands 
gather  it  well  together,  and  take  it  from  the  Butter¬ 
milk,  and  put  it  into  a  very  clean  Bowl  of  Wood  that 
has  Water  in  it,  and  therein  work  the  Butter  with 
your  Hand,  turning  and  tolling  it  to  and  fro,  till  you 
have  by  that  Labour  beaten  and  walh’d  out  all  the 
Butter-milk,  and  brought  the  Butter  to  a  firm  Subftance 
of  itfelf  without  any  other  Moifture ;  which  done,  you 
{hall  take  the  Butter  from  the  Water,  and  with  the 
Point  of  a  Knife  fcotch  and  flalh  the  Butter  over  and 
oyer  every  Way  as  thick  as  is  pofiible,  leaving  no  Part 
through  which  your  Knife  muft  not  pafs ;  for  this  will 
cleanfe  and  fetch  out  the  fmalleft  Hair  or  Mote,  or  Rag 
of  a  Strainer,  or  any  other  Thing,  which  by  cafual 
Means  may  happen  to  fall  into  it.  After  this  you  {hall 
fpread  the  Butter  in  a  Bowl  thin,  and  take  fo  much  Salt 
as  you  {hall  think  convenient,  which  muft  by  no  Means  be 
much  for  fweet  Butter,  and  fprinkle  it  thereupon ;  then 
with  your  Hands  work  the  Butter  and  the  Salt  exceedingly 
well  together,  and  make  it  up  either  into  Difties,  Pounds, 
or  half  Pounds,  at  your  Pleafure. 

Remarks  on  this  ancient  Author's  Account  of  churning 
Butter » — As  there  was  no  Barrel  Churn  invented  in  his 
Days,  he  was  confined  to  write  only  on  the  upright 
Churn,  and  this  he  does  well  on  fome  Accounts,  but 
he  takes  no  notice  of  beating  the  Salt  fine  before  it  is 
mixM  with  the  Butter,  though  it  is  a  material  Article  5 
nor  that  working  .frelh  Butter  (by  way  of  kneading  it) 
with  a  very  ftrong  Brine  inftead  of  Salt  improves  it  ; 
nor  that  too  long  an  Intermifiion  in  churning  is  of  ill 
Confequence  to  the  Work,  becaufe  this  will  make  the 
churning  (as  we  call  it)  to  go  backwards,  and  very  hard 
to  be  renewed,  if  at  all,  efpecially  in  Winter  Weather  ; 
and  yet  this  is  a  Fault  that  fome  ignorant  or  llothful 
Dairy  Maids  are  guilty  of,  that  do  not  confider  that 
an  Intermillion,  though  but  while  one  can  tell  fifty, 
is  enough  to  divide  the  thick  from  the  thin  Part  of 
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the  Cream,  and  prevent  the  Butter  coming  In  due 
I  ime. 

The  PraSfice  of  a  Vale  Dairy  Farmer^  that  generally 
milVd  thirty  Cows — This  Man“*kept  thirty  Cows  gene- 
rally  under  milk,  and  for  making  the  moft  Profit  of  his 
Dairy,  he  furnifhed  his  Cellar  with  fuch  a  Number  of 
fquare  Leads,  that  were  placed  almoft  all  round  it,  for 
receiving  the  Milk  as  it  was  brought  from  the  Cows  ; 
for  thefe  he  prefer’d  before  Tubs,  or  earthen  or  brafs 
Pans,  becaufe  they  keep  Milk  cooleft  in  Summer,  and 
not  amifs  in  Winter,  are  very  fmooth,  and  prefently  and 
eafily  clean’d.  By  this  and  other  Ways  of  his  ingenious  and 
careful  Management,  he  feldom  failed  of  making  thirty 
Dozen  Pounds  of  delicate  fwcet  Butter  every  Week 
during  moft  of  the  Summer,  by  churning  it  every  third 
Day,  but  in  Winter  only  once  a  Week  ;  and  becaufe 
earthen  Pans  or  Pots  are  liable  to  be  crack’d  and  broke 
in  their  Removal,  and  too  fmall  for  holding  much  Milk, 
he  always  kept  it  in  the  Leads,  which  anfwer’d  his  Pur» 
pofe ;  and  for  keeping  his  Cream  fweet  he  boiled  fome 
to  put  to  the  raiv  Cream,  which  he  duly  (hifted  into 
frefh  Leads,  and  thus  preferved  it  in  good  Order. 

The  Nature  and  Conventency  ofChiltern  Lands  for  /owing 
them  with  foreign  Grafs  Seeds^  See,  for  carrying  on  a 
Dairy, As  I  have  before  wrote  of  a  Vale  Dairy,  I  come 
now  to  write  on  a  Chiltern  Dairy.  According  to  the 
common  Acceptation  of  the  Word  Chiltern  in  Hert^ 
fordjhire^  we  underftand  it  to  fignify  a  hilly  inclofed 
Country,  confifting  of  various  Sorts  of  Earths,  which 
although  they  are  not  of  fo  fertile  a  Nature  as  Vale 
Grounds  generally  are,  yet  they  give  us  a  far  greater 
Opportunity  of  putting  them  to  different  Ufes  than  what 
Vale  Farmers  can  theirs  ;  becaufe  Vale  Lands  commonly 
lie  in  open  Fields,  and  fo  in  low  and  wet,  that  they 
are  forced  to  plow  them  all  one  Way,  for  raifing  and 
keeping  them  up  dry  in  high  Ridges,  which  renders 
them  incapable  for  the  moft  Part  of  being  improved  by 
Lowing  them  with  Clover,  Trefoil,  Saintfoin,  Raygrafs, 
Lucern,  Turneps,  or  Rapes.  It  is  true,  that  their 
Earth  is  of  a  blacker  richer  Nature  than  Chiltern  Lands 
are,  and  therefore  the  natural  Grafs  is  certainly  of  the 
befl:  Sort  for  making  Butter  and  Cheefe ;  but  then  as 
our  Fields  are  moft  of  them  inclofed,  and  our  Land  lies 
more  dry,  we  can  plow  them  long- ways  and  crofs-ways, 
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and  fow  them  with  Clover,  Trefoil,  Saintfoin,  Ray- 
grafs,  Lucern,  Turneps,  or  Rapes,  according  to  our  Con- 
veniency,  not  only  for  enriching  our  Grounds  by  feed¬ 
ing  them  with  Cattle,  but  alfo  for  making  Butter  and 
Cheefe  with  the  Feed  of  feveral  of  them. 


Of  a  Cheefe  Dairy, 


A  Chefhire  Maid* s  Account  of  her  making  Cheefe,  as  Jhe 
gave  It  me  in  Hertfordlhire  on  the  7.^th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1746. — She  fays,  that  the  Milk  of  thirty  of  their 
Cows  makes  a  Cheefe  of  fifty  Pounds  Weight  every  Day, 
and  for  well  doing  it,  there  muft  be  three  Perfons  em¬ 
ployed  ;  thev  heat  the  Night’s  Milk,  and  put  it  to  the 
Morning’s  Milk,  till  both  are  warm  as  it  comes  from 
the  Cow ;  then  they  put  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of 
Rennet  into  it,  and  ftir  and  mix  it  well  together, 
and  in  one  Hour’s  Time,  or  two  at  moft,  ,  the  Curd 
will  come  fit  to  be  broke.  Now  their  Way  of  breaking 
it  (file  fays)  is  over  a  Tub,  for  the  Whey  to  run  into  it, 
and  when  the  Whey  is  thus  dife barged,  into  one  Tub, 
they  put  the  Curd  into  another,  for  two  or  three  Per¬ 
fons  to  break  it  final! ;  this  done,  they  fait  it,  and 
work  it  into  the  Form  of  a  Cheefe,  and  in  working 
it,  they  prefs  all  the  Whey  they  can  out,  then  they  put 
the  Curd  into  a  Cloth,  and  bind  it  about  with  broad 
Filletting,  and  lay  it  in  a  Prefs  that  has  a  great  Stone  on 
it  for  lying  here  two  Hours,  at  the  End  of  which  they 
take  it  out,  and  ftiift  it  into  a  frelh  dry  Cloth,  which 
they  put  again  into  the  Cheefe-prefs,  for  its  lying  here 
eight  Hours  ;  then  they  turn  the  Cheefe  in  the  fame 
Cloth,  and  let  it  lie  in  the  Prefs  twelve  Hours,  at 
the  End  of  which  they  take  it  out  and  fhift  the  Cheefe 
into  a  finer  Cloth  and  lighter  Prefs,  and  thus  the  prefling 
Work  is  finiftied.  After  it  is  taken  out,  they  ferape  the 
Cheefe,  rub  it  all  over  with  Brine,  and  then  fait  it  ,5 
next  they  melt  frefli  Butter,  and  pour  it  all  over  the 
Cheefe,  and  then  lay  it  on  a  Rack  not  far  from  a  Fire, 
and  with  giving  the  Cheefe  timely  Turnings,  the  whole 
Work  is  finilhed. — She  alfo  told  me,  that  their  Cheefe 
Favors  feldom  buy  any  Chejhire  Cheefe  under  a  Year  old. 
And  why  they  cannot  make  fuchgood  Cheefe  out  of 
is  chiefly  becaufe  their  Land  is  of  a  particular  rich 
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Nature,  fome  by  the  River  Weaver  (fhe  fays)  letting  for 
five  Pounds  an  Acre,  though  a  reddifti  Sort  of  Land  ; 
and  here  they  are  fo  nice,  as  not  to  make  Cheefe  till 
the  fifth  Meal  is  taken  from  a  new  calved  Cow. 

A  Way  that  fome  take  in  Chefhire  to  make  large  Cheefes 
with  a  few  Cows,  —  She  fays  they  prefs  the  Curd  once 
or  twice  to  clear  it  from  its  Whey,  then  they  cut  it  into 
thin  Slices  and  throw  them  into  Water  ;  next  Day  they 
break  them  fhort,  by  tearing  them  like  Dough  into 
Bits,  and  work  and  fait  them  well  into  one  Mafs ;  this 
being  done,  they  put  this  faked  Curd  in  the  Middle  of 
new  prepared  Curd  which  inclofes  it,  then  they  bind  it 
up  in  a  Cloth,  and  prefs  and  turn  it  feveral  times  as  in 
the  laft  Way  ;  a  Method  pradtifed  by  only  thofe  that 
have  not  Cows  enough  to  make  a  large  Cheefe  at  once, 
for  they  that  have,  refufe  it. 

The  Somerfetfhire  Dairy-maid^ s  Way  of  making  their 
common  Cheefe, — This  Country  contains  various  Sorts  of 
Lands  and  Situations  y  it  has  marfh  Lands,  dry  ftony 
Lands,  fhort  Earths,  and  ftifF  Earths,  Hills  and  Dales, 
grafing  and  plow’d  Grounds.  About  the  latter  End  of 
April  they  begin  to  make  their  Cheefe,  which  for  the 
greatefl:  Part  are  of  the  thin  Sort,  like  thofe  of  Warwick- 
Jhire  and  Lelcejierjhire,  Here  they  firft  fqueeze  their  Curd 
in  the  Prefs  a  quarter  or  half  an  Hour,  then  they  take  it, 
out,  break  it  as  fmall  as  poflible,  and  fait  it ;  next  they 
work  it  into  the  Form  of  a  Cheefe,  put  it  into  a  Cloth 
and  prefs  it  again,  fqueezing  it  very  gently  at  firft,  and 
follow  the  prefTing  of  it  a  Day  together  ;  in  which 
Space  of  Time,  they  give  the  Cheefe  feveral  Turnings, 
Ihifting  it  into  a  Cloth  wetted  in  cold  Water  each  Time, 
in  order  as  they  fay  to  give  it  a  thin  Rind  :  At  laft 
they  turn  it  in  a  fine  dry  Cloth,  to  caufe  the  Rind  to 
appear  the  better. 

A  further  Account  from  the  fame  Somerfetfhire  Dairy¬ 
maid^  how  they  make  their  Cheefe  from  the  Feed  of  marfy 
Qrounds,  —  Marsh  Grounds  generally  produce  the 
longeft  and  rankeft  of  Grafs,  wherefore  it  puts  the 
Dairy-man  on  Ways  and  Means  to  take  off",  or  to 
lefTen  any  difagreeable  Tafte  that  fuch  Grafs  may  caufe 
the  Cheefe  to  retain.— '  A  Farmer  here,  that  keeps  forty 
Cows,  works  two  Cheefe- prefles,  when  he  that  keeps 
thirty  or  lefs,  works  but  one.  After  a  Cheefe  has  been 
once  prefled,  they  throw  it  Cloth  and  all  into  fcalding 
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Water,  and  there  let  it  lie  an  Hour  if  it  is  of  the  thinner  Sort^ 
but  a  thicker  one  they  let  lie  longer ;  then  they  take  it  out, 
and  prefs  it  leifurely  again.  It  is  true,  that  this  Way  is  apt  to 
cxtradfand  runout  fomeof  the  fat  Part  of  the  CheefeCurd^ 
but  then  it  gives  the  Cheefe  thefe  two  good  Qualities,  that 
it  will  eat  the  milder,  and  keep  the  longer  found. 

T’he  Somerfetftiire  Dairy-maid* s  Way  to  make  Cream 
Cheefe, fays,  that  {he  fkims  off  the  Cream  of  lafi 
Night’s  Milk  the  next  Morning,  and  puts  it  into  the 
Morning’s  Milk  as  foon  as  it  is  got  from  the  Cow ; 
with  this  they  mix  a  Spoonful  of  Rennet,  and  when  the 
Curd  is  come,  they  put  it  into  a  fhallow  wooden  Vat 
or  Mould,  and  with  a  wooden  Cover  over  it  they  prefs 
it  by  the  Hand.  After  this  they  put  it  into  a  Cloth, 
and  prefs  it  very  tenderly,  and  turn  it  feveral  times 
in  one  Day  ;  then  they  fait  its  Outfides,  and  prefs  it 
lightly  again  ;  at  lall,  they  lay  it  in  Nettles,  Rufhes, 
or  Grafs,  to  ripen,  fliifting  it  every  now  and  then. 

The  Somerfetfhire  Dairy-maid* s  Way  to  make  Cheefe 
from  the  Feed  of  Clover is  certainly  fuch  a  difficult 
Thing  to  make  good  Cheefe  from  the  Feed  of  Clover- 
grafs,  that  very  few  attempt  it.  If  Sheep  feed  with  Cows 
in  a  Clover  Field,  their  piffing  on  this  Grafs  will  caufe 
the  Cheefe  to  hove  on  the  Shelf ;  and*  if  Cows  feed  alone 
on  it,  efpecially  when  the  Clover  is  in  high  Growth, 
it  will  hove  and  fwell  the  Cheefe,  and  give  it  a  rank 
Taile.  Now  to  prevent  thefe  ill  Qiialities  in  a  great 
Meafure,  there  are  two  Ways  of  doing  it ;  one  is,  by 
faking  the  Cheefe  Curd  foundly  ;  the  other  is  to  let 
it  lie  in  a  good  Quantity  of  fcalding  Water  or  Whey 
half  an  Hour  in  the  Cheefe  Cloth,  at  the  End  of  which 
Time  to  put  it  into  the  Prefs,  and  prefs  and  turn  it  as 
another  Cheefe  is  ufually  done.  She  fays  the  Salt  may 
fail  anfwering  this  End,  but  the  fcalding  will  not.  She 
further  fays,  that  for  making  their  Cheefe  like  Glou- 
ceJiej’Jhire  Cheefe,  they  put  the  Curd,  after  it  is  once 
prefs’d,  into  hot,  but  not  fcalding  Water  ;  and  that 
when  the  Lambs  have  been  taken  from  the  Ewes,  {he 
has  milk’d  them,  and  put  their  Milk  amongft  the  Cows 
Milk,  and  made  Cheefe  of  it. 

Gloucefterfhire  Cheefe, - This  Somerfetjhlre  Dairy¬ 

maid  tells  me  that  Gloucejierfoire  Cheefe  is  made  with  only 
one  Meal’s  Milk  as  it  comes  hot  from  the  Cows, where  they 
keep  a  fufficient  Number  of  them  to  do  it,  and  when  the 
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Rennet  has  brought  the  Curd  enough^  they  take  it 
ofF  with  a  Difli,  and  diredly  put  it  into  the  wooden  Vat, 
or  Mould,  and  here  prefs  out  the  Whey  without  a  Cloth  ; 
th  is  done,  they  take  out  the  Cheefe  Curd  and  put  it  into  a 
Cloth,  and  prefs  it  again  and  again,  fhifting  the  Cloth  two 
or  three  times  between  the  Predings,  and  fait  the  Cheefe 
only  on  all  its  Outlides. 

Shropfhire  Way  of  making  Cheefe.-^l  am  told  they  make 
their  Cheefe  Curd  into  Balls  with  Sait,  and  keep  them  a  Day 
or  two,  then  break  them  extreamly  fine  into  new  Curd, 
elfe  it  will  caufe  the  Cheefe  to  crumble  too  much  :  But  if 
the  Work  is  perform^  rightly,  they  fay  it  makes  good 
Cheefe. 

To  make  a  compound  Cheefe, — Take  the  Cream  you  fkim’d 
«)1F  laft  Night,  and.  put  it  to  the  Morning’s  Milk  in  a 
Tub.  Then  make  fome  Water  fcalding  hot,  and  pour  it 
into  the  Milk  and  Cream,  which  ftir  and  mix  till  all  is 
only  lukewarm,  and  put  Rennet  to  it.  This  done,  let  it 
ftand  cover’d  with  a  Cloth  about  half  an  Hour,  and  if  the 
Curd  does  not  come  enough  in  that  Time,  you  may  add 
more  Rennet,  then  with  a  Difli  in  your  Hand  break  and 
mafli  the  Curd,  and  prefs  it  with  your  Hand  down  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Tub.  After  this,  with  a  thin  Skimming- 
difli,  you  are  to  take  the  Whey  from  the  Curd,  and  di- 
re<Sl:ly  break  the  Curd  fmall,and  fqueeze  it  into  your  wooden 
Vat  till  it  is  quite  full ;  then  lay  upon  theTop  of  your  Curd 
your  round  Cheefe- board,  and  upon  that  a  Weight  for 
making  the  Whey  drop  out  of  it,  and  when  it  has  done 
dropping,  take  a  Cheefe-cloth,  and  having  wetted  it  in 
cold  Water,  lay  it  on  your  Cheefe-board,  and  turn  the 
Cheefe  upon  it.  Then  lay  the  Cloth  and  Cheefe  in  the  Vat, 
and  prefs  it  in  the  common  Cheefe-prefs.  And  after  it  has 
been  there  half  an  Hour,  take  it  out,  turn  the  Cheefe 
into  a  dry  Cloth,  and  put  it  into  the  Prefs  again.  Thus 
you  may  turn  it  into  dry  Cloths  five  or  fix  times  the  firfl: 
Day,  and  then  let  it  lie  prefs’d  tv/elve  or  more  Hours,  and 
at  laft  turn  it  into  a  dry  Vat  without  any  Cloth  at  all. 
When  the  Cheefe  is  fo  far  made,  rub  it  all  over  with  Salt, 
and  next  Day  do  the  fame  j  and  for  two  or  three  Days 
following  turn  it  in  Brine  ;  after  this  rub  it  and  lay  it  on 
a  Shelf  to  dry,  and  continue  rubbing  it  every  Day  with  a 
dry  clean  Cloth,  till  it  is  got  thoroughly  dry  and  fit  to  be 
laid  in  a  Cheefe- Loft  :  But  obferve  that  you  dry  it  haftily 
in  the  Beginning,  and  leifurely  afterwards.  Such  a  Cheefe,  if 
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rightly  made,  and  a  due  Age  given  it,  will  be  as  good  a 
one  as  any  Man  need  to  eat. 

"To  make  foft  or  what  they  call  Cream  Cheefe. — As  to  the 
fecond  Appellation,  it  is  for  the  moft  Part  a  wrong  one, 
becaufe  thefe  Cheefes  are  feldom  made  with  any  other  than 
the  new  Milk  as  it  comes  from  the  Cow,  and  while  it  is 
thus  warm,  Rennet  is  put  into  it  for  turning  the  Milk  into 
Curd,  which  when  fufficiently  come,  it  muft  be  taken  out 
with  a  Skimming-difh  (for  the  Hand  muft  touch  it  but 
as  little  as  poffible  throughout  all  the  Operation)  and  put 
into  a  hair  Sieve,  to  give  the  Whey  an  Opportunity  to  drain 
from  it.  Next,  the  Curd  muft  be  put  into  a  wooden  Vat 
or  Mould  with  the  Skimming-difh,  for  a  gentle  PrefTure  of 
it,  for  if  the  Hand  was  employed  to  do  this,  it  would  give 
the  Cheefe  a  difagreeableToughnefs.  Then  prefs  it  for  about 
three  Hours,  turning  it  once  in  the  Time,  and  faking  it  a 
little.  Now  in  great  Dairies  they  make  thefe  foft  early 
Cheefes  twice  a  Day  with  each  Meal’s  Milk,  and  prefs  four 
or  five,  or  fix  ataTime,  by  putting  each  Cheefe  in  a  Cloth 
one  upon  another,  and  thus  prefling  them  all  together.  And 
after  each  Cheefe  has  been  prefs’d,  they  lay  them  on  Boards, 
and  turn  them  twice  a  Day  for  three  or  four  Days  toge¬ 
ther,  then  lay  fome  Rufhes  on  each  Cheefe,  and  turn  them 
on  it  twice  a  Day  till  they  get  pretty  dry,  and  when  they 
are  fo,  three  or  four  or  more  Cheefes  may  be  laid  over  one 
another  with  Rufhes  between  them,  to  keep  them  hollow, 
and  dry  them  the  fafter.  Which  Management  from  the  Prels 
to  the  Buyer  will  take  ten  or  fourteen  Days  Time.  And 
when  in  April  they  begin  to  make  thefe  foft  thin  Cheefes, 
or  as  fome  call  them  Cream  Cheefes,  fome  will  have  a  Fire  of 
Embers  made  from  Wood  or  otherwife  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Room,  onpurpofe  to  forward  the  drying  of  thefe  Cheefes,  that 
they  may  meet  with  the  better  Market  ;  tho’  they  are  not 
fo  good  as  thofe  made  in  the  Month  of  May  or  later,  becaufe 
in  April  they  are  obliged  to  help  out  the  fhort  Bite  of  Grafs 
with  fome  dry  Meat  to  feed  their  Cows  with.  Some  for 
making  the  moft  Profit  in  a  great  Cheefe  Dairy  will  take 
off  a  Cream  from  thin  Milk  to  mix  with  Whey  Cream,  to 
make  the  better  Whey- Butter,  and  put  the  fkim  Milk  to 
new  Milk  for  making  foft  thin  Cheefes,  which  in  a  near 
County  to  Hertfordjhire  they  call  Dozen  Cheefes,  becaufe 
they  fell  thembv  the  Dozen  for  four  Shillings  or  four  Shillings 
and  Sixpence  a  Dozen  ;  and  for  giving  them  a  little  Glofs, 
they  ufe  Red -Saunders,  which  gives  them  a  brightifti 
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Colour,  for  though  they  are  naturally  pale,  yet  a  Shade  of 
Red  adds  a  fmall  Luftre  to  them.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that 
thefe  thin  foft  Cheefes  have  moft  of  them  Marks  of  the 
green  Rufhes  on  their  Rind,  which  are  accounted  for  this' 
Ufe  better  than  Nettles  or  Grafs,  becaufe  thefe  have  hardilh 
round  Stalks,  that  caufe  the  Cheefes  to  lie  hollower  to 
dry  than  the  Leaves  of  Nettles  or  Grafs  will  admit  of  j  be- 
fides  which,  it  is  a  Dairy  Maxim,  That  unlefs  Cheefe  is 
prefs’d  well, it  won’t  dry  well.  And  although  I  have  mention¬ 
ed  thisWay  of  making  foft  thin  Cheefe.  with  only  new  Milk, 
and  with  new  Milk  and  fkim  Milk,  yet  better  Cheefe  is 
made  by  fome,  for  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  that  a  Gentle¬ 
woman,  who  kept  but  ten  Cows,  made  fixty  Cheefes  in  a 
Seafon,  w'eighing  twenty  Pounds  each,  fo  rich  that  fhe 
fold  them  for  one  Shilling  Pound* 

"To  make  Slipcoat  Cheefe, — -Proportion  your  Cheefe 
Curds  to  your  Moulds  and  Vats,  and  to  fixQuarts  of  Milk  (or 
betterStroakings)  put  a  Pint  of  Spring  Water,  If  theWeather 
is  hot,  let  the  Water  be  cold,  and  before  you  put  it  into 
the  Stroakings,  let  them  ftand  a  while  to  cool  after  they  are 
milked,  then  ftir  in  the  Water  with  a  littleSalt,  which  let 
ftand  a  little  while,  then  put  in  two  Spoonfuls  of  Rennet  and 
ftir  all  well  together,  to  ftand  cover’d  with  a  Linen 
Cloth.  When  the  Curd  is  become  like  a  thick  Jelly,' with  a 
Skimming- difh  lay  it  gently  into  the  Moulds,  and  as  it 
finks  down  fill  on  more  Curd  till  all  be  in,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  three  or  four  Hours  Time ;  then  lay  a  fine  clean 
Cloth  into  another  Mould  of  the  fame  Size,  and  turn  it 
into  it,  and  then  turn  the  Skirts  of  the  Cloth  over  it, 
and  lay  upon  that  a  thin  Board,  and  upon  that  as  much 
Weight  as  with  the  Board  may  make  two  Pounds  or 
thereabouts,  and  about  half  an  Hour  after  lay  another 
clean  Cloth  into  the  other  Mould,  and  turn  the  Cheefe 
into  that  ;  then  lay  upon  the  Board  as  much  as  will'  make 
it  fix  or  feven  Pounds  Weight,  and  thus  continue  turn¬ 
ing  it  till  Night ;  then  take  away  the  Weight,  and 
lay  it  no  more  on  it ;  this  done,  beat  fome  Salt  very 
fine,  and  fprinkle  the  Cheefe  all  over  with  it  as  flightly 
as  you  can  ;  next  Morning  turn  it  into  another  dry 
Cloth,  and  let  it  lie  out  of  the  Mould  upon  a  plain  Board, 
and  change  it  as  often  as  it  wets  the  Cloth,  which  muft 
-  be  three  or  four  times  a  Day.  When  it  is  fo  dry,  that 
it  wets  the  Cloth  no  more,  lay  it  upon  a  Bed  of  green 
Rufhes,  and  lay  a  Row  of  them  upon  it  ^  but  be  fure  to 
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pick  the  Bennet  Grafs  clean  from  them,  and  lay  them 
even  all  one  Way.  If  you  cannot  get  good  Ruflies,  take 
Nettles  or  Grafs.  If  the  Weather  is  cold,  cover  them 
with  a  Linen  and  Woollen  Cloth.  In  cafe  you  cannot 
get  Stroakings,  take  five  Qisarts  of  new  Milk  and  one  of 
Cream.  If  the  Weather  is  cold,  heat  the  Water  that 
you  put  to  the  Stroakings.  Turn  the  Cheefe  every  Day, 
and  put  to  it  frefn  of  whatfoever  you  keep  it  in.  7Tey 
are  ufually  ripe  in  ten  Days, 

A  Jecond  Way  of  making  SUpcoat  Cheefe.  —  To  two 
Quarts  of  Cream,  add  fix  Qiiarts  of  Milk  diredlly  from 
the  Cow,  mingle  thefe  together  and  let  them  {land  till 
they  are  cold  ;  then  pour  three  Pints  of  boiling  Water 
to  it,  which  ftir  in,  and  let  all  {land  till  they  are  very 
near  cold  ;  then  put  to  it  a  moderate  Quantity  of 
Rennet  made  with  fair  Water  (not  Whey,  or  any  other 
Thing  than  Water,  for  this  is  an  important  Point)  and  let 
fland  till  it  come ;  have  a  care  not  to  break  the  Curds, 
nor  even  to  touch  them  with  your  Hands,  but  only 
with  a  Skimming-difh.  In  due  Time  lade  the  Curds  with 
the  Difii  into  a  thin  fine  Napkin,  held  up  between  two 
Perfons,  that  the  Whey  may  run  from  them  through  it, 
while  they  roll  it  about,  that  the  Curds  may  dry  without 
breaking.  When  the  Whey- is  well  drained  out,  put  the 
Curds  as  whole  as  you  can  into  the  Cheefe  Vat  upon  a 
Napkin.  Change  the  Napkin,  and  turn  the  Cheefe  every 
half  Hour  for  ten  times,  till  it  wets  the  Napkin  no  more. 
Then  prefs  it  with  half  a  Pound  Weight  for  two  or  three 
Hours  i  add  half  a  Pound  more  for  as  long  a  Time, 
and  another  half  Pound  for  as  long  ;  and  laflly  another 
half  Pound,  which  is  two  Pounds  in  all,  a  Weight  that 
never  muft  be  exceeded.  The  next  Day,  when  about 
four  and  twenty  Hours  are  pafl  in  all,  fait  your  Cheefe  a 
little,  and  turn  it  three  or  four  times  a  Day,  keeping 
it  in  a  Cotton  Cloth,  which  will  make  it  mellow  and 
fweet,  and  preferve  it  a  fmooth  Coat,  ready  for  eating, 
in  about  twelve  Days  Time.  Some  lay  it  to  ripen  in  Dock- 
leaves,  but  they  are  apt  to  give  and  mould  the  Cheefe, 
others  in  flat  Boxes  of  Wood,  and  turn  them  three  or 
four  times  a  Day,  but  a  Cotton  Cloth  is  bell.  This 
Quantity  of  Milk  and  Cream  is  for  a  round  large  Cheefe, 
a  good  Finger’s  Breadth  thick.  Long  Grafs  ripeneth  them 
well  and  fucketh  out  the  Moiflure.  Rulhes  are  good  alfo ; 
they  are  hot,  but  dry  not  the  Moifture  fo  well. 
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A  third  Way  of  maling  Slipcoat  Cheefe. — •T'ake  3Quarts 
of  Stroakings,  and  as  they  come  from  the  Cow, put  a  Skim- 
ming-difh  of  Spring  Water  with  two  Spoonfuls  of  Rennet 
to  them,  and  let  it  ftand  coverM  till  it  come  hard.  Take  it 
up  by  Degrees,  but  break  it  not.  When  you  have  laid  all  in 
the  Vat,  work  a  fine  Cloth  in  about  its  Sides  with  the 
Back  of  a  Knife,  then  lay  a  Board  on  it  for  half  an 
Hour,  at  the  End  of  which  fet  a  half  Pound  Stone  on  it, 
and  let  it  fland  two  Hours  5  then  turn  it  on  that  Board, 
and  let  the  Cloth  be  under  and  over  it,  and  put  it  into 
the  Vat  again.  Now  lay  a  Pound  and  half  Weight  on 
it.  Two  Hours  after  turn  it  again  on  a  dry  Cloth,  and 
fait  it  a  little  ;  then  fet  on  it  two  Pounds  V/eight,  and  let 
it  ftand  till  next  Morning,  v/hen  you  are  to  turn  it  out 
of  the  Cheefe  Vat  on  a  dry  Board,  and  keep  it  turning 
on  dry  Boards  three  Days.  If  it  fpreads  too  much,  fee 
it  up  with  Wedges.  When  it  begins  to  ftiften,  lay  green 
Grafs  or  Rufhes  upon  it  ;  and  when  ftifF  enough,  lay 
Rufhes  over  and  under  it.  If  this  Cheefe  is  rightly  made 
and  the  Weather  dry,  it  will  be  ready  in  eight  Days ;  but 
in  cafe  it  does  not  dry  well,  lay  it  on  a  Linen  Cloth  and 
Woollen  upon  it,  to  haften  its  ripening. 

A  jhort  Way  to  make  a  Cream  Cheefe.  —  Milk  feven 
Quarts  from  the  Cow,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  got,  mix  it 
with  a  Pint  of  Cream  and  a  Spoonful  of  Rennet.  Cover 
it  in  a  Bowl  or  Bucket,  and  when  the  Curd  is  come 
enough,  lay  a  Cloth  all  over  a  Cheefe  Vat.  I'ake  the 
Curd  out  with  a  Skimming>difh,  and  put  it  on  the  Cloth 
till  the  Vat  is  full;  then  turn  the  Cloth  over  the  Cheefe, 
and  as  the  Curd  finks  lay  more  on  till  there  be  enough. 
When  thoroughly  drained  of  the  Whey,  turn  the  Cheefe 
in  a  frefli  dry  Cloth  in  the  Vat,  and  lay  a  Pound  Weight 
on  it ;  at  Night  turn  it  on  another  dry  Cloth,  and 
fait  it  on  the  morrow  morning  but  very  little;  then  lay 
it  on  Rufhes  or  Nettles,  and  cover  with  the  fame,  and 
turn  it  twice  a  Day.  This  Cheefe  will  be  eatable  in 
twelve  Days  Time  or  fooner.  To  improve  this  Cheefe, 
ftamp  a  Handful  or  two  of  Marigold  Flowers,  and  add 
fome  of  the  Juice  to  the  Rennet. 

Frejh  Cheefe.  —  Sweeten  a  Quart  or  three  Pints  of 
Cream  well  with  Sugar,  ;ind  boil  it,  and  while  it  is  boiling, 
put  in  fonie  Damalk  Rofe-water  ;  keep  it  ftirring  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  burning  to  thePot,and  when  it  is  thicken’d  enough 
and  turned,  take  it  off  the  Fire,  ^nd  wafh  the  Canvas 
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Strainer  and  Cheefe-vat  with  Rofe-water,  and  roH  it  t® 
and  fro  in  the  Strainer,  to  drain  the  Whey  from  the  Curd  ; 
take  up  the  Curds  with  a  Spoon,  and  put  them  into  the 
Vat;  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold,  and  then  put  it  into  a  Difh 
with  fome  of  the  Whey  for  eating. 

Richfrejh  Cheefe. — To  3  Pints  of  new  Milk  (or  better 
Stroakings)  while  it  is  warm  from  the  Cow,put  half  a  Spoon¬ 
ful  of  Rennet  for  turning  it  to  Curds  and  Whey  ;  then 
beat  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  blanch’d  Almonds  with 
two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  Cream  and  one  Spoonful  of 
Rofe-water.  Shape  the  Curd  in  a  Cheefe  Vat  or  Pan,  and 
cat  it  with  Cream  and  Sugar  ;  but  left  fuch  a  frefti  Cheefe 
prove  too  raw  and  cold  for  fome  Stomachs,  you  may 
add  fome  Powder  of  Cinnamon,  Mace  or  Nutmeg,  or 
all. 

IVinter  Cream  Cheefe. —  Boil  a  Quart  of  Cream, 
and  put  it  to  a  Gallon  of  new  Milk  ;  when  all  is  milk- 
warm,  put  a  Spoonful  of  Rennet  to  it,  and  cover  it  with 
a  Cloth  till  the  Curd  is  come  enough;  then  withaSkim- 
ming-difti  lay  it  into  a  Canvas  Straining -cloth,  to  dif- 
charge  it  of  its  Wney,  This  done,  lay  a  Board  on  it, 
and  a  two  Pound  Weight  on  that ;  and  after  the  Curd 
has  been  under  this  Preffure  for  three  or  four  Hours,  put 
a  wet  Cloth  in  a  Mould  pr  Vat,  and  your  Curd  in  that, 
with  fix  Pounds  Weight  on  it.  Here  it  muft  be  turned 
into  frefh  wet  Cloths  every  three  Hours  for  the  firft  Day. 
Let  it  ftand  prefted  all  Night,  and  next  Morning  take  out 
the  Cheefe  and  fait  it  a  little  ;  then  prefs  it  again,  and 
turn  it  every  three  or  four  times  in  frefti  dry  Cloths  at 
every  two  Hours  End,  and  it  is  ready  for  laying  on 
Rufties  or  Leaves  of  Nettles  in  a  dry  Place.  Obferve  to  lay 
the  Cheefe  every  Morning  amongft  a  thick  Parcel  of  frelh 
Nettles  or  Rufties  ;  and  if  the  Outfides  of  the  Cheefe  be 
moifter  than  ordinary,  apply  dry  Cloths  for  the  firft  or 
fecond  Time.  With  careful  Management,  this  Cheefe 
will  be  ready  in  twelve  or  fourteen  Days  Time  for 
eating. 

To  make  a  Cream  Cheefe  in  a  Cabbage-Net » ' — This 
Cream  Cheefe  has  been  made  many  times  by  a  Widow 
W Oman  ;  and  as  {he  told  me,  ftie  has  fold  them  for  a 
Shilling  a  Pound.  To  this  Purpofe,  fhe  takes  the  Cream 
ofF  laft  Night’s  Milk,  puts  it  into  a  Pail  the  next 
Morning,  and  then  diredly  milks  upon  it  her  defired 
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Quantity,  to  which  fhe  puts  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  Rennet. 
When  the  Curd  is  come  enough,  (he  fqueezes  the  Whey 
from  it  very  foftly  with  her  Hand  ;  for  if  fhe  fqueezes  it 
hard,  much  of  the  Curds  Goodnefs  will  go  oif  with 
the  Whey  ;  then  fhe  falts  the  Curd  a  little,  and  puts  it  into 
a  Cabbage-Net.  And  in  this  Manner  fhe  has  had  four  or 
five  at  a  Time  hung  up  in  a  Dairy  Room,  but  took  care 
jiow  and  then  to  wipe  the  Outfides  of  the  Cheefes  ;  and  in 
about  fix  Weeks,  or  two  Months,  they  would  be  ready  for 
eating  as  a  moft  excellent  Sort.  In  this  Manner,  fhe  fays, 
Ihc  has  made  Marigold  and  Sage  Cheefe  in  Chequer 
Work.  The  chief  Reafon  for  making  this  Sort  of  Cheefe 
is,  for  its  convenient  drying,  and  the  Rarity  of  eating  a 
Cabbage-Net  Cheefe,  which  is  about  a  Foot  long  and 
three  or  four  Inches  thick ;  but  it  mufi:  be  carefully 
rubbed  as  it  liCs  in  the  Net,  to  keep  off  the  black  or  blue 
Mold.  However,  if  fuch  Rubbing  wont  do,  it  muft  be 
taken  out  and  rubbed. 

Welch  Cheefe, — When  the  fmall  Brecknochjhlre  Sheep 
come  into  the  rich  Vale  of  Glamor ganjhire,^  they  give 
much  more  Milk  than  they  do  in  that  mountainous  Coun¬ 
try,  and  then  they  milk  them  for  making  Cheefe.  To 
this  Purpofe  fome  keep  five  or  fix  Score,  which  they  al¬ 
ways  milk  behind,  and  get  about  a  Pint  from  each  Sheep; 
and  as  their  Milk  is  of  a  very  fat  Nature,  they  mix  it 
with  fkim  Milk  of  Cows  ;  when  a  little  is  heated,  they 
put  in  their  Rennet,  and  make  Cheefe  that  is  of  a  fhort 
tartifh  Nature. 

Cream  Curds,  —  Strain  your  Whey,  and  fet  it  on  the 
Fire,  making  a  clear  and  gentle  Fire  under  the.  Kettle. 
As  the  Curds  arife  put  in  Whey,  and  continue  it  till  they 
are  ready  to  be  fkimmed  off  ;  then  take  a  Skimmer  and 
put  them  on  the  Bottom  of  a  Hair  Sieve  ;  let  them  drain 
till  they  are  cold,  then  take  them  oft  and  put  them  into  a 
Bafon,  and  beat  them  with  three  or  four  Spoonfuls  of 
Cream  and  Sugar  for  eating. 

Of  the  Cheefe  or  Rennet  Bag,^  as  wrote  of  by  an  ancient 
Author,  —  The  Cheefe  or  Rennet  Bag  (fays  he)  is  the 
Stomach  Bag  of  a  young  fuckling  Calf,  which  never  tailed 
other  Food  than  Milk,  where  the  Curd  lieth  undigefied. 
Of  thefe  Bags  (fays  he)  you  fhall  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
Year  provide  yourfelf  good  Store,  and  firft  open  the  Bag 
and  pour  out  into  a  clean  VelTel  the  Curd  and  thick  Sub- 
Nilance  thereof,  but  the  reft  (which  is  not  curdled)  you 
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fhall  put  away ;  then  open  the  Curd,  and  pick  out  of  it 
all  Manner  of  Motes,  Chlers  of  Grafs,  or  other  Filth  got 
into  the  fame  ;  then  wafh  the  Curd  in  feveral  cold 
Waters  till  it  be  as  white  and  clean  from  all  Sorts  of  Motes 
as  is  poffible  ;  then  lay  it  on  a  Cloth  that  the  Water  may 
drain  from  it  ;  which  done,  lay  it  in  another  dry  Veffel, 
take  a  Handful  or  two  of  Salt,  and  rub  the  Curd 
therewith  exceedingly  ;  then  take  your  Bag  and  wafli 
it  alfo  in  divers  cold  Waters  till  it  be  very  clean,  and  then 
put  the  Curd  with  a  good  deal  of  Salt  into  the  Bag  again, 
and  fait  the  Bag  all  over  very  well ;  then  clofeup  the  Bag, 
and  lay  it  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot,  to  keep  a  full  Year  be¬ 
fore  iifmg  :  For  (  continues  he  )  the  hanging  of  Ren¬ 
net  Bags  up  in  a  Chimney  Corner  (  as  coarfe  Houfe- 
vvives  do)  is  a  fluttilh  Way,  and  very  unwholefome.  The 
fpending  of  your  Rennet  while  it  is  new  makes  your 
Cheefe  hove  and  prove  hollow.  Obferve  alfo,  that  if  fuch 
Rennet  Baggs  are  kept  in  Pots  in  a  dry  Room,  well  falted, 
they  will  keep  good  nine  or  ten  months  or  more. 
When  the  Rennet  is  wanted,  boil  a  Quart  of  the  Idrongefl: 
Brine,  and  when  it  is  cold  put  it  into  the  Bag,  which  prick 
with  many  Holes,  and  keep  it  in  this  Brine  and  Pot  ready 
for  Ufe.  The  fdronger  the  Brine  is  made,  the  lefs  Ren¬ 
net  will  ferve.  One  Spoonful  of  this  Brine  wdll  turn  ten 
Gallons  of  Milk,  if  put  into  it  while  the  Milk  is  warm  ; 
but  if  too  hot,  it  will  produce  a  hard  Curd :  So  likewife 
if  too  much  Rennet  is  put  to  the  Milk,  it  will  make  the 
Cheefe  full  of  Holes  and  tafte  rank.  If  you  have  a  large 
Dairy,  you  may  keep  ten  or  twenty  Rennet  Bags  in  one 
large  glazed  earthen  Pot  :  And  this  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
when  Cheefe- time  is  over,  the  Rennet  Bags,  as  they  lie  in 
the  Pot,{hould  have  Salt  fprinkled  every  now  and  then  over 
them,  elfe  they  will  be  apt  to  ftink  and  fpoil. 

A  Buckinghamfliire  Dairy  IVomarC s  Account  for  ufing  her 
Rennet  Rags  and  Rennet.  —  This  Woman  fays,  that  fhe 
puts  a  Handful  of  Salt  into  two  Gallons  of  Whey,  and  that 
after  it  has  boiled  fo  long,  and  fo  much  Curd  has  been 
fkim’d  off  that  no  more  will  rife,  fhe  then  boils  the  Whey 
longer,  with  either  fome  Flowers  of  the  white  Thorn,  or  its 
Leaves,  Twigs  or  Boughs,  in  order  to  give  the  Rennet 
a  pleafant  Tafte,  and  preferve  the  Cheefe  a  long  Time 
found.  Now  this  Whey  muff  be  ffrained  from  the  Thorn 
as  fine  as  can  be  done,  and  when  it  is  cold,  take  three 
Rennet  Bags  out  of  your  Biine  Pot,  and  ffeep  them  in 
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this  Whey,  till  you  think  they  have  tin(5^:ured  it  enough 
with  a  Rennet  Quality,  which  will  be  in  a  Day  or  two’s 
Time,  when  you  are  to  take  them  out  and  return  them 
into  the  Brine  Pot.  Thus  you  have  an  excellent  Rennet 
made,  that  if  kept  in  Bottles  well  cork'd,  in  a  cool  Place, 
will  laft  a  great  while  for  your  Leifure  Ufes. 

IVhe?!  Cheefe  is  he/i  made, —  Cheese  is  beft  made  in  the 
Months  of  May,,  June,,  and  July^  when  Grafs  is  in  moft 
Heart  and  the  Days  are  at  a  right  Length,  for  then  the 
Cheefe  have  the  beft  Opportunity  of  drying  ;  and  when 
they  have  got  dry,  a  right  Houfewife  will  dip  them  in  hot 
Whey,  ferub  their  Outfides  with  a  Brufh,  and  when  dry 
again,  will  rub  them  over  with  Whey  or  other  Butter, 
for  giving  the  Cheefe  a  fine  faleable  yellow-colour'd  Coat, 
but  Whey  Butter  is  full  good  enough  for  this  Purpofe ; 
which  to  come  by,  they  fet  the  grey  Whey  at  Night  and 
fkim  next  Morning,  and  fo  the  whire  Whey.  The  grey 
Whey  is  that  made  by  the  Rennet,  the  white  by  Preliure 
of  the  Curd.  And  when  they  have  got  enough  of  fuch 
Whey  Cream,  they  churn  it  into  a  Butter  that  cheats 
thoufands  of  the  ignorant  People,  who  know  not  to  dif- 
tinguifii  between  new  Milk  Butter,  After  Butter,  and 
WheyButter  ;  although  the  two  laft  are  not  worth  fo  much 
as  the  firft  by  a  Penny  or  three  half  Pence  a  Pound. 

Artifice  vf  a  Dairy- Maid  to  get  rid  of  a  fiovenly 
Boy  milking  her  Coius.  —  This  Maid  I  recommended  to 
be  Dairy-Maid  to  a  Gentleman’s  Family  in  Efiex,  who 
wrote  to  me  to  fend  him  one,  as  I  live  on  the  Edge  of 
Aylejbiiry  Vale,  where  many  clever  ones  are  brought  up  : 
It  was  this  Maid  Servant  that  told  me,  file  once  lived  wdth 
a  Mafter  that  kept  about  four  or  five  Cows  for  his  Family 
life,  which  (he  could  wejl  milk  and  manage  herfelf,  yet 
the  Gentleman  her  Mafter  would  oblige  her  to  let  a 
fiovenly  Boy  Servant  always  milk  fome  of  the  Cov;s  for 
Difpatch  fake,  contrary  to  the  Maid's  and  the  Boy’s  Incli¬ 
nation  which  put  her  upon  inventing  a  Stratagem,  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  Boy.  For  this  Purpofe,  (lie  bid  him 
put  a  Corking-pin  through  his  Hat,  and  as  the  Mafter 
was  wont  now  and  then  to  fee  his  Cows  milk’d,  the  Boy 
in  milking  pufii’d  the  Pin  againft  the  Cow’s  Side,  and 
thus  prevented  her  ftanding  ftill.  This  induced  the 
Mafter  to  afk  the  Maid,  why  the  Cow  would  not  ftand 
ftill  ?  She  told  him,  becaufe  flie  does  not  like  the  Boy 
ihould  milk  her.  Then  faid  he  milk  them  all  yourfelf. 

2  4  ^he 
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^  ^he  Sluttlfinefs  of  a  Dairy  -  Maid^  who  milked  her  Cows 
with  foul  Fingers. —  A  Man  that  lives  about  a  Mile  diftanC 
from  Gaddefden^  and  now  keeps  a  publick  Houfe,  faid, 
that  when  he  was  a  fingle  Man,  he  lived  a  Servant  with  a 
Dairy  Farmer,  at  Simfon^  near  Water- Crawley  in  Buck- 
inghamjhire ^  where,  feeing  the  Maid  Servant  milk  a  Cow 
that  had  a  very  foul  Bag,  occahon’d  by  her  lying  down  in 
a  nafty  Cow-houfe,  (hie  was  fo  lazy,  as  not  to  be  at  the 
Pains  of  firft  wafhing  the  Cow’s  Bag  before  milking,  but 
milk’d  with  her  Fingers  befmear’d  with  the  Dung  of  the 
Cow  to  that  Degree,  as  alter’d  the  Colour  of  the  Milk, 
which  made  fuch  an  Impreffion  on  the  Mind  of  this  Man, 
that  he  declared  to  me  he  never  fince  could  eat  Milk,  tho* 
this  happened  twenty  Years  before.  A  Cafe  very  different 
from  the  following  one. 

How  a  Gentleman  obliged  his  Boy  or  Man  Servant  to  clean 
out  his  Coijtj-houJe  every  Morning  and  Evening  before  his 
Cows  were  milked.  —  This  Gentleman,  who  lived  in 
Chejhire^  and  whom  I  know  as  my  Benefa6for,  kept  four 
or  five  Cows  wholly  for  his  Family  Ufes  ;  and  was  fo 
remarkably  neat  in  the  Management  of  one  of  his  Farms, 
which  he  kept  in  his  own  Flands,  that  he  was  admired 
for  it  both  by  Strangers  and  Neighbours.  One  of  his 
pleanly  Actions  was.  That  he  obliged  his  Boy  or  Man 
Servant  every  Morning  and  Evening  to  clean  his  Cow- 
houfe  before  the  Maid  milked,  in  order  to  free  her  from 
the  Danger  of  a  foul  Milk  by  the  Cows  dirty  Bags.  The 
fame  good  Management  is  carefully  put  in  Pradfice  in  the 
great  Cow-houfes  near  London.,  as  well  as  in  many  little 
ones  elfewfiere  ;  elfc  what  a  fad  Condition  muft  the  many 
Things  be  in  that  are  made  with  Milk.  Thefe  Cafes  may 
plainly  fliew  the  Value  of  a  cleanly  fkilful  Dairy-maid 
Servant ;  and  fuch  a  one  I  fend  to  any  Gentleman  or 
Lady,  that  thinks  fit  to  write  me  a  proper  Order,  and 
they  may  depend  on  having  none  but  a  true  Vale- bred 
one,  that  underftands  the  making  of  Butter  and  Cheefe, 
^c.  ^c. 

The  cleanly  KudnalD<?/Vy-»7£7/^’r  Account  how  Jhe preferves 
her  Cream  fweet  all  the  Summer.  — She  fays,  that  (he  boils 
her  earthen  glazed  Pots,  and  fhifts  the  Cream  twice  a 
Day  out  of  one  into  another  ;  and  after  one  Pot  has  flood 
on  the  other  to  drain  the  Cream,  fhe  wupes  the  Remain¬ 
der  off  with  her  Fingers.  And  every  Time,  if  fhe  goes 

ten 
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ten  times  a  Day  into  the  Cellar,  {he  ftirs  her  Cream  to 
keep  it  from  clotting  and  fouring  ;  which  it  generally 
does,  if  not  ferved  in  this  Manner.  She  alfo  fays,  that 
every  now  and  then  fhe  flings  Water  down  the  Cellar  to 
keep  it  cool,  and  where  there  is  no  Well  or  Current,  (he, 
to  carry  it  ofF,  mops  it  up. 

Tloe  Character  of  a  certain  JIuttiJh  Maid- fervant^ — This 
Servant-maid,  who  lived  with  a  very  rich  Farmer  in 
a  Parifh  about  four  Miles  from  Gaddefden^  whofe 
Family  confifted  only  of  the  Mafter,  the  Maid-fervant, 
the  plowman,  and  the  Boy  Horfe-keeper,  would  brew 
three  Bufhels  of  Malt  at  a  Time  for  only  Small-beer ; 
yet,  being  a  Slut,  befides  an  ignorant  Brewer,  the 
Beer  was  generally  fox’d  and  ropy  :  And  the  Wheat  Dough 
being  over-water’d  in  Summer,  the  Bread  was  commonly 
fo  ropy  that  it  might  be  parted  in  Strings,  and  mouldy ; 
for  fhe  ufually  baked  fix  or  feven  Half- peck  Loaves  at 
a  Time,  to  fave  her  the  Trouble  of  often  baking  for  her 
fmall  Family.  Her  Pafties  were  made  exceedingly  large, 
with  the  fame  Dough  the  Bread  was  made  of,  and  only  a 
Handful  or  two  of  chopt  Apples,  Rinds  and  all,  in  each 
Pafty.  Her  Bacon,  which  was  their  chief  Food,  had  no 
Herbs  nor  Roots  boiled  with  it,  becaufe  the  Mafter 
would  not  allow  them,  left  they  fhould  prove  a  Sauce, 
and  caufe  them  to  eat  more  of  it  than  ordinary. 

Cheefe-making  by  a  Wifdow  in  the  County  of  Bucks.  — —  ■ 
This  Widow  carries  on  the  Farming  Bufinefs,  and  keeps 
fix  Cows  befides  Horfes  and  Sheep.  Of  her  Cows  Milk 
fhe  makes  Butter  and  Cheefe,  which  are  fometimes  good 
and  fometimes  bad.  To  account  for  this,  I  have  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  her  Grafs  Ground  lies  very  low,  and  is  fub- 
je(ft  to  be  overflow’d  with  Water  in  long  and  great  Rains, 
that  naturally  produces  a  rank  Sort  of  four  twitch  or  couch 
Grafs,  and  this  the  more  for  its  being  now  and  then 
dunged  ;  which  occafions  her  Cheefe  Curd  fometimes  to 
become  fo  very  foft  as  to  make  hove  Cheefe ;  that  is  to 
fay,  Cheefe  full  of  Eyes  or  little  Hollows,  that  eats  un- 
pleafantly  rank.  Now  to  prevent  thefe  ill  Effects,  when 
{he  finds  her  Curd  thus  very  foft,  after  it  has  been  preffed 
about  an  Hour  or  two,  {he  takes  it  out  and  breaks  it  over 
again  as  fmall  as  fhe  can  ;  then  new  makes  it  into  a  Cheefe 
the  fecond  time,  and  puts  it  into  the  Prefs,  where  {he 
lets  it  remain  a  Day  or  a  Day  and  a  Night.  I  am  alfo 
further  to  obferve.  That  when  fhe  makes  a  thin  Cheefe 
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in  dry  Weather,  the  Milk  is  then  moh:  free  of  thehoving 
Quality,  and  therefore  £he  does  not  break,  make,  and 
prefs  it  twice  ;  for  as  her  thin  Cheefe  weighs  but  about 
ieven  or  eight  Pounds,  the  Whey  is  foon  dry’d  out  of  it, 
and  therefore  lefs  fubjedf  to  be  damaged  by  it.  But  when 
fhe  makes  a  thicker  Cheefe  (as  fhe  fometimes  does)  (he 
generally  breaks,  makes,  and  preffes  it  twice,  the  better 
to  clear  it  of  the  Whey  and  prevent  its  hoving.  ■■ ' 

This  Cafe  plainly  fhews,  that  it  is  the  Nature  of  the 
Grafs  in  a  great  Degree,  that  governs  the  Quality  of  the 
Cheefe.  I  therefore  take  this  Opportunity  to  acquaint 
any  Gentleman,  whofe  Grafs  Ground  lies  very  low,  and 
is  fubjedf  to  thefe  Inconveniencies,  that  it  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  more  than  one  W ay  :  It  may  be  done  by  draw¬ 
ing  olP  the  Water  through  fubterraneous  Drains,  or  by  low¬ 
ing  certain  natural  Grafs  feeds  upon  old  Grafs  Ground, 
and  throwing  over  it  at  the  fame  Time  a  particular 
Compoll  of  Manure,  that  will  certainly  produce  a  moft 
excellent  fweet  Grafs,  and  that  a  moft  excellent  fweet 
Butter  and  Cheefe.  Which  Secret  I  am  ready  to  com¬ 
municate  on  a  proper  Order. 

To  make  a  fcaldcd  Cheefe.- —  Put  two  Quarts  of 
Cream  to  fix  Gallons  of  new  Milk,  then  put  Rennet  to  it 
for  Winter  Cheefe  ;  let  it  fland  till  it  comes  even,  then 
fink  it  as  long  as  you  can  get  any  Whey  out  ;  then  put 
it  into  your  Vat,  fet  it  in  the  Prefs,  and  let  it  Hand 
half  an  Hour  :  In  this  Time  turn  it  once.  When  you 
take  it  out  of  the  Prefs,  fet  on  the  Fire  two  Gallons  of 
the  fame  Whey  ;  then  put  your  Cheefe  into  a  large  Bowl 
or  Bucket,  and  break  the  Curd  as  fmall  with  your  Hand 
as  you  do  for  Cheefe- cakes.  Vfhen  your  Whey  is  Raid¬ 
ing  hot,  take  off  the  Scum  ;  lay  your  Strainer  over  the 
Curd,  and  put  in  your  Whey  :  Take  a  Slice  and  ffir  up 
your  Curd  that  it  may  fcald  all  alike,  putting  as  much 
Whey  as  will  cover  it  well  j  when  it  is  cold,  put  in  more 
hot  Whey,  and  ffir  it  as  before  ;  then  cover  it  with  a  Linen 
and  Woollen  Cloth  :  Then  fet  fome  new  Whey  on  the 
Fire,  into  which  put  in  your  Cheefe  Vat,  Suter  and 
Cloth  and  after  three  Quarters  of  an  Hour  take  up  the 
Card,  and  put  it  into  the  Qheefe  Vat,  as  faff  as  two  Per- 
fons  cah  work  it  in  :  Then  put  it  into  the  hot  Cloth,  and 
fet  it  into  the  Prefs  ;  after  a  while  turn  the  Cheefe,  and 
keep  it  in  the  Prefs  with  turning  till  the  next  Day  ;  then 
take  it  out  and  fait  it. 
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^0  make  toafted  or  melted  Cheefe  eat  favoury. — CuT 
Pieces  of  quick,  fat,  rich,  well- tailed  Chefoire  or  other 
good  Cheefe  into  a  Difh  of  thick  beaten  melted  Butter, 
that  has  ferved  for  Afparagus,  Peafe,  boiled  Sallet,  or 
Gravy,  and  if  you  will,  chop  fome  of  the  Afparagus 
among  it,  or  Slices  of  Gammon  of  Bacon,  Onions,  or 
Anchovies,  and  all  thefe  in  a  Mixture  melt  upon  a 
Chaffing-dilh  of  Coals,  with  good  ftirring,  to  incorporate 
them.  And  when  all  are  of  an  equal  Confiftence,  ftrev/ 
a  little  white  Pepper  over  it,  and  eat  it  with  Toafts  or 
Crufts  of  white  Bread.  You  may  fcorch  it  on  the  Top  with 
a  hot  Fire-fliovel. 

Of  Calves, 

F  fuckling  Calves  for  weaning^  with  a  Cafe  of  the 

fame,  —  This  Article  comes  under  the  Care  of 
many  PYrmers  Wives,  Maid-Servants,  and  others,  and 
therefore  I  have  thought  it  material  to  write  on  it,  and 
the  rather,  as  this  oftentimes  proves  a  profitable  Branch 
in  the  Farmino;  Bufinefs.  There  are  two  Seafons  in  the 
Year  for  weaning  Calves  ;  one  in  September  and  OStober^ 
and  the  other  in  April  and  May,  In  the  firft  two 
Months  fuckling  Calves  require  much  Attendance  and 
Coft,  for  they  muft  be  fed  with  Milk- porridge  good 
Part  of  the  Winter^  befides  lucking  the  Cow  for  a 
Month  or  more,  and  with  Milk  and  Water  to  drink. 
To  this  Purpofe  they  muft  firft  be  learned  to  fwallow  it 
out  of  a  Bowl  or  little  Tub,  by  putting  the  Fingers  into 
its  Mouth,  and  forcing  it  into  the  Liquor,  which  by  a 
little  Cuftom  it  will  take  of  itfelf.  I’  knew  a  Farmer’s 
Wife  wean  two  Calves  after  this  Manner  laft  was 

begun  with  about  Michaelmas  ty and  for  maintain^ 
ing  it  well,  her  Hufband  fent  four  Buftiels  of  Oats 
at  a  Time  to  the  Mill,  to  be  made  into  Oatmeal  for  this 
Jaft  one  Calf,  which  made  one  of  her  Neighbours  fay 
the  Toll  was  more  than  the  Grift.  For  my  Part,  1 
don’t  pra^life  Winter  Weaning,  but  commonly  begin  it  in 
April  or  May^  when  (if  I  don’t  wean  my  own  Calves)  I 
can  buy  a  Couple  of  Calves  about  a  Week  old,  at 
Leighton  great  Market  in  Bedfordjhire^  for  fix,  eight,  or 
ten  Shillings  ;  and  as  Grafs  is  then  firm  and  growing 
apace,  I  can  give  them  Milk  enough  ;  and  after  I  have 
fuckled  and  brought  them  to  drink  Milk,  or  Milk  and 
Water  out  of  a  Bowl,  which  they  will  do  in  a  Month 
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or  fix  Weeks  Time,  I  turn  them  (if  the  Weather  is 
agreeable)  out  about  Noon  into  fome  grafing  Ground, 
and  when  they  have  been  here  three  or  four  Hours,  I 
houfe  them,  and  after  three  or  four  times  ferving  them 
thus,  I  turn  them  out  to  grafs  for  good  and  all,  where 
Plenty  of  Water  is.  In  this  cheap  Manner  I  wean  my 
Calves  vsrithout  any  Cow  near  them  ;  and  once  I  did  it 
without  giving  the  Calves  any  Water  at  all,  the  Juice 
of  the  Grafs  fufficed  to  quench  their  Drought,  and  they  did 
well.  Next  Winter  they  will  live  on  Oat  Straw,  or 
better  on  Clover,  or  natural  Hay,  for  good  keeping  is 
not  loft  here.  The  better  a  Calf  is  kept,  the  fooner 
it  will  take  Bull,  therefore  fome  to  make  a  Calf  the 
more  forward  in  Growth,  will  give  it  Ikim  Milk  at 
its  weaning,  wherein  is  firft  ftirred  fome  WheatmeaJ, 
Barleymeal  or  Oatmeal,  and  for  obliging  the  Calf  to  eat 
it,  they  will  keep  its  Mouth  a  little  open  with  their 
Fingers  of  one  hand,  and  by  bending  its  Head  to  the 
Meat  with  the  other  Hand,  it  will  foon  be  brought  to 
take  it  of  itfelf,  and  thrive  a  great  Pace.  And  if  Horfe- 
Beans,  Peafe  or  Oats,  and  the  beft  of  Hay,  are  beftowed 
upon  it  the  next  Winter,  it  will  be  a  Year  forwarder  in 
Bulk  and  Height  of  Body  than  a  Straw-fed  one. 

Weaning  a  Calf  at  Chriftmas.  —  A  Farmer’s  Wife 
having  a  great  Defire  to  wean  a  Calf  from  a  favourite 
Cow,  though  calved  at  {he  weaned  it  at  three 

Days  old,  for  it  was  her  Opinion  a  palf  could  not  be 
weaned  too  young.  Firft  ihe  put  her  Fingers  into  its 
Mouth,  and  forced  its^  Head  into  a  Bowl  of  new  Milk 
for  fucking  it  the  firft  Fortnight ;  then  fhe  gave  it 
Milk- porridge  for  three  Weeks,  at  the  End  of  which  it 
would  eat  Hay  and  drink  itfelf.  The  Milk  was  given 
warm  from  the  Cow,  and  the  Milk-porridge  (which  was 
made  with  fkim  Milk)  fhe  gave  it  always  blood-warm. 
By  this  Management  {he  faved  Cream  to  make  Butter, 
and  brought  up  her  Calf  befides ;  but  take  care  not  to 
buy  a  drove  Calf  to  wean,  for  thefe  are  generally  fo 
beaten  and  fatigued,  that  they  are  either  ftunted  or  die, 
but  always  buy  thofe  that  are  never  drove,  and  has  its 
four  Teats  ftand  well ;  neither  let  it  be  a  Heifer’s 
Calf,  for  this  will  make  but  a  puny  Cow. — Some  give 
Whey  to  drink  in  weaning. 

Weaning  a  Calf  in  April.  —  Another  weaned  his 
Calf  in  Aprils  by  forcing  its  Mouth  into  a  Bowl  or  Tub 
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of  iiew  Milk  for  the  firft  Fortnight,  and  then  turn’d 
it  to  grafs  with  a  Trough  of  Water  by  it,  but  every 
Day  for  a  Fortnight  longer  he  gave  it  fkim  Milk  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Evening,  after  which  it  was  left  to  ftiift  for  it- 
felf ;  and  if  it  is  a  moift  Time,  and  there  be  Grafs  enough, 
it  will  do  well  without  Water. — An  old  Neighbour  of 
mine,  a  Tradefman,  Owner  of  a  pretty  large  Orchard, 
bought  in  two  Calves  to  wean,  that  were  hardly  a 
Fortnight  old,  and  turnM  them  diredfly  into  his  Or¬ 
chard,  without  fetting  any  Thing  but  Water  by  them,  and 
they  did  well. — Always  wean  Calves  forward  in  March 
or  Aprils  and  they  will  ftand  the  Winter  the  better  if  no 
Hay  is  given  them,  for  they  will  live  on  good  Straw 
if  it  be  ot  the  Oat  Sort,  or  indeed  any  other.  The 
next  Summer  they  will  live  on  a  Common,  by  feeding 
on  the  long  four  Grafs  that  grows  among  the  Fern, 
which  the  Sheep  won’t  eat. 

Weajung  Calves  in  Chefhire  and  Lancafhire.- — If  a  Calf 
falls  in  ‘January^  February^  or  March^  fome  wean  at  a 
Week  or  twelve  Days  old,  at  which  Time  they  begin 
to  teach  it  to  drink,  by  putting  a  Finger  in  the  Calf’s 
Mouth,  and  with  the  left  Hand  thrufting  its  Head  down 
into  the  Pail,  when  the  Calf  laps  its  Tongue  about  the 
Finger  as  if  it  would  fuck,  and  fo  fetches  up  the  Milk. 
And  after  a  few  Times  thus  doing,  the  Calf  will  drink 
of  itfelf  very  eagerly  in  good  new  Milk  from  the  Cow 
till  a  Month  old.  Then  they  mix  Oatmeal  with  fkim 
Milk,  and  give  it  blood-warm,  and  as  the  Calf  grows 
older,  more  Oatmeal  and  lefs  Milk ;  but  in  Cheefe  Time 
they  give  it  Whey  inftead  of  Milk  and  Oatmeal,  and  con¬ 
tinue  this  two  or  three  Months,  with  good  Grafs  in  the 
Day,  and  fine  Hay  at  Night,  fays  Mr.  Houghton, 

Of  fuckUng  and  fatting  Calves  for  the  Butcher. — This 
Work  likewife  in  many  Farms  is  carried  on  by  Farmers 
Wives,  or  Maid-Servants,  as  well  as  the  Bufinefs  of 
Dairies  is,  and  many  times  (when  Veal  fells  dear)  to  a 
greater  Advantage  than  making  Butter  and  Cheefe,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  Reach  of  Londony  for 
fending  their  fatted  Calves  dead  or  alive,  and  this  for 
more  Reafons  than  one. — As  firfl:,  where  Water  is  fcarce 
and  bad,  a  Butter- Dairy  cannot  be  rightly  managed,  be- 
caufe  on  Plenty  of  good  Water  very  much  depends  the 
Sweetnefs  of  the  Utenfils,  Cream,  Butter,  and  Cheefe. 
Secondly,  where  few  Cows  and  few  Hands  are  kept, 
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fuckling  of  Calves  may  be  eafier  managed  than  making 
of  Butter  and  Cheefe.  Thirdly,  where  a  Perfon  lives 
remote  from  a  Market  Town,  and  has  not  a  ready  Con- 
veniency  of  felling  Butter.  If  he  lives  within  forty  Miles 
of  London^  he  may  perhaps  fuckle  and  fat  Calves  in  a 
cheaper  Manner,  and  be  at  no  other  Trouble  than  buying 
them  in,  fuckling  them,  and  delivering  them  fat  to  the 
Butcher,  who  generally  buys  and  fetches  them  away  from 
the  Gentleman^s,  the  Yeoman’s,  or  the  Farmer’s  Houfe, 
to  kill  for  a  London  Market.  For  my  own  Part,  after  I 
have  fatted  and  fold  ofF  the  Calves  that  fall  from  my  own 
Cows,  I  fend  to  Leighton  Market,  where  they  are  every 
Week  expo  fed  to  Sale  on  a  Tuefday  in  great  Numbers 
throughout  the  Year;  and  there  I  buy  them  as  I  want 
them.  And  it  is  to  this  Market,  Farmers  and  others 
come  above  thirty  Miles  an  End,  to  carry  Cart  Loads  of 
Calves  away  to  fuckle  for  a  London  Market.  And  for 
fatting  them  with  the  greater  Expedition,  they  have  all 
neceflary  Conveniency.  For  which  Reafon,  and  for  their 
fkilful  Management,  they  are  juftly  accounted  in  Ejjex 
the  beft  fuckling  Calf  Farmers  in  England  :  For  here 
moft  of  them  have  their  Calf  Apartments  or  Penns  made 
with  Oaken  Planks  laid  on  Joifts  with  a  little  Defcent, 
with  large  Holes  in  them,  by  which  the  Pifs  runs  prefently 
off  into  a  deep  hollow  Place,  fo  contrived  as  to  receive 
much  of  it.  And  it  is  on  this  Account,  that  they  are 
not  obliged  to  confume  much  Straw;  for  in  the  Summer 
Time  they  ufe  little  or  none,  becaufe  the  Planks  are  pre¬ 
fently  clean’d  from  the  Dung,  and  they  feldom  put  above 
three  or  four  Calves  at  moft  in  one  of  thefe  Apart¬ 
ments  at  a  Time  ;  each  Apartment  having  a  Rack 
in  it  for  Straw  or  Hay,  and  a  Trough  for  holding 
Powder  of  Chalk  or  fome  agreeable  Food.  Suckling 
Calves  muft  not  be  confined  in  too  clofe  a  Place,  nor  in 
too  large  a  one.  If  they  lie  too  clofe,  they  are  apt  to 
heat  one  another  and  breed  Lice,  which  will  alluredly  hin¬ 
der  their  thriving  :  And  if  they  have  too  much  Room, 
they  will  frifk  about  and  play  away  their  Flefh  ;  for  which 
laft  Reafon  fome  tie  each  Calf  to  a  Ring  in  a  Poft  by  a 
Swivel  Collar,  to  prevent  its  roaming.  But  as  few  Far¬ 
mers  have  the  Conveniency  of  Calf  Penns  made  with 
Oaken  Planks,  what  muft  they  dp  that  have  none  ? 
Why  then  they  ftiould  lay  a  Foundation  of  Faggots,  and 
upon  thefe  Faggots  Wheat  Straw,  a  little  at  a  Time,  once 
©r  twice  a  Day ;  for  fuch  frefti  Straw  will  prove  an  addi¬ 
tional 
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tional  Help  to  the  Calves  fatting,  by  preventing  their 
breeding  Lice,  and  inviting  them  to  eat  its  thrafhed 
Ears  ;  but  then  fuch  a  Calf  Penn  fliould  be  thoroughly 
clean’d  out  at  every  Week’s  End,  by  carrying  away  all 
the  Dung  and  Litter, and  laying  frelh  Straw  in  its  room.  But 
befides  all  this,  there  ihould  be  two  or  three  large  Pieces 
of  Chalk,  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Head,  hung  by  Cords  in  each 
Penn,  for  the  Calves  to  lick  at  their  Pleafure ;  and  alfo  a 
T  rou2:h  that  fhould  hand  two  Feet  from  the  Ground  and 
is  three  Feet  long,  for  holding  in  it  powder’d  Chalk,  or 
Corn,  as  aforefaid  ;  for  this  Mineral  we  account  is  of  a 
binding  and  whitening  Nature,  therefore  perfectly  necef- 
fary  to  create  an  Appetite  and  prevent  their  fcouring* 
And  for  hitching  out  and  faving  Milk,  fome  hang  now 
and  then  a  Wifp  of  Hay  before  them.  Others  give  them 
Oatmeal  finely  fifted,  or  Wheat-flower  mixt  with  a  little 
Salt,  or  Barley  Meal,  or  white  Peafe  flitted.  A|id  now, 
fuppoUng  thefe  neceflary  Conveniencies  to  be  in  Order, 
the  next  Thing  I  have  to  offer  is  the  Method  of  fuck- 
ilng  Calves. 

^Ihe  Method  of  fuckling  Calves  as  praEllfed  by  this  Au^ 
thor\  —  There  are  two  forts  of  Calves  that  I  fuckle, 
one  Sort  that  falls  from  my  own  Cows,  the  other  that  I 
buy  (  as  I  faid  )  at  Market.  As  to  the  firft  Sort,  as 
foon  as  it  falls  from  the  Cow,  we  drew  a  Handful  of 
Salt  over  all  its  Body,  to  be  taken  by  the  Cow  as  (he  licks 
her  Calf,  which  we  think  tends  to  her  Health,  and  caufes 
her  to  glean  the  fooncr.  When  the  Cow  has  calved,  we 
generally  let  the  Calf  fuck  what  it  will,  and  milk  the 
Cow  befides,  giving  her  the  Milk  to  drink,  and  for  two 
Days  after  Water  made  luke-warm.  As  to  the  Calf,  we 
let  it  lie  with  the  Cow  the  firft  Night  and  Day,  and 
while  the  Maid  is  milking  one  Side,  ftie  lets  the  Calf 
fuck  on  the  other  :  For  by  this  the  Cow  gives  down  her 
Milk  the  freer,  and  therefore  the  Maid  continues  this 
Practice  all  the  firft  Week,  and  throughout  the  next  fhe 
allows  the  Calf  fhort  of  a  Bellyfull,  becaufe  their  Nature 
is  too  weak  to  be  gorged  with  a  full  Quarttity  of  Milk 
till  they  are  about  a  Fortnight  old,  and  then  they  fliould 
not  want  what  they  can  fuck.  This  Management  is 
ftridfly  obferved  by  nice  fuckling  Farmers,  not  fo  much 
for  faving  the  Milk  to  give  the  more  of  it  to  older  Calves, 
but  becaufe  if  a  very  young  Calf  fliould  be  over-charged 
with  Milk,  it  would  be  in  great  Danger  of  fcouring,  and 
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that  fo  violently,  as  can’t  be  eafily  nor  readily  flopt,  and 

then  the  Calf  grows  lean  and  fometimes  dies.-^ - Others 

give  the  Cow,  for  the  firft  Drink  after  calving,  a  Pail  of 
Water,  wherein  a  fmall  Shovel-full  of  hot  Allies  are  put, 
for  their  taking  off  the  Rawnefs  of  it,  and  forgiving  it 
a  due  Warmth  to  prevent  the  Cow’s  catching  cold.  And 
for  the  better  preventing  it,  I  not  only  obferve  to  do 
after  one  of  thefe  Ways,  but  alfo  throw  a  Handful  of 
Barley  or  Wheat- meal,  dr  Bran,  over  the  firfl  Pailful  of 
cold  Water  that  I  give  the  Cow,  and  do  the  fame  a  fecond 
Time  if  I  fee  Occalion :  For  many  Cows  have  been  loft 
by  letting  them  drink  cold  Water  too  foon  after  calving. 

cure  a  fuckUng  Calf  of  its  fcouring.'^  Some  to  do  this 
let  the  Calf  go  into  fome  grafing  Ground  with  the  Cow, 
and  it  fometimes  ftops  the  Loofenefs,  but  this  is  what  I 
never  pradtife.  I  always  cure  it  in  the  Calf-penn.  If 
we  find  a  Calf  begin  to  fcour,  the  next  Time  of  fuck- 
ling  we  allow  it  very  little  Milk,  and  mix  a  little  pow¬ 
der’d  Chalk  with  fome  Salt  :  Of  Salt,  as  much  as  will 
lie  on  a  Shilling  :  Of  Chalk,  as  much  as  will  fill  a  fmall 
Tea-cup.  This  my  Maid  rubs  on  the  Roof  of  the  Calf’s 
Mouth,  and  leaves  it.  Others  put  it  down  the  Calf’s 
Throat  as  far  as  they  can.  Some  do  it  before  the  Calf 
fucks,  others  after  \  and  if  this  is  begun  and  repeated  in 
Time,  if  clean  Wheat  Straw  is  twice  a  Day  given  it, 
and  the  Calf  is  not  too  clofe  confin’d  in  Summer  Time, 
it  feldom  fails  of  a  Cure  ;  but  if  this  does  not  do,  we 
have  recourfe  to  a  ftronger  Remedy,  that  is  to  be  made 

thus: - Knead  a  little  Brandy,  Verjuice,  Wheat- flour, 

and  powder’d  Chalk  together,  and  give  the  Calf  two  Crams  ' 
of  it,  each  made  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Man’s  little  Fin¬ 
ger,  as  foon  as  it  is  done  fuckling,  and  pour  a  little  Milk- 
after  them.  Others  therefore  will  give  the  Crams  before 
the  Calf  fucks,  that  they  may  the  better  be  wafh’d  down. 

—  Calves  can’t  lie  too  cool  in  fummer,  nor  too  warm 
in  Winter  j  but  in  both  Seafons  be  fure  to  allow  them 
frefh  Wheat  Straw  often  enough,  for  this,  with  a  conve¬ 
nient  lying,  tends  very  much  to  keep  them  from  being 
louzy  and  fcouring.  Not  but  that  a  little  fcouring, 
if  it  laft  not  too  long,  will  contribute  to  whiten  the 
Calf’s  Flefh  ;  and  to  this  End  fome  put  Fuller’s  Earth 
always  before  them  to  lick,  as  well  as  Pieces  of  foft  fat 
Chalk.  It  would  likewife  be  a  good  Piece  of  Hufbandry, 
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Inhere  a  Plank  Floor  with  Holes  in  it  is  wanting,  to  laf 
a  Foundation  of  great  Pieces  of  Chalk  ;  for  if  the  Place 
is  bare  of  Straw,  the  Calves  will  be  apt  to  lick  the 
Ground,  redden  their  Flefli,  and  lofe  their  Appetite  by  it. 
Chalk  prevents  it. 

Of  bleeding  fuckling  Calves, — Of  this  I  the  rather 
write,  becaufe  of  the  different  Pradtice  made  ufe  of  on 
‘this  Account.  Some  are  right  and  fome  are  in  the  wrong 
of  it,  and  th«refore  many  Calves  difappoint  their  Owners 
Hopes  of  fattening  them,  when  they  bleed  them  too  often, 
or  when  they  take  too  much  Blood  at  a  Time  away  ; 
both  thefe  Extremes  leffen  the  Calves  Appetite,  and  back¬ 
ward  their  fattening.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  arc 
difcreetly  bled,  the  firft  Time  at  five  Weeks  old,  and  again 
at  7,  and  killed  at  8,  they  will  thrive  the  fafter  and  die 
the  whiter,  particularly  in  their  fat  Part. - Two  neigh¬ 

bouring  Farmers,  that  fold  their  fat  Calves  at  Smiths 
field  Market,  bled  their  Calves  at  different  Times  ;  one 
about  a  Week  before  the  Calf  went  away,  and  again  two 
Days  before  its  Sale  :  The  other  bled  his  Calf  for  the 
firft  Time  at  a  Month’s  Age,  and  again  juft  before  it  was 

carried  to  Market.  — - A  Calf  has  fuch  a  large  Neck 

Vein,  that  it  may  be  blooded  by  a  Penknife  or  ftruck 
with  a  Fleam,  or  a  Bit  of  his  Tail-End  may  be  cut  off, 
•— — >  A  Cow-calf  having  a  fmaller  Vein  than  a  Bull- 
calf,  a  lefs  Fleam  will  ferve  to  bleed  it,  nor  does  a  Calf 
that  is  naturally  white  require  fo  much  bleeding  as  a  red¬ 
der  one  ;  which  two  Qualities  may  be  partly  diftinguifb’d 
by  the  Eyes  and  Mouth. - Always  cord  before  bleed¬ 

ing,  and  pin  up.-— Bleeding  a  Calf  in  the  Neck  makes  a 
Jean  Shoulder,  which  is  prevented  by  cutting  off  a  little  Bit 
of  the  Tail,  to  take  near  half  a  Pint  away,  and  tie  it  after¬ 
wards  with  an  End :  Yet  fome  tie  it  not,  but  let  it  go  as 
it  is. 

Of  cramming  Calves. — This  is  what  has  been  much  in 
Pradice  with  fome  Farmers,  in  Winter  Time  efpecially, 
when  Milk  is  fcarce,  in  order  to  make  a  little  go  the 
further.  But  my  Notion  is,  that  this  neceflitous  Way 
rather  reddens  the  Calf’s  Flefh  than  whitens  it,  becaufe 
no  artificial  Feed  comes  up  to  the  natural  Milk  :  However, 
as  Neceffity  may  engage  the  Pradfice,  I  have  to  fay  that 
there  are  many  Sorts  of  invented  Crams  to  be  given  fatting 
Calves,  But  no  Author,  that  ever  I  read  or  heard  of,  makes 
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any  DifFcrence  in  the  Time  of  Year  of  giving  thefc 
Crams,  but  I  do  ;  by  faying,  that  a  Summer  Cram  ought 
not  to  have  any  Spirits  mix’d  in  it,  becaufe  they  will  be  apt 
to  heat  and  fweat  the  Beaft  too  much,  when  in  Winter 
they  may  be  necefiary  :  Therefore  for  a  Summer  Cram 
mix  fine  Wheat  Flower  with  the  finefl:  Flower  of  Oat¬ 
meal,  or  with  the  lineft  Flower  of  pale  Malt,  and  with 
Milk  knead  it  into  Crams  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Man’s 
Finger  ;  and  begin  with  only  giving  the  Calf  two  about 
an  Hour  before  fuckling  in  a  Morning,  and  the  fame  at 
Night,  increafing  the  Number  of  Crams  as  you  fee 
Occaiion.  But  for  a  Winter  Cram,  begin  to  make  them 
for  the  firft  very  weak,  by  putting  very  little  Brandy  or 
Gin  in  a  Mixture  with  the  hneft  Wheat  Flower  and 
Milk  or  Cream,  and  give  them  as  before  ;  and  as  the  Age 
of  the  Calf  comes  on,  increafe  your  Quantity  of  Ingre¬ 
dients. — Or  you  may  grind  white  Peafe  and  fift  their  Meal 
fine,  which  mix  with  fine  Flower  of  pale  Malt  and  fine 
Powder  of  Chalk  :  Thefe  three  knead  into  a  Dough 
with  Milk,  and  make  Crams  to  be  given  as  aforefaid  in 
Summer  ;  but  in  Winter  mix  Annifeed  Water,  Gin  or 
Brandy  with  them,  and  obferve  not  to  begin  cramming 
too  fooo  ;  at  a  Month  old  is  better  than  a  Fortnight. 
If  Crams  are  judicioufly  prepared,  and  rightly  given  to  a 
fuckling  Calf,  it  is,  in  my  Opinion,  poffible  to  fave  half 
the  Quantity  of  Milk  that  otherwife  muft  have  been  fuck’d 
by  it.  But  inftead  of  thefe  mixt  Crams,  mv  Maid  cracks 
an  Egg  and  thrufts  it  as  deep  down  the  Throat  as  fhe 
can  in  the  midft  of  its  fuckling,  and  then  diredtly  fuckles 
it  again  j  and  fometimes,  when  Eggs  are  cheap  and  Milk 
fcarce,  fhe  gives  two  or  three  Eggs  immediately  after  one 
another,  Shells  and  all,  for  thefe  are  a  cool  Food  and  nou- 
rifh  much. 

make  a  Calf  fuck  that  has  hjl  its  Appetite, —  For  this 
we  make  no  more  to  do,  than  to  take  a  little  Salt  be¬ 
tween  the  two  fore  Fingers  and  the  Thumb,  rub  the 
Palate  of  the  Calf’s  Mouth  with  it  over  Night,  and  it 
feldom  fails  to  fuck  heartily  next  Morning. 

How  long  Calves  ought  to  be  fuckled  for  the  Butcher,  — • 
One  certain  Time  for  fuckling  all  Calves  can’t  be  rightly 
adjufted,  becaufe  of  the  feveral  Incidents  attending  the 
Undertaking.  For  Example  :  Some  Farmers  fuckle 
Calves  of  the  Butcher’s  providing,  for  two  Shillings  and 
fix  Pence  a  Week  in  Summer,  apd  three  Shillings  in  Win¬ 
ter. 
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ter.  Others  buy  them  in  on  their  own  Account,  to  fuckle 
for  a  chance  Market,  either  for  a  London  or  Country  one. 
If  for  a  London  one,  then  a  Calf  fliould  not  be  fuckled 
,  lefs  than  nine,  ten,  or  twelve  Weeks.  If  for  a  Coun¬ 
try  one,  fix  or  feven  often  proves  fulBcient ;  for  at  Smiths 
field  they  give  the  largeft  Price,  and  require  the  largeft  and 
whited  Calves  ;  but  in  the  Country  Markets  lefler  and 
coarfer  Veal  will  go  down  at  a  lower  Price.  This  I  write 
at  the  Diftance  of  thirty  Miles  ixova  London,  But  to 
go  further,  I  have  to  fay,  that  many  Calves  are  killed  iir 
the  Country  at  fix  Weeks  old,  and  fent  to  London  by 
the  Higler,  for  as  In  that  Metropolis  there  are  poor  and 
rich,  they  mud  have  Meat  accordingly  ;  and  this  is  the 
poored  and  cheaped  Veal  that  is  fo  fent,  fome  Cables 
going  with  the  Cow  in  the  Field  from  the  Time  of  its 
falling  to  its  killing,  others  are  fuckled  in  a  Houfe,  and 
both  employ  confiderable  Numbers  of  Butchers  and  Hig- 
lers  witliin  forty  or  fifty  Miles  of  London^  who  get  mod 
of  their  Livelihood  by  it  :  Which  leads  me  to  make  fomc 
Obfervations  on  Veal. 

Obfervations  on  theGoodnefs  andBadnefs  of  VeaL-^Y EAL^ 
fays  a  Phyfician,  is  temperate  and  tender,  though  fome- 
times  waterifb  ;  if  it  is  thoroughly  roaded,  it  affords  good 
Juice,  is  of  a  pleafant  Tade,  and  yields  a  thicker  Juice  than. 
Lamb  or  Mutton  :  But  there  is  more  to  be  faid  on  the 
Account  of  Veal  than  what  this  Phyfician  writes.  I  fay, 
that  it  is  the  Pradfice  of  many  Cow-keepers  to  fuckle 
the  larged  and  fatted  of  Calves  for  a  London  Market, 
even  till  they  are  twelve  or  more  Weeks  old,  and  in 
this  Time  to  bleed  them  often,  and  the  Night  before 
they  are  carried  to  Smtihfield  to  bleed  them  exceffively ; 
infomuch  that  I  have  feen  feveral  in  London  Streets  that 
could  not  hold  being  drove  to  the  Butcher’s,  but  fainted 
and  fell  down  by  the  Way.  Now  fuch  old  rank  Flefll 
in  the  fird  Place  mud  be  very  coarfe-grained,  as  being 
part  Beef  and  Part  Veal:  And  in  the  fecond  Place,  it 
mud  eat  very  dry,  for  want  of  that  Gravey  which  was  ex- 
hauded  by  frequent  Bleedings.  A  Calf  therefore  that 
has  been  condantly  houfed,  been  bled  but  once  or  twice 
at  mod,  and  kill’d  at  fix  or  feven  Weeks  old  full  fat, 
will  prove  by  far  the  fweeted  Veal.  To  which  I  add, 
that  there  are  two  other  Sorts  of  Veal  brought  to  fome 
Markets :  One  Sort  is,  that  from  Calves  always  let  fun 
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in  the  Field  with  its  Dam>Cow  for  a  Month  or  more; 
this  Sort  is  red,  coarfe,  and  cheap.  There  is  alfo  ano¬ 
ther  Sort  fuckled  in  the  Houfe,  but  killed  at  five  or 
fix  Weeks  old,  to  give  the  Owner  the  greater  Benefit  of 
his  Milk  for  making  Butter  ;  of  this  laft,  as  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  thofe  Calves  that  fall  at  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
Miles  from  London^  the  Butcher  is  forced  to  employ 
many  white  Cloths  to  wrap  the  Quarters  in,  for  ab- 
forbing  the  bloody  Moifture,  that  is  apt  to  ouze  out  of 
the  Flefh  in  fuch  a  long  confined  Carriage  in  Hampers 
by  the  Waggon.  This,  wnth  firft  foaking  the  Flefh  in 
cold  Spring  Water  before,  to  make  it  look  white  when 
it  comes  to  London^  extracts  the  gravey  and  hearty  valua¬ 
ble  Part  of  the  Flefh  in  a  great  Degree,  and  leaves  it 
an  infipid  flabby  Veal.  But  no  Matter,  fays  the  Suckler 
and  Butcher,  what  the  Flefh  is,  fo  we  get  the  more 
Money  by  it ;  which  made  one  fay,  he  never  doubted 
being  Mafter  of  white  Calves  Flefh,  provided  he  bled 
it  at  a  Fortnight  old,  and  the  fame  a  Fortnight  after ; 
and  fo  on,  till  the  Creature  has  been  blooded  perhaps 
four  or  more  Times  ;  and  as  the  lafl  Bleeding  is  done 
the  Day  before  the  Calf  is  killed,  it  is  bled  till  it 
piffes  or  dungs  before  it  is  pinned  up,  but  then  what 
muft  the  Flefh  be? — In  Chejhire  and  feveral  other  Parts 
of  the  North,  where  they  carry  on  large  Cheefe  and 
Butter  Dairies,  they  get  rid  of  a  Calf  as  foon  as  they 
can  ;  and  therefore  fell  fome  at  a  Fortnight  old  for  four 
or  five  Shillings  a  Piece  to  the  Butcher,  and  feldom  ever 
keep  one  above  three  Weeks  ;  but  whenever  any  Calf 
is  killed,  the  Butcher  feldom  fails  of  blowing  it,  for 
making  the  Flefh  the  larger  and  fairer  to  the  Buyer's 
Eye,  and  to  give  it  the  whiter  Colour,  when  the 
Calf  is  flayed,  he  will  lay  the  whole  Carcafe  in  cold  Water 
or  in  wet  Cloths  for  feveral  Hours,  or  a  whole  Night  5 
others  only  Joints. 

Pf  Cows  having  or  what  fome  call  /welling^  hy  their 
eating  Clover-GrafSy  or  Rafes^  or  "Turnip  Tops. 

TJJOW  the  Care  and  InfpeStion  of  Cows  belongs  to  the 
Country  Houfewife, — It  is  certain,  that  great  Part 
of  the  Infpedion  and  Management  of  Cows  belongs  to 

the 
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the  Country  Houfewife  and  her  Maid-Servants,  where 
they  carry  on  a  Dairy,  and  commonly  where  they  fiickle 
Calves  to  fat  for  the  Butcher  ;  for  as  thefe  milk  them 
Morning  and  Evening,  they  have  an  Opportunity  to 
efpy  the  Caufe  and  Beginning  of  Diftempers,  and  in  feme 
Cafes  to  adminifter  Medicines  for  the  Cure  of  the  fame, 
while  the  Mafter  and  Men-Servants  feldom  do  more 
than  give  them  Provender  and  clean  their  Stalls  j  be- 
fides  which,  when  >the  Mafter  and  his  Men  are  abroad, 
the  Dame  and  her  Maid  are  generally  at  home,  ready 
to  aftift  or  get  Alliftance,  if  any  extraordiitary  jEvent 
fliould  happen  to  the  Cows,  an  Example  of  which  take 
as  followeth. 

Of  preferving  the  Health  of  CowSy  and  of  Remedies  when 
they  are  ftek  or  hurt, — It  is  a  Maxim  in  Phyfick,  that  Dif- 
eafes  may  be  prevented  when  they  cannot  be  cured  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  firft  Thing  I  have  to  advance  on  this  Account 
is,  that  fomething  be  given  to  a  Cow  by  way  of  An¬ 
tidote  for  keeping  her  in  Health,  preventing  future 
Difeafes,  and  caufing  her  to  give  pure  Milk,  and  a  due 
Quantity  of  it.  This  Piece  of  good  Hufbandry  is  fo 
little  regarded  by  moft  People,  that  very  few  have  any 
l^otion  of  it,  and  therefore  let  their  Cows  take  their 
Chance,  as  if  there  was  no  fuch  Thing  to  be  done. 
Hence  proceed  thofe  fatal  Diftempers,  the  Murrain,  the 
Garget,  the  Blain,  the  Yellows,  and  many  other  foul 
Maladies  incident  to  thefe  moft  ferviceable  Creatures, 
merely  for  want  of  timely  Applications  and  Remedies. 
While  I  am  writing  this  very  Account,  I  hear  that  one 
of  my  Neighbours  Cows  has  got  the  Garget  in  her 
Bag  to  that  Degree,  as  obliges  the  Owner  to  fend  for 
the  fame  Cow  DocSlor  he  did  once  before  from  Ivinghoe- 
Arfony  who  by  a  well  compofed  Drink  cured  her,  though 
Ihe  was  then  like  to  have  died ;  whereas,  had  a  good 
Drink  been  given  her  prefently  after  calving,  this  Mif- 
fortune  had  not  happened. 

A  Drink  to  be  given  a  Cow  prefently  after  Calving. — 
Assoon  as  a  Cow  has  calved  and  lick'd  her  Calf,  we 
ftay  a  little  from  milking  her  to  fee  if  (be  will  glean, 
which  fome  Cows  will  do  in  an  Hour  or  two's  Time ; 
but  if  Ihe  exceed  this,  we  commonly  milk  her,  and  give 
her  the  Milk  to  drink,  as  I  faid  before,  which  fome  will 
take,  and  fome  will  refufe.  Some  Cows  again  that  go 
to  grafs  are  fo  full  of  Milk,  that  tliey  tnuft  be  milk'd 
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t  little  before  they  calve,  elfe  their  Bag  will  be  in  Danger^ 
However,  the  Water  (he  has  for  the  fir  ft  two  Days 
we  give  milk-warm,  with  a  Handful  of  Bran  or  Barley- 
Meal  ftrew’d  over  it ;  and  this  we  do,  let  it  be  Summer 
or  Winter,  for  it  has  been  the  Death  of  fome  Cows  to 
drink  cold  Water  prefently  after  calving,  except  it  be 
thofe  that  always  lie  at  grafs  and  calve  in  the  Field, 
for  thefe  are  not  in  fo  much  Danger  as  a  Cow  that 
is  houfed  now  and  then.  The  third  Day  after  calving 
I  give  three  Pints  of  Pifs  out  of  a  Horn  to  a  Cow, 
and  about  a  Week  after  repeat  the  fame  ;  for  this  cleanfes 
her  Body  and  Blood,  creates  an  Appetite,  and  prevents 
the  Breed  of  Difeafes,  and  is  fo  cheap  and  fafe  an  An¬ 
tidote  that  none  can  objeeSf  againft  it ;  and  for  giving  it, 
one  Man  muft  gripe  her  Noftril  with  one  Hand,  and 
hold  the  Horn  with  the  other  Hand,  while  another  opens 
her  Mouth  with  his  Hand,  and  pours  down  the  Drink 
wi^h  the  Horn.  Or  you  may  make  ufe  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Drink. 

A  Soot  Drink  to  preferve  a  Cow  tn  Health  all  the  Tear;^ 
Get  half  a  Pint  of  pure  fine  Wood  Soot,  and  mix  it 
with  half  an  Ounce  of  Diapente  and  a  Quartern  of  frefti 
Butter.  The  Soot  and  Diapente  muft  be  firft  boiled 
about  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  in  three  Pints  of  ftrong 
^Beer  or  Ale,  and  when  it  is  half  cold,  diflblve  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  a  Pound  of  frefh  Butter  in  it,  and  when  the  Drink 
is  blood- warm,  give  it  the  Cow  well  mixed  ;  and  for 
the  greater  Aflurance,  you  may  repeat  this  Drink  a  Week 
or  Fortnight  after.  N.  B,  The  Diapente  is  a  cheap  Pow¬ 
der,  and  is  fold  at  moft  Apothecaries  Shops  in  Town  and 
Country.  There  are  feveral  other  Compofitions  that 
might  be  made  to  anfwer  fomewhat  of  this  Purpofe  ; 
but  as  I  have  proved  both  thefe  feveral  Times,  I  re¬ 
commend  them,  efpecially  the  laft,  as  a  moft  fafe  and 
efficacious  Drink. 

A  Drink  to  make  a  Cow  glean.  —  It  was  the  Pra£lice 
of  a  Vale  Dairy-man  to  heat  two  Quarts  of  Butter- 
Milk,  and  while  it  was  heating,  to  ftir  into  it  one 
Ounce  of  Treacle,  and  one  Ounce  of  Flower  of  Brim- 
ftone,  and  give  it  out  of  a  Horn  a  little  more  than 
blood -warm. 

A  fecond  Drink, — A  Cow- keeper  near  London^  that 
keeps  above  two  hundred  Cows,  gives  bruifed  Pariley- 
'Seed  in  Ale,  fo  make  a  Cow  caft  her  Glean, 
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A  third  DrmyJ.— Give  fome  Flower  of  Brlmftone  in 
Wort,  and  fome  Diapente  in  it ;  one  Ounce  of  each 
Powder  in  this  or ’Ale. 

A  fourth  Make  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Soap 

into  a  Lather  in  a  Quart  of  warm  Ale,  and  it  will  bring 
it  away  in  one  Hour’s  Time.  But  this  Receit  to  make 
a  Cow  call  her  Glean  muft  be  cautioufly  made  ufe  of, 
for  it  is  of  fo  flippery  a  Nature  that  it  may  caufe  her 
Bearing  to  come  out ;  and  then  this  Remedy  will  be  far 
worfe  than  the  Retention  of  her  Glean. 

A  fifth  Dr/ni.— -Mix  one  Ounce  of  Flower  of  BrimRone 
with  a  Qiiart  or  three  Pints  of  warm  Ale,  Wort,  or 
Milk,  and  as  much  Powder  of  white  Pepper  as  will  lie 
on  a  Half-crown,  and  give  it  out  of  a  Horn.  This  is 
a  very  good  Receit  to  make  a  Cow  glean,  and  is  alfo 
very  proper  to  give  to  all  Cows  the  fame  or  the  next 
Day  after  calving. 

Of  the  ill  EffeSfs  that  attend  the  gleaning  of  Cows. — 
An  Author  that  writes  a  Book  of  this  Kind,  and  never 
owned  a  Cow,  muft  be  obliged  to  compofe  fuch  a  Work 
either  by  Collections  from  what  others  have  wrote  be¬ 
fore,  or  by  Hear-fay  ;  in  either  Cafe  he  is  liable  to  lead 
Perfons  into  very  detrimental  Errors.  It  is  true,  I  have 
in  this  and  former  Treatifes  prefented  my  Readers  with 
feveral  Receits  to  expedite  a  Cow’s  gleaning  but  I  here 
give  Cautions  with  them,  a  ftrong  Cow  and  a  weak  Cow 
are  both  fubjeCt  to  fuffer  in  gleaning,  by  that  fatal 
Malady  that  fome  call  Withering,  that  is  to  fay,  her 
Bearing  comes  out  behind,  and  when  this  happens,  the 
Cow  is  near  fpoiiing.  Now  this  Misfortune  may  be  occa- 
fioned  naturally  or  accidentally ;  naturally,  when  a  Cow  has 
calved  a  larger  Calf  than  ordinary  ;  accidentally,  when  Ihe 
has  got  a  Cold,  or  by  having  too  ftrong  and  forcing  a  Drink 
given  her  to  forward  her  Gleaning,  or  by  drinking  cold 
Water  too  foon  after  calving.  But  thefe  are  not  all  the 
ill  Effects  that  attend  calving  Cows ;  for  if  a  Cow  is  not 
carefully  watched  when  (he  has  calved,  ftie  may  eat  her 
Glean,  as  moft  Cows  are  prone  to  do.  When  Cows 
calve  at  Grafs  and  eat  their  Glean,  it  is  not  of  fuch 
ill  Confequence  as  when  (he  eats  it  in  a  Floufe,  be- 
caufe  the  Grafs  helps  to  purge  it  away  ;  yet  there  is 
this  Evil  attending  it  both  at  Grafs  and  in  the  Houfe, 
that  a  Cow  may  be  choaked  in  eating  it.- — At  Eaton  in 
Bgdfordfinre  there  was  a  Farmer’s  beft  Cow  at  Grafs, 
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that  happened  to  calve  in  the  field,  and  in  eating  her 
GJean  it  choaked  her  ;  fo  that  in  the  Morning,  when 
the  Owner  came  to  fee  her,  he  had  for  his  Sight  a  dead 
Cow,  but  a  live  Calf :  Therefore  we  are  fometimes 
obliged  to  fit  up  with  a  Cow  all  Night  to  watch,  and  take 
her  Glean  away  with  a  Fork;  and  if  Part  of  her  Glean 
hangs  down,  as  it  often  does,  we  put  the  ftringy  Sub- 
ftance  through  the  Hole  of  a  Tile,  to  prevent  its  re¬ 
turning  in  again,  and  for  bringing  it  leifurely  away ;  for 
fuch  Subftance  muft  not  be  pulPd  away  haftily,  if  it  is,  it 
jnay  caufe  the  Cow  to  fufFer. 

A  fafe  Way  to  make  a  Cow  glean. — To  avoid  the  ill 
Effects  that  too  ftrong  forcing  Drinks  may  produce  in 
caufing  a  Cow’s  Bearing  to  come  out,  it  is  a  common 
Way  to  hold  Oats  in  Straw  over  a  Fire  ;  or  in  cafe 
you  have  no  Oats  in  Straw,  take  clean  Oats  and  hold 
them  in  a  Sieve  over  a  Fire  to  be  fmoaked,  and  then 
give  them  to  the  Cow  to  eat.  This  will  oblige  her  to 
bulk  or  cough,  and  ftrain,  and  thereby  help  to  diflodge  and 
bring  away  her  Glean  in  a  fafe  Manner. 

How  to  cure  a  Cow  that  by  /training  has  her  Bearing 
come  out  behind.  -^When  this  is  the  Cafe,  it  is  to  be 
returned  into  the  Cow’s  Body  by  the  Help  of  moift 
warm  Bran,  and  warm  Cloths.  Others  mix  new  Milk 
with  powder’d  Linfeeds  for  putting  it  up.  But  thefe 
will  not  do  without  the  Help  of  other  Means,  for  when 
the  Cow  lies  down,  the  Bearing  is  apt  to  come  out 
again  ;  therefore  when  it  is  returned  in,  we  fling  her, 
fo  that  her  Feet  bear  very  little  on  the  Ground,  and  aF 
ways  keep  her  hind  Part  higher  than  her  fore  Part ;  by 
this  and  comfortable  Meat,  fome  Cows  have  recovered. 

A  knavijh  Trick  that  has  been  made  ufe  of  to  fell  a 
Cow  that  withers.,  or  has  had  her  Bearing  come  out.'-^ 
When  this  Misfortune  has  happened  to  a  Cow  that  has 
a  bulky  Body  in  tolerable  Flefli,  it  has  put  fome  knavifli 
Perfons  on  a  Stratagem  how  to  cheat  a  Buyer  at  a  P'air 
or  Market,  by  felling  him  fuch  a  Cow  and  Calf ;  and 
to  do  it  cleverly,  they  get  a  Shoemaker’s  End,  and  flitch 
up  her  Bearing  behind,  juft  before  (he  enters  the  Fair  or 
Market,  and  takes  the  firft  Chap  that  bids  Money  ;  for 
there  are  fome  fo  ignorant,  as  not  to  miftruft  any  fuch 
Thing,  and  therefore  make  no  Infpe6i:ion  about  the  Mat¬ 
ter,  but  when  the  Cow  comes  to  ftale,  the  Bite  too  Jat^ 
is  perceived* 
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The  Cafe  of  a  Buckinghamfhire  Gentleman* s  two  Cows^ 
whofe  Bearings  came  out  5  one  died  of  it  by  wrong 
nagement^  the  other  was  faved  by  right  Management, 
To  cure  the  firft  Cow,  they  made  feveral  Attempts, 
but  could  not  make  the  Bearing  flay  in  but  a  very  little 
while,  before  fti*  ftrained  and  forced  it  out  again,  not- 
withftanding  they  were  an  Hour  each  Time  in  putting  it 
up ;  this  fo  fatigued  and  hurt  the  Beaft,  as  made  her 
bleed  to  Death.  After  this,  another  of  the  fame  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Cows  was  taken  in  the  very  fame  Manner, 
upon  which  they  employed  another  Cow  Dodfor,  who, 
upon  hearing  how  they  had  treated  the  lall  Cow,  faid 
they  had  allied  wrong.  The  firft  Thing  therefore  that 
this  called  for  was  a  Sack,  Part  of  which  he  cut  off; 
and  when  he  had  foaked  her  Bearing  in  warm  Water 
long  enough  to  make  it  llippery,  he  eafily  put  it  in,  and 
fewed  both  Ends  ofi  the  Sackcloth  to  the  Cow’s  Skin, 
which  had  the  defired  Succefs,  by  making  her  forbear  to 
ftrain  ;  for  if  (he  ftrained,  it  hurt  her,  and  thus  the  Cow 
was  cured  :  Whereas  the  other  fewed  up  her  Sheath 
with  Tape,  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  Bearing  coming 
out  again  j  not  but  that  fome  Cows  have  recovered  of  this 
Malady  by  only  moiftening  the  Bearing  and  returning 
it  in,  and  have  done  well, — I  knew  a  Cow  at  calving 
twice  had  her  Bearing  come  down,  and  at  laft  was  fatted 
and  fold  to  the  Butcher. 

The  Nature  and  Caufe  of  a  Cow^s  pifftng  bloody  Water,'^ 
This  Difeafe  is  fatal  if  not  ftopt  in  a  little  Time,  be- 
caufe  in  a  few  Days  it  turns  to  what  we  call  the  Oak 
Water,  and  then  from  being  of  a  red  Colour  it  be¬ 
comes  of  a  blackifti  red,  and  generally  kills.  All  Au¬ 
thors  have  hitherto  been  deficient  in  aftigning  the  Caufe# 
and  Prevention  of  this  Malady,  therefore  many  People 
are  ignorant  how  to  prevent  it.  It  is  chiefly  caufed  by 
their  feeding  in  the  Spring  Time  on  flafhy  Grafs,  crop- 
ing  the  black  Thorn  and  fome  other  Shrubs.  In  fom© 
parts  of  Vales  it  is  cuftomary  for  Cows  not  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  grafing  on  Commons  till  the  iith  Day  of  M&y\ 
other  Grounds  in  June,  Then  if  it  is  a  wet  Spring, 
and  Grafs  grows  apace  high  and  flafhy,  the  poorer  Sort 
of  Cows  are  apt  to  feed  very  greedily,  fo  as  to  bring 
themfelves  under  this  Diftemper. 

The  Method  that  fame  take  to  prevent  a  Covfs  pijjtng 
hkody  Water,  Those  Perfons  that  are  ^ware  of  this 
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Evil  take  particular  Care  to  give  their  Cows  Tome  Hay, 
Straw,  or  ChalF,  when  they  come  ofF  from  a  Common 
or  other  Ground  in  the  Spring  Time  to  be  milked  ; 
for  by  giving  her  this  dry  Meat,  it  abforbs  Moifture, 
and  very  much  prevents  the  ill  EfFedls  of  flafhy  raw 
Grafs  ;  and  this  feme  will  pra(51:ife  in  a  dangerous  Seafon, 
to  almoft  Midfummer, 

The  Cure  for  a  Cov/s  pijjing  bloody  Water Neigh¬ 
bour  had  one  fo  bad  of  this  Diforder,  that  after  applying  fe- 
veral  Remedies  they  did  no  good,  till  one  advifed  him  to 
make  ufe  of  this  :  —  They  got  fome  Shepherd’s- pouch 
and  cut  it  very  fmall,  Bole  Armoniac  and  Vinegar  (the’ 
latter  was  about  a  Pint  and  a  half )  which  being  boiled  a 
little  while  all  together,  when  cold  enough  they  gave  it 
to.  the  Cow,  and  it  cured  her.  The  Herb  Shepherd  Vpouch 
has  a  white  Flower,  and  grows  in  gravelly  Ground  ; 
it  is  a  ftrong  Stopper  of  Fluxes. 

A  fecond  Receit  for  the  fame. — Som  e  have  put  a  live 
fquab  tame  Pigeon  with  its  Head  foremoft  down  the 
Throat  of  a  Cow,  and  it  has  cured.  Inftead  of  her 
drinking  cold  Water,  give  her  but  little,  and  that  milk- 
warm,  with  ground  Malt  or  Bran  in  it. — Some  had  rather 
fee  a  Cow  pifs  Blood,  than  a  bloody  Water,  as  reckoning 
the  firlt  eafier  to  cure  than  the  laft.  A  Cow  that  has 
pifled  bloody  Water  has  been  cured  in  three  Hours 
Time,  by  putting  a  large  live  Frog  down  her  Throat. 

A  fare  Cure  for  a  Cow  that  fours. — Take  half  a 
pint  of  Rennet  for  a  ftrong  Cow ;  but  if  it  is  a  weak 
one,  give  it  only  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint,  mixt  with  fome 
Powder  of  Chalk  finely  fifted,  in  a  Quart  of  Ale  or  ftrong 
Beer;  and  repeat  if  Occafion. 

How  an  ignorant  Farmer ^  by  fuffering  his  Cow  to  drink 
Dunghill  Water),  had  near  kiWd  her ‘by  the  Scour. — This 
is  the  fecond  Farmer  that  I  have  known  guilty  of  this 
Error  to  their  Lofs.  Cows  naturally  affedl:  to  drink  this 
black  Dunghill  Water,  and  to  eat  the  long  Litter  of  a 
Dunghill ;  and  for  this  Reafon,  I  oblige  my  Servants 
ftridtly  to  keep  them  from  both,  tho’  when  their  com¬ 
mon  Drink  Water  is  only  a  little  tindfured  with  it, 
it  is  of  no  ill  Confequence,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  Win¬ 
ter  efpecially,  it  takes  off  the  chilly  raw  Nature  of  it,  and 
prevents  theBelly-ach  and  Gripes;  but  when  their  Drink 
Water  is  black,  efpecially  in  Summer-time,  it  ge¬ 
nerally  fwarms  with  Lice,  Polipes,  and  other  Worms, 
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Water  Spiders,  the  Spawn  of  Frogs  and  Water  Toads, 
and  other  monftroiis  ■'^Infedls  that  greatly  breed  and  mul¬ 
tiply  in  (hallow  and  narrow  Receptacles  of  fuch  foul 
filthy  Water,  and  which  are  unavoidably  fwallowed  by 
Cows  that  drink  at  it.  Noiv  as  that  may  be  prevented 
which  cannot  be  cured,  I  here,  by  plainly  fhewing  the 
Cafe,  tell  my  Reader  how  that  Damage  may  not  fall  to 
his  Lot,  which  befell  the  Farmer  I  am  writing  of,  who 
was  one  that  rented  about  fixty  Pounds  a  Year,  living 
not  many  Miles  from  Dun/iable  in  Bedfordjhire^  and  who 
{not  having  the  like  Misfortune  before)  did  not  take 
any  Precaution  to  avoid  it,  but  let  his  Cow  drink  of  a 
nafty  Dunghill  Water  till  it  fcourM,  and  Bugs  bred  in 
her  Skin  to  that  Degree,  that  on  hard  fqueezing  of  the 
Knobs  they  bred  in,  they  came  out ;  others  that  were 
bigger  they  lanced,  and  took  out  many  that  were  half 
as  big  as  a  Caterpillar.  In  fhort,  this  black  Water  had 
fo  corrupted  and  poifon’d  the  Blood  of  the  Cow,  that 
they  were  forced  to  dry  her  at  two  Months  End  after 
calving,  in  order  to  try  for  curing  her. — Another  Farmer 
rotted  a  Cow,  by  fufFering  her  to  drink  Mudgell-hole 
Water  ;  as  did  another  by  letting  his  Cow  have  free  Ac- 
cefs  to  the  Hogwafh-tub. 

How  a  Farmer  prefumptuoujly  bought  a  fcouring  CozVy  in 
AJfurance  of  his  curing  and  fattening  her,'~—h  Farmer  living 
near  Charley-Wood  by  Rickfnanfworth  was  tempted  to  buy 
a  Cow  that  he  knew  run  out,  for  the  Sake  of  the  little 
Money  that  he  gave  for  her,  with  an  Intent  to  cure 
and  fatten  her  ;  and  he  did  both,  by  keeping  her  always 
in  the  Houfe,  and  feeding  her  with  Oats,  Chaff,  and 
Hay. 

fo  cure  an  inflamed  fnarVd  Bag  or  Udder  of  a  Cozv,--^ 
This  for  the  moft  part  happens  prefently  after  a  Cow 
has  calved,  when  the  Bag  will  look  red  and  angry, 
which  if  not  cured  may  oblige  the  Owner  to  have  Part 
of  the  Bag  cut  off,  or  it  may  turn  to  the  Garget  in  the 
Guts  and  kill  the  Beaft,  For  the  Cure  of  this,  there 
are  many  Receits ;  one  is,  to  hold  a  Piece  of  fat  Bacon 
between  a  Pair  of  Tongs  made  red  hot,  let  it  drop  before 
the  Fire  into  cold  Water,  and  rub  the  Cow’s  Bag  well 
with  the  Greafe  that  fo  drops  out,  which  will  cure,  if 
the  Bag  is  garget ty.  —This  is  the  Chejhire  Method  j  but 
our  Hertfordjhire  Method  is  otherwife. 
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The  Hertfordfliire  Method  to  cure  a  gargetty  or 
flamed  Bag  of  a  Garget  or  Inflammation 

commonly  begins  in  one  Teat,  which  it  fwells  and  makes 
hard,  then  gets  into  another,  and  fo  to  all  the  reft  ;  next 
it  takes  the  Bag,  which  alfo  becomes  hard  and  fweird  : 
At  laft  it  takes  the  Guts,  and  then  the  Cow  very  likely 
dies  ;  but  this  like  other  Difeafes,  if  a  proper  Remedy 
is  applied  in  Time,  may  be  eaflly  cured.  My  Maid  every 
Year  makes  a  Pot  of  Adder’s- tongue  Ointment,  folely  for 
this  very  Ufe  ;  it  grows  as  before  mentioned  in  my  Mea¬ 
dows,  is  known  by  its  pecked  Stalk,  fomewhat  in  the  Shape 
of  an  Adder’sTongue,  and  is  in  its  full  Virtue  inJuguJi^v^htn 
we  gather  it,  cut  it  fmall,  bruife  it,  and  boil  it  with  fome  But¬ 
ter  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  Churn,  free  of  any  Salt ;  then  we 
ftrain  out  the  thin  Parts,  and  prefs  out  what  remains  in  the 
thick  herby  Part,  and  keep  it  in  a  glazed  earthen  Pot 
all  the  Year  ready  for  our  Wa^it ;  and  when  we  want  it, 
(he  rubs  it  foundly  on  the  Cow’s  TL^at  or  Bag,  which  ge- 
lierally  at  once  or  twice  ufing  it  difperfes  the  Humour, 
allays  the  Swelling,  and  cures.  For,  thus  made,  it  is  a 
Balfam  that  heals  green  Wounds,  Bitings  of  venomous 
Creatures,  St,  Anthony’s  Fire,  Burns,  Scalds,  hot  Tu¬ 
mours,  Apofthumes,  fpreading  Sores  and  Ruptures,  as  a 
Phyfician’s  Character  is  of  it.  —  Others  take  Adder’s- 
tongue,  Melilot,  and  Sellery  Stalks,  and  when  they 
have  been  well  bruifed,  they  boil  the  Juice  up  in  frefh 
Butter  without  Salt. — Others  boil  the  Juice  of  Rue  and 
Houfeleek  with  that  of  Adder’s- tongue  in  Butter  ;  but 
the  niceft  Way  of  all  is,  to  ftamp  the  Adder’s- tongue 
Herb  in  a  Mortar,  fqueeze  out  its  Juice,  and  boil  it 
up  in  Butter  or  fre(h  Lard,  without  any  Salt :  But  But¬ 
ter  is  beft,  becaufe  the  Lard  may  give  an  unpleafant 
Tang  to  the  Milk,  if  it  (hould  be  mixt  with  it  as 
the  Cow  is  milking.  ^Put  the  Juice  and  Butter  into 
your  Saucepan  together,  and  boil  them  for  a  Quarter 
of  an  Hour. 

The  Damage  of  fufferlng  long  Hairs  to  grow  on  a  Cow*s 
Bag  or  Udder, — This  Article,  as  trifling  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  is  of  no  little  Confequence,  becaule  it  is  the  ready 
Way  to  caufe  a  Cow  to  become  a  Kicker  if  negle<fted. 
A  Dairy-woman  being  with  her  Hufband  on  Bufmefs 
at  an  Inn  in  the  Town  of  Bedford^  fhe  faw  the  Maid- 
fervant  in  a  fad  Confufion  as  fhe  was  milking  her  Cow, 
as  not  being  able  to  nftlk  her  quietly ;  upon  this  the 

Woman 
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Woman  faid  to  the  Maid,  go  fetch  me  a  Pair  of  Scif- 
fars,  and  I  will  engage  you  may  milk  your  Cow  to 
your  mind  ;  the  Sciflars  being  brought,  the  Woman 
dipt  all  the  long  Hairs  fliort  that  grew  on  her  Bag, 
and  then  the  Cow  flood  perfedly  flill. — This  was  never 
before  taken  notice  of  by  any  Author  whatfoever,  yet 
how  necefl'ary  it  is,  I  leave  my  Reader  to  confider,  lince 
this  is  the  very  Caufe  why  many  Cows  are  made  defpe- 
rate  Kickers,  and  if  they  are  fufFered  to  be  accuflomed 
to  it,  fome  will  never  leave  it.  It  is  therefore  the  Part 
of  a  good  Country  Houfewife  to  clip  the  Hairs  from  off 
the  Cow’s  Bag  twice  a  Year  at  lead  ;  that  is  to  fay,  at 
Spring  and  Fall  of  the  Year.  But  without  flaying  for 
Time,  it  ought  to  be  more  efpecially  done,  when  a  Cow 
has  calved  5  for  if  the  Hairs  are  fuffer’d  to  grow  long 
(as  fometimes  they  do  if  negleded,  till  they  are  as  long 
as  the  Cow’s  Teats,  and  curl  again)  the  Calf  cannot 
help  lugging  the  Hairs  as  well  as  the  Teats,  and  then 
the  Cow  in  courfe  kicks  the  Calf,  and  thus  hinders 
it  from  getting  a  Belly  full  of  Milk.  Again,  the  clip- 
ing  off  Hairs  from  a  Cow’s  Bag  is  the  more  necef- 
fary  to  be  done  for  preventing  their  lodging  Dirt,  as 
fome  fhort-legged  Cows  are  obliged  to  travel  in  the 
Dirt  in  coming  Home  to  be  milked,  becaufe  long  Hairs 
will  take  up  and  lodge  much  Dirt  ;  but  whether  fuch 
Cows  have  long  or  fhort  Hairs  on  their  Bags,  the  Milk¬ 
maid  is  obliged  to  wafh  them  before  they  can  be  milked 
dean. 


Farious  R  E  C  E  I T  S. 

roaji  a  Pound  of  Butter  [or  more  the  Irifh  JVay,*^ 
*  Take  a  Pound  of  Butter,  feafon  it  well  with  Salt, 
and  put  it  on  a  wooden  Spit  3  place  it  at  a  good  Dif- 
tance  from  the  Fire,  let  it  turn  round,  and  as  the 
Butter  moiflens  or  begins  to  drip,  drudge  it  well  with 
fine  Oatmeal,  continuing  fo  to  do  till  there  is  any  Moiflure 
ready  to  drip,  then  bafle  it,  and  it  will  foon  be  enough. 
A  certain  Irijh  Woman  told  me  this  eats  vere  nicely,  in- 
fomuch  that  fhe'  has  done  on  a  Chrijimas  Eve  twenty- 
feven  different  Pounds  fo,  at  a  Farmer's  Hpufe  in  her 

Country, 
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Country,  where  it  has  been  kept  all  the  Holidays,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  Friend  with  a  Slice  or  two,  as  we  do  Cakes 
or  minced  Pies  here. 

Another  Irilh  Country  Boil  Potatoes  and  Parf- 

nips  till  they  are  foft,  make  them  into  a  Mafh  with 
fome  new  Milk,  and  add  a  Cabbage  boiled  tender  and 
cut  very  fmall  ;  mix  the  whole  well  over  the  Fire  with 
Store  of  good  Butter,  fome  Salt  and  Pepper,  and  eat 
it  hot. 

mahe  a  Herrlcane. — Take  Slices  of  Turneps,  Car¬ 
rots,  and  fome  young  Onions  ;  boil  them  a  little  to 
make  them  fomewhat  tender,  and  after  fome  Mutton 
Steaks  are  fry’d  and  taken  up,  put  in  the  parboil’d 
Roots  and  fry  them  brown  ;  clear  your  Pan,  put  in 
fome  Butter,  Flower,  Water,  and  fome  Gravey  (if  you 
have  it)  and  brown  it  ^  then  put  in  your  Meat,  tifr. 
to  warm,  and  ferve  it  up, 

To  collar  a  Breaji  of  Mutton.  —  Bone  and  fkin  it; 
then  prepare  fome  Seafoning  of  Parfley,  a  little  Thyme, 
Onion,  Pepper  and  Salt,  with  fome  fmall  Slips  of  Bacon 
laid  crofs-ways,  and  your  Seafoning  fpread  along  it ;  roil 
it  up,  and  tie  it,  fetting  it  up  end- ways  in  the  Sauce¬ 
pan  with  fome  Water  ;  cover  it  clofe,  letting  it  ftew  gently 
till  it  be  very  tender ;  when  you  think  it  about  half  done, 
turn  it. 

To  drefs  a  Loin  of  Mutton.  —  Skin  a  Loin  of  Mutton, 
and  thruft  in  long-ways  fome  Stuffing  of  Parfley,  a  little 
Onion,  Egg,  Bread,  Nutmeg,  Pepper,  and  Salt,  and 
then  roaft  it. 

The  hefl  Way  to  roajl  Pigeons — Is  firfl:  to  {luff  them 
with  Parfley  chopt  very  fmall,  fome  Butter,  Pepper,  and 
Salt;  tie  them  clofe  Neck  and  Vent,  parboil  them, 
and  afterwards  roaft  them.  The  Parboiling  makes  them 
eat  pleafanter,  plumps  them,  and  they  eat  not  fo  dry  as 
otherwife  ;  and  it  takes  off  the  ufual  ftrongTang. 

'Jugging  Pigeons  —  Is  to  put  one  or  more  fo  ftuft 
without  Liquor  into  a  Stone  or  other  wdde-meuthed 
earthen  Pot  clofe  tied  over  with  Bladder,  and  fo  boiled 
in  Water  till  enough. 

To  eat  raw  Cucumers  in  a  wholefome  pleafant  Man¬ 
ner,  ■ — -When  you  have  pared  and  fliced  Cucumers, 
put  a  little  Water  and  fome  Salt  over  them,  and  let 
them  ftand  fo  about  ten  Minutes ;  then  drain  that  from 

them. 
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them,  and  juft  wafti  them  with  a  little  Vinegar,  throw¬ 
ing  that  away  likewife,  before  you  put  Oil  and  Vine¬ 
gar  upon  them.  This  will  make  them  eat  much  crifper 
and  finer  than  without  fuch  Management. — ^The  Addi¬ 
tion  of  a  few  green  Nafturtian  Pods  frefti  gathered  and 
cat  with  them,  corredf  them,  and  make  them  much 
wholefomer  as  well  as  pleafanter,  efpecially  to  fuch  as 
do  not  chufe  to  eat  Onions  with  them. 

The  hejf  Way  to  pickle  Walnuts  after  the  French  Methods 
Take  fine  frefh- gathered  fucculent  Walnuts  about  the 
latter  End  of  fune  or  Beginning  of  fuly  ;  wipe  them 
well  with  Flannel,  and  pour  upon  them  Rape  Vinegar 
enough  to  cover  them.  Let  it  be  upon  them  nine  or  ten 
Days  ;  then  pour  it  off  into  a  Jar  dr  wide-mouth’d 
Glafs  Veffel,  adding  thereto  a  few  Bay- Leaves,  fome 
Horfe-Radilh  grofly  feraped,  fome  black  Pepper  and  Salt 
at  Diferetion  ;  ftop  the  Veffel  clofe,  and  put  it  by  to 
be  ufed  for  Sauce  as  Kechup,  which  it  far  exceeds. 
Then  having  put  fome  Pieces  of  Horfe-Radifti,  a  few 
Bay- Leaves,  and  fome  whole  black  Pepper  between  every 
Layer  of  the  Nuts,  till  the  Jar  is  near  full,  fill  it  up 
with  the  ftouteft  right  White-wine  Vinegar  cold,  and 
cover  it  very  clofe  with  Bladder  and  Leather,  and  they  arq 
.  done. — Be  fure  let  no  Salt  touch  the  Nuts,  and  (thus  ma¬ 
naged)  they  will  appear  beautifully  green,  have  their  na¬ 
tural  fine  Tafte,  and  eat  firm  and  good  for  five  Years 
or  more. — This  Receit  with  the  following  one  was  given 
by  Monfieur  Lebat^  who  fays  this  is  the  right  Way,  and 
that  in  England  they  do  not  know  how  to  pickle  Wal¬ 
nuts  right. 

To  pickle  Cucumers,  —  Take  Girkin  Cucumers  fre(h 
and  dry  gather’d,  wipe  them  clean  with  Flannel,  and 
coyer  them  with  the  beft  Vinegar  cold  ;  let  it  lie  upon 
them  nine  or  ten  Days,  then  pour  it  off  and  caft  it  away. 
Juft  boil  up  fome  more  beft  Vinegar  with  fome  grofly 
feraped  Horfe-Radilh,  and- whole  black  Pepper;  let  it 
ftand  till  it  is  cold,  and  having  firft  put  a  little  Horfe- 
Radifli  thin  fliced  and  whole  Pepper  between  every 
Layer  of  the  Cucumers,  pour  over  them  the  boiled  cold 
Vinegar ;  ftop  your  Jar  very  clofe  with  Bladder  and  Lea¬ 
ther,  and  they  are  done. 

T[q  pickle  Walnuts  white, — Take  your  Walnuts  at  the 
latter  End  of  June^  try  them  with  a  Pin,  blc,  pare  the 
green  Outfide  till  you  come  to  the  white,  and  put  them 

into. 
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into  cold  Water  as  you  pare  them.  When  done,  fling 
them  into  a  Pot  of  boiling  Water,  boil  them  till  tender 
and  as  quick  as  you  can  ;  then  take  them  out,  and  put 
them  into  cold  Water.  A  hundred  and, half  will  take  up 
a  Quart  of  Vinegar,  one  Ounce  of  black  Pepper  whole, 
half  a  Quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Mace,  and  twelve  Cloves. 
Let  them  boil  together,  then  fling  in  the  Nuts,  and  give 
them  one  Boil  j  when  cold,  ftop  them  clofe,  and  keep  for 
Ufe. 

To  pickle  Oijiers. —  Take  a  Quart  of  Oiilers  and  wafh 
them  in  their  own  Liquor  from  the  Gravel,  then  ftrain 
your  Liquor  to  them  again,  and  fet  them  over  a  Fire  to 
boil  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  foftly,  to  plump  them  j  then 
take  them  out  of  the  Liquor  and  put  them  into  the  Pot 
you  keep  them  in,  ftrain  the  Liquor  over  again,  and  put 
to  it  four  Spoonfuls  of  White-wine  Vinegar,  half  a  Spoon¬ 
ful  of  whole  Pepper,  a  Blade  or  two  of  Mace,  and  a 
Quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Cloves,  with  fome  Lemon- peel 
and  fome  Salt.  Let  all  thefe  boil  together  a  little 
while,  pour  it  to  the  Oifters  and  the  Spice  with  it,  and 
when  cold  cover  clofe. 

Mrs.  HaysV  Re  celt  to  make  a  Seed  Cake.  —  Take 
three  Pounds  of  Flour,  four  Ounces  of  fine  Sugar,  half  a 
Pint  of  Cream  boiled,  two  Pounds  of  melted  Butter,  one^ 
Pint  of  good  Ale  Yeaft,  eight  Eggs  with  two  Whites. 
Mix  the  Sugar  with  the  Flour,  make  a  Hole  in 
the  Flour,  and  put  all  thefe  together  into  it.  Let  it 
ftand  by  the  Fire  half  an  Hour,  then  mix  it  together, 
and  ftrew  in  one  Pound  of  Carraway-feed,  then  put  it 
in  a  Hoop  and  bake  it  an  Hour. 

A  notable  Oxfordftiire  Houfewife^s  common  JVay  of  make^ 
Ing  Marrow  Puddings. —  Take  the  Crumb  of  a  Penny 
Loaf,  a  Pound  of  clean  pick’d  wafti’d  Currants,  the 
Quantity  of  two  London  Quarts  of  new  Milk  boiled,  the 
Marrow  of  a  common  large  Bone,  a  Pound  of  Suet, 
nine  Yolks  of  Eggs,  half  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  a  Nutmeg, 
and  two  Pennyworth  of  Mace  powder’d,  a  little  Salt,  and 
half  a  Dozen  large  Spoonfuls  of  Flour.  Mix,  and  fill  your 
Hog’s  Guts  but  half  full,  tying  each  Yard  in  four  equal 
Parts.  After  you  have  tye’d  them  up  (that  they  are  not 
above  half  full)  wafh  them  in  rather  hotter  than  blood- 
warm  new  Milk,  and  directly  throw  them  into  a  Kettle 
of  boiling  Water,  letting  them  only  fimmer  therein  for 
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eight  Minutes,  for  if  they  continue  longer  they  will 
burft  :  When  boiled,  lay  them  upon  Wheat  Straw  on  a 
Sieve,  and  they  will  dry  in  feven  or  eight  Minutes  ; 
then  you  may  broil  them  brown,  and  eat  them.  They 
will  keep  five  or  fix  Days  in  warm  Weather,  but  at 
Chri/imas  or  in  a  hard  Froft  three  Weeks. 

The  Procefs  of  making  Hogs  large  Gut  white  delicate 
Puddings.  —  Take  a  Quarter  of  a  Peck  of  the  bsll 
Flour,  three  Pounds  of  the  Hog's  Leaf  cut  fmall,  two 
Pounds  of  the  bell  Raifins  of  the  Sun,  a  Quarter  of  an 
Ounce  of  powder'd  Ginger,  half  a  Nutmeg,  a  Blade  of 
Mace,  a  little  Stick  of  Cinnamon,  and  three  whole  Eggs 
well  beat.  Seafon  the  whole  with  Salt  and  with  new 
Milk,  blend  thefe  together  almoft  as  ftiiF  as  Pafte  for 
Pye^crufi:,  fill  your  large  Guts  moderately  full,  tie  them 
at  both  Ends  about  half  a  Yard  long,  put  them  in  boil¬ 
ing  Water,  and  let  them  boil  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour 
upon  a  flow  Fire.  Lay  thefe  upon  Straw  as  the  other, 
and  keep  them  fo  till  ufed  ;  then  cut  them  in  Slices 
about  half  an  Inch  thick,  lay  them  upon  the  Grid¬ 
iron  over  a  clear  Fire,  broil  them  brown  and  eat  them* 
—  JT.  B.  Thefe  laft  are  praifed  much,  as  being  exceed¬ 
ing  fine,  Abort,  and  well  relifhed  of  the  Hog's  Meat. 

To  preferve  the  Chirie^  the  Tongue^  the  Spare  Ribs,  Jhorf 
Ribs^  But' Pieces,  Hocks,  and  Head  of  a  Porker  or  Ba- 
coner. — -The  common  Way  pra61:ifed  by  our  Hertford' 
Jhire  Farmers  Wives  to  do  this  is  thus  :  When  they  fait 
down  the  flefliy  Pieces  of  Pork  for  pickling  them,  I  fay 
after  this  is  done,  they  fait  the  two  But-Pieces,  the  two 
Hocks,  the  two  Spare  Ribs,  the  Chine,  the  Head,  and 
the  Tongue.  If  the  Chine  and  Spare  Ribs  are  to  be 
fold,  I  generally  contrive  to  kill  the  Hog  a  Day  or  two 
before  the  Market  Day,  for  the  Opportunity  of  felling 
them  to  the  London  Higler,  becaufe  thefe  Pieces  fetch 
a  better  Price  than  ordinary  ;  in  this  Cafe  they  only  juft 
fprinkle  them  with  common  Salt.  But  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
for  fpending  them  in  the  Family,  they  fait  the  Spare 
Ribs,  and  hang  them  up  where  the  Blow-fly  cannot  come , 
and  the  Chine,  the  Hocks,  the  Head,  and  the  Tongue, 
they  fait  and  lay  in  an  earthen  glazed  Pot  or  Tub, 
where  they  are  to  remain  as  they  are  put  in,  till  they  are 
drefied.  In  doing  all  which,  they  make  ufe  of  no  other 
than  common  Salt ;  for  as  they  are  to  be  bolPd  or  roafted, 
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©r  baked  in  a  little  Time,  they  think  there  is  no  Occa- 
fion  for  any  other  Salt.  —  A  fecond  Receit  is  how  to  fait 
a  Chine,  Spare  Ribs,  and  Tongue,  for  drying  them  in 
a  Chimney  ;  To  do  this,  mix  about  a  Quarter  of  an 
Ounce  of  powder’d  Salt-petre  with  a  Quart  of  common 
Salt,  and  with  this  Mixture  fait  the  Pieces  all  over;  and 
when  it  is  rubbed  well  in,  let  them  lie  under  this  faking 
two  or  three  Weeks ;  then  wrap  each  of  them  in  Paper, 
and  hang  them  up  near  but  not  too  near  a  Fire,  and 
if  this  is  cleverly  done,  the  Chine  and  Spare  Ribs  will 
keep  good  four,  five,  or  fix  Months  ;  the  Spare  Ribs  for 
roafiing  or  baking,  and  the  Chine  for  boiling,  provided 
they  are  (juft  before  ufmg)  foaked  in  warm  Water  a  Day 
and  a  Night ;  and  if  they  are  not  frefh  enough,  you  may 
foak  them  in  more  warm  Water,  and  you  need  not  fear 
their  eating  good  and  frefti  :  And  I  alfo  add,  that 
by  this  fame  Method  both  Pork  and  Bacon  OfFald  may 
be  preferved  a  great  while  fweet  and  found,  though  kill’d 
and  thus  managed  in  Summer  ;  partly  becaufe  Salt-petre 
is  a  moft  powerful  Searcher  and  Preventer  of  Taints,  and 
becaufe  it  forces  and  drives  in  common  Salt,  when  they 
are  mix’d  and  ufed  together.  But  faking  Spare  Ribs 
thus  is  not  agreeable  to  all,  becaufe  the  Salt-petre  colours 
them  reddifti,  and  hardens  the  thin  Meat  of  thefe  bony 
Pieces  too  much.  —  A  P'armer’s  Wife,  that  lives  near 
Market-Street  in  Hertfordjhire^  allows  it  to  be  a  houfe« 
wifely  Way,  to  put  the  ftiort  Ribs  of  a  Porker  into  Pickle, 
becaufe,  as  fhe  fays,  there  is  lefs  Wafte  of  the  Flefti  this 
Way  than  in  faking  them  ;  befides  which,  (he  thinks  this 
bony  Meat  eats  the  pleafanter  for  being  thus  pickled.— 
Another  of  our  Country  Houfewives  manages  her  OfFald 
Pieces  of  Pork  in  this  Manner  :  She  makes  Pyes  of  her 
fhork  bony  Pieces,  and  the  coarfe  Pieces  (he  boils  firft ; 
fo  that  (he  falts  down  only  her  fat  flefhy  Pieces  of  Pork 
clear  of  all  Bone,  for  if  the  bony  Pieces  of  Pork  were 
faked  down  with  the  flefhy  Pieces,  they  would  (link  and 
corrupt  the  £e(hy  Pieces. 

To  make  a  Mince- Pye  cojily  and  rich.  —  To  one  Pound 
of  the  Meat  of  a  Tongue,  add  two  Pounds  of  Suet,  fix 
Pippins,  and  a  green  Lemon-peel  (bred  fmall,  with  an 
Ounce  of  Jamaica  Pepper,  two  Pounds  of  Currants,  Ci¬ 
tron,  Lemon,  and  Orange  Peels,  candy ’d  and  (hred  fmall. 
Mix  all  thefe  with  half  a  Pint  of  Sack,  and  fill  your  Pyo» 
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with  it.  And  to  make  this  richer  flill,  add  two  Spoon¬ 
fuls  of  Lemon  Juice  or  Verjuice,  ftoned  and  fliced  Dates, 
with  fome  chop’d  Raifins.  —  Another  fays  :  Take  an  Ox 
Heart,  or  Tongue,  or  Meat  of  a  Surloin  of  Beef, 
parboil  it,  and  chop  it  with  two  Pounds  of  Suet  to  every 
Pound  of  lean  Meat  ;  this  mix  with  a  two- penny  grated 
Loaf  and  eight  Pippins  minced  fine.  It  makes  excellent 
Pyes,  if  Spice,  Sack,  and  Orange-peel  are  added,  with  two 
Pounds  of  Currants  to  every  Pound  of  Meat.  Alfo  that 
this  Compofition  may  be  kept  in  an  earthen  Pot  in  a  dry 
Place  a  Month  or  more  good,  and  to  make  the  Pyes 
eat  moift,  as  foon  as  they  are  out  of  the  Oven,  put  in  a 
Glafs  of  Brandy  or  White-wine. —  Another  fays,  that 
favoury  Mince-Pyes  are  beft  made  with  equal  Parts  of 
Mutton  and  Veal,  and  other  proper  Ingredients. 
Another  fays,  that  double  Tripe  boiled  tender  and  minced 
fmall,  with  Currants,  Sugar,  and  other  Materials,  makes 
good  Mince-Pyes. —  Another,  to  make  Mince-Pyes  with¬ 
out  Flefh,  fays  :  Boil  a  Dozen  or  more  of  Eggs  hard,  then 
boil  alfo  a  Pound  of  Rice  very  foft ;  mince  the  Eggs,  and 
beat  the  Rice  to  a  Pap  :  Mix  thefe  with  Beef  Suet  fhred. 
Currants,  Raifins,  Sugar,  Nutmeg,  candy’d  Orange- 
peel,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  Pye  with  Sack,  and  bake 
it  in  an  Oven  moderately  heated. 

Hoiv  a  poor  Woman  makes  palatable  Mince  -  Fyes  of 
Jlinking  Meat.  —  This  is  a  poor  induftrious  Wo¬ 
man  that  rents  a  little  Tenement  by  me  of  Twenty 
Shillings  a  Year,  who  for  the  Sake  of  her  Poverty  is 
every  Week  relieved,  with  many  others,  by  the  moft 
noble  Lord  of  Gaddefden  Manour  ;  W'ho  killing  a 
Bullock  almoft  every  Week  for  his  very  large  Family, 
he  has  the  OfFald  Meat  dreffed,  and  is  fo  good  as  to  have 
it  given  away  to  the  pooreff  People  in  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood.  But  it  fometimes  happens,  through  the  Negli¬ 
gence  of  carelefs  Servants,  that  this  charitable  Meat  is 
apt  to  {fink  in  hot  Weather,  for  want  of  its  due  clean¬ 
ing,  boiling,  and  laying  it  in  a  cool  Place  :  However, 
the  Poor  are  very  glad  of  this  Dole,  as  it  does  their 
Families  confiderable  Service.  And  to  recover  fuch  tainted 
Meat,  this  Woman,  after  boiling  and  cleanfing  it  well, 
chops  and  minces  it  very  fmall,  and  wEen  mixed  with 
fome  Pepper,  Salt,  chop’d  Sage,  Thyme  and  Onion,  fhe 
bakes  it:  This  for  a  favoury  Pye.  At  another  Time  {he 
makes  a  fweet  Pye  of  this  Flefh,  by  mixing  a  fev/  Currants 
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sod  Plumbs  with  It.  But  in  either  Form  the  Taint  is  fo 
lellened  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  perceived. 

to  make  Hertfordfl'iire  Cakes^  Nuts,  and  Pin- 
cupions. -—ICuEsE  are  much  ufed  in  Hertfordfmre,  for 
giving  Farmers  Servants  a  changeable  Dinner  now  and 
then  to  their  Satisfadbion  ;  for  if  they  are  made  as  they 
fbould  be,  the  Men  are  generally  fond  of  them.  To  do 
which,  our  Houfewife  puts  fkim  Milk  and  Hogs-lard  over 
the  Fire,  and  warms  them  only  for  mixing.  Then  (he 
takes  fome  Flour,  Sugar,  Yeaft,  and  an  Egg  or  two, 
with  the  Powder  of  Jamaica  Spice,  and  makes  a 
Pafte  of  thefe  and  the  Milk  and  Fat,  as  if  for  Pye-Cruft  ; 
and  when  it  is  work’d  and  rolled  enough,  to  the  Thinnefs 
of  about  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch,  flie  cuts  it  out  in  two- 
inch  fquare  Pieces,  and  boils  them  in  Hogs-lard  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  Kettle,  or  in  a  Stew-pan  or  Frying-pan.  Others  roll 
up  this  Pafle  in  the  Shape  of  Walnuts,  and  drefs  them 

in  the  fame  Manner  the  iquare  Pieces  are. - N.B.  No 

Fat  is  fo  good  for  this  as  Hogs-lard,  becaufe  the  Lard 
hollows  the  CuChions  or  Nuts,  and  makes  them  look 
whiter  than  any  other  Fat  does  ;  though  fome  for  Want 
of  this  make  them  with  Dripping, 

How  much  the  Guts  or  Chauldron  of  a  Calf  is  in  Efleem 
with  the  People  in  and  about  the  Pawn  of  Tring  in  Hert- 
fordihire,  for  making  Pyes  with  them.  — It  is  notorioufly 
known,  that  Iring  Market  has  acquired  no  little  Reputa¬ 
tion  for  the  Sale  of  the  whitefl:  and  beft  of  Veal,  becaufe 
the  Ground  of  the  adjacent  Country  produces  a  mod 
fweet  Grafs  and  Milk,  and  white  Calf’s  Fleih.  By  which 
there  are  great  Numbers  of  Calves  fatted  and  kill’d  in  a 
Year  for  the  London  Markets,  to  which  the  Flefh  is 
carried  by  common  Higlers.  This  gives  the  People  in 
and  about  Tring  an  Opportunity  to  buy  the  Guts  or 
Chauldrons  of  fatted  Calves,  to  make  Pyes  with  them  as 
a  very  delicious  Food.  And  accordingly  thefe  Guts  are 
feldom  put  to  any  other  Ufe,  efpecially  throughout  the 
Summer  Time.  And  fgr  thofe  of  one  Calf  the  Price  is 
generally  Six- pence,  but  the  Butchers  are  indifferent  of 
felling  them  fo,  becaufe  the  Fat  that  is  on  them  might  be 
taken  off  and  fold  for  near  that  Money  without  the 
Guts.  Now  the  Guts  of  one  Calf  is  enough  for  one 
Pye  :  But  for  a  large  Family  Pye  two  have  been  made 
ufe  of. 
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How  the  Guts  or  Chauldron  of  a  Calf  is  to  he  clean'd 
and  prepared  for  making  Pyes  with  the?n,  or  to  eat  them 
otherwife.  —  There  is  no  Receit  as  I  know  of  extant, 
that  diredis  a  Perfon  how  to  clean  and  prepare  the  Guts 
of  a  Calf  for  making  them  eatable  in  Pyes  or  otherwife  : 
The  mofi-  that  any  Author  fays  on  this  Account  is,  that 
the  Guts  muft  be  firft  parboil'd  before  they  are  made  into 
a  Pye,  without  taking  Notice  what  is  to  be  done  before. 
Wherefore  1  have  thought  it  necelfary  to  tell  my  Reader, 
that  our  Country  Houfewife’s  Way  is,  to  flit  the  Guts 
along  with  a  Penknife  that  has  a  Pea  ftuck  at  the  End  of 
it,  to  keep  the  Knife’s  Point  from  entering  the  Gut,  and 
making  it  the  better  Aide  through  it.  When  Guts  are 
thus  Ait  and  opened,  they  muft  be  well  waAi’d  till  cleanfed 
of  their  Filth  ;  then  they  muft  belaid  in  a  Tub,  and  Salt 
jftrewed  over  them,  for  their  being  well  rubbed  with  it, 
to  bring  off  all  Manner  of  Slime  and  Foulnefs  :  This 
being  neatly  done,  the  Guts  are  to  be  rinfed  in  Spring- 
Water  twice  a  Day  for  tvC^o  Days  together. 

How  the  Guts  or  Chauldron  of  a  Calf  is  to  be  made 
into  a  Pye.  —  The  Guts  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  as 
before  diredfed,  are  to  be  boiled  a  little  while,  or  what 
may  be  called  parboil’d  and  when  cold,  if  there  be  any 
Kernels  in  them,  they  muft  be  picked  out,  then  chopt 
into  fmall  Bits,  which  are  to  be  feafon’d  with  Pepper 
and  Salt  and  Nutmeg,  and  mixed  with  minced  fweet 
Herbs  and  a  Piece  of  frefti  Butter.  Thefe  (put  into  Pye- 
cruft)  are  to  be  clofed  up  withfome  Verjuice,  and  when 
baked,  a  Caudle  muft  be  prepared  and  put  into  the  Pye, 
made  with  Nutmeg,  Vinegar,  Butter,  Sugar,  the  Yolks 
of  two  new  laid  Eggs,  a  Spoonful  of  Sack  ;  and  if  you 
think  At  the  Juice  of  a  Seville  Orange. 

A  Sjccond  Receit  to  make  a  Chauldron  Pye^  or  to  make 
a  delicious  fweet  Chauldron  Pye.  —  The  Guts  Aiould  be 
chop’d  very  fmall,  and  mixed  with  Currants,  Sugar,  and 
fome  Butter  ;  or  with  Plumbs  and  no  Currants,,  with 
the  Addition  of  fome  of  the  Ingredients  of  the  other 
Receit. 

A  third  Receit  to  make  a  Chauldron  Pye. — Half 
boil  a  Calf’s  Chauldron,  when  cold  mince  it  as  fmall 
as  grated  Bread,  with  half  a  Pound  of  Suet  or  better, 
and  as  much  Marrow.  Seafon  it  with  Mace,  Nut¬ 
meg,  and  Cloves  beaten  fmall  ^  then  wring  out  the 
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Juice  of  half  a  Lemon,  and  add  fome  of  its  Rind 
minced  fmall.  This  done,  mix  them  all  together  ;  and 
when  you  have  laid  a  Piece  of  PufF-pafte  at  the  Bottom 
of  a  Difh,  put  your  Mixture  on  it,  cover  all  with 
another  Leaf  of  Pafte,  and  bake  it.  When  baked,  open 
the  Pye,  and  fqueez-e  in  the  Juice  of  three  Seville 
Oranges. 

To  make  a  Pudding  of  a  Calf's  Chauldron,’^  Take 
the  parboil’d  Guts,  and  mince  them  as  fmall  as  poffible, 
with  half  a  Pound  of  Beef  Suet.  Seafon  it  with  a  little 
Onion,  Parfley,  Thyme,  and  the  Rind  of  a  Lemon 
ihred  very  fmall,  with  beaten  Nutmeg,  Cloves,  and 
Mace,  all  mixed  together,  with  the  Yolks  of  five  Eggs 
and  'a  little  Cream  ;  then  take  Sheeps  Guts  thoroughly 
cleanfed  and  cured,  fill  them  with  this  Meat  in  the 
Shape  of  Hogs  Puddings,  and  boil  them  after  the  fame 
Manner. 

To  fry  a  Calf's  Chauldron.  —  After  the  Calf’s  Guts 
are  cleanfed  and  cured,  parboil  them,  and  when  cold 
cut  it  into  little  Bits  as  big  as  Walnuts.  Seafon  it  with 
powder’d  Cloves,  Nutmeg,  Mace,  an  Onion,  Parfley, 
and  a  little  Pepper.  Then  put  this  Mixture  into  a 
Frying-pan,  with  a  Ladle  full  of  ftrong  Broth  and  a 
little  Piece  of  Butter,  and  fry  it.  When  fry’d  enough, 
put  over  it  a  Layer  made  with  Mutton  Gravey,  the  Juice 
of  a  Lemon  and  Orange,  the  Yolks  of  three  or  four 
Eggs,  and  fome  grated  Nutmeg.  Tofs  this  in  the  Pan 
two  or  three  times,  then  difh  and  ferve  it  up. 
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Of  Brewing  Malt  Liquors. 


Vf/HT Jo  little  good  Malt  is  made  in  England.— -It  is 
to  little  Purpofe  to  hope  for  the  Enjoyment  of  whole- 
fome  pleafant  Beer  and  Ale,  unlefs  the  Malt  is  good  it 
is  brewed  from ;  and  fuch  Malt  is  more  difficult  to  come 
by  than  moft  People  imagine,  which  made  an  expert 
common  Brewer  fay,  he  believed  there  was  hardly  one 
Malfter  in  twenty  that  made  true  Malt  ;  and  1  am  really 
of  the  fame  Opinion,  as  thoufands  I  am  fure  would  be, 
if  they  had  a  Knowledge  of  the  msany  Incidents  and  Con¬ 
trivances  that  hinder  it.  Incidents,  I  fay,  becaufe  when 
Barley  is  mowed  in  feveral  Degrees  of  Ripenefs,  as  when 
fome  is  full  ripe,  fome  half  ripe,  and  fome  only  begun 
ripening,  it  is  then  impoffible  to  make  good  Malt  of 
fuch  Barley;  the  Occafion  of  which  is  owing  to  a  long 
dry  Seafon  of  Weather,  that  direCily  fucceeds  the  fowing 
of  it ;  by  which  Means  thoufands  of  Acres  of  Barley  in 
fome  Years  are  thus  damaged,  although  this  great  Da¬ 
mage  may  be  very  cheaply  and  eafily  prevented  by  li¬ 
quoring  the  Seed  before  it  is  fowm,  as  I  have,  and  intend 
in  my  future  Works  further  to  fhew,  when  I  publiffi  my 
Treatife  to  be  entituled  New  Difcoveries  in  the  Art  of 
Agriculture^  Secondly,  another  incident  of  Damage  is, 
when  Barley  after  it  is  mowed  is  rained  on,  fo  as  to 
make  it  fpire  in  the  Field.  Thirdly,  in  the  Malt-houfe 
by  wrong  Management  in  the  Ciftern,  Floor,  or  Kiln  ; 
on  the  Kiln,  by  drying  brown  Malt  too  haftily,  fo  as 
to  caufe  the  Kernels  to  jump  and  fnap,  which  is  blow¬ 
ing  of  Malt,  to  make  the  fewer  Kernels  fill  the  Bulhel, 
and  thus  they  are  often  dried  to  a  Bltternefs  ;  v/hercas 
to  dry  it  leifurely  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  ihould  be  ten 
Hours  on  the  Kiln,  inftead  of  which  many  dry  it  in 
four  Hours  Time,  The  fame  Fault  is  alfo  committed 
by  many  Malfters  in  making  pale  Malts,  who  to  fave 
Time,  Labour,  and  Fevv^el,  dry  them  in  eight  Hours 
inftead  of  fixteen  ;  and  to  deceive  the  Buyer  will  juft 
crifp  them  without-fide,  when  the  inlide  is  rawiOi  : 
Hence  it  is,  that  we  have  fuch  great  Quantities  of  bad 
Beer  and  Ale.  Fourthly,  there  are  thoufands  of  Quar¬ 
ters  of  Malt  damaffed  every  Year  by  Whoois  or  Wevils, 
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bred  by  the  Rawnefs  of  pale  Malt.  Many  People  find 
themfelves  fick  after  drinking,  little  thinking  fuch  Sick- 
nefs  is  occafioned  by  Whools  or  Wevils  ;  but  I  fay, 
wevilly  Malt  will  caufe  the  Beer  to  give  its  Drinker  a 
Sicknefs,  and  when  many  of  thefe  {linking  poifonous 
Infe61s  are  among  it,  a  very  panick  Sicknefs  indeed. 
The  Londoners  have  no  Notion  of  this  ;  and  that  in  fomc 
Country  Towns,  where  are  feveral  Malt-Kilns,  they  arc 
never  free  from  Wevlls  all  the  Year. 

jTo  know  good  Malt. — It  is  known  by  Smell  and  Tafte, 
by  Smelling,  if  it  fmells  fweet ;  by  Tafte,  if  the  Kernel 
bites  mellow  and  taftes  fweet ;  for  if  the  Kernels  are 
hard  throughout,  it  is  a  Sign  of  bad  Malt.  —  See  more 
of  this,  and  many  other  curious  ferviceable  Matters 
in  Brewing,  in  my  Treatife  intituled  The  London 
and  Country  Brewer^  fold  by  Ajiley^  at  the  Rofe  in 
Pater-Nojler-Row^  London, 

Hops,  —  The  bright  Hops  of  the  laft  Year’s  Growth 
are  bell,  the  older  the  worfer.  Hops  ripe^  when  ga¬ 
ther’d  free  of  the  Damage  of  Infedls  and  Rains,  and  if 
rightly  Kiln-dried,  will  (by  rubbing  them  between  the 
Finger  and  Thumb)  feel  oily,  yield  a  delicate  Scent, 
and  tafte  thoroughly  bitter. 

Of  Water  for  b  reiving. — The  heft  Water  to  brew  with 
is  sC  foft  River,  Pond,  or  Rain-\Yater,  becaufe  thefe  make 
aftronger  Drink  than  hungry  hard  Well- Water,  and  agree 
beft  with  Malt  of  any  Kind,  in  opening  its  Body, 
whereby  the  Beer  or  Ale  W ort  receives  its  Strength  the 
fooner,  and  more  gradually  than  it  does  from  an  aftrin- 
gent,  ftiarp,  hard,  Well-Water  ;  infomuch  that  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  by  good  Judges,  that  one  or  two  Bulhels  of  Malt 
may  be  faved  in  eight,  if  brewed  with  a  River  or 
Pond  Water.  I  knew  a  Nobleman  (whofe  Well-Water 
is  a  bracky,  hard,  chalky  Sort)  fay  he  could  never  have 
fuch  good  Beer  at  his  Houfe,  as  the  Keeper  of  his 
Park  had  at  his  Lodge.  The  Reafon  was,  becaufe  the 
Keeper  brewed  with  a  Pond- Water,  that  had  much  more 
Strength  in  it  than  the  Well-Water,  and  gave  the  Drink 
a  better  Relifti  j  and  if  fuch  Pond-Water  fhould  be 
(as  fornetimes  it  is  in  Summer)  ftagnated  and  foul,  it  is 
only  throwing  fome  Salt  into  the  Copper,  and  it  will 
not  only  raife  a  filthy  Scum,  but  entirely  cure  the  Water. 
I'his  and  many  other  Matters  in  Brewing  I  have  the 
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more  Knowledge  of,  as  I  was  Executor  to  my  Uncle’s 
Will,  a  Brewer  in  London  \  which  engaged  me  a  little 
while  in  that  Bufinefs. 

Of  keeping  brewing  Utenfils  clean  and  fiveet, — Without 
a  roomly  Brewhoufe,  a  fufficient  Number  of  Tubs  or 
other  Coolers,  and  without  they  are  kept  fweet  and 
clean,  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  as  brewing  right  Malt 
Liquors.  But  if  any  Taint  of  them  is  fufpefted,  it  may 
be  cured  at  once  by  throwing  fcalding  Water  into  them, 
and  upon  that  fome  Bay-Salt,  which  when  dillblved, 
fcrub  and  wafh  them  well  with  a  Birch  Broom,  or 
hard  Brulh  ;  and  thus  you  will  deliver  yourfelf  from 
that  poifonous  Damage,  called  in  great  Brewhoufes  the 
Fox,  which  gives  the  Drink  a  fickifh  nafty  Tafte,  and 
a  very  un  whole  fome  Quality. 

A  good  plain  Way  to  brew  a  Hogjhead  of  O^ober  or 
March  Jlout  Beer. — There  are  many  Ways  of  doing 
this ;  but  the  plain  common  Way  is  this  I  am  going  to 
direbt,  I  will  fuppofe  a  Hogfhead  of  ftrong  Beer  was  to 
be  brewed. — In  the  firft  Place,  I  would  fee  if  my  Malt 
was  not  eat  at  the  End  of  the  Kernels  by  Wevils, 
that  it  was  fweet,  and  bit  mellow ;  then  I  would  have 
it  only  juft  broke,  and  that’s  all,  between  the  two  Stones 
of  a  Mill,  or  elfe  only  bruifed  between  two  Rollers  of 
the  Shape  of  a  Mill  that  flats  Tobacco- Leaves,  or  the 
Plat  that  our  Country  People  weave  for  making  Straw- 
Hats:  Then  having  my  foft  Water  boiled  a  Minute  or 
two,  I  would  put  it  into  the  mafh  Tub,  there  to  ftand 
till  I  could  fee  my  Face  in  it,  or  juft  bear  my  Finger  in  it ; 
then  to  put  my  ground  Malt  diredfly  into  it  by  Degrees, 
ftirring  it  all  the  while  it  is  running  leifurely  into  the 
Tub;  when  all  is  in,  I  would  mafh  the  whole  for  about 
twenty-five  Minutes,  then  cover  it  with  a  Bufhel  of 
Malt  that  I  left  out  on  Purpofe,  and  leave  it  fo  for 
two  or  three  Hours ;  at  the  End  of  which,  I  would  turn 
the  Cock  to  let  the  Wort  run  out,  and  return  it  back 
on  the  Malt  till  it  run  fine  upon  fome  rubbed  Hops. 
When  I  had  my  full  Quantity,  or  rather  before,  I  would 
be  putting  it  into  the  Copper  with  Hops,  and  boil  all 
as  faft  as  I  could,  till  the  Wort  breaks  into  Particles 
as  big  as  Lice ;  then  I  would  take  all  out  of  the  Cop¬ 
per  as  faft  as  1  could,  for  then  it  is  boiled  full  enough, 
and  better  than  if  the  Wort  and  Hops  were  boiled  longer. 
But  to  be  more  nice,  I  would  put  my  Hops  in  a  large 
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Canvas  Bag  or  fine  meftied  Net,  to  be  boiled  in  the 
Wort  only  thirty  Minutes  at  moft,  but  the  Wort  fhould 
be  boiled  on  longer,  till  it  breaks  as  aforefaid  ;  for  by 
boiling  the  Hops  fo  little  a  'while,  the  Drink  will  be 
impregnated  with  only  the  fine  fpiritous,  flowery,  whole- 
fome  Bitter  of  the  Hops,  free  of  that  nafty-tafted  earthy 
imwholefome  Quality  that  is  in  all  Hops  whatfoever, 
and  which  would  be  extracted  if  the  Wort  was  to 
boil  much  longer.  As  to  the  Quantity  of  Malt  and 
Hops  to  brew  a  Hogftiead  of  ftrong  Beer  from,  it  is  as 
a  Perfon  thinks  fit ;  for  from  ten  to  fixteen  Bufhels  or 
more  of  any  Sort  of  Malt,  a  Hogftiead  of  good  Beer  may 
be  brewed ;  and  as  to  the  Quantity  of  Hops,  they  may 
be  ufed  from  four  to  ten  Pounds  or  more.  Be  fure  to 
lay  your  Wort  thin  in  the  cooling  Tubs  or  Backs,  for 
if  it  is  laid  thick,  it  will  be  very  apt  to  fox  ;  and  whea 
almoft  cold,  take  about  a  Gallon,  and  mix  fome  Yeaft: 
with  it  in  a  Pan,  Tub,  or  Pail;  do  this  in  Time,  that 
it  may  be  incorporated  with  the  reft  of  the  Wort  be¬ 
fore  it  is  cold,  and  when  it  has  work’d  into  a  curled 
Head  turn  it,  but  never  beat  the  Yeaft  into  it  above 
once  or  twice  at  moft,  before  you  put  it  into  the  Cafk. — 
Others  brew  by  lading  over  boiling  Water  after  the  firft 
Mafti  is  over,  and  this  from  Time  to  Time  without 
ftirring  the  Malt,  till  all  the  ftrong  Wort  is  got  off; 
which  is  a  good  Way,  but  is  too  tedious  for  fome  People’s 
Patience.  — Others  work  their  ftrong  Wort  in  a  Caik, 
and  will  not  put  any  Yeaft  into  it  before  it  is  all  in  it, 
thinking*  the  Spirits  will  not  wafte  here  during  the  Fer¬ 
mentation,  as  when  openly  work’d  in  a  Tub. — Ale  is  to 
be  brewed  in  the  fame  Manner,  only  with  lefs  Malt  and 
fewer  Hops ;  and  if  a  Perfon  has  a  Mind  to  brew  an 
Ale  that  is  excellent  for  the  Gout  or  Gravel,  he  may 
put  fome  Treacle  into  the  Copper  when  he  puts  in  his 
Malt  Wort  to  boil ;  this  opens  the  Pores,  and  promotes 
Perfpiration,  to  the  great  Relief  of  the  Body.  N,  B.  If 
your  firft  hot  Water  is  not  too  hot  when  the  Malt  is  put 
to  it,  you  need  not  fear  a  Mifcariiage  in  the  Brewing 
afterwards. 
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A  Propofal  for  putting  a  Stop  to  that  per^ 
nicious,  but  too  common  PraBice^  of  heating 
Teafl  into  Strong  Beer  and  Ale^ 

NOtwithftanding  I  have  done  my  Endeavour,  ia 
my  aforefaid  Brewing  -  Treatife,  to  detect  this 
pernicious  Pradlice,  yet  I  find  to  my  Surprife  it  in- 
creafes,  efpecially  in  the  Country,  as  it  brings  the 
greater  Profit  to  the  Brewer,  who  by  this  Means  can 
fave  two  Bufliels  of  Malt  in  eight.  For  if  one  brews 
eight  Bufliels  of  Malt  and  does  not  beat  the  Yeaft  in 
above  once  or  twice  at  moft,  his  Drink  (hall  be  no 
ftronger  than  the  fame  Quantity  brewed  from  fix  Bufliels, 
if  the  Yeaft  is  beaten  in  near  or  quite  a  Week  together, 
as  many  do  in  Winter  Time ;  becaufe  by  this  the  Malt 
Liquor  is  fo  impregnated  with  the  fulphureous  and  faline 
Spirit  of  the  Yeaft  (  which  is  of  a  poifonous  Nature) 
that  a  Quart  of  fuch  yeafty  Ale  has  fuddled  a  very  ftout 
Man:  Which  inebriating  Quality  tempts  the  Ignorant 
to  fpend  their  Money,  lofe  their  Time,  ruin  their  Health, 
and  bring  their  Family  to  the  Parifli.  Befides  which, 
it  greatly  leflens  the  Confumption  of  Barley  and  Malt, 
and  confequently  the  King’s  Duty.  Now  to  prevent 
this  horrid  Pratftice,  if  the  Excife  Officer  was  to  make 
a  narrow  Infpe<ftion,  and  find  Yeaft  beaten  into  any 
Strong  Beer  or  Ale  above  twice,  it  (hould  by  a  ftri£l  Law 
be  made  very  penal. 
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indented  Drill-Ploughs  curioufy  engraved  ;  alfo  the  Seedfman's 
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Ti  HE  Farmer’s  Inftrudor  :  or.  The  Hufband- 
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and  making  them  produce  greater  Crops  of  all  Kinds,  and  at  much 
lefs  than  the  prefent  Expence  5  with  many  new,  ufeful,  and  curious 
Improvements  never  before  publifh’d.  FiiA:  ht^unhy  Setmuel  Trowell, 
Gent,  and  now  completed,  with  a  Supplement  to  every  Chapter  on 
Husbandry,  giving  an  Account  how  poor  Land,  not  worth  above  Five 
Shillings  an  Acre,  may  be  made  to  bear  as  good  Crops  of  Grain, 
Grafs,  <&c.  as  the  richefl,  after  a  very  cheap  Manner  of  Performance, 
by  the  Ufe  of  a  new  invented  excellent  four-wheel  Drill-Plough,  which 
carries  on  it  a  Seed-Hopper  and  Manure-Hopper,  with  a  little  Harrow, 
all  which  are  fo  light,  that  a  Man  may  eafily  draw  it.  By  William 
Ellis,  Farmer,  at  Little  Gaddefden  in  Hertfordpjine. 

Printed  for  y.  Hodges,  at  the  Looking-Glafs,  over-againfr  St»  Mag-' 
ms  Church,  London -Bridge, 

Where  likenjoife  may  he  had,  juf  publijhed, 

I.  SpeBacle  de  la  Hature :  Or  Nature  delineated  j  being  Philofb- 
phicai  Converfations,  wherein  the  Wonderful  Works  of  Providence 
in  the  Animal,  Vegetable  and  Mineral  Creation,  are  laid  open,  the  So¬ 
lar  and  Planetary  Syftem,  and  whatever  is  curious  in  the  Mathema- 
ticks  explain’d.  The  whole  being  a  complete  Courfe  of  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philofbphy,  calculated  for  the  Inftrudlion  of  Youth,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  an  eafy  Knowledge  of  Natural  Hifl:ory,and 
create  in  theirMinds  an  exalted  Idea  oftheWifdom  of  the  great  Creator, 
Tranflated  from  the  Original  French,  hy  fhn  Kelly,  of  the  Inner  Tem¬ 
ple,  Efqj  D.  Bellamy,  od  St.John’s  College  Oxford  znd  John  Sparrow, 
Surgeon  and  Mathematician.  The  whole  embellifh’d  with  great  Va¬ 
riety  of  Copper  Plates  beautifully  engrav’d  by  the  befb  Hands.  The 
Third  Edition  with  large  Additions,  carefully  revifed  and  correded, 
with  a  particular  Table  of  Contents,  and  a  general  copious  Index  to 
each  Volume,  in  7  Vols.  i/.  is.  or  the  firll  4  Vols.  izj-. 

II.  The  Laboratory,  or  School  of  Arts  :  in  which  are  faithfully  ex¬ 
hibited  and  ulefully  explain’d,  i.  A  Variety  of  curious  and  valuable 
Exper'ments  in  Refining,  Calcining,  Melting,  Affaying,  Calling,  Al¬ 
laying  and  Toughning  of  Gold  5  with  feveral  other  Curiofities  re¬ 
lating  to  Gold  and  Silver.  2.  Choice  Secrets  for  Jewellers  in  the  Ma- 
nageraentof  Gold  j  in  Enamelling,  and  the  Preparation  of  hnamel  Co¬ 
lours  with  the  Art  of  copying  precious  Stones  j  and  preparing  Colours  for 
Doublets  j  of  colouring  Foyles  for  Jewels,  together  with  other  rare  Secrets. 
5.  Several  uncommon  Experiments  forCalting  in  Silver,  Copper,  Brals, 

Tin, 


Tin,  Steel,  and  other  Metals;  likewife  in  Wax,  Plai[letof Paris,  Horn, 
and  with  the  Management  of  the  refpettive  Moulds.  4.  The  Art  of 
making  Glafs  ;  exhibiting  wii  hal  the  Art  of  Painting  and  'making  Im- 
preffions  upon  Glafs,  and  of  laying  thereon  Gold  or  Silver  ;  together 
with  the  Method  of  preparing  the  Colc)urs  for  Porters  Work  or  Delft 
Ware.  y.  A  Collection  of  very  valuable  Secrets,  for  the  Ule  of  Cut¬ 
lers,  Pewterers,  Braziers,  Joineis,  Turners,  Japanners,  Bookbinders,’ 
Diftillers,  Lapidaries,  Limners,  6.  A  Diliertation  on  theNature 
and  Growth  of  Saltpetre ;  alfo  feveral  other  choice  and  uncommon 
Chymical  Experiments.  7.  The  Art  of  preparing  Rockets,  Crackers, 
Fire  Globes,  Stars,  Sparks,  for  recreative  Fire  Works.  8.  The  Art 
and  Management  of  Dying  Silks,  Worfteds,  Cottons,  in  various 
Colours.  Compiled  fr@m  German,  and  other  foreign  Authors,  Illuf- 
trated  with  Copper  Plates.  By  G.  Smith.  The  Third  Edition,  with 
Additions  of  a  great  Number  of  valuable' Receipts ;  })articular!va£hort, 
plain,  and  eafy  Introdudlion  to  the  Arc  of  di  awing  in  Perfpedive.  yr, 

III.  Th^  London  and  Country  Builder  s  Vade  Me  cum  i  Or,  the  com¬ 
plete  and  univerfai  Architect’s  Affifiant  ;  compi  ehending  the  London 
and  Country  Prices  of  the  different  Works  of  Bricklayers,  Malbns,  Car¬ 
penters,  Joiners,  Glaziers,  Plumbers,  Slaters,  Flaiiherers,  Painters,  Pa- 
viours.  Carvers,  Smiths,  ^c.  lnteif]ierfed  with  fuch  iileflii  and  necef- 
lary  Rules  and  Obfervations  as  are  of  the  greatefl  Confequence  in  eftl- 
mating  of  any  Building.  With  a  great  Variety  of  new  and  ufefiil 
Tables,  indifpenfably  neccflary  for  the  more  exaCc  and  expeditious 
cafting  up  or  eftimating  any  Sort  of  Work.  i.  A  Table  for  the  re- 
ducingof  Brick- Work  of  any  Thicknefsto  the  Statute  Thicknefs  of  a 
Brick  and  a  Half.  2.  A  Table,  which  fliews  how  many  Bricks  are 
Sufficient  to  build  any  Piece  of  Brick-Work  of  any  Number  of  Feet  and 
Thicknefs.  3.  A  Table  of  Tiling,  whereby  is  fliewn  how  many  Tiles 
will  cover  any  Roof.  4.  Variety  of  Tables,  which  Shew  the  proper 
Scantling  to  cut  Timber  to  fit  ror  any  Building,  and  for  valuing  the 
fame,  by  the  Foot  lineal  Meafure.  y,  A  Table  of  Pavements,  fhew- 
Ing  how  many  Bricks,  Pavements,  &c^  will  pave  any  Floor.  6  Variety 
of  Tables,  for  fhewing  the  Value  of  all  Sorts  of  Nails,  Bolts,  Hinges, 
dire.  7.  A  Table  of  folid  Meafure,  for  meafuring  of  Timber  or  Stone 
that  is  either  round,  fquare,  or  unequal  hded,  and  the  Content  given 
in  Feet,  Inches  and  Parts.  8.  A  Table  of  Flat  Meafure,  for  the  mea¬ 
furing  of  Board,  Plank,  Glafs,  &c.  and  the  Content  given  in  Feet, 
Inches  and  harts,  p.  A  Tabic  for  the  ready  cafting  up  what  any 
Number  of  Feet,  Yards,  Squares,  Rods,  &c.  come  to,  at  any  Price  by 
Foot,  Yard,  (drc.  With  a  compleat  Index  to  the  whole.  By  Willimn- 
Salmon,  Author  of  Palladio  Londinenfis,  3/. 

IV.  Farriery  Improved  :  or,  a  compleat  Treatlfe  upon  the  Art  of 
Farriery,  wherein  is  fully  explained  the  Nature,  Struifure,  and  Me- 
chanifm  of  that  noble  Creature,  a  Horfe  ;  the  Difeafes  and  Accidents 
to  which  he  is  incident,  with  the  Method  of  Cure,  delivered  in  as 
clear  and  intelligible  a  Manner  as  the  SubjeSf  will  admit;  the  Ufe  and 
Abufe  of  this  Science  difeovered,  whereby  any  Gentleman  may  be  able 
to  judge  whether  he  is  impofed  upon  or  not  by  ignorant  Grooms  and 
other  Pretenders  to  this  Art,  together  with  many  ncceffiary  and  ufefiil 
Obfervations  and  Remarks,  concerning  the  Choice  and  Management 
ofHorfes.  Likewife  a  farther  Account  of  Drugs  and  compound  Me¬ 
dicines  ufed  in  Farriery,  with  Remarks  difeovering  whether  genuine 
or  adulterated,  and  their  feveral  Prices  in  alphabetical  Order  at  the 
End  of  the  Work.  In  2  vols.  by  Henry  Bracken,  M.  D.  Author  of  th^ 
Notes  on  Burdon.  The  yth  Edition,  with  large  Additions.  6s. 
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